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P  E  E  F  A  C  E. 


vtv^sM^  writing  the  history  of  the  establishment  of  the  French 
Iu/BwI  Empire  under  Napoleon  I.,  and  its  overthrow  by  the  allied 
dynasties  of  Europe,  the  author  spent  four  years  of  severe 
^ff^^Sf  labor.  FuUy  aware  that  the  judgment  of  America  upon 
IBWimwOI  these  themes  had  been  formed  mainly  from  the  represen- 
tations of  the  Tory  writers  gf  England,  and  that  Napoleon  had  been 
denounced  as  a  tyrant  and  a  usurper  by  nearly  the  uncontradicted  voice 
of  English  literature,  the  writer  felt  the  necessity  of  scrupulous  exactness 
in  every  staJBment.  He  visited  England  and  the  Continent  to  collect  the 
works  of  all  the  leading  writers  upon  the  subject.  He  endeavored  care- 
fiilly  and  impartially  to  examine  upon  every  point  the  opinions  of  the 
different  parties.  Few  books  have  been  more  severely  ^sailed ;  and  yet 
the  writer  is  not  aware  that  a  single  error  of  statement  has  yet  been 
pointed  out,  calling  for  correction. 

In  now  writing  the  history  of  the  restoration  of  the  empire  under  Napo- 
leon III.,  the  writer  has  been  equally  laborious  in  investigation,  and  consci- 
entious in  statement.  From  the  commencement  of  the  restored  empire,  in 
1852,  until  the  present  time,  he  has  carefidly  studied  all  its  movements. 
Twice  he  has  visited  France  to  observe  the  practical  operations  of  the 
government.  He  has  conversed  with  distinguished  French  gentlemen  of 
the  different  political  and  religious  parties,  and  has  carefully  listened  to  the 
observations  of  intelligent  foreigners  from  the  differ^t  nationalities  of 
Europe,  and  America  residing  in  Paris.  He  has  also  collected  from  Lon- 
don and  Paris  every  book  and  pamphlet  he  could  find  upon  the  subject 
of  the  empire,  whether  from  the  pen  of  friend  or  foe.  Thus  furnished,  he 
has  written  this  book  with  as  honest  and  earnest  a  desire  to  present  the 
truth  as  it  is  possible  for  him  to  possess.  It  has  been  his  great  aim  that 
every- statement  should  be  so  accurate  as  to  stand  the  test  of  the  severest 
scrutiny. 

Being  himself  a  repubhcan,  he  is  not  in  danger  of  being  biassed  in  favor 
of  imperial  forms.  Being  a  Protestant  clergyman,  he  is  not  liable  to  look 
with  too  favorable  an  eye  upon  the  Roman-Catliohc  religion.     The  theme 
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upon  which  he  writes  is  one  of  the  grandest  in  the  annals  of  time.  The 
career  of  Napoleon  III.  presents  one  of  the  most  eventful  scenes,  and  per- 
haps the  closing  scene,  in  the  sublime  drama  of  the  French  Revolution ;  and 
that  drama  has  agitated  the  minds  and  the  hearts  of  men  as  thej  never 
were  agitated  before. 

The  Revolution  of  1789,  sweeping  away  in  blood  and  flame  the  throne 
of  the  ancient  kings ;  the  republic,  with .  its  convulsions,  its  anarchy,  its 
reign  of  terror,  over  whose  woes  even  angels  might  weep ;  the  empbe  of 
Napoleon  I.,  dazzling  the  world  with  its  power  and  glory;  the  alliance  of 
all  the  dynasties  of  Europe  to  crush  that  repubUcan  empire  ;  the  long  and 
bloody  struggle ;  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon ;  the  restoration  of  the  throne 
of  the  Bourbons  by  foreign  armies  ;  the  expulsion  of  Charles  X. ;  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  throne  of  Louis  Philippe  ;  the  transient  republic ;  the  recall 
of  the  exiled  Bonapartes ;  the  election  to  the  presidency  of  Louis  Napo- 
leon; thecoM^  d'etat;  the  restored  empire;  the  brilliant  reign  of  Napoleon 
m. ;  his  internal  policy ;  his  foreign  policy ;  the  Roman  question ;  the 
Crimean  campaign ;  the  Mexican  invasion  i  ^^  liberation  of  Italy ;  the 
re-organization  of  Germany, — such  are  the  subjects  which  are  involved 
in  the  career  of  Napoleon  III.  No  secular  scenes  more  momentous  can 
employ  the  pen. 

These  subjects  are  so  intimately  blended  with  men's  most  fli-mly  cher- 
'ished  principles  of  politics  and  religion,  that  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
any  writer  can  frankly  and  boldly  discuss  them,  however  candid  and  modest 
he  may  be,  without  exciting  the  angry  passions  of  some,  at  least,  of  those 
who  differ  from  him.  The  frailty  of  humanity  is  such,  that  diversity  of 
opinion  upon  historical  facts  is  often  regarded  as  a  crime,  meriting  the 
sternest  reprobation ;  and  he  who  undertakes  the  arduous  task  of  writing 
upon  such  exciting  themes  should  examine  himself  to  ascertain  if  he  can 
maintain  that  perfect  honesty  which  historic  truth  demands,  and  if  he  can 
serenely  bear  the  contumely  which  he  must  inevitably  encounter. 

It  has  been  the  great  aim  of  the  writer,  not  to  make  this  book  merely 
the  expression  of  his  personal  opinions,  but  a  fiiithftil  record  of  historic 
fitcts.  The  readeiys  here  presented  with  a  brief  narrative  of  those  great 
events  in  France  which  preceded  and  ushered  in  the  restored  empire; 
and,  though  no  intelligent  man  ■will  probably  question  these  statements, 
the  writer  has  judged  that  the  importance  of  the  subject  demanded  that  he 
should  give  documentary  proof  of  them  all. 

He  has  also,  with  g^eat  care,  presented  to  the  reader  a  report  of  the 
speeches,  an  examination  of  the  writings,  and  an  aeeoimt  of  the  deeds,  of 
Napoleon  HI,  There  can  be  no  question  whatever  that  these  words  have 
been  spoken,  that  these  sentiments  have  been  written,  that  these  actions 
have  been  performed,  as  here  related.  In  all  tlie  varied  incidents  of  the 
emperor's  wonderful  C£u:eer,  —  in  his  youth,  his  early  manhood,  and  while 
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seated  upon  the  imperial  throne, —  the  writer  has  berai  careful  to  substantiate 
every  statement  by  unquestionable  authority- 
It  is  saddening  to  reflect,  but  the  whole  history  of  the  world  attests  tlie 
fact,  that  no  man  of  commanding  powers  can  energetically  endeavor  to  do 
good  without  being  fiercely  assailed,  not  merely  by  bad  men,  but  by 
good  men,  by  sincere  philanthropists,  by  those  who  are  willing  to  labor  and 
suffer  and  to  make  the  greatest  sacrifices  for  the  welfere  of  humanity.  A 
sovereign  who  is  placed  by  popular  choice  at  the  head  of  a  nation  of  forty 
millions  of  people,  and  such  a  nation  as  the  French,  —  long  agitated  by  the 
struggles  of  antagonistic  parties,  and  situated  in  the  midst  of  powerful  mon- 
archies, strongly  armed,  ambitious  and  encroaching,  —  merits  a  generous 
and  charitable  construction  of  his  actions. 

Perhaps  no  man  has  been  more  unscrupulously  assailed  than  Napoleon 
III.  There  is  scarcely  a  crime  of  wliich  he  has  not  been  accused.  AH 
the  epithets  in  the  vocabulary  of  vituperation  have  been  exhausted  in 
application  to  him ;  and  yet  you  may  search  all  his  multipKed  addresses 
and  his  voluminous  writings  in  vain  to  find  one  angry  word  in  reply.  He 
is  always  the  refined  and  courteous  gentleman.  The  instincts  of  his  nature 
seem  to  render  it  impossible  for  him  ever  to  lay  aside  the  calm  cogency  of 
argument,  to  grasp  the  weapons  of  vulgar  abuse. 

It  is  a  remarkable  feet  that  Napoleon  III,  occupies  a  space  in  the  journals 
of  Christendom,  larger,  probably,  than  that  of  all  the  other  sovereigns  of 
eai'th  united.  One  can  scarcely  take  up  a  newspaper,  in  Europe  or  Amer- 
ica, which  does  not  contain  some  allusion  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French ; 
and  the  writer  submits  the  question,  whether  there  is  not  found  in  this 
narrative  a  more  reasonable  explanation  of  the  fact  than  in  the  popular 
rumors  which  are  floating  in  the  air. 

The  same  institutions  are  manifestly  not  adapted  to  all  countries  and  to 
all  peoples,  whatever  their  tastes,  their  habits,  and  their  surroundings- 
England  loves  her  monarehy  ;  America  loves  her  republic ;  France  loves 
her  empire.  Nothing  is  more  certain  tlian  that  the  people  of  neither  of 
these  nations  wish  to  exchange  their  government  for  that  of  either  of  the 
others.  Each  of  these  governments  has  its  merits,  and  each  its  defects. 
Nations  as  well  as  individuals  may  be  courteous.  It  is  neither  in  good 
taste,  nor  is  it  poHtic,  that  any  one  nation  should  assume  that  it  is  the 
celestial  empire,  and  that  all  others  are  outside  barbarians.  "America, 
France,  and  England  are  all-powerful  nations,  —  powerful  in  intellect,  in 
culture,  in  wealth,  in  arts,  in  arms.  It  is  surely  the  teacliing  of  wisdom 
that  they  should  respect  each  other,  and  that  they  should  regard  with 
courtesy  the  institutions  under  which  each  has  risen  to  greatness. 

It  will  be  said  that  this  history  is  a  romance.  It  is  a  romance  of  more 
thrilling  interest  than  almost  any  creation  of  fiction.  It  is  the  romance  of 
real  hfe,  not  merely  founded  on  fact,  but  in  which  every  statement  is 
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confirmed  bj  indisputable  authority.  In  view  of  the  proof  upon  every 
page,  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  tliat  any  one  should  deny  that  this  is  a 
truthful  representation  of  what  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  has  written 
and  said  and  done. 

From  this  record  individuals  will  draw  different  inferences,  in  accordance 
with  their  political  views  and  their  preconceived  opinions.  Still  the  writer 
—  cheered  by  the  conviction  that  the  majority  of  his  countrymen  seek  only 
for  truth ;  that  there  is  not  a  statement  in  this  volume  which  is  not  sustained 
hy  documentary  proof;  and  that,  when  the  passions  of  the  present  hour 
shall  have  passed  away,  this  record  will  be  sustained  by  the  verdict  of  pos- 
terity — calmly  submits  the  work  to  that  stormy  sea  of  criticism  upon  which 
it  is  Bm:e  to  be  buffeted. 

In  the  illustrations,  the  reader  is  presented  with  as  accurate  a  Hkeness 
as  art  ean  give  of  the  emperor  in  his  prime  ;  a  portrait  of  his  fether,  — 
Louis,  King  of  Holland;  a  portrait  of  Queen  Hortense,  his  mother,  and 
the  young  Louis  Napoleon,  a  child  about  seven  years  of  age,  at  her  side. 
No  one  can  fail  to  remark  the  very  striking  resemblance  between  the  father 
and  the  child.  We  have  also  the  imperial  family  —  the  emperor,  the 
empress,  and  the  prince  imperial  —  in  the  quietude  of  home ;  the  Chateau 
of  Arenemberg,  in  whose  retirement  the  emperor  spent  most  of  the  years 
of  his  early  youth ;  tlie  Castle  of  Ham,  where  he  languished  in  captivity 
for  six  years ;  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries,  the  city  residence  of  the 
emperor,  as  seen  from  the  court  of  the  Louvre ;  the  Palace  of  Fontaine- 
bleau,  the  fevorite  country  retreat  of  the  royal  family ;  and  a  bu-d's-eye 
view  of  the  Great  Exposition,  in  its  central  buildings  and  surroundings. 

The  fidelity  of  the  likenesses  may  be  relied  upon.  The  portraits  are 
taken  from  paintings  in  the  private  collection  of  the  emperor  at  the 
Tuileries.    The  engravings  have  been  executed  by  the  best  artists  in  Paris. 

JOHN  S.  C.  ABBOTT. 
New  Haven,  Conh.,  Julj,  18GB. 
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N  the  year  1775,  there  was  residing  upon  Martinique,  one  of  the 
West-India  Islands,  a  very  beautiful  girl,  fifteen  years  of  age, 
by  the  name  of  Josephine  Rose  Tascher.  She  was  an  oiphaq, 
and  had  been  adopted  by  her  uncle,  a  wealthy  .planter,  who, 
being  the  owner  of  several  well-conducted  plantations,  waa 
living  in  baronial  profiirfon  and  splendor.  A  young  Fi-ench 
noblennn,  Viscount  Alexandre  de  Beauhamais,  visited  the  island  at  that  time 
to  take  posv-6sion  of  several  valuable  estates  which  had  fallen  to  him  by  in- 
heritance, adjoining  the  plantations  of  Josephine's  uncle,  M.  Henaudin. 

The  viscount  was'very  hospitably  entertdned  by  M.  Eenaudin,  and  was  so 
attracted  by  the  vivacity,  grace,  and  loveliness  of  Josephine,  and  also  by  the 
fact  that  their  union  would  unite  several  of  the  most  valuable  estates  upon 
the  island,  that  he  offered  her  his  hand  in  marriage.  Josephine,  with  much 
reluctance,  for  her  heart  was  elsewhere,  accepted  the  offer,  being  overcome 
by  the  pereuaaions  of  her  uncle  and  ai^t.  It  was  necessary  for  Viscount 
Beaiihai'nais  to  return  immediately  to  Finance.  AiTangements  were  made  for 
Josephine  to  follow  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  to  visit  a  relative  in  Paris, 
where  the  nuptials  were  to  be  consummated. 

The  ai-tless  yet  beautiful  and  fascinating  Creole  girl,  immediately  upon  her 
arrival  in  Paris,  Was  introduced  to  the  most  brilliant  society  of  the  metropo- 
lis, and  became  the  object  of  genei-al  admii-ation.  Her  husband,  proud  of 
her  beauty  and  accomplishments,  presented  -her  to  the  court ;  and  she  won 
the  especial  regards  of  the  queen,  Marie  Antoinette. 

But  French  philosophy  had  then  undermined  all  the  foundations  of  reli- 
gion. The  marriage-tie  had  lost  its  sanctity,  and  was  regarded  merely  as  a 
partnership,  which  was  to  be  formed  and  dissolved  at  pleasure.    Beauharnais, 
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a  gay  man  of  the  worlil,  surrenrlered  himself,  unrestrained,  to  the  dor 
of  these  principlea.  The  life  of  Josephine  became  shrouded  in  gloom.  Her 
husband,  though  ever  acfenowled^ng  her  virtues  and  attractions,  lavished 
upon  his  guilty  favorites  the  attentioos  due  only  to  her.  At  length,  bitter 
alienation  sprang  up  between  husband  and  wife.  Josephine,"  having  received 
wounds  too  deep  to  be  healed,  took  her  little  daughter  Hortense,  and,  world- 
wearj-,  heaft-craebed,  returned  to  fcer  uncle's  home  in  Martinique. 

She  had  then  also  a  son,  Eugene,  whom  her  husband  had  taken  fi'om  lier, 
and  sent  to  a  boarding-school  in  France.  With  tears  she  imploied  M.  Beau-' 
harnais  to  allow  her  to  take  Eugene  with  her  also.  He  flatly  refused. 
Josephine  remained  three  years  with  her  child  Hortense  in  Martinique  At 
length,  M.  Beauharnais,  weary  of  a  life  of  wn  and  shame,  and  never  able  to 
forget  the  virtues  of  his  injured  wife,  wrote  to  her  with  expressions  of  the 
deepest  regi-et  for  the  past,  and  implored  her  to  return.  Josephine  confessed 
to  her  friends  that  the  wounds  she  had  received  were  so  severe,  that,  were  it 
not  for  the  love  she  bore  Eugene,  she  oould  not  go  back;  but  tJiat  she  should 
much  prefer  to  spend  the  remainder  of  her  days  in  the  seclusion  of  her  native 
island. 

A  mother's  love,  however,  triumphed ;  and  taking  with  her  Hortense,  then 
a  beautiful  child  of  ten  yeai-s  of  age,  she  embarked  for  France, 

The  French  Revolution  was  now  approacliing  the  most  stormy  period  of 
its  career.  Josephine  had  scareely  retunied  to  Paris  ere  the  Reign  of  Terror 
commenced.  Viscount  Beauharnais,  though  he  had  espoused  the  popular 
*ause,  was,  for  the  crime  of  being  a  noble,  dragged  to  prison.  Josephine, 
in  the  enduisfluce  of  anguish  which  no  pen  can  describe,  made  every  effort  to 
obtain  the  release  of  her  husband.  Instead  of  being  successful,  she  was 
arrested  herself.  At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  when  Hortense  and 
Eugene  were  asleep,  the  offioei-s  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal  seized  her. 
Without  awaking  the  children,  she  bent  over  them  with  flooded  eyes  and  a 
bursting  heart,  and  imprinted  upon  their  brows  a  farewell  kiss.  Hortense,  a 
very  affectionate  child,  though  still  asleep,  threw  her  aiTns  around  her  moth- 
er's rieok,  and,  speaking  in  her  dreams,  said,  — 

"  Come  to  bed,  mother.  Fear  nothing.  They  shall  not  take  you  away  tliis 
night.    I  have  prayed  to  God  for  you." 

The  children  were  left  in  utter  destitution.  They  had  a  distant  relative 
residing  near  Versailles.  Eugene  l%]  Hortense  there,  where  they  were  kindly 
received.  "Viscount  Beauharnais  was  imprisoned  in  the  Luxembourg;  Jose- 
phine, in  the  Convent  of  the  Carmelites.  M.  Beauharnais  was  soon  brought 
before  the  rail itaiy  tribunal,  and  condemned  as  an  aristocrat;  and  his  head 
fell  beneath  the  slide  of  the  guillotine.  Josephine  was  aiTaigned  before  the 
same  tribunal.  She  was  accused  of  the  crime  of  being  the  wife  of  a  noble, 
and  the  friend  of  Mai'ie  Antoinette.  She  was  consequently  doomed  to  die, 
and  was  to  be  led  to  the  Concien-gerie,  and  thence  to  her  execution.  The  day 
before  she  itas  to  be  conducted  to  the  scaffold,  there  was  a  new  revolution : 
Robespierre  was  guillotined,  and  Josephine  was  liberated. 

She  emerged  from*  her  prison  into  the  crowdM  streets  of  Paris  a  widow, 
friendless  and  penniless.    Her  husband's  property  had  been  confiscated,  and 
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nearly  all  her  frienda  had  perished.  She  soon  found  her  children.  The 
Reign  of  Terror  still  continued.  Young  girls  and  boys  were  guillotined. 
The  threat  of  Marat  ever  rang  in  her  ears,  "We  must  exterminate  all  the 
whelps  of  aristocracy."  Hoping  to'  conceal  her  children  among  the  masses 
of  the  people,  and  impelled  also  b^  the  pressure  of  poverty,  she  apprenticed 
her  son  to  a  house-carpenter;  while  Hoi-tcnse  was  placed  in  the  shop  of  a 
seamstress. 

Josephine  possessed  such  endowments  of  intelligence,  grace,  and  beauty, 
that  she  would,  under  any  circumstances,  create  enthusiastic  friends.  A  lady 
of  wealth  invited  her,  with  Hortense,  to  her  house,  and  charitably  supplied 
all  their  wants.  Influential  friends  gathered  arowmi  her;  and  through, their 
aid,  after  long  efforts,  she  succeeded  in  regaining  a  portion  of  her  husband's 
confiscated  estates.  Thas  provided  with  a  frugal  competence,  she  obtained  a 
home  of  her  own,  with  Eagene  and  Hortense  by  her  side.  With  rigid 
economy,  Josephine  was  enabled  to  keep  up  an  appearance  of  elegance;  and 
her  family  associated  with  the  most  refined  society  of  the  metropolis. 

There  was  then  a  young  man  in  Paris,  twenty-three  yeai-s  old,  of  foreign 
name,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who  was  beginning  to  attract  attention.  He  had 
performed  some  brilliant  exploits  at  the  siege  of  Toulon,  and  had  very  ener- 
getically quelled  an  insurrection  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  To  prevent  another 
inson'ection,  he  had  received  orders  from  the  Convention  to  disai-m  tlje  popu- 
lace. The  sword  of  Viscount  Beaiiharnais  was  thus  taken  from  the  family. 
Eugene  Beauharnais,  an  exceedingly  intelligent  and  graceful  boy  of  about 
twelve  years,  obtained  access  to  General  Bonaparte,  and  so  touchingly  pleaded 
for  the  restoration  of  the  sword  of  his  father  as  to  interest  the  young  general 
deeply.  His  kind  treatment  of  the  child  so  moved  the  heart  of  Josephine, 
that  she  called  the  next  day  to  express  her  thanks.  General  Bonapatte  was 
even  more  impressed  by  the  grace  and  lovelin«ss  of  the  mother  than  he  had 
been  by  the  artlessness  of  the  child. 

The  result  was,  that  on  the  6th  of  March,  1796,  Josephine  became  the  bride 
of  General  Bonaparte,  and  Hortense  and  Eugene  became  the  step-children  of 
the  man  whose  renown  was  soon  to  fill  the  world.  Hortense  developed  into 
one  of  the  most  beaiitifol  and  fascinating  of  women.  The  Duahess  of 
Abrantes,  who  often  met  her  in  the  saloons  of  her  imperial  father,  says,  — 

"  She  was  fresh  as  a  rose ;  and,  though  her  fair  completion  was  not  reUeved 
by  much  color,  she  had  enough  to  produce  that  freshness  and  bloom  which 
was  her  chief  beauty.  A  profusion  of  light  hair  played  in  silken  locks  around 
her  soft  and  penetrating  bine  eyes.  The  delicate  roundness  of  her  slender 
figure  was  set  off  by  the  elegant  carriage  of  her  head. 

"  But  what  formed  the  chief  attraction  of  Hortense  was  the  grace  and 
suavity  of  her  mannei-s.  She  was  gay,  gentle,  amiable.  She  had  wit,  which, 
withont  the  smallest  ill  temper,  had  just  mischievousness  enough  to  be 
amusing.  She  drew  excellently,  sang  harmoniously,  and  perfoj'med  admira- 
bly in  comedy.  In  the  year  1800,  she  was  a  charming  young  girl.  She 
aftenvards  became  one  of  the  most  amiable  princesses  of  Europe.  I  bive 
seen  many,  both  in  their  own  courts  and  in  Paris ;  but  I  never  knew  one  ivho 
had  any  pretension  to  equal  talents.    Her  brother  loved  her  tenderly.    M  'po- 
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leon  regarded  her  as  hia  child.  It  is  oiiiy  in  that  country,  so  fertile  in  the 
inventions  of  scandal,  that  so  foolish  an  accusation  coTild  have  been  imagined 
as  that  any  feeling  lesa  pure' than  paternal  affection  actuated  his  conduct 
towards  her.     The  vile  calumny  met  with  the  contempt  it  merited." 

Upon  this  subject  we -may  also  quote  the  testimony  of  Boun-ienue,  who 
had  been  the  private  secretary  of  the  emperor,  but  who  became  a  partisan  of 
the  Bourbons,  and,  wwtfer  the  infltience  of  their  patronage,  wrote  a  history  of 
Napoleon.    In  this  memoir  he  says, — 

"  Napoleon  never  cherished  for  Hortense  any  feeling  but  a  real  paternal 
tenderness.  He  loved  her,  after  his  marriage  with  her  mother,  as  he  would 
have'loved  his  own  child.  For  three  yeare  at  least,  I  was  witness  to  all  their 
most  private  actions.  I  declare  that  I  never  saw  any  thing  which  could 
furnish  the  least  ground  for  suspicion,  or  the  slightest  trace  of  culpable  inti- 
macy. This  calumny  must  be  classed  with  those  which  malice  delights  to 
take  with  the  character  of  men  who  become  celebrated;  calumnies  which  are 
adopted  lightly  and  without  reflection.  I  fi-eely  declare,  that,  did  I  retain  the  ^ 
slightest  doubt  with  regard  to  this  odious  chaise,  I  would  avow  it ;  but  it  is 
not  true.  Napoleon  is  no  more:. let  his  memory  be  accompanied  only  by 
that,  be  it  good  or  bad,  which  really  took  place.  Let  not  this  reproach  be 
made  against  him  by  the  impartial  historian.  I  must  say  in  conclusion,  on 
this  delicate  subject,  that  Napoleon's  principles  were  ri^d.in  the  extreme; 
and  tliat  any  fault  of  the  nature  charged  neither  entered  his  mind,  nor  was 
in  accordance  with  his  morals  or  his  taste." 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  had  four  brothers  and  three  sistei-s.  Joseph  was 
the  eldest  of  the  family;  then  came  Napoleon;  after  him  were  Lncien, 
Louis,  and  Jerome.  The  sisters  were  Eliza,  Pauline,  and  Caroline.  Louis 
Bonaparte,  a  man  of  superior  intellectual  powers,  but  of  remarkably  pensive 
character  and  sensitive  nature,  became  strongly  attached  to  Emilie  Beauhar- 
nais,  a  daughter  of  the  Marquis  de  Beanharnais,  who  was  an  older  brother  of 
Viscount  Beanharnais,  the  former  husband  of  Josephine,  and  the  father  of 
Hortense.  The  marquis  was  a  strong  advocate  of  the  Bourbons,  and  had 
joined  the  emigi'ants  in  their  flight  from  Finance,  He  left  hie  daughter,  how- 
ever, at  the  school  of  Madame  Campan,  under  the  care  of  his  sister-in-law 
Josephine.  Hortense  also  attended  the  same  school.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, Louis  Bonaparte  formed  a  passionate  attachment  for  Emilie.  This 
attachment  to  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  old  nobles,  and  an  emigrant,  caused 
Napoleon,  who  was  then  General  Bonaparte,  and  who  was  preparing  for  tlie 
expedition  to  Egypt,  much  solicitude.  It  might  expose  him  to  suspicion.  A 
naval  offi'cor,  who  was  a  friend  of  the  rirfng  young  general,  said  to  Louis, — 

"  Do  you  know  that  a  marriage  of  this  description  might  be  highly  inj  urious 
to  your  brother,  and  render  him  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  government, 
and  that,  too,  at  a  moment  when  he  is  setting  out  on  a  hazardous  expedi- 

General  Bonapaile,  not  being  aware  of  the  depth  and  feiTor  of  his  brother's 
passion, was  so  impressed  with  the  inexpediency  of  the  connection,  that  he  sent 
Lodis  on  a  mission  to  Toulon,  and  kept  him  busy  there  until  they  both  sailed 
on  the  expedition  to  Egypt.     Emilie  Beanharnais,  not  long  after'  this,  was 
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married  to  Gieneral  Lavalette.  With  men  of  reflective,  pensive  temperament, 
love  is  an  aH-eiigroseing,  all-devouring  passion:  The  hlow  which  fell  upon  the 
lieart  of  Louia  Bonaparte  was  fatal.    He  never  recovered  from  it. 

None  of  the  honors  which  his  brother  subsequently  lavished  upon  liim 
■conld  assuage  the  grief  wliich  ever  gnawed  at  his  heait.  With  gentle  and 
attractive  manners,  loving  repose,  and  shrinking  from  power,  he  discharged 
with  eingnlar  fidelity,  but  with  a  joyless  heai-t,  all  the  duties  imposed  upon 

J  ,  He  became  President  of  the  Electoral  College  of  Po,  Grand  Constable, 
<joveraor-General  of  Piedmont,  Governor-General  of  the  Army  of  Paris, 
and  finally  lOng  of  Holland.  In  all  the  virtues  of  private  life,  he  was  one 
(jf  the  most  exemplary  of  men ;  and,  in  public  life,  the  most  bitter  foes  of 
the  Napoleonic  dynasty  give  Louis  Bonaparte  credit  for  ability  and  consci- 
entiousness. 

Hoitense  had  formed  a  strong  attachmijnt  for  Duroc,  one  of  the  young  and 
gallant  soldiers  of  the  republic,  who  afterwards  became  Duke  of  Friuli,  and 
■Grand  Marshal  of  the  Palace.  This  match  was  also  broken  o^  and  Hortense 
was  weary  of  the  world. 

Boitmenne,  in  his  memoirs  of  Napoleon,  says  that  Josephine  remarked  to 
him  one  day,  — 

"This  projected  marriage  with  Duroc  leaves  me  without  any  support.  Du- 
roc, independent  of  Bonaparte's  friendship,  is  nothing.  He  has  neither  fortune, 
rank,  nor  even  reputation.  He  can  afford  me  no  protection  against  the  enmity 
of  the  brothers.  I  must  have  some  more  certain  reliance  for  the  future.  My 
husband  loves  Louis  very  ranch.  If  I  can  succeed  in  uniting  my  daughter  to 
him,  he  will  prove  a  strong  countei-poise  to  the  calumnies  and  persecutions  of 
my  brothers-in-law." 

These  remarks  were  repeated  to  Napoleon.  He  replied,  "Josephine  labore 
in  vain.  Duroc  and  Hoitense  love  each  other,  and  they  shall  be  married,  I 
am  attached  to  Duroc.  He  is  well  bom.  I  have  given  Caroline  to  Murat, 
and  Pauline  to  Le  Clero:  I  can  as  well  give  Hoitense  to  Duvoc,  He  is  as 
good  as  the  othera.  He  is  general  of  division.  Besides,  I  have  other  views 
for  Louis." 

But  Josephine  was  inflnenced,  in  the  desire  to  unite  Hortense  and  Louis,  by 
the  strongest  motives  whicli  could  actuate  the  Human  mind.  Napoleon  was 
now  Fii«t  Consul,  and,  under  that  title,  was,  in  reality,  the  most  powerful  sov- 
ereign in  Eni-ope.  Visions  of  still  grander  power  were  rising  before  him. 
Josephine  knew  how  deep  was  his  regret  that  he  had  no  child  bearing  his 
name  to  whom  he  could  transmit  his  sceptre.  Busy  tongues  had  already  in- 
formed her  that  many  were  nrging  upon  him  that  an  heir  was  essential  to  the' 
rep<«e  of  France.  She  had  been  assured  that^er  divorce  fijpm  Napoleon  had 
been  represented  to  him  as  one  of  the  stern  necessities  of  state.  Agitated  by 
these  teiTible  feara,  she  indulged  the  hope,  that  could  she  succeed  in  uniting 
Hortense  witli  Louis  Bonapaite,  should  Hoitense  give  birth  to  a  son.  Napoleon 
would  recognize  him  as  his  heir.  Bearing  the  name  of  Bonaparte,  with  the 
blood  of  the  Bonapartes  cirenlating  in  Iiis  veins,  and  being  the  son  of  Hor- 
tense, whom  Napoleon  loved  as  a  danghtei-,  with  the  fondest  parental  affec- 
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tion  she  fondly  ima^necl  tbat  the  child  would  satisfy  Napoleon's  yearnings 
and  the  apparent  necessities  of  France,  and  that  thus  the  terrible  divorce 
might  be  aveited. 

Hortense,  broken-hearted  and  despairing,  yielded  to  the  almoat  agonizing 
importunities  of  her  mother.   Louis  also,  feeling  that  there  was  no  longer  any 
happiness  in  the  world  for  him,  sadly  submitted  to  his  fate.    Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  union  was  fonned  between  Hoi'tense  Beauharnais  and  Louis 
■  Bonaparte,  the  pai'ents  of  the  present  Emperor  of  France. 

Constant,  the  Dolet  de  chambre  of  Napoleon  I.,  in  his  memoirs,  recounting 
this  marriage,  says,  "  The  two  spouses,  Louia  and  his  bride,  were  very  and. 
Hortense  wept  bitterly  dming  the  ceremony,  and  her  tears  were  not  dried 
afterwards.  She  was  far  from  seeking  the  notice  of  her  husband,  who,  on  his 
side,  was  too  proud  to  pursne  her  with  his  attentions.  The  good  Josephine 
did  every  thing  in  her  power  to  bring  them  together.  Conscious  that  the 
union,  which  had  commenced  so  unhappUy,  waa  her  work,  she  wished  to  rec- 
oncile her  own  private  interest,  or  that  which  appeared  to  her  as  such,  with 
the  happiness  of  her  daughter;  but  her  efforts,  as  her  counsel  and  her  pi-.iyei-s, 
availed  nothing. 

"  I  have  seen,  a  hundred  times,  Madame  Louis  Bonapaite  seek  the  solitude 
of  her  apaitment  and  the  bosom  of  a  friend,  there  to  shed  her  teai-s.  She 
would  often  escape  fi-om  him  in  the  midst  of  the  saloon  of  the  First  Consul, 
where  one  saw  with  chagrin  this  young  woman,  formerly  glittei'ing  in  beauty, 
and  who  had  so  gracefuHy  performed  the  honora  of  the  palace,  dispensing 
with  etiquette,  retire  into  a  corner  or  into  the  embrasure  of  a  window  with 
some  one  of  her  intimate  friends,  sadly  to  confide  her  giiefe.  During  this 
interview,  from  which  she  would  return  with  her  eyes  red  and  flooded,  her 
husband  would  remain,  pensive  and  silent,  at  the  end  of  the  saloon." 

Louis  BonapM-te  writes  with  his  own  pen,  iu  his  dirge-like  memoii-s,  "  Never 
was  there  a  more  gloomy  wedding.  Never  had  husband  and  wife  a  stronger 
presentiment  of  a  fiStced,  an  ill-suited  marriage.  Before  the  ceremony,  during 
the  benediction,  and  ever  afterwards,  we  both  and  equally  felt  that  we  were 
not  suited  to  each  other," 

The  fii-st  child,  the  fruit  of  this  marriage,  was  horn  in  1803,  and  received  the 
name  of  Napoleon  Charles. .  Both  Napoleon  and  Josephine  were  rendered  ex- 
ceedingly happy  by  his  birth.  He  was  a  veiy  beautiful  child,  and  developed 
bi'illiancy  of  intellect,  and  nobility  of  character,  which  won  the  admiration  of 
all.  Napoleon  loved  the  child  most  tenderly,  and  was  ever  fond  of  forgetting 
the  ^ares  of  state  in  caressing  the  little  one ;  and,  having  decided  to  constitute 
hira  his  heir,  all  thoughts  of  the  divorce  wei'e  abandoned.  In  one  of  Jose- 
phine's lettei-s  to  Hortense,  dated  Aix  la  Chapelle,  Sept.  8, 1804,  she  writes 
in  reference  to  this  child,  —      • 

"The  news  you  give  me  of  little  Napoleon  affords  me  very  great  pleasure. 
The  emperor  has  read  your  letter.  He  ha4,  at  times,  appeai'ed  to  me  wounded 
in  not  hearing  from  you.  He  would  not  accuse  your  heart  if  he  knew  you  as 
well  as  I  do.  But  appearances  are  against  you.  Since  he  may  suppose  that 
you  neglect  him,  do  not  lose  a  moment  to  repair  the  wrongs  which  are  not  in- 
tentional.   Say  to  him  that  it  is  through  discretion  that  you  have  not  written 
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to  him;  that  your  heart  suffers  from  that  law  which  even  respect  dictates;  that, 
having  always  manifested  towards  you  the  goodness  and  the  tenderness  of  a 
fether,  it  will  ever  be  to  yoa  a  happiness  to  offer  to  him  the  homage  of  your 
gratitude.  Bonaparte  loves  you  as  if  yoa  were  his  own  child ;  and  this  greatly 
inci-eases  my  attachment  fop  him." 

Early  in  tlie  spring  of  1807,  on  the  5th  of  May,  this  child,  upon  whom  were 
centred  so  many  hopes,  and  who  was  then  euteving  hie  fiftli  year,  was  taken 
sick  of  the  croup,  and  died. '  It  was  a  dreadful  blow  to  Josephine.  Napoleon 
was  then  far  away,  just  after  the  battle  of  Eylau,  in  a  winter  encampment, 
with  his  anny  upon  the  banks  of  the  Vistula.  The  melancholy  tidings  reached 
him  at  bis  headquarters,  which  consisted  of  a  cheerless  stable,  at  a  place  called 
Osterode.  In  silence  he  buried  hia  face  in  his  hands,  and  for  a  long  time 
seemed  lost  in,painfal  musings.  TJie  following  letters,  which  he  wrote  at  the 
time  to  Josephine  and  Hoitense,  reveal,  in  some  degree,  his  feelings.  On  the 
14th  of  May,  he  wrote  to  Josephine,  — 

"I  can  appreciate  the  gi-ief  which  the  death  of  poor  Napoleon  has  caused 
you.  You  can  understand  the  anguish  which  I  experience.  I  could  wish  .that 
I  were  with  you,  that  you  might  become  moderate  and  disci-eet  in  your  grief. 
Yon  "have  had  the  happiness  of  never  losing  any  children.  But  it  is  one  of 
the  conditions  and  sorrows  attached  to  suffering  humanity.  Let  me  hear  that 
yoa  have  become  reasonable  and  tranquil.     Adieu,  my  love." 

To  Hortense  he  wrote,  a  few  days  after,  "My  daughter,  every  thing  which 
reaches  mo  fi-om  the  Hague  infojias  roe  that  you  are  um-qasonab!e.  However 
le^timate  may  be  your  grief,  it  should  have  its  bounds.  Do  not  impair  your 
health.  Seek  consolation.  Know  tliat  life  is  strewed  with  so  many  dangei-s, 
and  may  be  the  source  of  so  many  calamities,  that  death  is  hy  no  means  the 
greatest  of  evils.  Your  affectionate  father,  'Napoleon." 

Again  he  wrote  to  Josepliine,  a  few  days  after,  on  tlie  24th  of  May,  "  I  have 
received  your  letter  fi-om  Lucken.  I  see  with  pain  that  your  grief  is  still  un- 
abated, and  that  Hortense  is  not  yet  with  you.  She  is  tmreasonable,  and 
merits  not  to  be  loved,  since  she  loves  only  her  children.  Strive  to  calm  youi-- 
self,  and  give  me  no  more  pain.  For  every  iiTemediable  evil  we  must  find  con- 
solation.    Adieu,  my  love.  Wholly  thine,  Napoleon"." 

On  the  2d  of  June,  he  wrote  to  Hortense  in  tlie  following  terms  of  tender 
reproach:  "My  daughter,  you  have  not  wiitten  me  one  word  in  your  well- 
founded  and  great  grief  You  have  forgotten  every  thing,  as  if  you  had  no 
other  loss  to  endure.  I  am  informed  that  you  no  longer  love;  that  you  are 
indifferent*  to  every  thing.  I  perceive  it  by  your  silence.  This  is  not  right, 
Hortense.  It  is  not  what  you  promised  me.  Your  child  was  every  thing  to 
you.  Your  mother  and  I — are  we  nothing,  then?  Had  I  been  at  Malmaison, 
I  should  have  shared  your  anguish ;  but  I  should  have  also  wished  that  you 
would  restore  yourself  to  your  best  friends.  Adieu,  my  daughter.  Bo  cheer- 
ful. We  must  learn  resignation.  Cherish  your  health,  that  you  may  be  able 
to  fulfil  all  your  duties.  My  wife  is- very  sad  in  view  of  your  condition.  Do 
not  add  to  her  anguish.  Your  affectionate  father,  Napoleoi^." 

At  the  time  of  the  death  of  this  child,  Louis  Boiiaparte,  the  husband  of 
Hortense,  had  been  King  of  Holland  about  one  year,  and  was  residing  with 
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Qaeen  Hortense  at  the  Hague.  Anotlier  son  had  been  born  to  them  on  the 
11th  of  October,  1804,  to  whom  they  had  given  the  nam?  of  Napoleon  Louis. 
The  arguish  of  Hortense  was  so  great,  that  she  seemed  to  have  lost  all  love 
for  this  her  snrviving  child.  In  a  letter  which  Napoleon  wrote  her  on  the 
16th  of  June,  he  says,  — 

"  My  daughter,  your  griefs  tonch  my  heart ;  but  I  could  wish  that  you  would 
summon  more  fortitude.  To  live  is  to  suffer ;  and  the  sincere  man  struggles 
incessantly  to  gain  the  victory  over  himself.  I  do  not  love  to  see  you  unjust 
towards  the  little  Napoleon  Louis  and  towards  all  your  filends.  Your  mother 
and  I  cherish  the  hope  to  be  more  in  your  heart  than  we  are.  I  am  well,  and 
I  love  you  intensely.  Adieu,  my  daughter.  I  embrace  you  with  my  whole 
heart. — Napoieon." 

Again  Josephine  wrote;  and  I  quote  these  letters  the  more  fi-eely,  to  show 
that  the  palace  as  well  as  the  cottage  has  its  shgre  of  giiefi.  "Your letter 
has  affected  me  deeply,  my  dear  daughter.  I  see  how  pi-ofound  and  nnvaiy- 
ing  is  your  grief;  and  I  perceive  it  stDl  more  sensibly  by  the  anguish  which 
I  experience  myself.  We  have  lost  that,  which,  in  every  respect,  was  most 
worthy  to  be  loved.  My  tears  flow  as  on  the  first  day.  Oar  grief  is  too 
well  founded  for  reason  to  he  able  to  cause  it  to  cease :  nevertheless,  my  dear 
Hortense,  we  should  moderate  it. 

"You  are  not  aJone  in  the  world.  There  still  remain  to  you  a  husband, 
an  interesting  child,  and  a  mother  whose  tender  love  you  well  know ;  and 
you  have  too  much,  sensibility  to  regard  all  that  with  coldness  and  indiffer- 
ence." 

The  death  of  little  Ifapoleon  took  -place,  as  we  have  mentioned,  in  May, 
18.07.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  such  maternal  giiefs  as  these  that  Charles 
Louis  Napoleoh  Bonaparte,  the  third  son  of  Louis  and  Hortense,  was  bom  on 
the  20th  of  April,  1808.  This  child,  usually  called  Louis  Napoleon,  and  who 
is  now  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  ia  the  subject  ot  this  memoii'.  His  moth- 
er Hortense,  Queen  of  Holland,  was,  at  the  tmie  ot  hii  bii-tb,  in  Paris,  Na- 
poleon yas  then  at  the  summit  of  liis  biUhant  ciieer,  sniTOunded  with 
imperial  splendor,  and  all  Europe  prostiite  before  bim  The  birth  of  the 
young  prince  was  welcomed  by  explosions  ot  artillery  all  along  the  linos  of 
the  army,  from  Hamburg  to  Rome,  and  fiom  the  Pyienees  to  the  Danube, 
In  the  following  sti-ain,  Josephine  congratulates  her  daughter  upon  the  birth 
of  this  child.    The  letter  is  dated  at  Bordeaux,  on  the  23d  of  April.* 

"I  am,  my  dear  Hortense,  in  an  excess  of  joy.  The  tidings  of  your  happy 
accouchement  were  brought  to  me  yesterday  by  M.  de  Villeneuve.  I  felt 
my  heart  beat  the  moment  I  saw  him  enter;  but  I  cherished  the  hope  that 

»  The  Monitaur  of  April  21  thus  announces  this  event ;  "  Yestardoj,  at  one  o'cloek,  her 
Majesty  the  Qneen  of  Holhrad  was  Bately  deliTered  of  n  prince.  In  conformity  with  Art.  40 
of  the  Act  of  the  Constitution  of  28,  Flore'al  yenr  12,  M.  the  Chancellor  of  tlie  Empire  at- 
tested the  birth,  and  wrote  immediately  bj  the  emperor,  the  empress,  and  the  King  of  Holland, 
to  commnnieate  the  intelligence.  At  five  o'clock  in  the  erening,  the  act  of  birth  was  received  by 
the  arch-ehancelTor,  assisted  by  his  Eminence  Keynault  do  St.  Jean  d'Angely,  minister  of  state, 
and  state  secretary,  of  the  imperial  family.  In  the  absence  of  the  eraperor,  the  new-born  prince 
has  not  yet  I'eceived  his  name.  Thia  will  be  provided  for  by  an  nllerior  act,  aeeording  to  the 
orders  uf  bis  MaJBSty." 
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he  hail  only  good  tidings  to  bi-ing  me,  and  my  presentiments  did  not  deceive 
me.  I  know  that  Napoleon  Louis  will  console  himself  in  not  having  a  sister, 
and  that  he  already  loves  very  much  his  brother.  Embrace  them  both  for 
me." 

These  two  children  of  Ilortenso  and  Louis  Bonaparte  were  regarded  by 
Napoleon  and  Josephine  with  the  gieatest  interest.  By  a  decree  of  the 
Senate,  which  was  submitted  to  the  acceptation  of  the  French  people,  and 
which  was  adopted  by  3,521,675  votes,  there  being  but  2,579  in  opposition, 
they  were  declared  the  heive  to  the  imperial  throne,  should  Napoleon,  and 
his  elder  brother  Jo^ph,  die  without  children.* 

When  we  read  the  redbrd  of  the  anguish  of  Queen  Hortenae,  in  view  of 
the  death  of  her  eldest  child ;  when  we  remember  that  he  died  in  May,  1807, 
and  that  Lonis  Napoleon  was  born  not  quite  one  year  after,  in  April,  1808,  — 
it  seems  to  be  a  sufficient  i-eply  to  the  charge  that  Hortense  was,  during  those 
months,  living  in  guilty  pleasure.  It  ia,  of  course,  impossible  to  prove  that  a 
charge  of  the  nature  to  which  we  here  refer  is  not  true ;  but  the  circum- 
stances seem  to  render  such  an  accusation  almost  impossible.  No  mother, 
weeping  m  anguish  over  the  death  of  her  firat-born,  could  be  thus  living. 

The  Berkeley  Men,  in  their  admirable  work  npon  "  The  Napoleon  Dynasty," 
say,  "  We  have  found  nothing  in  our  investigations  npon  this  subject 
to  jnstify  even  a  suspicion  against  the  morals  or  integrity  of  Louis  or  Hor- 
tense ;  and  we  here  dismiss  the  subject  with  the  remark,  that  there  is  more 
cause  for  sympathy  with  the  parties  to  this  unhappy  union  than  of  censare 
for  their  conduct."  f 

The  union  was  indeed  a  very  unhappy  one.  There  were  no  congenial 
sympathies  between  husband  and  wife.  The  grief-stricken  mother,  secluding 
herself  from  all  society,  in  hor  anguish  almost  foi^etting  her  surviving  child, 
had  gone  to  Paris  that  she  might  be  near  Josephine  in  the  hour  of  woman's 
greatest  trial.  After  the  biith  of  Louis  Napoleon,  she  felt  but  little  disposi- 
tion to  return  to  her  husband ;  and  the  estrangement  between  them  increased, 
until  it  resulted  in  final  separation. 

Napoleon,  at  St.  Helena,  refening  to  this  painful  subject,  said,  "Lonis  bad 
been  spoiled  by  reading  the  works  of  Rousseau.  He  contrived  to  agree  with 
his  wife  only  for  a  few  montlis.  There  were  foults  on  both  sides.  On  the 
one  hand,  Louis  was  too  teasing  in  bis  temper;  and,  on  the  other,  Hortense 
was  too  volatile.  Hortense,. the  virtuous,  the  devoted,  the  generous  Hortense, 
was  not  entirely  faultless  in  her  conduct  towards  her  husband.  This  I  must 
acknowledge  in  spite  of  all  the  affection  I  bore  her,  and  the  sincere  attach- 
ment I  am  sure  she  entertained  for  me.  Though  Louis'  whimsical  humors 
were,  in  all  probability,  sufficiently  teasing,  yet  he  toved  Hortenae.  In  such  a 
case,  a  woman'  should  learn  to  subdue  her  own  temper,  and  endeavor  to 
return  her  husband's  attachment. 

"  Pei'haps  an  excuse  might  be  found  for  the  caprice  of  Lijuis'  disposition 
in  the  deploi-able  st;ite  of  his  health,  the  age  at  which  it  became  deranged, 

*  Ilisioini  Komplfite  ilo  NapoJiSon  III.,  Bmiiereiir  des  iTran^ais,  par  MM.  Gallix  et  Guy, 
p,  17. 

f  Napoli:oii  Dynasty,  by  tha  Berkeley  Men,  p,  44. 
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and  the  honible  circumstaacea  wliioli  led.  to  that  derangement,  and  which 
must  Lave  bad  a  considerable  influence  upon  his  mind.  He  was  at  the  point 
of  death  on  the  occasion,  and  has  ever  since  been  subject  to  the  most  cruel 
infii-mities.     He  is  almost  paralytic  on  one  side." 

Louia  Bonaparte  the  father,  in  his  melancholy  memoirs,  alludes  to  these 
slandera  with  which  Hortense  had  been  assailed,  and  repels  with  contempt 
and  indignation  every  insinuation  gainst  the  purity  of  her  character.  In 
his  peculiar  state  of  mind,  one  would  think,  that,  if  there  had  been  the  shadow 
of  an  occasion  for  jealousy,  he  would  have. detected  it,  especially  as  he  needed 
justification  for  the  separation  between  himself  and  wife.. 

In  one  of  Josephine's  letters  to  Hortense,  she  writes,  in  refei-ence  to  this 
alienation,  "  Why  show  to  Louis  this  repugnance  ?  Instead  of  rendering  him 
more  nngraeious  stiil,  by  caprice,  by  inequality  of  chai-a«ter,  why  do  you  not 
rather  make  efforts  to  surmount  your  indifference?  But  you  will  say  he  is 
not  amiable :  if  not  in  your  eyes  amiable,  he  may  appear  .so  to  others.  As  for 
myself,  I  imagine  that  I  behold  him  as  he  is,  — more  loving,  doubtless,  tlian 
lovaUe;  but  this  is  a  great  and  rare  quality.  He  ia  generous,  benevolent, 
feeling,  and,  above  all,  an  excellent  father.  If  you  so  willed,  he  wo^d  prove 
a  good  husband. 

"  His  melancholy,  his  love  of  retirement,  injure  him  in  your  esteem.  For 
these,  I  ask  you,  is  he  to  blame  ?  Is  he  obliged  to  conform  his  nature  to  cir- 
cumstances ?  Who  could  have  predicted  to  him  his  fortune  ?  But,  according 
to  you,  he  has  not  even  the  courage  to  bear  that  fortune.  This,  I  believe,  is  an 
error;  bat  he  certainiy  wants  the  strength.  With  his  ascetic  inclinations,  his 
invincible  desire  for  retirement  and  study,  he  finds  himself  misplaced  in  the 
elevated  rank  to  which  he  has  attained. 

"Ton  desire  that  he  should  imitate  his  brother:  give  him,  first  of  all,  the 
same  temperament.  Ton  have  not  failed  to  remai'k  that  almost  our  entire 
existence  depends  upon  our  health,  and  that  upon  onr  digestion :  let  poor 
Lonis  digest  better,  and  you  would  find  him  more  amiable.  Take  pity  on  a 
man  who  has  to  lament  that  he  possesses  what  would  constitute  anothei-'s 
happiness.  Before  condemning  him,  think  of  othera,  who,  like  him,  have 
groaned  beneath  the  burden  of  their  greatness,  and  bathed  with  their  tears 
that  diadem  which  they  had  believed  had  never  been  destined  for  their 
trow." 

The  emperor  ever  manifested  the  deepest  interest  in  tlie  two  children  of 
Louis  and  Hoi-tenae.  Even  after  his  divorce  fi'ora  Josephine  and  the  birth 
of  the  son  of  Maria  Louisa,  aware  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  life  of  his  own 
child,  he  still  carefully  cherished  these  children.  Hortense  now  spent  much 
of  her  time  in  Paris,  occupying,  it  ia  said,  the  hotel  No.  17,  Rue  Lafitte,  now 
the  residence  of  one  of  the  Rothschilds.  On  one  occasion,  wSen  little  Louis 
Kapoleon  was  but  a  year  old,  Napoleon  being  absent  on  a  campaign  in  Ger- 
many, Hortens^,  without  consulting  him,  took  her  two  children  with  her  to 
the  baths  of  Baden.  They  were  thus  exposed  to  the  petil,  as  two  acknowl- 
edged French  princes,  of  being  seized  by  the  Aitstriana,  and  held  as  hostages. 
The  emperor  immediately  wrote  to  her  from  Eberadorf,  under  date  of  May 
28,1809,— 
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"My  daughter,  I  am  mucli  displeased  (tris  mSconUnt)  that  you  shouH 
have  left  France  without  my  permission,  and  particularly  that  yon  should 
have  taten  my  nephews  from  France.  Since  you  are  at  the  waters  of  Baden, 
reiil^n  there ;  but,  in  one  hour  after  the  reception  of  this  letter,  send 
my  two  nephews  to  Strasbourg,  near  to  the  empress.  They  ought 
never  to  leave  France.  It  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  had  occasion  to 
be  dissatisfied  with  you ;  but  you  ought  not  to  dispose  of  my  nephews  without 
my  permission.  You  ought  to  perceive  the  mischievous  effect  which  tliat 
may  produce.  Since  the  waters  of  Baden  are  beneficial  to  yoa,  you  can 
remain  thei-e  some  days ;  bat  I  repeat  to  you,  do  not  delay  for  a  moment 
sending  my  nephews  to  Strasbourg.  Should  t[ie  empress  go  to  the  waters  of 
,  Plombieres,  they  can  accompany  her  there ;  but  they  ought  never  to  cross 
the  Bridge  of  Strasbourg."  * 

The  ijonfidential  correspondence  of  Josephine  renders  it  evident  that 
the  younger  child,  Louis  Napoleon,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  the  favor- 
ite, certainly,  of  Josephine.  This  was,  perhaps,  the  result  of  his  being  more 
with  his  grandmother  than  was  his  older  brother.  Louis  Napoleon,  even 
as  a  child,  seemed  to  have  inherited  some  of  the  sadness  which  had  cast  its 
gloom  over  his  parental  home.  Ho  was  the  son  of  a  grief-stricken  mother. 
The  silent,  thoughtful,  pensive  temperament  has  ever  remarkably  predomi- 
nated in  his  character;  and  yet  with  this  pensive  mood  there  was  united  an 
affeotionateness  of  disposition  which  ever  endeared  him  greatly  to  his  friends. 
When  the  emperor  was  at  home,  he  was  very  fond  of  having  the  two 
princes  near  him :  he  took  great  pleasure  in  sharing  in  their  games,  and  in 
watching  their  intellectual,  social,  and  moral  developments,  ft  was  quite  his 
custom  to  have  them  with  him  at  hia  meals,  when  he  endeavored,  for  a  few 
moments,  to  get  entire  relief  from  the  cares  of  state.  They  had  a  little  table 
placed  by  his  side.  He  would  question  them  in  reference  to  their  lessons,  and 
teach  them  such  sentiments  aa  he  wished  to  impress  upon  their  minds.t 

Hortense  was  in  wretched  health,  and  in  a  state  of  extreme  mental  dejec- 
tion. She  was  often  absent  at  the  springs,  leaving  her  younger  son  with 
Josephine,  while  the  elder  was  with  his  father.  In  June,  1813,  Hoitense  was 
at  Aix  in  Savoy :  the  two  children  wei-e  with  Josephine  at  Malmaison.  Louis 
Napoleon  was  then  five  years  of  i^e.  For  some  unexplained  reason,  he  was 
called  in  the  family  by  the  endearing  epithet  of  little  "  Oui,  Oui,"  —  "  Yes,  Yes." 
On  the  11th  of  June,  Josephine  wi-ote  to  Hoitense,  "I  am  delighted  to 
have  the  6hiklren  with  me.  They  are  charming.  I  must  tell  you  of  a  beauti- 
ful response  of  little  Oui  Oui.  He  was  reading  to  the  Abbe  Bertrand  a  fable 
upon  the  subject  of  metamoiphosis.  Being  called  upon  to  explain  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  he  said,  '  I  wish  I  could  change  myself  into  a  little  bird.  I 
would  then  fly  away  at  the  hour  of  your  lesson ;  but  I  would  come  back  when 
M.  Haze,  my  Gterman  teacher,  arrives.'  — '  But,  prince,'  responded  the  abb^, '  it 
is  not  veiy  polite  for  you  to  say  that  to  me.' — 'Oh!'  rei)liedOui  Oui, 'what  I 
said  was  only  for  the  lesson,  not  for  the  man.'    Do  you  not  think,  with  me, 

»  Lettriis  de  NapoMoa  et  Josephine,  torn.  ii.  p.  293. 

t  Histoiie  complete  de  Napol&ta  IIL,  Empcreur  des  Fraii9ius,  p.  18. 
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that  this  repartee  was  ires  spirituelle  f  It  was  not  possible  for  him  to  extricate 
himself  with  more  delicacy  and  graeefalness." 

Again  Josephine  wrote  to  Hortense,  a  few  days  after,  on  the  29th,  "M.  de 
Turpin  has  bronght  me  your  letter,  my  dear  daughter.  I  see,  with  pain,  bow 
sad  and  melancholy  you  still  are.  Take  courage,  my  dear  Hortense.  I  hope 
that  happiness  will  yet  be  yoor  lot^  You  have  passed  through  many  trials. 
Have  not  all  persons  their  griefs?  The  only  difFerenco  is  in  the  greatei-  or 
less  fortitude  of  soul  with  which  one  supports  them.  Tour  children  mourn 
over  your  sorrows.  Every  thing  announces  in  them  an  excellent  charac- 
ter, and  a  strong  attachment  for  you.  The  more  I  see  of  them,  the  more  I 
love  them.  Nevertheless  I  do  not  spoil  them.  Feel  easy  on  their  account. 
We  follow  exactly  what  you  have  prescribed  for  their  regimen  and  their 
studies.  When  they  have  done  well  during  the  week,  I  invite  them  to  break- 
fest  and  dine  with  rae  on  the  sabbath." 

Josephine  wrote  to  Hortense  on  the  6th  of  August,  1S13, — 

"I  see  with  pleasure  tliat  yoa  have  not  forgotten  the  years  of  yom'  child- 
hood, and  yon  are  very  kind  to  your  mother  in  recalling  them  to  her,  I  did 
right  in  making  happy  two  children  so  good  and  so  affectionate,  and  they  have 
since  abundantly  recompensed  me  for  it.  Your  children  will  do  the  same  for 
you,  my  deai-  Hortense.    Their  hearts  resemble  yours, 

"The  little  Oui  Oni  is  always  gallant  and  amiable  to  me.  Two  days  ago, 
in  seeing  Madame  Taacher  leave  us,  who  went  to  join  her  husband  at  the 
springs,  he  said  to  Madame  Bouchepom, — 

'"Madame  Tascher  must  love  her  husband  very  much  indeed  to  be  willing 
to  leave  my  gi'andraamma  to  go  to  him.' 

"Do  you  not  think  that  was  chai'ming?  On  the  same  day, ho  went  to  walk 
in  the  woods  of  Butard.  As  soon  as  he  was  on  the  gi'and  avenue,  he  threw 
his  hat  into  the  air,  shouting,  'Oh,  how  I  love  beautiful  itfature!'  Not  a  day 
passes  in  which  some  one  is  not  amused  by  his  amiability.  The  children  ani- 
mate all  around  me.  Judge  if  you  have  not  rendered  me  happy  in  leaving 
them  with  me."   ■ 

It  is  said  that  Madams  de  Stael,  who  was  fond  of  dazzling  all  by  the  display 
of  the  brilliance  of  her  eonvei-sational  powers,  had  a  chance  intei-view  with 
the  young  prince,  and  overwhelmed  liini  with  her  questions.  He  replied  with 
gi'eat  calmness,  and  judgment  beyond  his  age.  After  she  had  gone,  the  child 
turned  to  Mairlame  Boubers,  saying,  "That  lady  is  a  great  ijuestion -monger.  I 
wonder,  now,  if  that  is  what  people  call  genius."* 

But  days  of  dai'kness  and  gloom  began  to  lower  over  the  empire  of  Na- 
poleon. AU  Europe  was  armed  against  him,  and  the  mnjestic  fabric  of 
power  which  he  had  reared  was  crumbled  to  the  dust.  These  gathering  dis- 
astere  roused  all  the  heroism  of  Hortense.  Indignantly  she  remonstrated  with 
Maria  Louisa  against  the  wealtnesa  she  displayed  in  so  readily  abandoning  her 
husband  and  Paris.  The  allied  armies  were  m.irching  upon  the  metropolis: 
the  thunders  of  their  artillery  could  already  be  heard  in  the  streets  of  the 
city.    All  who  could  escape  were  flying  in  dismay. 

*  Life  of  Louis  Kapoleon,  bj  J.  A.  St.  Joha,  p.  90. 
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"I  shall  remain  in  Paris,"  esclaitoei]  Hortense  to  Begnanit,  colonel  of  tlie 
National  Guari3,  "  I  will  share  with  the  Parisians  all  their  fortunea,  be  they 
good  or  bad,  I  wish  that  I  were  the  motlier  of  the  King  of  Rome :  I  would 
in^ire  all  around  me  with  the  energy  I  coald  exhibit.  ITn fortunately,  I  can- 
not fill  the  place  of  the  empress ;  but  I  (3,0  not  ^oubt  that  the  empei-or  is  exe- 
cuting pantBuvres  which  will  soon  conduct  him  hither.  Paris  must  hold  out ; 
and,  if  the  National  Guard  ia  willing  to  defend  it,  tell  them  that  I  pledge  my- 
self to  remain  here  with  my  sons."  * 

Ailer  the  sun-ender  of  the  city,  and  when  all  hope  was  gone,  Hortense  was 
urged  by  her  huaband  to  retire  with  the  childr^,  lest  they  should  be  seized 
by  the  enemy  as  hostages.  She  retired  to  Navarre,  where  she  took  refuge . 
witk  Josephine.  'Soon,  however,  receiving  assurances  of  protection  from  the 
Emp*or  Alexander,  she  returned  again  to  Paris  with  her  sons.  After  the 
departure  of  Napoleon  for  Elba,  she  resided  at  Malmaison  most  of  the  time 
with  her  mother  and  the  two  childi'en.  In  May,  1814,  while  Napoleon  was  at 
Elba,  Josephine  died  at  Malmaison  in  the  anna  of  her  daughter.  The  grief 
of  Hortense  was  agonizing.  Of  Josephine  it  has  been  truly  said,  "  She  never 
caused  the  shedding  of  a  single  tear."  Nine  months  after  the  death  of  Jose- 
phine, in  March,  1815,  Napoleon  retrnTied  from  Elba.  Mai'La  Louisa  and  her 
child  were  prisonei-s  in  Austria. 

Hortense  was  in  Paris  to  welcome  the  emperor.  ."  Sire,"  said  she,  "  I  had 
a  streng  presentiment  that  yon  would  return ;  and  I  waited  for  you  here." 
The  two  young  princes  were  immediately  presented  to  him ;  and  he  received 
them  with  the  wannest  affection.  Hortense  was  invested  with  the  honor  of 
presiding  at  the  imperial  palace.  The  firat  oflicial  act  of  Napoleon  was  char- 
acteristic of  his  whole  career. 

.Though  the  Council  of  State  immediately  issued  a  decree,  stating  that  the 
nation,  by  nearly  four  million  of  votes,  had  conferred  upon  Napoleon  the  im- 
perial dignity,  and  made  it  hereditary  in  hia  family ;  that  foreignei-a  had  forced 
the  Bourbona  upon  France ;  that  Napoleon  had  abdicated  to  save  France  from 
the  effusion  of  blood,  but  that  this  abdication  was  not  in  accordance  with  the 
will  of  the  people,  and  could  not  destroy  the  aolemn  contract  which  had  been 
formed  between  the  nation  and  the  emperor ;  and  that  Napoleon,  in  re-ascending 
the  throne  to  which  .the  people  had  raised  him,  had  only  re-eatabliahed  the  most 
sacred  rights  of  the  nation,  returning  to  reign  by  tlie  only  principle  of  legiti- 
macy which  Fi.'ance  had  recognized  and  sanctioned  for  the  past  twenty-five 
years, — notwithstanding  this  veiy  decisive  decree,  Napoleon  was  so  anxious 
to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  usuipation,  that  he  insisted  that  the  question 
of  his  re-election  should  be  submitted  to  the  suffrages  of  the  French  people. 
The  vote  was  taken  in  all  the  departments  of  France.    Napoleon  was  chosen 

*  In  reference  to  the  invasion  of  B'lance  by  tlie  allies,  Alison  says,  "  Never  had  such  an  innn- 
datioii  of  armed  men  ponred  over  a  single  country.  Eight  hundred  thonaand  warriors,  in  the 
highest  state  of  diaciplino  and  equipment,  had  already  entered  ;  and  the  stream  still  continued  to 
flow  on,  without  any  visible  abatement.  The  eastern  provinces  could  no  longer  maintain  the 
armed  multitude ;  already  they  extended  over  the  central  parts  of  the  country,  and  wore  even 
approaching  those  which  were  washed  by  the  Atlantic  wave." 
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to  the  chief  magistracy  by  a  majority  of  more  than  a  million  of  votes  over  all 
other  parties. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  1815,  there  was  an  exceedingly  imposing  ceremony  in 
the  Field  of  Mai-s  for  the  re-inauguration  of  the  re-elected  Emperor  of  Fraifte, 
Napoleon  ascended  an  elevated  platform,  dressed  in  imperial  robes,  with  his 
two  nephews,  Napoleon  Louis  and  Louis  Napoleon,  at  his  side.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Bouen  reconsecrated  the  eagles  restored  to  the  bannei-s,  and  im- 
plored upon  their  cause  the  blessing  of  the  God  of  armies.  An  address  was 
then  read  to  the  emperor  from  the  electors  of  Paris,  containing  the  following 
words :  — 

"Sire, — The  French  people  had  conferi-ed  upon  yon  the  crown,  and  you 
have  laid  it  down  without  their  consent.  Tlieir  suffrages  How  impose  upon 
you  the  duty  of  resuming  it.  What  does  the  league  of  allied  kings  r^uire  ? 
how  have  we  given  cause  for  their  aggression  ?  We  do  not  wish  for  the  chief 
they  would  impose  upon  us,  and  we  wish  for  the  one  they  do  not  like.  We 
are-threatened  by  invasion.  Sii-e,  nothing  shall  be  spared  to  maintain  our 
honor  and  independence.  Every  thing  shall  be  done  to  repel  an  ignominious 
yoke.  Sire,  a  throne  built  up  by  foreign  ai-miea  has  crumbled  in  an  instant 
before  you,  because  you  have  brought  to  us  from  retirement  all  the  pathways 
of  tiTie  gloi-y,  all  the  hopes  of  our  real  prosperity," 

A  shout  of  applause  from  the  attendant  tliousands  followed  the  utterance- 
of  these  words,  which  shout  is  represented  by  those  who  heard  it  as  appall- 
ing in  its  sublimity.    In  Napoleon's  brief  reply,  he  said,  —     ■ 

"Emperor,  cousnl,  soldier,  I  owe  eveiy  thing  to  the  people.  In  prosperity 
and  in  adversity,  on  the  field  of  battle,  in  council,  on  the  throne,  in  exile. 
Finance  has  be*en  the  sole  and  constant  object  of  my  thoughts  and  actions," 

Then,  turning  to  the  soldiers,  he  threw  off  the  imperial  mantle,  and  ap- 
peared before  thera  in  that  simple  costume  of  every-day  life  with  which  all 
were  familiar.  Another  shout  buret  from  their  lips  which  seemed  to  rend 
the  skies. 
■  "  Soldiers  of  the  land  and  sea  forces,"  said  he,  "  I  confide  to  you  the  impe- 
rial eagle,  with  the  national  colore.  Ton  swear  to  defend  it  at  the  price  of 
your  blood  agmnst  the  enemies  of  your  countiy." 

A  prolonged  roar,  like  the  voice  of  echoing  thunders,  swept  along  the  lines 
as  they  repeated,  "We  swear  it,  we  swear  it!" 

As  these  cei-emoniea  proceeded,  cries  of  "Vive  I'Emperenr"  filled  the  air; 
and  a  scene  of  enthusiasm  was  witnessed  which  left  an  ever-durtng  impres- 
sion even  upon  the  most  phlegmatic  minds.  "No  one,"  writes  Savaiy,  "could 
fail  to  remailc,  that  never  did  the  French  people,  at  any  period  of  the  Reve- 
lation, seem  more  disposed  to  defend  their  liberty  and  their  independence." 

The  two  young  princes,  as  we  have  said,  stood  by  the  side  of  the  em- 
peror on  this  occasion.  He  presented  them  separately  to  the  deputations  of 
the  people  and  of  the  array,"  as  those,  in  the  direct  line  of  inheritance,  upon 
whom  the  future  interests  of  France  might  depend.*  Louis  Napoleon  was 
then  seven  years  of  age.  This  scene  must  have  produced  a  pvofound  impres- 
sion upon  his  reflective,  sensitive  nature. 

*  Histoire  eompKtc  do  Napol&n  III.,  pnr  Mil-  Gdlix  et  Guy,  p-  19. 
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But  again  the  allied  armies  were  on  the  march  for  Paris,  ia  coluiuns  amount- 
ing to  nearly  a  million  of  inen.  Napoleon,  by  incredible  exertions,  raised 
a  band  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  and  prepared  to  cross  the 
frootier  to  assail  them  by  surprise  on  their  unsuspicious  march.  The  evening 
before  he  was  to  leave  Paris  for  that  fatal  campaign  which  resulted  in  the  dis- 
aster at  Waterloo,  ho  was  in  hia  cabinet  conversiDg  with  Marshal  Soult. 

Suddenly  little  Louis  Napoleon  opened  the  door,and  came  «ilently  creep- 
ing into  the  apartment.  His  features  were  swollen  with  an  expression  of  the 
profoundest  grie^  which  be  seemed  to  be  struggling  in  vain  to  repress.  Ti-em- 
blingly  he  approached  the  emperor,  threw  himself  upon  his  knees,  and,  burying 
his  face  in  his  haods,  burst  into  a  flood  of  teare. 

"What  is  the  matter,  Louis ? "  said  the  emperor.  "Why  havfe  you  inter- 
rupted me?  and  why  do  you  weep  so?" 

The  young  prince  was  ho  overcome  with  grie^  that,  for  some  moments, 
he  could  not  utter  a  syllable.     At  last,  in  words  interrupted  with  sobs,  he 

"Sire,  my  governess  has  just  told  mo  that  you  are  going  away  to  the  war. 
Oh,  do  not  go  I  do  not  go  1 " 

.The  emperor  was  much  moved  by  this  aSeotionate  solicitude  manifested  by 
the  child,  and,  passing  his  hand  through  the  clustering  ringlets  of  the  boy's 
hair,  said^ — 

"My  child,thi8  is  not  the  first  time  that  I  have  been  to  the  war.  Why  are 
you  so  affliQted?    Do  not  fear  for  me.    I  shall  soon  come  back  again." 

"0  my  dear  uncle  I"  exclaimed  little  Louis,  again  .weeping  convulsively, 
"  these  wicked  allies  wish  to  kill  you.  Let  me  go  with  you,  my  uncle ;  let  me 
go  with  you." 

The  emperor  made  no  reply,  but,  taking  the  child  upon  his. knee,  prtssed 
him  to  his  heart  with  mucb  manifest  emotion.  Then,  calling  Hortense,  he' 
said  to  her,  "Take  away  my  nephew,  Hortense,  and  severely  reprimand  hia 
governess,  who,  by  her  inconsiderate  words,  has  so  deeply  excited  hie  sensi- 
bilities." Then,  after  a  few  affectionate  words  addressed  to  the  young  prince, 
he  was  about  to  hand  him  to  his  mother ;  when,  perceiving  that  Mai-shal  Soalt 
was  much  moved  by  the  scene,  he  said  to  him,  "Embrace  the  child,  mai-shal : 
he  has  a  warm  heart  and  a  noble  sou!.    Perhaps  he  is  to  be  the  hope  of  my 


•  Histoire  du  Piioce  Louis  NapoMon  sur  dea  Documents  partJcuHers  et  authentiques,  par 
!.  Renault,  p.  70, 
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Abdication  of  Napoleon.  —  His  Prediction.  —  The  AUios  io  Paris.  —  Their  Fear  of  tlie  Bona- 
parte Name.  —  Expulsion  of  HorMnse  and  her  Sons.  —  Wanderinga  and  Perseeutiona. — 
Residence  at  Lnlie  Constance.  —  StniiiES  of  Louii  Napoleon.  —  Purcliase  of  Arenemberg.  — 
Anecdotes.  —  Cuitured  S.ociety.  —  Tlic  Eeeoncilialion.  —  MilitaryTasteof  tie  Young  Prince. 
—  Vi.iits  to  Rome.  —  The  Pi'inccas  Pauline.  —  Cfliumnioua  Reports.  —  Petition  of  Pauline. 


^IFTER  the  terrible  tragedy  of  "Waterloo,  Napoleon  again 
met  Ilortense  at  Malmaison.  "She  restrained  her  own 
tears,  wntes  Baron  Fleury,  "reminding  us,  with  tlje  wisdom 
of  ■*  philo&opher  and  the  sweetness  of  an  angel,  that  we 
ought  to  surmount  our  sorrows  and  regrets,  and  submit  with 
locihty  to  the  decrees  of  Providence." 
Ni]  ok  3h  1^  m  ibdieated,  but  in  favor  of  his  son.  A  provisional  govern- 
ment WIS  esfiblished  m  Paris.  Plenipotentiaries  were  chosen  to  hasten  to 
the  healquirtei^  of  the  lilies,  and  sue  for  peace.  A  committee  was  sent 
bj  the  provisional  government  to  inform  Kapoleon  of  the  instructions  given  to 
the  envoys.  The  basis,  of  the  negotiation  intrusted  to  these  commissioners 
was  the  integi-ity  of  the  French  territory,  the  exclusion  of  the  Bourbons,  and 
the  recognition  of  Napoleon  II.    The  emperor  replied  to  them,  — 

"  The  allies  are  too  deeply  interested  in  imposing  tlie  Bourbons  upon  you 
to  nomiaate  my  son.  He  will  yet  reign  over  France ;  but  his  time  has  not 
yet  arrived." 

This  prediction,  in  its  spirit,  has  been  fulfilled.  The  heir  of  Napoleon,  by 
the  right  of  universal  suffl-age,  is  now  upon  the  re-established  imperial  throne. 
Hortense,  emulating  her  noble  mother,  endeavoi-ed  to  conceal  her  tears,  and, 
though  with  a  bui-sting  heart,  did  every  thing  in  her  power  to  solace  her 
afflicted  father.  On  the  30th  of  June,  Napoleon  bade  her  larewell,  never  to 
see  her  again.  Little  did  he  then  ima^ne  that  the  dismal  rock  of  St. 
Helena  was  to  be  his  prison  and  his  tomb,  it  is  s^d  that  the  child  Louis 
Napoleon,  as  his  uncle  bade  him  good-by,  was  almost  frantic  with  grief.  He 
clang  screaming  to  the  emperor,  and  was  at  last  taken  away  by  force,"  * 

Shortly  after  the  allies  entered  Paris,  Hortense  became  so  much  alarmed 
for  the  safety  of  her  sons,  in  consequence  of  the  bitterness  displayed  by  the 
conquerors,  that  she  concealed  them  for  a  time  in  m  old  shop,  which  was 


•  The  Piiljlic  nncl  Privatu  History  of  Najralcon  III.,  by  Samuel  Smucker,  LL.D.,  p,  33, 
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owned  by  one  of  her  frientls,  on  the  Bonlerard  Montmartre.  Every  one 
bearing  the  Bonaparte  name  was  exposed  to  obloquy.  At  length,  Ilortense 
received  an  order  from  the  allies  to  leave  Paris  within  two  hours.  In  the 
evening  of  the  19th  of  Jaly,  the  gi'ief  stricfeen  mother,  with  her  children, 
under  the  conduet  of  Count  de  Voyaa,  left  Paris  for  Switzerland.  It  was 
her  intention  to  take  refuge  in  a  country-seat  which  she  owned  in  the 
vicinity  of  Geneva.  Her  husband,  after  a  reign  as  King  of  Holland  of  a 
little  over  four  years,  had  abdicated  in  July,  1810.  He  was  now  a  melancholy 
wanderer,  separated  from  his  family,  seeking  health,  living  as  a  recluse,  and 
devoting  himself  very  sedulously  to  literary  pursuits. 

On  the  evening  of  her  departure  from  Paris,  Hortense  wrote,  "I  have 
been  obliged  to  quit  Paiis,  having  been  positively  expelled  from  it  by  the 
allied  armies.  So  greatly  am  I,  a  feeble  woman  with  her  two  children,  dreaded, 
that  the  enemies'  troops  are  posted  all  along  oar  routs,  as  they  say,  to  protect 
oar  passage,  bat,  in  reaJity,  to  insure  our  departure." 

The  Boarbons,  well  knowing  how  general  and  eager,  in  France,  was  the 
desire  for  the  restoration  of  the  empire,  while  rejoicing  that  England  had 
chained  Napoleon  to  the  rock  of  St.  Helena  with  links  which  could-  riot  be 
broken,  trembled  at  the  thought  of  having  Queen  Hortense,  with  the  two 
young  princes,  so  near  to  France  as  Switzerland.  She  had  scarcely  entered 
upon  her  residence  there,  with  the  title  of  the  Duchess  of  St.  Leu,  ere  the 
French  minister  entered  such  a  remonstrance  to  the  Swiss  Government,  that 
she  was  ordered  to  leave  the  territory.  She  then  went  to  Ais,  in  Savoy, 
where,  in  the  days  of  her  prosperity,  she  had  established  a  hospital.  Here,  by 
a  decision  of  the  Parisian  courts,  she  was  compelled  to  surrender  her  elder 
son,  TJapoleon  Louis,  to  his  father;  whUe  she  retained  the  younger,  Louis 
Ifapoleon,  with  her.  The  separation  was  a  terrible  trial,  not  only  to  Hortepse, 
but  also  to  the  two  brothera.  The  parting  is  said  to  have  been  veiy  affecting ; 
Louis  Napoleon  throwing  bis  arms  around  the  neck  of  bis  brother,  and  weep- 
ing as  though  his  beajt  would  break.  Napoleon  the  elder  was  a  bold,  reso- 
lute, high-spirited  lad;  while  Louis,  more  likeliis  father,  was  reserved,  re- 
tiring, pensive,  and  reflective.  The  thoughtful  boy,  thus  deprived  of  the 
companionship  of  his  brother,  turned,  with  all  the  full  flow  of  his  affectionate 
nature,  to  his  mother.* 

Soon  the  Sardinian  Government  found  it  not  expedient  to  retain  within  ■  its 
borders  a  family  whose  name  was  so  much  feai-ed  by  the  Bourbons,  then 
reigning  in  Franco;  and  Hortense,  thus  persecuted,  was  compelled  to  seek 
another  home.  Having,  after  much  difficulty,  obtained  permission  to  pass 
through  Switzerland,  she  directed  her  steps  to  Constance,  in  the  Grand 
Daehy  of  Baden. 

A  eonsia  of  Hortense,  Stephanie  Beauhamais,  had  married  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Baden.  Hortense  hoped  that  her  cousin  would  allow  herself  and  chUd 
to  reside  m  the  duehy.    She  therefore,  accompanied  by  her  son,  his  tutor  the 

*  In  the  separalion  which  had  taken  place  betiFcen  Hortense  and  Louis,  the  father  claimed 
flie  children.    There  was  an  appeal  to  llie  courw.    The  judgment  gave  the  eldest  son  to  the 
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Abb^  Bertrand,  Mademoiselle  Cochelot  her  reader,  and  a  single  aei-vant,  left 
Ais ;  and  after  encouoteriog  many  obstacles  on  her  jonmey,  from  the  jealousy 
and  fear  of  the  French  and  Swiss  anthorities,  she  reached  the  city  of 
Constance. 

Here,  to  her  great  disappointment  and  grief,  she  immediately  received  iu- 
formatioji,  that,  however  anxious  the  grand  duke  and  duchess  miglit  be  to 
afford  her  hospitable  shelter,  they  were  under  the  control  of  Iiigher  powers, 
and  they  must,  therefore,  request  her  to  leave  the  duchy  without  delay. 

The  cold  winds  of  November  were  sweeping  over  those  northern  latitudes. 
Hortenae,  fatherless  and  motherless,  estranged  from  her  husband,  bereft  of 
one  of  her  children,  an  exile,  in  very  feeble  health,  persecuted  by  all  the 
powers  of  Europe,  knew  not  where  to  go  or  what  to  do.  France  had 
banished  her ;  Switzerland,  in  obedience  to  Bonrbon  command,  liad  di'ivcii  her 
fi-om  its  territoiy;  Savoy  bad  refused  to  receive  her;  and  now  Baden, 
which  seemed  to  be  her  last  hope,  for  there  her  cousins  reigneil,  shut  its  door 
in  her  Ihce,  and  ordered  her  immediately  to  depart. 

Thus  assailed  by  misfortune,  she  wrote  an  imploring  letter  to  her  cousins 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Baden,  stating 'the  feebleness  of  her  health,  the 
severity  of  the  weather,  her  utter  friendlessness,  and  begging  permission  to 
remain  only  to  the  ensuing  spring. 

In  reply,  she  received  a  private  letter  from  the  grand  duchess,  her  cousin 
Stephanie,  assuring  her  of  her  sympathy,  of  the  gladness  with  which  she 
would  openly  cherish  her  if  she  dared  to  do  so ;  and  saying,  in  conclusion, 
"Have  patience,  and  do  not  be  uneasy.  Perhaps  all  will  be  right  by  spring. 
By  that  time,  passions  will  have  calmed,  and  many  things  will  Ijave  been  for- 
gotten." 

Comfoi'ted  by  these  private  assurances,  she  rented  a  small  house  upon  the 
western  shore  of  the  beautiftil  Lake  of  Constance,  where,  for  several  months, 
she  remained  unmolested.  Her  private  fortune  was  ample.  Her  brother 
Eugene,  whom  she  loved  most  tenderly,  had  married  the  daughter  of  the 
ICing  of  Bavaria  ;.  and  he,  also  in  the  enjoyment  of  abundant  means,  took  up 
his  abode  near  his  sister. 

In  this  obscure  home,  comforted  by  the  caresses  of  her  youngest  child  and 
I  by  the  frequent  companionship  of  her  beloved  brothei-,  she  gradually 
d  tranquillity;  and  her  health  became  gi-eatly  improved.  The  scenery 
around  the  lake  was  very  romantic.  Illustrious  personages,  who,  during  the 
glories  of  the  empire,  bad  filled  the  world  with  their  renown,  frequently 
visited  her  and  Prince  Eugene.  She  devoted  herself  assidciously  to  the 
education  of  her  eon ;  never  allowing  him  to  forget  the  name  he  Ijore,  or  the 
political  principles  which  his  uncle  bad  pvoelaimed  upon  the  bannei-s  of 
the  empire  throughout  the  continent  of  Europe.  Eagerly  this  thoughtful, 
solitary  child  must  have  listened  to  the  conversation  of  the  generals  and  states- 
men, who,  in  the  spoons  of  his  mother,  recalled  the  glories  of  the  empire. 

Hortense  was  intellectually  a  very  superior  woman ;  and  her  natural  powers 
bad  been  expanded  and  trained  by  the  most  careful  culture.  Her  literary 
attainments  were  very  considerable,  and  her  musical  accomplishments  were  of 
the  highest  order.    It  was  at  this  time  that  she  composed  that  celebrated 
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French  air  called  "  The  Knight-Errant,"  or  "  Partant  pour  la  Syrie  le  jeune  et 
beau  Dnnois."  She  excelled  in  drawing  and  painting.  With  a,  very  reten- 
tive memory,  all  the  bnlliaet  scenes  of  the  past  were  fresh  in  ber  mind,  and 
all  the  incidents  of  the  days  of  her  prosperity  were  ever  at  her  command ; 
and  her  modest  mansion  became  the  seat  of  elegance  and  hospitality. 

Lady  Blessington  gives  the  following  description  of  Qneen  Hortense: 
"  Though  prepared  to  meet  in  Hortense  Bonaparte,  Ex-Queen  of  Holland,  a 
woman  possessed  of  no  ordinary  powers  of  eaptivation,  she  has,  I  confess,  far 
exceeded  my  expectations.  I  have  seen  her  frequently,  and  spent  two  hours 
■yesterday  in  her  society.  Never  did  time  fly  away  with  greater  rapidity  than 
while  listening  to  her  conversation,  and  hearing  her  sing  those  charming  little 
French  romances .  written  and  composed  by  herself  which,  though  I  had 
always  admired  thorn,  never  previously  struck  me  as  being  so  expressive  and 
graceful  as  tf^y  now  proved  to  be. 

"I  know  not  that  I  ever  encountered  a  person  with  so  fine  a  tact,  or  so 
quick  an  apprehension,  as  the  Duchess  of  St.  Leu,  These  ^ve  her  the  power 
of  rapidly  forming  an  appreciation  of  those  with  whom  she  comes  in  contact, 
and  of  Baiting  the  subjects  of  conversation  to  their  tastes  and  comprehensions. 
Thus  with  the  grave  she  is  serious ;  with  the  lively,  gay ;  and,  with  the  scien- 
tific, she  only  permits  just  a  sufficient  extent  of  her  savoir  to  be  revealed,  to 
encourage  the  development  of  theii-s. 

"  She  is,  in  fact,  <  all  things  to  all  men,'  without,  at  the  same  time,  losing  a 
single  portion  of  her  own  natural  character,  —  a  peculiarity  of  which  seems  to 
be  the  desire,  as  well  as  the  power,  of  sending  all  away,  who  approach  her, 
satisfied  with  themselves,  and  delighted  with  her.  Yet  there  is  no  unworthy 
coneesfflion  of  opinions  made,  or  tacit  acquaintance  yielded,  to  conciliate 
popularity.  She  assents  to  or  dissents  from  the  sentiments  of  others  with  a 
mildne^  and  good  sense  that  gratifies  those  with  whom  she  coincides,  or 
disarms  those  from  whom  she  difiers," 

The  opening  spring  of  1816  found  Queen  Hoitense,  and  her  son  Louis 
Napoleon,  who  was  then  eight  years  of  age,  still  residing  in  their  secluded 
home  upon  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Constance.  She  then  made  a  visit  to 
her  brother  Eugene,  who  was  residing  at  one  of  the  country-seats  of  his 
father-in-law,  the  King  of  Bavaria.  The  summer  she  passed  at  a  Very  retired 
watering-place  called  the  baths  of  Gteiss,  among  the  mountdns  of  Appensell, 
Her  son  was  here  her  constant  and  almost  only  companion  :  her  whole  atten- 
tion was  devoted  to  his  education.  She  taught  him  drawing  and  dancing 
herself,  and  every  Saturday  spent  much  of  the  day  in  reviewing  hia  studies 
during  the  week.  The  Ahb4  Bei-trand  was  still  his  private  tutor.  Subse- 
quently, M.  Lebas,  professor  at  the  Athenfflum  at  Paris,  became  his  instructor 
in  the  classics.  He  thus  enjoyed  every  advantage  which  a  child  could  enjoy 
for  laying  the  foundation  of  a  solid  and  liberal  education. 

The  summer  passed  rapidly  away.  But  the  Bourbons,  who  had  been 
placed  upon  the  throne  of  France,  and  who  were  still  sustained  there  by 
foreign  armies,  could  not  rest  in  peace  while  one  of  the  heirs  of  the  great 
emperor,  who  had  been  placed  upon  the  throne  by  the  divine  right  of  the 
almost  unanimous  voice  of  the  Fi-ench  people,  was  so  near  to  the  territory  of 
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France.  Louis,  tlipugli  but  a  child  of  eight  years,  bore  the  chamietl  name  of 
Napoleon,  —  a  name  which  eoulcl,  almost  at  any  moment,  rouse  the  ma^es 
of  the  French  people  to  frenzy. 

The  alarm  of  the  Bourbons  was  so  great,  that  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden, 
early  in  the  year  1817,  received  perenoptoiy  orders  from  the  allies,  that  he 
must  immediately  expel  Hortenae  and  her  cliild  from  his  dominions. 

In  the  extreme  north-eastern  borders  of  Switzerland,  on  the  southern  shores 
of  the  Lake  of  Constance,  there  is  the  little  canton  of  Thurgovia.  Hortense 
had  occasionally,  in  her  drives,  eatered  the  canton,  and  had  observed  and 
admu-ed  a  very  beautiful  estate  called  Arenemberg,  which-  commanded  an 
extensive  view  of  the  Lake  of  Constance,  here  spreading  out  into  almost  the 
grandeur  of  the  ocean,  with  towering  mountains  near  by.  The  authorities  of 
this  remote  caaton  consented  that  she  should  take  refuge  there.  Slie  there- 
fore purchased  the  estate  for  sixty  thousand  francs.  This  be^tifu!  retreat 
became  the  home  of  Hortense  until  she  died.  It  is  still,  we  believe,  in  the 
possession  of  her  illustrious  son.  Had  Hoiteiise  known  the  career  which  was 
to  be  opened  before  her  child,  she  could  not  more  assidnously  have  devoted 
herself  tq  prepare  him  for  it  by  all  appropriate  physical,  moral,  and  intellect- 
ual trMning, 

He  Icamed  fencing,  riding,  swimming.  In  all  these  manly  exercises  he 
became  a  proficient.  It  is  ssnd  that  he  often  spent  hours  in  the  lake,  sporting 
among  its  waves.  He  studied  the  ancient  classics  and  modern  languages,  po- 
lite literature,  and  the  exact  sciences.  Here,  in  the  seclnsion  of  Arenemberg, 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  education  which  now  classes  him  among  the 
most  accomplished  men  of  the  day.  It  is  said  that  he  speaks  French,  English, 
Italian,  and  Gennan  with  almost  eqna!  fluency.  There  are  few  men  tt)  be 
found  who  are  more  conversant  with  all  branches  of  knowledge.* 

His  older  brother.  Napoleon  Louis,  was  then  with  his  father  in  Florence. 
Louis  Napoleon  was  alone  with  his  mother  in  the  picturesque  solitude  of 
Arenemberg.  As  his  mother  had  ample  pecuniary  means,  she  was  enabled  to 
furnish  her  son  with  all  the  private  tutors  he  needed.  Many  anecdotes  are 
related  illustrative  of  his  character  in  these  early  years. 

His  mother  one  day  censured  him  for  ^ving  away  something  of  which  she 
had  made  him  a  present.  His  characteristic  reply  was,  "Mother,  I  am  certain 
that  you  wished  to  cause  rae  pleasure  by  the  present ;  and  I  have  now  had  a 
twofold  pleasure, — first  in  receiving  the  gift  from  you,  and  then  in  giving  it 
to  another." 

The  young  priilce  was  very  fond  of  a  lad,  the  son  of  a  miller,  who  resided 
not  far  fi-om  the  chateau.  He  frequently  went'  to  play  with  this  boy  at  the 
mill.  One  day,  Mademoiselle  Cochelet,  who  was  his  mother's  reader,  saw 
young  Louis  returning  from  the  mill  in  veiy  singular  plight.  He  was  in  his 
shii-t-sleeves,  and  was  walking  home,  evidently  trying  to  avoid  observation, 
barefooted  in  the  melting  snow  and  mud.  He  hoped  to  reach  his  room 
unobserved ;  but,  upon  being  detected,  it  appeared,  that,  while  he  was  playing 

*  Histoire  Ha  Priaee  Louis  NapoMon,  surdesDocumenla  particuiicrs  et  awhentiquos,  par 
B.  Ecnault,  p.  70. 
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at  the  entrance  to  the  gai-den,  ho  had  seen  a  family  go  by  whose  poverty  and 
miseiy  so  oppressed  him,  that  he  took  off  his  shoes  and  put  them  upon  the 
feet  of  one  of  the  children,  and  gave  his  coat  to  another, "  hecause,"  as  he  said, 
"he  had  not  any  money  to  ^ve  them." 

In  these  early  years,  Louis  Napoleon  developed  a  decided  taste  for  military 
studies.  There  was  a  regiment  garrisoned  at  Constance,  which  he  often  vis- 
ited, and  where  he  was  ever  received,  under  the  title  of  Duke  de  St.  Leu,  with 
distinction.  By  order  of  the  federal  government  of  Switzerland,  the  young 
Swiss  soldiers  met  every  year  in  camp  at  Thuu,  in  the  canton  of  Eeme ;  the 
officers  to  be  instructed  in  engineering  and  artillery  practice,  and  the  troops 
to  perform  grand  mUitary  manceuvres  under  the  direction  of  General  Dufour, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  soldiers  of  the  empire. 

Toang  Louis  Napoleon  gained  ready  admission  to  the  camp.  There  he 
bivouacked  with  the  soldiers,  partook  of  their  rations,  and  shared  in  all  their 
privations  and  hardships.  He  often  endured  the  severest  fat^ue;  marching 
weary  miles,  regardless  of  the  weather,  with  a  compass  in  his  hand,  and 
a  knapsack  on  his  back;  sometimes  even  dragging  a  truck  over  mountains 
and  glaciers,  through  forests  and  swamps.  "My  son,"  wrote  Hortenae  at  this 
time,  "is  still  occupied  in  making,  with  his  fellow-stadents,militaiy  escai-sions 
in  the  mountains.  They  travel  on  foot  from  ten  to  twelve  leagues  a  day, 
knapsack  on  back;  and  at  night  sleep  under  a  tent  at  the  base  of  some 
glacier," 

While  the  young  prince  was  receiving  this  physical  and  intellectual  train- 
ing, his  mothei'  never  lost  an  opportunity  to  instil  into  his  mind  those  political 
principles  and  moral  precepts  wliich  she  had  imbibed  from  the  emperor,  who 
was  then  languishing  upon  the  rock  of  St.  Helena.  Young  Leois  i-emembered 
his  uncle  vividly,  and  loved  him  passionately.  He  was  told  that  his  uncle  was 
the  chosen  emperor  of  the  French  people ;  that  an  army  of  a  million  of  for- 
eigners—  combined  from  despotisms  who  hated  Napoleon,  because  he  was  the 
fi'iend  of  the  masses  of  the  people  —  had  seized  him,  torn  him  from  France, 
and  imprisoned  him  upon  a  rock  in  the  ocean,  leaving  him  there  to  die  mis- 
erably; that  nearly  all  the  people  of  France  mourned  the  loss  of  Napoleon, 
and  longed  for  hie  return ;  that  his  brother  and  himself  were  the  heii-s  of  the 
great  emperor;  and  that  the  time  might  yet  come  when  the  French  people 
would  be  strong  enough  to  rise  again,  and  drive  from  France  the  kings  which 
foreigners  had  imposeij  upon  them,, and  re-establish  the  empire,  and  place  one 
of  the  heirs  of  Napoleon  upon  the  throne. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  how  \ivid  an  impression  these  i-eiterated  in- 
structions must  have  produced  upon  the  sensitive  mind  of  the  young  prince. 
He  seemed  even  then  to  have  imbibed  the  idea  that  he  was  destined  to  the 
throne  of  France.  It  is  certain  that  this  thought  gradually  grew  to  a  convic- 
tion, BO  deeply  seated  that  it  became  part  of  his  very  nature.  In  the  darkest 
hours  of  his  subsequent  career,  and  in  the  gloomiest  depths  of  his  many  griefe, 
this  faith  never  forsook  him, . 

In  the  year  1818,  there  was  a  partial  reconciliation  between  Hortense  and 
her  husband;  and  the  two  brothers,  their  children,  enjoyed  each  other's 
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society  for  several  months,  aftar  liaviag  buoa  separated  nearly  tlireo  years.* 
They  met  subsequently,  not  unfrei^uently,  at  Florence,  at  liome,  and  in  Are- 
nemberg.  His  jadidous  mother  felt  it  now  to  be  desirable  that  her  eon 
ehould  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  more  public  ednoation,  and  of  association 
with  young  men  wf  his  age  and  rank.  She  therefore  went  to  Augsburg  in 
Bavaria,  where  she  entered  her  two  Rons  in  the  celebrated  gymnasium  or  col- 
lego  of  that  city.f  It  will  be  remembei-ed  tl^at  her  brother  Eugene  had  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  Maximilian,  King  of  Bavavia.  Hortenee  took  a  hoase,  since 
called  Pa]>penheeni  Palaoe,  in  Holy-cross  Street.  Prince  Napoleon,  at  the 
close  of  tlje  fii-st  year,  ranked  as  twenty -fourth  in  a  class  of  fifty-six  students. 
It  is  said  that  hia  rank  would  have  been  higher  if  he  had  then  been  more  con- 
versant with  the  German  language.  He,  however,  made  rapid  progress  in  the 
lanijmge,  so  that  he  was  soon  able  to  express  himself  in  it  fluently  and  cor- 
lectly  His  favorite  studies  were  history,  philosophy,  and  matliematics.  He 
13  repiesented  to  have  been  popular  with  his  fellow-students,  though  he  was 
naturally  retiring  and  reticent. 

Many  years  after  this,  on  the  2d  of  September,  1862,  there  was  a  general 
gatheimgat  Augsburg  of  the  graduates  of  the  gymnasium — four  hundred  and 
fafty  in  number — in  honor  of  their  alma  mater.  Louis  Napoleon  v/ss  then 
Empeior  of  France.  He  sent  to  his  ex-school-fell owa,  in  token  of  his  remem- 
brance, five  hundred  bottles  of  champagne,  and  five  thousand  fi'ancs  ($1,000) 
to  be  distributed  among  the  poor  at  Augsburg.  The  following  letta'  accom- 
panied the  gift :  — 

St.  Clouo,  Aug.  30,  IS62. 

MossiEirc  LE  Pkesidbbtt, — I  have  heard  with  the  greatest  interest  of  the 
assemblage  of  the  former  scholai-s  of  the  Aug-sburg  Gymnasium,  who  wish  to 
celebrate  by  a  banquet  the  memoi-y  of  former  student-years  passed  together; 
and  I  wish,  as  an  ex-pupil,  to  take  part,  at  least  in  thought,  at  this  pleasant 
festival. 

I  have  never  foi^ottea  the  time  which  I  spent  in  Germany,  where  my 
mothei-  found  a  noble  hospitality,  and  I  enjoyed  the  firat  benefits  of  education. 
Exile  offere  melancholy  though  useful  experiences.  It  teaches  us  to  become 
better  acquainted  with  foreign  nations,  to  estimate  their  good  qualities  at  the 

J*  Tlie  Kiu^of  Hollana,  Lonis,  afcer  his  abdication  in  1810,  retired  into  Stjrio.  Wiea  Ans- 
nia  declared  war  ajjainst  France,  lio  left  that  province,  and  sought  an  aaylnm  at  Lnnaanne  in 
SwitzDrland.  Tliere,  in  tte  midat  of  the  groat  distractions  which  divided  Enrope,  tlic  philosophic 
king  had  no  otiior  ambition  bnt  to  live  obscurely  in  the  boaom  of  his  fiieadship.  In  1814,  ivlion 
all  Europe  rose  against  Napoleon,  he  retii'cd  to  Eomo.  Appointed  peer  of  France  in  1815,  ho 
look  his  scat  in  the  Chamber  as  prince  imperial.  After  the  calamity  of  Waterloo,  now  domeslie 
griefs  asaailed  Mm. 

"  The  annoyances  of  a  legal  process,  into  which  he  entered  againat  Queen  Hortenso  his  ivife 
to  obtain  hia  oldest  eon,  inspired  hira  witil  auch  disgust  for  the  world,  that  from  that  moment, 
wandering  listlessly,  tlie  sport  of  forlnne,  ui  Switzerland,  in  Germany,  in  Italy,  tarrying  for 
a  time  wherever  he  could  find  eholter  from  the  political  storms  of  Europe,  uttering  at  eacli  halt- 
ing-place, cries  of  anguish  isom  a  heart  nlecratgd,  wounded  in  its  affections,  he  lived  m<fre  than 
ever  solitary  and  isolated  under  the  name  of  Count  of  ?,t.\,aa."  —  Hinloit-e  Pdltiqiie  et  Popu- 
iaire  da  Prince  Louis  iViyw/^n.sa  Vie,  sea  Actss,  et  ses  Hcrits.par  Emik  Marco  Saiiit-IIilaire, 

t  Sapoleon  III,  and  his  Coai't,  by  a  EeUccd  Diplomatist,  p.  15.' 
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right  value ;  and,  if  we  are  afterwards  so  fortunate  aa  to  tread  the  soil  of  our 
native  land,  we  still  retain  the  moat  fi'iendly  recollections  of  the  regions  in 
which  the  years  of  youth  were  passed.  Your  meeting  affords  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  express  these  my  feelings  to  yon.  Receive  them  as  proof  of  my 
hearty  sympathy,  and  the  esteem  with  which  I  am  your  well-disposed 

Napolkos.* 

On  one  occasion,  Louis  Napoleon  was  visiting  his  aunt,  the  Grand  Duchess 
of  Baden.  He  was  taking  a  walk  upon  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  with  his  aunt, 
bis  two  cousins,  the  Princesses  Josepliine  and  Maria,  and  several  members  of 
the  court.  The  conversation  tamed  upon  the  gallantry  of  gentlemen  in  olden 
time.  The  Princess  Maria,  a  very  spirited,  vivacious  girl,  extolled  in  the  high- 
est terms  the  chivalry  of  those  ancient  days  when  t!ie  knight  took  for  hia 
motto,  "God,  my  king,  and  my  lady;"  and  insisted  that  the  gentlemen  of  mod- 
ern times  had  sadly  degenerated.  Louia  Napoleon,  with  great  ardor,  espoused 
the  other  side  of  the  question,  affirming  that  the  modern  gentleman  had  no 
less  of  true  chivalric  devotion  tiian  tlie  knight-errant  of  past  ages.  "  In  all 
time,"  said  he,  "  this  devotion  has  never  been  wanting  to  a  iady  who  was 
worthy  of  inspiring  it." 

Just  as  he  had  uttered  these  words,  a  wintry  gast  —  for  it  was  winter  — 
tore  from  the  head-dreas  of  his  cousin  Maria  a  flower,  and  swept  it  into  the 
river.  "  There ! "  said  the  vivacious  princess,  pointing  to  the  flower  as  it  was 
borne  rapidly  down  the  swift  and  dark  current  of  the  stream  :  "  what  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  that  would  have  been  for  an  ancient  knight  I" 

" Ah,  my  cousin !"  said  Napoleon,  "it  is  a  challenge,  is  it?  Very  well:  I 
accept  it." 

Immediately  he  plunged,  dre  sed  ale  a  u  to  tl  e  water  The  ver  v  s 
swollen  by  the  melting  snows  nto  a  ta  b  1  flood  The  gran  1  d  iche  s  an  1 
the  whole  party  were  thrown  nto  the  i,  te  t  co  ste  nit  on  is  they  aw  tl  e 
gallant  young  prince  swept  do  va  the  at  ein  They  on  along  the  1  a  k 
shouting,  in  their  terror,  for  I  elj  But  N  pole  n  be  n^,  a  ema  kabl  s  m 
mer,  regained  the  flower,  and  ct  n  be  n  i  t!  e  bink  j  ese  led  t  v  th  a 
bow  to  Maria,  saying,  "  Here  athefl  e  yt  co  s  n  bat  I  entreat  yoa 
be  added,  laughing,  as  he  po  ntel  to  h  s  d  pi  ng  clothes,  for  the  future  to 
foi^et  your  knights  of  old."  f 

In  consequence  of  the  part  al  reconc  I  t  on  wh  ch  h  I  happ  ly  token  i  laoe 
between  Hortense  and  her  h  sban  1  ti  e  two  yo  og  j  m  ea  ve  a  now  f  e 
quently  together.  Hoi-tense  sj  nt  he  s  nme  s  A  e  mbe  g  and  bei 
wintera  in  Rome,  where  he  h  aband  e  le  I  At  R  ue  he  ei  leu  e  w  as 
the  centre  of  the  most  brill  int  a  1  j  ol  he  1  so  ety  of  the  c  tj  To  ng 
Louis  Napoleon  here  saw  the  most  d  tn^ushel  nen  from  11  1  !a,  oil 
friends  of  the  empire,  who  never  pei-mitted  him  to  foi^et  the  noble  name  bo 
bore.  Pauline  Bonaparte,  whom  Canova  pronounced  to  be  the  most  peerless 
model  of  beauty,  in  form  and  features,  to  be  found  in  Europe,  and  ^ho  had 

»  Napoleon  HI.  and  his  Court,  by  a  Ketirod  Diplomatist,  p.  18. 

i  Ilistoire  complfete  d©  Napoleon  IIL,  par  MIL  Gallix  ot  Guy,  p.  24. 
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man-ieii  the  Prince  Boi^hese,  also  resideii  in  the  immediate  vicinity;  and 
Hortense  and  her  son  spent  much  of  their  time  with  her. 

Prince  Borghese,  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  prond  of 
Italian  families,  was  the  inheritor  of  great  wealth.  Ho  enjoyed  from  his  own 
estates  an  i^nnal  income  of  two  bundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  In 
addition  to  this,  be  received  a  dowry  with  his  young  wife  of  two  miUion 
five  hundred  thoasand  dollars.  The  marriage  of  Pauline,  who  was  then  the 
young  widow  of  General  Le  Clerc,  with  Prince  Borghese,  was  considered  as 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  alliances  which  had  ever  taken  place  in  Europe.  The 
lot  of  Pauline  was  a  very  remarkable  one.  She  had  wealth,  rank,  beauty,  health, 
brilliant  intellect,  and  was  endowed  with  almost  every  accomplishment.  The 
prince  had,  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  villas  in  the 
world.  Such  was  the  home  which  the  young  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  enjoyed 
with  his  mother  when  they  were  in  Rome.^ 

In  reference  to  the  reports  which  have  been  so  extensively  circolated 
injnrloUiS  to  the  reputation  of  Paulino,  the  Berkeley  Men  say,  "No  satisfactory 
evidence  haa  ever  been  adduced,  in  any  quarter,  that  Pauline  was  not  a 
virtuous  woman.  Those  who  were  mainly  instrumental  in  ori^nating  and 
circtdating  these  slandera  at  the  time  about  her  were  the  very  persons  who 
had  endeavored  to  load  the  name  of  Josephine  with  obloquy."  * 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  reply  to  an  infamous  Story  stalled  by  Fouch^  respect- 
ing Pauline  and  ber  imperial  brother,  says,  "  The  gi-oss  and  guilty  enormities 
of  the  ancient  Eoman  emperors  do  not  belong  to  the  character  of  Bonaparte, 
though  foul  aspei-sions  have  been  cast  upon  him  by  those  who  were  willing 
to  represent  him  as  in  all  respects  a  countei-part  of  Tiberius  and  Caligula." 

Pauline  loved  her  brother  Napoleon  with  devotion  which  has,  perhaps, 
never  been  sm'passed.  Upon  his  downfall,  she  placed  at  bis  disposal  all  her 
fortune  and  her  private  jewels.  She  followed  him  to  Elba;  and  when  the 
captive  was  djdng  at  St.  Helena,  without  a  relative  permitted  to  be  near  him 
to  close  bis  eyes,  she  wrote  to  the  British  'Government,  — 

"  The  malady  by  which  the  emperou  is  attacked  will  prove  moital  at  St. 
Helena.  In  rae  name  of  all  the  metnbera  of  the  family,  I  ask  for  a  change  of 
climate.  If  so  reasonable  a  request  be  denied,  it  will  be  a  sentence  of  death 
pronounced  on  him ;  in  which  case,  I  beg  permission  to  depart  for  St.  Helena, 
to  join  my  brother,  and  receive  bis  parting  breath.  I  know  that  the  moments 
of  his  life  are  numbered;  and  I  should  eternally  reproach  myaeif  if  I  did  not 
nse  all  the  means  in  my  power  to  assuage  the  sufibrings  of  hia  last  hours,. and 
prove  my  devotion  to  him." 

The  government  refused  to  remove  Napoleon,  but  granted  Pauline's  re- 
quest to  go  to  St.  Helena.  The  permission,  however,  came  too  late:  Na- 
poleon was  ali'eady  dead. 

In  the  villa  of  Pauline,  young  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  was  not  likely  to 
have  the  enthusiasm  abated  with  which  his  inotlier  had  taught  him  to  regard 
his  uncle,  Pauline  was  the  idol  of  the  brilliant  circles  which  were  gathered 
in  her  magnificent  saloons.     The  old  generals  of  the  empire,  the  statesmen 

•  The  Napoleon  Dynasty,  by  the  Berkeley  Men,  p.  477. 
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and  the  scholars  of  those  days  of  renown,  were  always  welcomed  to  the  more 
than  regal  hospitality  of  her  home.  Louis  Napoleon  eUently  hstened  to  their 
conversation  as  they  recounted  the  achievements  of  hia  uncle ;  and,  as  he 
mused,  the  fire  burned. 

Thus  the  period  of  youth  passed  away.  The  year  1830  came.  Louis  Na- 
poleon was  then  twenty-two  yeaj's  of  age.  In  July  of  that  year,  as  iie  was 
at  Rome  with  his  mother,  the  exciting  tidings  reached  them,  tliat  the  French 
people  had  again  risen,  and  driven  out  the  Bourbons.  AU  Italy  was  instantly 
thrown  into  a  titmult  of  insurrection.  Before  describing  the  scenes  which 
ensued,  we  must  turn  back  a  few  leaves  of  the  pages  of  history. 
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THE   TREATIES   OF   1815,   AND   THE   ATTEMPTS   TO   OVERTHROW   THEM. 

nvaaion  of  Frimce.  —  Congress  of  Vienna. — Anecdote.  —  Parcelling  out  of  Italy.  —  Plans  of 
Napoleon  I.  —  Carbonari.  —  Insurrectioa  in  Italy.  —  The  Insurrection  sruslied  by  the  Aua- 
trians.  —  Louis  STIIi::  Ms  •hnraeter.  —  The  Countess  de  Gala.  —  Expulsion  of  Charles 
X.  — Battles  and  Diplomacy.  —  Abdication  of  the  King  in  Favor  of  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux 
as  Heniy  V.  —Flight  of  the  Royal  Family.  —  Assassination  of  the  Duke  de  Berri.  —  Strife  of 
PirtJes  —  Inlfirview  of  Chateaubriand  with  the  Orleans  Family.  —  Sptech  of  Chalaubci^nd 
—  Anecdote  — Enthronement  of  Louis  Philippe. 


jlHEN,  in  the  j^ear  1815,  tte  enipiie  of  the  firet  Napoleon  wrta 
demolished  by  more  than  a  miUion  of  foreign  bayonets,  and 
the  Bourbons  were  foi-ced  upon  France,  tiie  allies,  having 
ganisoned  all  the  foitresses  of  tlie  subjugated  kingdom  with 
ioii_ign  troops,*  assembled  an  army  of  one  hundred  and  siity 
thousand  Russians  upon  the  Plains  of  Chalons.  At  the  signal 
3  cheers  were  given  by  this  multitudinoua  throng.  It  was  the 
s  shout  of  victory,  defiant  and  exultant;  probably  the  most  awful  roar 
if  human  voices  ever  beard  upon  earth:  the  thunders  of  that  cry  reverberated 
through  France,  and  fell  upon  the  ear  of  the  enslaved  nation  as  the  knell  of  a 
hopeless  doom. 

Alison,  speaking  of  this  event,  says,  "  Even  at  this  distance  of  time,  those 
cheers  sound,  as  it  were,  ii'esh  in  the  ears  of  those  who  heard  them.  Their 
sublimity,  like  the  roar  of  the  ocean  when  near,  and  gradually  melting  away 
in  the  distance,  was  altogether  overpowering.  A  general  salute  was  then 
given  by  a  rolling  fire  along  the  lines,  from  right  to  left :  the  Russians  then 
broke  from  their  lines  into  gi-and  columns  of  regiments,  and  marched  past  the 
sovereigns  in  splendid  array.  '  Well,  Charles,'  said  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to 
Sir  Charles  Stuart,  now  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  'you  and  I  never  saw  such 
a  sight  before,  and  never  shall  again.' "  f 

The  allied  sovereigns,  having  thus  crushed  thfe  empire,  with  its  principle, 
80  obcoxioas  to  them,  of  equal  rights  for  all  men,  met  in  congress  at  Vienna 
to  divide  Europe  between  them:  it  was  their  great  object  so  to  re-organize 
the  Continent  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  the  people  agmn  to  rise  in  ,advo- 

*  Lea  Trait^s  de  1815 ;  Texts  des  Trail^s  et  Conventions  Piploni^lic[ues  de  1814,  1615,  et 
1818  ;  entre  la  France  et  des  Puissance  Alliiia,  Faria.  A.  liourdilliat  et  Cio.,  cditeurs,  p.  125. 
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caey  of  those  popular  riglits  whicli  La<3  been  so  widely  proclaimed  upon  tLo 
banners  of  the  empire. 

This  congress,  taking  its  name  from  tbe  yeai  of  its  session  whicli  was 
mainly  1815,  was  composed  of  a  motley,  discaiiait,  contentious  a-isem 
blage,  held  together  but  by  the  single  bgn  I  ot  a  common  hitie  I  ot  t!  o  l 
principles  of  equal  rights  for  all  which  Napoleon  hid  so  giinUy  malnt^lncl 
in  France,  and  which  the  maasea  of  the  peoile  in  ill  tlie  nations  of  Eniopo 
were  so  eagerly  coveting.  This  assembly  of  lungs  constituted  the  mo  t 
fbi-midahle  conspii'acy  against  the  riglita  of  humanity  of  which  we  have  any 
record.    Ti-nly  does  "  The  British  Quarterly  "  say,  — 

"The  treaties  of  Vienna  in  1815,  though  the  most  desperate  efforts  have 
been  made  by  the  English  diplomatists  to  embalm  them  as  monuments  of 
political  wisdom,  should  be  got  under  gi-onnd  with  all  possible  despatch ;  for 
no  compacts  so  worthless,  so  wicked,  so  utterly  subversive  of  the  rights  of 
humanity,  are  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  nations." 

The  following  incident  illustrates  the  principles  which  reigned  in  this  con- 
gress. Metternich,  its  presiding  officer,  gave  a  banquet.  At  the  table,  tho 
convei-sation  turned  upon  tliose  principles  of  populai-  equality,  for  the  advo- 
cacy of  which  Napoleon  was  then  entering  upon  tbe  long  agony  of  St.  Helena. 
.After  dinner,  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Metternich  stepped  out  upon  a  balcony 
which  commanded  an  extensive  view  of  tbe  surrounding  country.  Metternich 
pointed  to  the  peasants — men,  women,  and  g^rls  —  toiling  in  the  fields,  and  said, 
"Behold,  my  lord,  the  true  philosophy  of  society!  —  gentlemen  in  the  pai'lor, 
laborers  in  the  field,  and  an  impassable  gnlf  between  them." 

There  were  peraonally  present  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  the  emperors  of 
Austria  And  Russia,  tbe  kings  of  Prussia,  Denmark,  Bavaria,  and  Wnrtemberg, 
and  a  lai^e  number  of  grand  dukes  and  princes.  Tbe  Pope  was  represented 
by  Cardinal  Consalvi.  Great  Britain  intrusted  her  interests  to  Lord  Castle- 
reagSi,  the  Duka  of  Wellington,  and  Lords  Cathcart,  Clancarty,  and  Stuart. 
The  Bourbons  of  France  were  represented  by  Talleyrand  and  others.  Met- 
ternich, the  Austrian  minister,  presided  over  the  deliberations.  Most  of  the 
questions  were  decided  by  tbe  five  great  powei-s,  —  England,  Austria,  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  the  Bourbons  of  France.  In  some  cases,  the  minor  powers  — 
Spain,  Poi-tuga!,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Sardinia  —  were  permitted  to  take 
pai-t  in  the  deliberations. 

We  can  refer  to  but  a  few  of  the  measurea  of  this  congress  as.  a  specimen 
of  the  rest.  The  kingdoms  of  Italy  which  Napoleon  had  aided  the  Italians 
to  establisli,  with  freedom  of  conscience  and  equal  rights  for  all,  were  over- 
thrown, and  the  old  and  loatlisome  regimes  of  civil  and  i-eligious  despotisms 
were  re-inaugurated. 

"  The  Encyclopedia  Americana,"  in  a  very  able  aitiole  upon  Italy,  says,  "  If 
tbe  downfell  of  Napoleon  is  regretted  in  any  quaiter  of  the  world,  it  is  in 
Italy.  This  countiy  had  become  destitute  of  every  element  of  national  life : 
its  commerce  was  fettei-ed  by  numerous  political  divisions,  its  administration 
poisoned  and  vitiated  to  a  degree  of  which  none  can  have  an  idea  but  an  eye- 
witness i  the  cultivation  of  the  ground  impoverished  by  the  heavy  rents  which 
they  had  to  pay  to  the  land-holders;  science  enslaved  by  the  sway  of  the 
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clergy ;  the  noblemen,  distrusted  by  tlic  foreign  goveraments,  and  not  admitted 
to  offices  of  importance,  had  lost  energy  and  activity :  in  feet,  hardly  any  thing 
could  be  said  to  flourish,  with  the  exception  of  masio,  and,  to  a  certain  degree, 
other  fine  aits. 

"  Under  Napoleon,  every  thing  iras  changed.  Italian  armies  were  created, 
wliich  gave  birth  to  a  sense  of  military  honor  aii;iong  the  people.  The 
organization  of  the  judicial  tribunals  was  improved,  and  justice  much  better 
administered.  Industry  was  awakened  and  encouraged.  Schools  received 
new  attention,  and  the  sciences  were  concentrated  in  lai^e  and  efil'Ctive 
learned  societies.  In  shuit,  a  new  life  was  awakened ;  and  no  Italian  or  Ger- 
man who  wishes  well  to  his  country  can  read,  without  deep  interest,  the 
passage  in  Las  Caaas'  '  Memoiial '  in  which  Napoleon's  views  on  those  two 
countries  are  given.  His  prophecy  that  Italy  wiU  one  day  be  united,  we  hope 
will  be  fulfilled.  Union  has  been  the  ardent  wish  of  Italians  for  centuries, 
and  the  want  of  it  is  the  great  cause  of  the  suffering  of  this  beautiful  and 
unfortunate  country." 

The  following  is  the  passage  recorded  by  Las  Casas,  to  which  the  above^ 
writer  refere:  "One  of  my  great  plana,"  said  the  emperor,  "  was  the  rejoining, 
the  concentration,  of  those  same  geographical  nations  which  have  been  dis- 
united and  parcelled  out  by  revolution  and  policy.  There  ai-e  dispersed  in 
Europe  upwards  of  thirty  millions  of  French,  fifteen  millions  of  Spaniards, 
fifteen  millions  of  Itahans,  and  thirty  millions  of  Giermans ;  and  it  was  my 
intention  to  incoi-porate  these  several  peoples,  each  into  one  nation.  It  would 
have  been  a  noble  thing  to  have  advanced  into  posterity  with  such  a  train, 
and  attended  by  the  blessings  of  future  ages.  I  felt  myself  woitby  of  this 
glory. 

"  After  this  summary  simplification,  it  would  have  been  possible  to  indulge 
the  chimera  of  the  beau-ideal  of  civilization.  In  this  state  of  things,  there 
would  have  been  some  chance  of  establishing  in  every  country  a  unity  of 
codes,  of  prindples,  of  opinions,  of  sentiments,  views,  and  interests.  Then, 
perhaps,  by  the  help  of  the  univeraal  difiiision  of  knowledge,  one  might  have 
thought  of  attempting  in  the  great  European  iamily  the  application  of  the 
American  Congress' or  the  Ampbyctions  of  Greece.  What  a  pei-spective  of 
power,  grandeur,  happiness,  and  prosperity,  would  thus  have  appeared ! 

"  The  concentration  of  thirty  or  forty  millions  of  Frenchmen  was  com- 
pleted and  perfected;  that  of  fifteen  millions  of  Spaniards  was  nearly 
accomplished.  Three  or  four  years  would  have  restored  the  Spaniards  to 
profound  peace  and  brilliant  prosperity.  They  would  have  become  a  compact 
nation,  and  I  should  have  well  deserved  their  gratitude ;  for  I  should  have 
saved  them  from  the  tyranny  by  which  they  are  now  oppressed,  and  the 
terrible  agitations  that  await  them. 

«  With  i-egard  to  the  fifteen  millions  of  Italians,  their  concentration  was 
already  far  advanced :  it  only  wanted  maturity.  The  people  were  daily 
becoming  more  finally  established  in  the  unity  of  principles  and  legislation, 
and  also  in  the  unity  of  thought  and  feeling,  —  that  certain  and  infallible 
cenient  of  human  concentration.  The  union  of  Piedmont  to  France,  and  the 
jnnetion  of  Parma,  Tuscany,  and  Rome,  were,  in  my  mind,  only  temporary 
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measures,  intendecl  merGly  to  guarantee  and  promote  the  national  education 
of  tlie  Italians. 

"  All  the  south  of  Etirope  would  soon  have  been  rendered  compact  in  point 
of  locality,  views,  opinions,  sentimeots,  and  interests.  In  this  state  of  things, 
what  would  have  been  the  weight  of  all  the  nations  of  the  north  ?  What 
human  efforts  could  have  broken  through  so  strong  a  barrier?  The  coneen- 
■  ti-ation  of  the  Germans  must  have  been  effected  more  gi^adually,  and  there- 
fore I  had  done  no  more  than  simplify  theii'  monstrous  complication.  How 
happens  it  that  no  Gferman  prince  has  yet  formed  a  just  notion  of  the  spirit 
of  his  nation,  and  turned  it  to  good  account?  Certainly,  if  Heaven  had 
made  me  a  prince  of  Germany,  amid  the  critical  events  of  our  times,  I  slioukl 
infallibly  have  governed  the  thirty  millions  of  Germans  combined. 

"  At  d\  events,  this  concentration  will  be  brought  about  sooner' or, later  by 
the  very  force  of  events.  The  impulse  is  given ;  and  I  thinlr,  that,  since  my 
fell  and  the  ■  desti'uction  of  my  system,  no  grand  equilibrium  can  possibly  be 
established  ia  Europe,  except  by  the  concentration  and  confederation  of  the 
principal  nations.  The  sovereign,  wlio,  in  tlie  first  great  conflict,  shall 
sincerely  embrace  the  cause  of  the  people,  will  find  liimself  at  the  head  of 
all  Europe,  and  may  attempt  whatever  he  pleases." 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Italy,  and  such  the  plans  of  Napoleon,  at  the 
time  of  his  downfall.  As  the  Italians  had,  for  a  shoit  time,  enjoyed  the  bless- 
ings of  a  government  institated  for  the  benefit  of  the  masses  of  the  people, 
it  was  well  known  that  they  would  be  restive  under  the  lyi'anny  re-imposed 
upon  them.  Italy  was  therefore  cut  up  by  the  allies  at  Vienna  into  frag- 
ments, and  so  parcelled  out*  as  to  render  any  lising  of  the  people  almost 
impossible. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  received  the  ten-itory  of  Venetia,  and  the  whole 
of  Lombardy  as  far  westward  as  the  Ticino.  These  two  provinces,  containing 
over  seventeen  thousand  square  miles  and  above  five  millions  of  inhabitants, 
he  organized  into  a  monarchy,  which  he  called  the  Lombardo- Venetian  king- 
dom. This  realm  the  Emperor  of  Austria  governed  through  one  of  the 
Austrian  dukes,  who  was  constituted  viceroy  at  Milan.  From  the  people, 
thus  enslaved,  Austria  extorted  an  annual  revenue  of  one  hundred  and  seventy 
million  livres,  —  about  thirty-four  million  dollai-s. 

The  Uttle  province  of  Modena,  which  was  about  as  large  as  the  State  of 
Delaware,  was  reconstituted  into  a  duchy,  and  was  conferred  upon  one  of  the 
nephews  of  the  Austrian  emperor.  The  duchy  contained  a  population  of 
about  five  hundred  thousand,  and  afforded  a  revenue  of  one  million  five 
hundred  thousand  dollai's. 

Pai-ma  was  also  re-oi^anized  into  a  duchy  of  about  the  same  size  and  popu- 
lation as  Modena.  Its  government  and  revenues  were  conferred  upon  Maria 
Louisa,  the  daughter  of  Fi'ancis  I.,  who  had  been  either  voluntai'ily  or  invol- 
untarily separated  from  Napoleon,  her  husband,  and  can-ied  back  to  her  parental 
home.  The  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany,  being  a  thoua.and  square  miles  larger 
than  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  with  a  population  of  one  and  a  half  millions 
and  a  revenue  of  five  millions,  was  given  to  the  Austrian  emperoi^'s  son, 
Ferdinand.    The  States  of  the  Church,  consisting  of  nineteen  departments, 
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with  a  total  area  of  seventeen  thousand  square  miles,  being  abont  twice  as 
large  as  tbe  State  of  New  Jersey,  irith  a  population  of  about  tbree  millions, 
were  restored  to  the  temporal  dominion  of  the  Pope. 

From  the  lower  part  of  Italy  tbe  kingdom  of  Naples  was  cut  ol^  contain- 
ing about  forty-two  thousand  square  miles,  being  about  the  size  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana,  and  given  back  to  that  hoai-y  debauchee,  Ferdinand,  who  had 
married  a  daughter  of  the  Austrian  emperor,  and  who  was  as  merciless  and 
contemptible  a  tyrant  as  ever  sat  upon  a  throne- 
Sardinia,  on  the  extreme  western  frontier  of  Italy,  and  bordering  npon 
France,  was  a  realm  about  two  hundred  miles  long  and  two  hundred  and 
forty  bi-oad.  It  contained  a  population  of  four  and  a  half  millions.  Its  an- 
nual revenue  has  been  nearly  thirty  millions  of  dollars.  This  little  kingdom, 
with  the  acldition  of  Piedmont,  Savoy,  and  the  provinces  of  Genoa,  was  as- 
signed to  Victor  Emanuel  I.,  who  had  for  some  time  possessed,  as  his  lilipu- 
tian  realm,  simply  the  Island  of  Sardinia. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  of  Italy,  with  the  exception  of  Sardinia, 
was  sun-endered  to  Austria,  and  was  virtually  cut  up  into  provinces  of  the 
Austi-ian  Empire.  Eveiy  privilege  which  the  Italian  people  had  gained  in  the 
line  of  popular  rights  was  taken  from  them;  and  they  were  delivered,  bound 
hand  and  foot,  to  their  old  mastera. 

Five  years  passed  away,  during  which  the  discontent  of  the  Italian  people 
rapidly  increased.  In  Naples,  which,  under  the  beneficent  reign  of  Joseph 
Bonaparte  and  Mnrat,  had  enjoyed  the  Code  Napoleon,  Ferdinand  re-instituted 
all  the  tyranny  of  the  old  regime.  ■■  The  taxes  were  increased.  All  the  public 
works  which  the  French  had  planned  were  neglected,  and  many  which  tliey 
had  executed  were  permitted  to  fall  into  decay.  The  education  of  the  people 
was  entirely  abandoned ;  for  the  funds  which  had  been  appropriated  for  that 
object  were  needed  to  supply  the  voluptuousness  of  the  court. 

In  defiance  of  dungeons  and  death,  the  mnmiui-s  of  the  Italian  people  grad- 
ually became  so  loud,  that  it  was  manifest  to  all  observers  that  troubles  wei-e 
at  hand.  A  secret  society  was  organized,  or  mther  revived,  called  the  Car- 
bonari. The  object  of  this  society  was  to  liberate  Italy  from  Austrian  sway, 
and  to  estaUish  a  monarchy,  with  a  constitution  which  would  insure  civil  and 
reli^ous  liberty.  This  society  spread  with  auch  unprecedented  rapidity,  that 
It  is  said,  that  in  the  month  of  March,  1820,  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
members  were  admitted.  Louis  Napoleon  and  his  brother  both  enrolled  their 
names  on  the  list  of  this  secret  and  formidable  association,  though  we  do  not 
know  the  precise  date  of  tlieir  membership.  Nearly  the  whole  genius,  inteili- 
gence,  and  patriotism  of  Italy  were  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  Carbo- 
nari.* 

This  powerful  oi^anization  had  its  branches  all  over  Europe.  "It  is  now 
known,"  says  Alison,  "by  the  best  of  all  evidence, — the  admission  of  their  ablest 
and  best-informed  partisans,  —  that,  during  the  whole  restoration,  the  Liberal 
party  were  engaged  in  one  vast  conspiracy  for  tlie  overthrow  of  the  elder 
branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon."!    The  most  renowned  leadera  of  this  party, 
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Buch  as  General  Lafayette,  B.  Constsint,  M.  Manuel,  were  enlisted  in  this  effort, 
Loula  Blanc  informs  us  that  the  Carbonari,  in  a  very  short  space  oS  time,  spread 
through  all  the  quarters  of  Paris.  It  invaded  all  the  schools.  A  penetrating 
lire  seemed  to  circulate  through  the  veins  of  the  young  men.  Every  one  kept 
his  secret.  Every  one  proved  himself  a  devotee.  The  duties  of  the  Carbo- 
nari were  to  have  a  musket  and  fifty  cartridges,  and  to  be  ready  to  devote  them- 
selves, with  blind  ebedience,  to  the  orders  of  their  unknown  chief.  There 
was,  at  that  time,  a  parliamentary  committee  to  which  Lafayette- belonged. 
Laihyette  joined  the  Carbonari,  and  many  of  hia  cblleagKes  followed  Mm. 

Such  vigorous  measures  were  adopted  by  this  secret  society,  that,  in  the  last 
months  of  the  year  1821,  all  things  were  prepared  for  insuiTections  in  nine  of 
the  most  important  cities  of  France.  The  basis  of  a  constitntion  was  drawn 
up.  A  provisional  government  was  organized  of  five  directors,  with  Lafeyette 
at  their  head.    This  attempt,  however,  at  a  revolution,  was  a  feilure.* 

In  Italy,  the  insiltrection  burst  forth  at  Avalino,  about  fifty  miles  west  of 
Naples,  in  the  month  of  July,  1820.  The  soldiers  at  that  [lOst  promptly  fra- 
ternized with  the  insurgent  people.  TJie  emeute  spread  like  wildfire,  and  the 
court  at  Naples  was  plunged  into  consternation.  The  students,  the  profes- 
sional men,  the  whole  intelligent  class,  and  nearly  entire  regiments  of  native 
soldiers,  rallied  to  the  cry  of  "  The  Constitution  I "  The  king,  in  his  ten-or, 
yielded,  and  took  an  gath,  sanctioned  by  all  the  solemnities  of  religion,  to 
adopt  and  maintain  a  free  constitution  founded  upon  the  principles  of  the 
Code  Napoleon. 

The  success  of  this  movement  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  ronsed  the  people 
in  the  Papal  States.  Nearly  the  whole  population  sprang  to  arms.  They  were, 
however,  mercilessly  shot  down  by  the  well-trained  ti'oops ;  and  the  movement 
was  drowned  in  blood. 

In  Sardinia,  the  insurrection  was  still  more  serious.  This  little  kingdom  was 
directly  on  the  eastern  border  of  France.  A  large  portion  of  itsteratoiy  had 
been  attached  to  the  empire  under  Napoleon.  Very  many  of  the  people  were 
thoroughly  imbued  with  those  popular  political  principles  which  Napoleon  had 
infused  into  all  the  governments  of  Europe  over  which  he  had  obtiined  an 
influence. 

In  Sardinia,  as  in  France,  and  as  in  other  portions  of  Italy,  the  most  infla- 
ential  part  of  the  community,  including  the  edncated  classes,  tlie  officei-s  of 
the  army,  and  the  merchants,  were  members  of  the  Carbonari.  The  standard 
of  rebellion  against  the  aristocratic  institutions  which  the  treaties  of  1815  had 
imposed  upon  them  was  first  raised  by  the  students  in  the  small  town  of  Ar- 
dennes. The  whole  of  the  little  kingdom  was  immediately  thrown  into  com- 
motion. There  seemed  to  be  entire  unanimity  in  the  resolve  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  absolutism,  and  to  establish  a  constitutional  monarchy.  In  Turin,  the 
capital,  the  insniTection  was  so  general  and  formidable,  and  the  cry  rang  so 
menacingly,  through  the  streets,  "  Death  to  the  Austrians  1 "  that  the  Austrian 
troops  which  had  been  left  to  ganison  the  city  precipitately  retired.  The 
Italian  tricolor,  green,  red,  and  blue,  was  hoisted  on  the  rampai-ts  of  the  dta- 
del  in  the  midst  of  a  scene  of  indescribable  tumult  and  enthusiasm. 


«  Louis  BIhiic.    Ilistoira  do  Dix  Ans  du  litgne  Je  Louis  Philippe,  i.  pp.  0 
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In  this  emergency,  tbe  King  of  Sardinia  held  a  long  conference  witli  his 
cabinet  and.the  princes  of  the  royal  family,  which  continued  through  the 
whole  night.  He  was  greatly  embarrassed,  for  he  was  powerless  to  resist 
the  nnanimous  demands  of  the  people ;  bnt,  before  the  allies  had  allowed  him 
to  assume  the  ci-own  of  Sardinia,  they  extorted  from  him  an  oath  of  fidelity 
to  the  political  principles  which  they  advocated.  To  grant  the  constitution 
was  inevitable  war,  not  only  with  Austria,  but  with  all  the  despotic  powei-8 
which  were  banded  together  in  the  Holy  Alliance  to  prevent  the  people  from 
asserting  their  rights. 

In  this  dilemma,  the  king  decided  to  abdicate.  He  transmitted  the  crown 
to  his  brother,  Cbai-!es  Felix,  who  was  then  at  Modena.  Charies  Albert,  Prince 
of  Cariganj  was  appointed  regent.  The  abdicated  king,  with  the  royal  family 
and  a  lai^e  escoi-t,  left  Turin  for  Nice.  The  new  government  immediately 
adopted  the  constitution  which  the  people  wci-e  so  impetuously  demanding. 

Thus  both  Naples  and  Sardinia  had  broken  from  the  treaties  of  1815,  anj 
were  instituting  governments  which  contained  the  germs,  at  least,  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty.  This,  however,  was  but  the  commencement  of  the  arduous 
work  which  they  had  undertaken.  Russia,  Austria,  and  Pmssia  had  signed 
in  Paris,  in  September,  1815,  a  treaty  of  what  they  called  a  Holy  Alliance,  in 
which  they  mutnally  pledged  the  whole  power  of  their  military  oi^nization 
to  crush  any  uprisings  of  the  people  in  favor  of  libei-Jy,  —  an  alliance  which 
Lord  Broagbam  truly  stigmatized  as  "  nothing  but  a  convehtion  for  the  en- 
slaving of  mankind  under  the  mask  of  piety  and  reli^on."  • 

Austria  immediately  appealed  to  Russia  and  Pmssia  to  aid  in  quelling  the 
popular  movement  in  Italy.  Nearly  the  whole  military  force  of  Austria' was 
instantly  in  motion,  crowding  by  forced  marches,  through  the  defiles  of  the 
Tyrol,  upon  the  plains  of  doomed  Italy.  The  Prussian  ariny  followed  behind. 
In  their  rear  came  pressing  on  one  hundred  thousand  Russian  troops.  In  the 
words  of  the  treaty,  "  The  three  allied  sovereigns,  regarding  themselves  but  as 
delegates  appointed  by  Pi-ovidence  to  govern  three  bi-anches  of  the  same  fam- 
ily,—  to  wit,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  —  will  render  to  each  other,  on 
every  occasion  and  under  all  circumstances,  assistance,  aid,  and  succor." 

The  storm,  resistless  as  the  avalanche,  fell  first  upon  Naples.  The  treacher- 
ous King  Ferdinand,  who  had  reluctantly  granted  the  constitution,  fled  from 
his  kingdom,  joined  the  Austrian  army,  and  came  back  in  the  rear  of  its  bat- 
teries. A  few  sanguinary  and  hopeless  conflicts  tenninated  the  strife.  The 
bannei-s  of  liberty  were  trampled  in  the  dust,  the  constitution  torn  to  shreds, 
and  all  the  leading  patriots  were  sent  to  the  galleys,  or  shot  or  hanged.  Forty- 
two  thousand  Austiian  troops,  including  seven  thousand  cavalry,  were  placed 
in  the  fortresses  of  the  reconquered  kingdom  to  hold  the  people  in  subjection. 

And  now  the  "  Holy  Allies "  directed  the  raai-ch  of  their  annies  to  Sardinia 
to  settle  the  account  with  that  unhappy  realm.  What  could  Sardinia  do  to 
resist  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia  united?  Not  the  shadow  of  a  hope  re- 
mained. The  Anstrians,  in  overpowering  pumbers,  took  possession  of  the 
realm.    The  new  king,  Charles  Felix,  joined  them  at  Novara,  aided  them  in 

*  Lea  Traitc'a  de  1815,  A,  Bouailliat  et  Cio.,  tdileurs,  p.  107.    Paris,  "ISBB. 
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recapturing  the  Piedmont  fortresses,  and,  iit.the  head  of  their  eohirans,  made 
his  public  entrance  into  Turin,  The  popular  cause  was  as  effectually  crashed 
in  Sardinia  aa  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  the  old  authority  of  absolutism 
re-established.  Confiscations  and  executions  followed  mercilessly.  Austiian 
detachments  wei-e  placed  in  all  the  principal  fortresses.  The  Sardinians  were 
compelled  to  support  these  foreign  tTOops  at  an  expense  of  a  hiiadred  thou- 
sand dollai-s  a  month,  and  thirteen  thousand  I'ations  daily.* 

Thus  tei-minated  the  first  efibrts  of  the  Italians,  in  the  years  1820  and  1821, 
to  throw  off  the  yoke  imposed  upon  them  by  the  treaties  of  1815.  At  this 
time,  Louis  Napoleon  was  but  twelve  yeara  of  age.  Busily  engaged  in  his 
stndies  at  Arenemberg,  he  could  take  no  pai-t  in  the  strife;  thoagh  it  is  very 
cei-tain  that  the  sympathies  of  the  thoughtful  child  were  with  the  patriot  Ital- 
ians, who  were  so  heroically  struggling  to  regain  the  popular  rights  of  which 
the  allies  had  deprived  them.  Ten  yeara  more  passed  away,  while  France  and 
all  Europe  were  held  in  the  chains  imposed,  by  the  Congi'ess  of  Vienna, 

Upon  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  the  allies  bad  placed  Louis  XVIII.  upon 
the  throne  of  France.  The  proud  nation  felt  indignant  and  disgi'aced  in  hav- 
ing a  king  imposed  apon  them  by  foreigners;  but  allied  Europe  had  con- 
guered  Prance,  and  submission  was  inevitable. 

"Although  the  age  and  infii-mities  of  the  ldng,"saya  Alison,  "prevented  liira 
fi-om  becoming  the  slave  of  the  passions  which  had  disgraced  so  many  of  his 
race,  and  his  disposition  had  always  made  him  more  inclined  to  the  pleasures 
of  the  table  than  to  those  of  love,  yet  he  was  by  no  means  insensible  to  fe- 
male ohai'ms,  and  was  extremely  fond  of  the  conversation  of  elegant  and  wel!- 
infoi-med  women.  He  piqned  himself,  though  neither  young  nor  handsome, 
upon  his  power  of  rendering  himself  agreeable  to  them  in  the  way  which  he 
alone  desired,  which  was  within  the  limits  of  Platonic  attachment. 

"  He  had  a  remarkable  facility  in  expressing  himself,  both  verbally  and  in 
writing,  in  elegant  and  compUmentaiy  livnguage  towards  them.  He  spent 
several  hours  every  day  in  this  refined  species  of  trifling;  and  prided  himself 
as  much  on  the  tara  of  his  flattery  in  notes  to  ladies,  as  on  the  charter  which 
was  to  give  liberty  to  France,  and  peace  to  Europe.  Aware  of  this  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  sovereign,  the  Royalists,  in  whose  saloons  such  a  per- 
son was  most  likely  to  be  found,  had  for  a  long  time  been  on  the  lookout  for 
some  lady  attached  to  their  principles,  who  might  win  the  confidence  of  Louis, 
and  insensibly  insinuate  her  ideas  on  polities  in  the  midst  of  the  compli- 
mentary trifling  or  unreserved  confidence  of  the  boudoir.  Such  a  person  was 
found  in  a  young  and  beautiful  woman  then  in  Pails,  who  united  a  graceful 
exterior  to  great  powers  of  conversation,  and' an  enth'e  command  of  diplo- 
matic tact  and  address;  and  to  her  influence  the  future  policy  of  his  reign  is 
in  a  great  degree  to  be  traced." 

This  fascinating  woman,  Madame  la  Comtesse  du  Cay  la,  had  been  the 
school-companion  of  Hortense,  under  Madame  Campan.  She  was  now  sepa- 
rated from  her  husband,  in  consequence  of  total  want  of  congeniality  of  feel- 

•  For  a  more  minnte  account  of  tticso  scenes,  K)  which  we  here  can  only  briefly  allude,  see 
Alison's  History  of  Europe  &om  the  Tall  of  Hnpoleon  to  the  Accession  of  Louia  Hnpoleon,  vol.  i. 
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ing,  ami  was  i-esitling,  as  a  friend,  in  the  family  of  the  Princo  of  Coudc.  By 
stratagem,  she  was  introduced  to  the  king.  He  was  instantly  dazzled  by  ber 
grace  and  beauty.  So  admirably  did  she  perform  her  part,  that  she  obtinned 
the  entire  ascendency  over  the  mind  of  the  weak  old  man,  whose  obesity  was. 
Bach,  that  he  had  to  be  wheeled  about  hie  room  in.  a  chair.  Several  honrs 
eveiy  day  she  spent  in  the  presence  of  the  monarch,  who  seemed  ever  uneasy 
when  she  was  out  of  his  sight.  By  this  secret  inflaence  the  king  was  gov- 
erned, and  the  destinies  of  France  controlled.  Such  was  the  man  in  whose 
hands  the  allies  had  placed  the  sceptre  which  the  French  people,  by  the  voice 
of  univei-sal  anffrage,  had  intrusted  to  Napoleon.*  In  1824,  Louis  XVIII. 
died ;  and  his  brother,  the  Count  d'Artois,  with  the  title  of  Charles  X,  assumed 
the  crown.  The  French  could  not  foi^t  that  he  belonged  to  that  Bourbon 
■fkmily  whom  they  had  already  twice  driven  from  the  throne. 

The  year  1830  bad  now  come.  Fifteen  years  had  passed  away  since  the 
allied  annies  of  Europe  had  overthrown  the  empire,  and  restored  the 
monarchy  of  the  old  regime.  During  all  these  fifteen  years,  the  people  of 
France  had  been  growing  increasingly  restive  under  the  galling  yoke  imposed 
upon  them.  Charles  X^  alai-med  by  the  prevalence  of  liberal  ideas,  appointed 
a  ministiy,  every  individual  of  which  was  a  known  opponent  of  liberal  princi- 
ples, and  was  especially  obnoxious  to  tbe  French  people.  The  press  ventured 
to  utter  loud  and  bitter  remonstrances.  The  king,  by  the  advice  of  these 
obnoxious  ministers,  issued  a  decree  prohibiting  the  publication  of  any  jour- 
nals or  pamphlets  but  such  as  wei-e  authorized  by  the  government.  Alison, 
quoting  from  Lamartine,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  scene  witnessed 
when  the  oi-dinaaces  were  signed  containing  this  decree.  It  was  the  25th  of 
July,  1830. 

."Tlie  ministei-s  were  deeply  impressed  with  the  step  which  was  about  to 
be  taken :  every  countenance  was  gi-ave  and  serious.  Reflection  had  added 
to  their  anxiety,  but  had  not  talien  away  their  courage.  Prince  Poliguac, 
after  reading  the  preamble  and  the  ordinances,  presented  them  to  the  king 
to  sign.  Charles  turned  pale.  He  hesitated  some  time  before  taking  the 
irrevocable  step.  At  length,  after  casting  his  eyes  to  heaven,  he  exclaimed, 
'The  more  I  think  of  it,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  impossible  to  do 
otherwise  than  I  do.'  With  these  words,  he  signed  the  ordinances.  The 
minbters  all  countereigned  them  in  alienee :  despsur  was  painted  on  every 
visage.  None  really  hoped  any  thing  from  the  step ;  but  all  felt  it  was  a  duty 
to  take  it.  Theydid  so  with  ^e  resignation  of  mai-tyrs,  not  with  the  spirit  of 
conquerora." 

The  ministry  were  acting  insanely,  but  not  blindlyJ  The  preamble  of  this 
coup  (Petat  shows  that  the  government  was  not  unaware  of  the  wide  exten- 
sion of  liberal  opinions  in  France,  and  that  violent  resistance  was  to  be  antici- 
pated. Piince  Polignac,  who  was,  for  the  occasion,  both  prime  minister  and 
minister  at  war,  had  in  Paris  an  armed  force  of  only  11,550  men;  and  of  these, 
in  a  contest  with  the  people,  he  could  only  rely  upon  the  Royal  Guard,  but  fonr 
thousand  six  hundred  strong.    But  Paris,  in  insurrection,  could  furnish  two 

*  Liimavtiiic,  Hist,  de  la  Rostaunilion,  vi.  290 ;  Lettres  da  Madnme  du  Cayla,  pp.  39,  94. 
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hnnSrecl  thousand  fighting  men.  Not  only  many  of  these  were  familiErr  with 
arms,  hut  there  was  a  dishanded  ITational  Guard,  consisting  of  forty  thousand, 
who  still  retained  their  weapons  uf  war.  In  every  town  in  France  also,  the 
masses  of  the  people  were  unrelentingly  hostile  to  the  Bourbon  government. 
Marshal  Marmont,  who  was  extremely  nnpopular  in  consequence  of  the  pa'rt 
lie  had  taken  in  the  capitulation  of  Paris  in  1814,  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  royal  troops. 

On  the  morning  of  tho  26th  of  July,  the  obnoxious  ordinances  were  issued 
in  the  "  Moniteur,"  and  were  also  conspicuously  placarded  upon  the  walls  of 
Paris.  The  excitement  instantly  ci-eated  was  intense.  Crowds  gathered  at 
all  the  comers  with  anxious  and  agitated  couptenances.  Aa  the  ordinances 
were  repeated  from  mouth  to  month  all  through  the  long  hours  of  the  beau- 
tiful July  day,  the  gathering  tumult  and  indignation  indicated  to  every 
observant  eye  that  a  stoi-m  was  appvoaohiog.  The  leading  statesmen,  and 
editors  of  joumals,  and  writers  on  the  Opposition  side,  met  to  deliberate  upon 
what  was  to  be  done.  Thus  passed  Ihe  day.  As  night  approached,  the 
tumult  increased.  Cries  of  "Down  with  the  Bourbons!"  "Death  t6  the  minis- 
try 1 "  resounded  through  the  gloom.  The  lamps  lighting  the  city  were  extin- 
guished. The  pavements  were  torn  up,  cails  overturned,  and  fui-niture 
thrown  irom  the  windows  to  construct  baiiicades  in  the  streets.  Aims  and 
ammunition  were  obtained,  and  military  companies  hastily  organized.  Crowds 
of  students  from  the  military  schools  swept  the  streets,  shouting  the  Marae!- 
laise  Hymn,  thousands  swelling  the  chorus,  — 

"  To  arms,  to  anus,  jo  liraro ! 

Tho  nyenging  sivord  imslieaihe : 
March  on,  march  on !  all  heai'ts  resolred 
On  libwij  or  death." 

The  next  morning,  the  27th,  Paris  presented  the  spectacle  of  a  camp.  The 
whole  distance  of  the  Boulevards,  from  the  Place  de  la  Bastille  to  th#Made- 
leine,  was  thronged  with  excited  midtitndes,  many  of  whom  were  armed.  The 
alarm-bells  were  ringing,  the  tvicolored  flag  was  unfurled,  and  it  was  manifest 
that  somewhere  there  was  an  intellectual  head, — a  power  organizing  and 
directing  the  majestic  movement.  In  fact,  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party, 
thirty  in  number,  most  of  them  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and 
many  of  them  bearing  the  most  datinguished  names  in  France,  wege  secretly 
assembled  in  anxious  deliberation.  The  sound  of  dischai'ges  of  musketry 
were  heard  in  the  streets.  The  people  and  the  royal  troops  were  in  various 
places  coming  into  collision.  The  strife  grew  more  general  and  desperate  as 
night  approached,  the  people  everywhere  in  their  ftantic  strength  and  over- 
powering numbers  gaining  the  advantage. 

Aa  the  king's  troops,  -infantry  and  cavalry,  endeavored  to  clear  the  streets, 
wherever  they  encountered  the  banicades  they  were  assailed  by  a  murder- 
ous fire  fi-om  the  windows  and  roofs  of  the  adjacent  houses.  Another  night 
came,  the  night  of  the  27th.  Both  parties  in  tl'i'nee  gathered  their  strength 
for  the  renewal  of  the  strife  on  the  raoiTow. 
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Tlifl  raoming  of  the  28th  usheieJ  in  i  iliy  of  tenor  and  of  blood.  Tlie 
royal  troops,  already  compelled  to  ict  on  the  defensive,  were  concentred  at 
the  Tnileries,  From  all  duections,  thiough  nil  the  avenues,  the  mighty  mass 
of  an  insurgent  popuKtion  rolled  on  to  the  pomt  of  attack.  From  the  towera 
of  Noti-e  Dame,  from  the  Hotel  de  \  die,  from  the  spues  of  twenty  churcbes, 
the  tricolor  banner  was  floating  in  the  air.  Then  ensued  scenes  of  tumult 
and  of  carnage  which  cannot  be  described :  ■  everywhere  the  people  were 
becoming  stronger,  the  king's  forces  weaker.  A  Provisional  Government  was 
established  by  the  leaders  of  the  insurgents. 

Again  night  closed  upon  the  dreadful  scene.  The  king  and  the  royal  family 
were  at  St.  Cloud,  a  few  miles  out  from  Paris.  With  his  spy-glass,  the  king 
could  see  the  tricolor,  the  symbol  of  successful  rebellion,  floating  from  the 
summit  of  Notre  Dame,  It  was  a  sleepless  and  melancholy  night  to  the  royal 
family.    Each  hour  seemed  to  toll  the  knell  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty. 

On  the  morning  of  the  29th,  General  Marmont  found  himself  in  the  Car- 
rousel with  but  five  thousand  effective  men  and  eight  guns.  Many  of  his  troops 
had  passed  over  to  the  people.  An  aimy  of  one  hundred  thousand  comba- 
tants, well'ai-med,  and  many  well  disciplined,  were  crowding  upon  him. 
Laiayette,  Gnizot,  Thiers,  were  counselling  and  aiding  iu  the  movement. 
The  National  Guard  was  re-established,  and  Lafayette  appointed  its  com- 
mander-in-chief. The  king  and  his  ministers  were  declared  to  be  the  ene- 
mies of  the  nation.  The  battle  was  brief,  desperate,  bloody  :  the  Louvre  was 
stormed.  The  royal  troops  were  driven  pell-mell  out  of  the  Carrousel,  througli 
the  Tnileries,  into  the  garden,  and  thence  into  the  Champs  ElysiSes,  from  which 
they  slowly  retreated  toward  St.  Cloud.  General  Marmont  galloped  across  tlie 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  informed  the  king  of  the  discomfiture,  the  evacuation, 
_  and  the  retreat.  The  Bonrbon  dynasty,  which  had  been  forced  upon  France 
by  the  allied  sovereigns  at  the  expense  of  millions  of  money  and  of  lives, 
was  again  overthrown.  The  Provisional  Government,  established  at  the  H&tel 
de  Viile,  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring  that  "  Charles  X.  has  ceased  to 
reign  in  France." 

The. king  and  court  fled  to  Rambouillet,  where  they  arrived  at  midnight  in 
the  deepest  dejection,  accompanied  by  twelve  thousand  of  the  Royal  Guax-d, 
who  had  been  assembled  from  various  posts  for  their  escoit.  Here  the  king 
issaed  a  decree,  abdicating  the  throne  in  favor  of  his  grandson,  the  Dnke  of 
Bordeaux,  who  was  to  be  recognized  under  the  title  of  Heniy  V.  But  it  was 
now  too  late  even  for  this  compromise.  As  the  proclamation  was  made  known 
to  the  inflamed  multitude,  with  one  voice  they  cried,  "  It  is  not  for  Henry 
V,  that  we  have  fought.    Down  with  the  Bourbons  1 " 

The  king  was  soon  infoi-med  that  eighty  thousand  men  had  issued  from 
Paris,  and  were  on  the  march  to  attack  him.  Orders  were  immediately 
issued  for  the  departure  of  the  coui-t  for  Cherbourg,  where  the  royal  family 
would  embark-to  take  refuge  in  England.  The  next  morning,  the  long  cor' 
tege  of  carriages,  escoi-ted  by  a  small  body  of  the  National  Gnard,  was  wind- 
ing its  mournful  way  through  the  remote  provinces  of  the  kingdom  to  find  in 
foreign  lands  a  refuge  and  'a  gi-ave.  The  journey  occupied  twelve  days. 
Though  the  revolution  which  had  proved  so  triumphant  iu  Paris  had  spread 
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throughout  tbe  wliole  of  Franco,  still  tbo  generous  people,  whea  they  wit- 
nessed the  utter  discomfitm-o  of  their  fallen  moaaich,  nianifesteil  no  disposition, 
by  aiTeet  or  insult,  to  add  to  his  ungui&h. 

The  tricolored  flag  was  floatihg  from  every  tun^et,  proclaiming  that  the 
Bourbon  power  was  at  an  end  in  France.  The  royal  feniily  darkenuil  the 
windows  of  their  caiu'iages,  and  in  silence  and  teai-s  continued  their  flight 
until  they  reached  Cherbourg:  there  the  ting  dismissed  his  faithful  guard 
with  words  broken  by  sobs,  and  with  the  court  embarked  to  take  refuge  in 
the  ancient  palace  of  Holyrood,  in  Scotland,  which  had  been  kindiy  offered  to 
them  by  the  British  Government. 

Though  the  king  had  fled  from  France,  he  had  by  no  means  relioquished 
the  idea  that  his  grandson,  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux,  in  whose  favor  he  had 
abdicated,  was  yet  to  regain  the  crown.  This  yonng  princ6  was  then  ten 
years  of  age.  As  the  king  took  leave  of  his  guard,  and  received  from  them 
their  baunei's,  he  said,  "These  standards  which  I  now  take,  this  child  will  one 
day  restore  to  you." 

As  this  prince,  notwithstanding  his  thirty-seven  yeara  of  exile,  is  still  re- 
garded by  the  old  Bourbon  party  as  the  legitimate  sovereign  of  France,  under 
the  title  of  Henry  V.;  as  his  mother  soon  made  an  heroic  and  desperate 
endeavor  to  regain  the  crown  for  him;  and  as  there  is  a  party  in  France, 
embracing  all  the  advocates  of  the  old  Hgime,  who  ai'c  watching  for  the  oppor- 
tunity when  they  may  raise  the  banner  of  what  they  call  legitimacy,  and 
place  Henry  V,  upon  the  throne,  —  it  may  be  well  here  to  give  a  bi-ief  account 
of  the  nature  of  his  claim. 

Louis  SVIII.  had  no  son  to  whom  he  could  bequeath  hia  crown :  conse- 
quently, by  natural  descent,  it  passed  to  his  only  brother,  Charles,  the  Count 
d'Artois.  The  count  had  two  sons,  the  Duke  d'Angoulcme  and  the  Duke  de 
Berii.  The  oldest  son,  the  Duke  d'Angouleme,  had  mamed  the  only  dangh- 
ter  of  Louis  XVI.  They  had  no  children,  and  the  duke  was  now  fifty-five 
years  of  age.  The  second  son,  the  Duke  de  Berrl,  had  man'ied  the  Princess 
Caroline  of  Naples.  Their  two  first  children  died  in  infancy;  their  third  was 
a  daughter  Mary,  afterwards  Duchess  of  Pai-ma.  As,  by  the  salic  law,  females 
could-not  reign  in  France,  the  direct  Bourbon  line  would  become  extinct  by 
the  death  of  the  Dukes  of  Angouleme  and  of  Bern,  unless  the  Duchess  of 
Bern  should  give  birth  to  a  son  :  consequently  all  the  Legitimists  were 
exceedingly  anxious  for  this  event. 

In  February,  1820,  as  the  duke  was  leaving  the  theatre  in  company  mth 
the  duchess,  an  assassin  plunged  a  poniard  to  the  hilt  in  his  «ide,  and  he 
almost  immediately  expired.  The  blow  was  directed  at  the  heir  of  the  mon- 
archy, as  the  only  one  from  whom  the  continuance  of  the  direct  line  of  suc- 
cession could  be  hoped.  It  so  happened,  however,  that  the  duchess  was  then 
enceinte.  On  the  20th  of  September,  1820,  seven  months  after  the  death  of 
her  husband,  she  was  delivered  of  a  son,  who  was  chiistened  Henry,  Duke  of 
Bordeaux.  The  Royalists  welcomed  the  birth  of  this  child  with  every  demon- 
stration of  joy.  It  was  in  his  favor  that  Charles  X.  abdicated.  The  Dachess 
de  Eei'ri  and  her  child  accompanied  the  fallen  monarch  to  his  retreat  in  Scot- 
land.    The  Duke  d'Angouleme  had  waived  his  rights  in  favor  of  his  nephew, 
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to  wliom  Charles  X.  had  bequeatlied  his  throue.  Thus  whatever  rights  there 
might  be  iu  legitirnacy  pertained  to  the  young  Duke  of  Bordeaux :  the 
Legitimists  have,  consequently,  ever  since  regarded  him  as  then'  lawful  sov- 
ereign, Heniy  V. 

We  must  now  return  to  Paris.  The  crown  of  France  was  drifting  away 
upon  the  billows  of  revolution,  and  there  were  three  parties  endeavoring  to 
seize  it.  TlieSe  parties  were  just  then  so  equally  balanced  in  power,  that  it 
waa  difficult  to  say  which  would  gain  the  ascendency.  The  Republicans  were 
perhaps  the  most  prominent.  The  populace  in  Paris  were  i^eady  to  espouse 
that  cause ;  but  they  had  no  efficient  leader :  and  the  more  wealthy  and  edu- 
cated classes,  entert^ning  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  past  reigns  of  anarchy 
and  terror  in  France,  dreaded  the  re-establishment  of  a  form  of  government 
for  which  they  felt  that  France  was  quite  unprepared.  The  rural  peasantry 
were  also,  almost  to  a  man,  opposed  to  a  republic. 

The  Napoleonist  or  Imperial  paity  existed  in  smothered  embers,  which, 
though  they  might  at  any  moment  buret  into  a  flame,  still,  at  that  moment, 
had  scarcely  any  perceptible  life.  The  remains  of  the  renowned  emperor  had, 
for  ten  years,  been  mouldering  beneath  the  sod  at  Longwood.  All  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Bonaparte  family  had,  for  fifteen  yeai-s,  been  banished  from  the 
soil  of  Fi-ance,  iftid  were  nearly  forgotten.  The  only  son  of  the  emperor,  the 
Duke  de  Reichstadt,  was  pining  away  in  consumption,  soon  to  die,  —  a  pris- 
oner, held  by  golden  chdns,  in  the  palaces  of  Austria.  He  was  then  the  im- 
mediate and  direct  heir  to  whatever  rights  Napoleon  could  transmit  as  emper- 
or of  France,  enthroned  by  universal  suffrage.  There  was  no  one  to  raDy  and 
lead  the  Imperialists,  and  the  hour  for  the  restoration  of  the  empire  had  mani- 
festly not  yet  come. 

Should  the  young  Dnke  of  Bordeaux  die,  the  direct  branch  of  the  Bom-bon 
line  would  become  extinct.  In  that  event,  the  crown  would  pass  to  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  Louis  Philippe,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  collateral  branch  of 
the  family.  He  was  a  man  of  ability,  of  wide  experience  in  the  school  of 
misfortune,  of  much  social  excellence,  and  with  strong  tendencies  to  liberal 
political  opinions.  In  addition  to  aU  this,  he  was  possessed  of  immense  estates, 
being  the  richest  man  in  Finance.  As  the  life  of  a  frail  child  of  ten  years  alone 
stood  between  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  the  crown,  a  considerable  party  had, 
for  some  time,  been  adhering  to  him. 

The  Dnke  of  Orleans  was  on  the  ground :  his  friends  were  all  ready  for 
action :  the  exigencies  of  the  case  would  admit  of  no  delay.  Lafayette,  Gui- 
zot,  Thiers,  and  all  the  rich  bankera  of  Paris,  earnestly  espoused  his  cause,  as 
the  most  effectual  remedy  for  impending  anai'chy.  For  a  long  time,  the  scales 
of  fortune  hung  equally  poised.  The  Republican  leadere  were  at  the'Hotel  de 
Ville.  The  able  men  who  were  striving  to  secure  the  ascendency  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  were  privately  gathered  in  the  parlor  of  the  most  wealthy  banker 
of  Paris,  M.  Lafitte.  Two  young  men,  M.  Ladvocat  and  M.  Dumoulin,  were 
making  a  movement  for  organizing  a  party  to  proclaim  the  empire.  Had 
there  been,  at  that  hour,  an  heir  of  the  emperor  in  Paris  to  have  unfurled 
the  eagles,  it  is  probable  that  the  gi-eat  mass  of  tlie  people  would  have  rallied 
around  that  banner  with  enthusiaSln;  but  for  fiileen  yearsj  under  the  Boui-- 
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bon  reign,  no  member  of  the  imperial  family  had  been  permitted  to  enter 
France, 

Still,  so  great  was  the  fear,  on  the  part  of  the  Orieanista,  of  any  Napoleonic 
movement,  that  M.  Thiers  and  M.  Mignet,  two  prominent  Orieanista,  perauadftd 
M.  Ladvocat  to  desist  fi'om  the  attempt.  The  other,  M.  Dumoulin,  being  less 
pliant,  was  lured  into  an  apartment  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  for  consultation. 
He  was  seized,  disanned,  and  made  a  prisoner.  "Thus  the  gi-eat  name  of 
Napoleon,"  says  Alison,  "that  name  which  had  so  lately  resounded  through 
the  world,  and  was  stilt  woi-shipped  in  secret  by  so  many  hearts,  was  scarcely 
heard  in  those  eventful  days."" 

There  wei'e,  probably,  more  efforts  made  by  individuals  to  bring  foi-ward 
the  name  and  the  claims  of  the  heir  to  the  empire  thaJi  is  now  known. 
Unsaccessfu)  efforts  are  soon  forgotten.  The  son  of  Napoleon  I.,  bearing  tho 
title  of  the  Duke  of  Eeichstadt,  the  immediate  heir  of  whatever  rights  his 
father  could  transmit  as  the  elected  .Emperor  of  Fi-ance,  was  then,  in  reality, 
a  captive  at  Vienna,  the  colonel  of  an  Austrian  regiment,  prohibited,  under 
penalty  of  death,  frem  entering  France, 

The  Baron  de  Glandives,  Governor  of  the  Tnileries,  had  an  interview  wrth 
M.  Lafitte,  in  which  the  wealthy  banker  urged  hiia  to  give  his  support  to  the 
Duke  of  Orleans. 

"  The  Duke  of  Orleans  1 "  exclaimed  the  baron  indignantly :  "  what  are  his 
titles  to  the  crown?  That  boy  whom  Vienna  has  educated  can  at  least 
invoke  the  memory  of  his  father's  glory.  AH  must  admit  that  Napoleon  has 
written  his  annals  in  letters  of  fire  upon  the  heai'ts  of  men.  But  what 
prestige  surrounds  the  Duke  of  Orleans?  "Wlio  knows  his  history?  How 
few  are  there  who  liave  even  heard  his  name ! " 

'  Very  many  who  were  in  beai't  Napoleonistg,  discouraged  by  the  fiict  that 
they  had  no  leader  in  France  around  whom  they  could  rally,  divided  j  and 
some  joined  the  Republicans,  and  others  the  Orleanists.  Consequently,  the 
great  struggle  of  intrigue,  whicjh  for  a  time,  it  was'  feai'ed,  would  lead  to 
bloodshed  and  to  almost  hopeless  anarchy,  was  between  these  two  pai'ties.f 

It  is  generally  admitted,  that,  could  the  young  Duke  of  Reichstadt  have 
made  his  appearance  at  that  time  in  Paiis,  he  would  have  been,  beyond  all 
question,  placed  upon  the  throne. 

Anxiety  sat  upon  every  countenance.  Talleyrand,  Chateaubriand,  and  other 
distinguished  raembera  of  the  old  Bourbon  party,  made  earnest  efforts  in 
behalf  of  the  young  Duke  of  Bordeaux.  Their  plan  was  to  constitute  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  Lieu  tenant-General  of  Franco  during  the  minority  of  the 
son  of  the  Duchess  de  Berri.  A  few  peers  cherishing  these  views  had  met 
at  the  palace  of  the  Luxemboui^.  Chateaubriand,  addressing  them  in  a  strain 
of  poetic  enthusiasm,  exclaimed,  — 

"  Let  us  protest  in  favor  of  tho  ancient  monarchy  I     If  need  be,  let  us  leave 

•  Vot  a  minute  acoonnt  of  this  great  political  stn^le,  see  Alison's  History  of  Europe  from 
the  'EbH  of  Napoleou  I.  to  the  Accession  of  Louis  Napoleon,  vol.  iL  p,  393,  A  still  more  miQub) 
account  amy  be  found  in  the  history  of  these  oventfu!  days  by  Louis  Blano. 

t  Loiiia  Bl^ne.    Dlx  Ans  do  Louis  Pliilijipe,  i.  29S. 
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Pans;  but,  wherever  we  may  he  driven,  let  us  save  the  king,  and  surrender 
ourselves  to  the  trust  of  a  courageous  fiduhty.  If  the  qaoation  comes  to  the 
salvation  of  legitimacy,  give  me  a  pen  and  two  months,  and  I  will  restore  the 
throne." 

The  Duke  of  Orleans,  anxious  to  purchase  the  powerful  support  of  Cfiateau- 
briand,  had  offered  him  either  the  mission  to  Rome,  or  the  situation  of  min- 
ister of  foreign  affairs,  whichever  ho  might  choose,  Chateaubriand,  in  his 
"  Memoires  d'outre  Tombe,"  has  given  the  following  very  graphic  account  of 
his  interview  at  that  time  with  tlie  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Orleans  and  the 
Princess  Adelaide  in  the  chateau  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans :  — 

"Madame  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  invited  me  to  take  a  seat  near  to  her, 
and  immediately  sdd  to  me,  'Ah !  Monsieur  de  Chateaubriand,  we  are  very 
unhappy.    If  all  the  parties  would  unite,  we  might  perhaps  yet  be  saved.' 

"'Madame,' I  replied, '  nothing  is  so  easy.  Charles  X.  and  Monsieur  the 
Dauphin  have  abdicated.  Henri  V".  ia  now  king.  Mon seigneur  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  is  lieutenant-genei-al  of  the  realm :  let  him  be  regent  during  the 
minority  of  Henri  V.,  and  all  is  right.' 

." '  But,  Monsieur  de  Chateanbriand,  thB  people  are  very  much  excited.  We 
shall  fall  into  anarchy.' 

"'Madame,'  I  replied^  'may  I  be  permitted  to  ask  of  you  what  is  the  inten- 
tion of  Monsieur  the  Duke  of  Orleans?  Will  he  accept  the  crown  if  it  is 
offered  to  him?' 

"  The  two  priucesses  heatated  to  reply.  Madame  the  Duchess  of  Orleans, 
after  a  moment  of  silence,  replied, '  Think,  Monsieur  de  Chateaubriand,  of  the 
evils  which  may  befall  us.  It  is  necessary  that  all  good  people  should  co-ope- 
rate to  save  us  from  the  republic.  At  Rome,  Monsieur  de  Chateaubriand,  you 
could  render  signal  services ;  or  even  here,  if  you  do  not  wish  to  leave 
France,' 

'"Madame  is  not  ignorant,'  I  replied,  'of  my  devotion  to  the  young  Idng 
and  to  his  mother.' 

'i '  Ah !  Monsieur  de  Chateaubriand,  they  have  treated  you  so  very  kindly ! ' 

"'  Your  Royal  Highness,'  I  rephed  'would  not  wish  that  I  should  give  the 
lie  to  my  whole  life,  —  ij-we  Je  dementiaae  toute  ^na  vie' 

" '  Ah !  Monsieur  de  Chateaubriand,  you  do  not  know  my  niece.  She  is  so 
■  trifling  1  Poor  Caroline  I  But  I  will  send  to  call  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  He 
can  pei-suade  you  better  than  I.' 

"The  princess  gave  her  orders;  and,  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  Louis 
Philippe  came  in.  He  was  badly  dressed,  and  had  the  air  of  extreme  fatigue. 
'Madame  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,'  he  sdd,  'must  nave  told  you  liow  un- 
happy we  are.'  And  immediately  he  commenced  an  idyl  (une  idylU)  upon  the 
happines?  which  he  enjoyed  in  the  countiy;  upon  the  life  of  tranquillity,  in 
entire  accordance  with  his  tastes,  wliich  he  passed,  suiTounded  by  his  chil- 
di-en.  I  seized  the  moment  of  posture  between  two  strophes  (<I'une  pose 
enlre  deux  strophes),  in  my  turn,  respectfully  to  crowd  in  a  word  (prendre  kt 
parole),  and  to  repeat  very  neariy  what  I  had  just  said  to  the  princesses. 

"'Ah!'  he  exclaimed,  'that  was  my  desire.  How  satisfied  I  should  be  in 
becombg  the  tutor  and  guardian  of  that  child  1    I  agree  with  you  entirely. 
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Monsieur  de  Chateaubriand.  To  take  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux  irould  certainly 
be  the  best  thing  that  could  be  done :  I  fear  only  that  events  may  be  more 
strong  thau  we.' 

'"More  strong  than  we,  my  lord?'  I  replied.  'Are  you  not  esteemed  by  all 
the  powers  ?  Let  us  go  and  join  Henri  V".  Call  around  you,  outside  oi*  Paris, 
the  Chambers  and  the  army.  At  the  firat  tidings  of  your  depaiture,  all  this 
effervescence  will  cease,  and  they  will  seek  shelter  nnder  youv  enlightened 
and  protective  power.' 

"While  I  was  speaking,  I  closely  observed  Louis  Philippe.  My  advice 
placed  him  ill  at  his  case.    I  read,  written  upon  his  face,  the  desire  to  be 


r  de  Chateaubriand,'  said  he  to  me,  without  looking  at  me, '  the 
thing  is  more  difficult  thau  you  imagine.  It  cannot  be  accomplished.  You  do 
not  know  what  peril  we  are  in.  A  furions  band  can  drive  the  Chambers  to  the 
worst  excesses,  and  we  have  no  defence.  Believe  me,  that  I  alone  restrain  the 
menacing  crowd.  If  the  Royalist  party  is  not  massacred,  it  will  owe  its  life 
to  my  efforts.' 

"'Mylordi'Ii-eplied, 'Ihave  seen  some  ma^acres.'  Those  who  have  passed 
through  the  Revolution  are  inured  to  war:  th6  gray  mustaches  are  not  terri- 
fied by  objects  which  frighten  the  conscripts.' 

'.'Madame  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  desired  to  see  me  again. 

" '  I  pray  that  madame,'  I  replied, '  will  excuse  the  vivacity  of  my  words.  I 
am  penetrated  with  her  kindness;  I  shall  ever  retain  a  profound  and  grateful 
remembrance  of  it;  but  slie  will  not  wish  me  to  dishonor  myself.  Pity  me, 
madame ;  pity  me.' 

"She  rose,  and,  leaving  the  room,  said,  'I  do  not  pity  you.  Monsieur  de 
Chateaubriand ;.  I  do  not  pity  you ! '"  * 

The  extreme  branch  of  the  Republican  party,  the  ardent  Jacobins,  Ijeld  their 
etonny  meeting  at  the  Restaurateur  Lointiers,  in  the  Rue  St.  Honorii.  They 
were  ripe  for  any  audacious  measures.  Heated  with  the  fever  of  battle,  and 
still  gi-asping  their  weapons  almost  convulsively,  they  were  ready  again  to  face 
death  rather  than  lose  the  results  which  they  had  sought  in  the  struggle.  The 
Orleanists  sent  their  most  influential  auQ  popular  men  —  the  poet  Beranger, 
with  others — to  win  them  over  to  the  Orleans  side.  But  these  effoi-ts  were  in 
vain.  One  of  the  Orleanist  orators  nairowly  escaped  death  from  a  pistol-shot 
which  wounded  him  in  the  cheek,  —  the  emphatic  resiDonse  of  some  ardent 
Republican  to  his  arguments.  At  length  the  Republicans  sent  a  deputation, 
with  an  address  containing  the  following  words,  to  a  body  which  had  or- 
ganized itself  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  with  the  title  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment :  — 

"The  people  yesterday  reconquered  their  rights  at  the  price  of  their  blood. 
The  most  precious  of  these  rights  is  that  of  choosing  their  form  of  govern- 
ment, It  is  necessary  to  take  care  that  no  proclamation  should  be  issued 
which  designates  the  foi'm  of  government  which  may  be  chosen.     A  provis- 

•  Chateaubriand,  Jliiraoires  d'outro  Tombo,  vol.  ix.  p.  352. 
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ional  representatiou  of  the  nation  exists.  Let  it  continue  till  tlie  wishes  of  the 
majoi'ity  of  Frenchmen  ai-e  known."  • 

An  armed  band  of  a  hundred  students  of  the  ficole  Polyteelmique  escorted 
a  deputation  which  they  had  appointed  to  the  HBtel  de  Ville,  to  order  the 
Pi-esident  of  the  Provisional  Govemment  to  sign  a  [proclamation  which  they 
had  prepared.  M.  Maguin  refused.  "What!"  said  the  yonng  man  who  led 
the  deputation,  "do  you  recoil?  Nothing  is  so  dangerous  in  revolutions  as  to 
recoil.     I  will  have  you  shot ! " 

"  Shot ! "  esclaim^ed  M.  Maguin  indignantly.  "  Shoot  a  member  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government!" 

"Sir,"  replied  the  young  man,  leading  him  to  the  window,  and  pointing  to 
his  comrades  below,  "there  are  men,  who,  if  ordered  by  me  to  shoot  God 
Almighty,  would  do  it."    M.  Maguin  in  silence  signed  tlie  proclamation.t 

Lafayette  and  Thiers  were  men  of  great  abUity  and  influence,  and  endowed 
with  consummate  skill  to  guide  affaii-s  in  such  a  crisis.  Lafayette,  especially, 
had  the  confidence  of  the  liberal  party  to  such  a  degree  that  very  many  of 
them  were  willing,  almost  without  question,  to  follow  his  lead.  The  vast 
wealth  of  the  Dake  of  Orleans  and  of  his  friends  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Orleanist  party  any  amount  06  money  they  might  need.  The  Chamber  of 
Deputies  was  assembled;  and,  as  a  fii-st  step,  they  voted  to  confer  npon  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  the  office  of  Lieutenant-General  of  France.  The  excitement 
of  the  contending  pai-ljes  was  so  intense,  that  it  was  much  feared  that  the 
duke  would  be  assassinated.  At  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  the  duke  in  disguise, 
and  accompanied  by  but  two  friends,  also  in  disguise,  left  his  rural  retreat  at 
Keuilly,  and  set  out  on  foot  for  his  princely  i-esidence  in  Paris,  —  the  Palais 
RoyaJ.  He  was  summoned  to  Paris  by  the  following  resolution  from  a  few 
members  of  the  Chamber,  who  had  met,  and  with  much  difficulty  had  obtained 
the  passage  of  the  resolve:  — 

"The  deputies  at  present  at  Paris  conceive  that  it  is  essential  to  pray  his 
Royal  Highness,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  to  come  immediately  to  Paris,  to  exer- 
cise the  functions  of  lieutenant-general  of  the  Idngdom,  and  to  express  the 
universal  wish  that  the  tricolor  flag  should  be  resumed."  { 

At  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning,^  deputation  called  upon  the  duke  at  the 
Palais  Royal  to  make  him  the  formal  offer  of  his  appointment  and  to  i-eceiise 
his  acceptance.  It  is  said,  that  with  the  gi-eatest  reluctance,  and  even  with 
fear  and  trembling,  the  duke  accepted  the  perilous  position.  In  the  following 
proclamation,  he  announced  the  fact  to  the  Parisian  populace:  — 

"  Inhabitants  of  Pakis,  — The  deputies  of  France  at  tliis  moment  assem- 
bled at  Paris  have  expressed  a  wish  that  I  should  repair  to  that  capital  to 
exercise  the  function  of  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  I  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  share  your  danger,  to  place  myself  in  the  midst  of  that  heroic  popu- 
lation, and  to  make  every  effort  to  preserve  you  from  civil  war  and  anarchy. 
On  entering  the  city  of  Paris,  I  bore  with  pride  those  glorious  colors  which 
you  have  resumed,  and  which  I  myself  have  long  borne.    The  Chambers  are 

*  Moaitent,  July  31,  1830.  t  Louis  Blanc,  i,  S24.  }  Louis  Bl.inc,  i.  333. 
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about  to  assemble.  Thej'  will  consider  the  means  of  assuring  tlio  reign  of  the 
laws  and  the  maintenance  of  the  rights  of  the  niition.  A  charter  shall  hence- 
forth be  a  reality.  "  Louis  Philippe  d'Oeleanb."  • 

This  proclamation  ivas  not  at  all  satiefiictory  to  many  members  of  the 
Libera!  party.  The  remonstrances  in  the  streets  were  loud  and  threatening; 
and  it  was  manifest  to  all,  that,  unless  the  government  of  the  duke  were 
immediately  established,  the  experiment  of  a  republic  would  he  iBevitable- 
A  procession  was  formed  to  conduct  the  duke  from,  the  Palais  Royal  to  the 
H6tel  de  Ville.  It  was  greeted  with  but  few  acclamations  fi'om  the  crowds 
which  filled  the  streets.  When  the  procession  approached  Uie  Place  de 
Gr^ve,  an  immense  throng  was  found  filling  the  square.  The  Republicans  had 
assembled  there  in  great  numbers,  prepared  to  give  the  duke  a  hostile  recep- 
tion, Mm'murs  full  of  menace  rose  from  the  excited  multitude ;  many  had 
loaded  fire-ai-ms ;  and  it  was  seriously  apprehended  that  the  duke  might  be 
assassinated  on  the  spot.  Benjamin  Constant  and  Bi5rauger,  eai'nest  friends 
of  the  popular  cause,  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  restrain  the  passions 
of  the  people. 

."He  is  a  Bourbon!"  exclaimed  General  Loban:  "I  am  not  for  him  more 
than  for  the  rest."  t 

To  obviate  this  feeling,  which  was  general  and  sti-ong,  the  Orleans  commit- 
tee liad  placarded  bU  over  Pai'ia  a  proclamation  containing  the  smprisiug 
assertion,  considering  that  the  historians  Mignet  and  Thiei-s  were  membera 
of  that  committee,  "  Le  Due  d'Orleans  n'est  pas  un  Bourbon ;  c'est  nn  Va- 
loig,"  —  "The  Duke  of  Orleans  is  not  a  Bourbon;  he  is  aValoia." 

The  Station  in  the  crowd  boded  an  approaching  storm.  The  duke  rode 
on  horseback :  he  was  silent,  appai-ently  calm,  but  deadly  pale.  A  loud  roll- 
ing of  drums  announced  his  ascent  to  the  top  of  the  staira,  where  Laiayette 
met  him.  After  some  brief  ceremony,  Lafayette  led  lie  prince  out  upon  a 
balcony  of  the  window,  and  there,  in  token  of  his  confidence  and  suppoil, 
embraced  him  in  the  jjresence  of  the  assembled  thousands.  It  was  upon  this 
occasion  that  the  marquis  is  said  to  l^ave  remai-ked  to  the  duke,  — 

"  You  know  that  I  am  a  Republican,  and  that  I  regard  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  as  the  most  perfect  that  has  ever  existed." 

"I  think  as  you  do,"  replied  Louis  Philippe.  "It  is  impossible  to  have 
passed  two  yeai^s  in  the  United  States,  as  I  have  done,  and  not  be  of  that 
opinion.  But  do  you  think,  that,  in  the  present  state  of  France,  a  republican 
government  can  be  adopted?" 

"  ITo,"  said  Lafayette :  "  that  which  is  necessary  for  France  now  is  a  throne 
surrounded  by  republican  institutions :  all  must  be  republican." 

The  ever-variable  multitude  raised  shouts  of  applause.  There  was  still  a 
disaffected  fraction  of  the  Republican  party  left,  headed  by  impetuous  leadei-s. 
To  win  over  those  leaders,  an  intej'view  was  appointed  between  them  and  the 
Duke  of  Orleans.  "If  you  should  become  king,"  said  M.  Boiuvilliers,  the 
chaiiman  of  thePiepublican  deputation,  "  ivhat  are  your  ideas  upon  the  treaties 
of  1815?" 

*  Moniteur,  Aug.  1, 1830.  t  Louie  Elane,  i.  355. 
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"I  am  DO  partisan,"  the  cluke  replied,  "of  the  treaties  of  1815;  but  we 
must  avoid  imtating  foreign  powers." 

"  What  ia  your  opinion  of  the  peerage  ? " 

"In  hereditary  mistocracy,"  answered  the  duke,  "it  is  the  best  basis  of 
society ;  but;  if  the  hereditary  peerage  cannot  mdntMu  itself,  I  am  not  the 
man  who  will  endow  it.  I  waa  once  a  Republican ;  but  I  have  lived  to  be  con- 
vinced that  it  is  inapplicable  to  such  a  country  as  France."* 

The  two  parties  eeparatejl,  more  alienated  than  ever.  The  Republicans 
now  made  great  efforts  to  get  up  another  insurrection ;  bands  of  Democratic 
young  men  in  a  state  of  intense  excitement  patrolled  the  streets,  calling  upon 
the  people  again  to  rise  to  protect  their  endangered  rights,  and  not  to  suffer 
a  Bourbon  king  again  to  be  imposed  «pon  them  by  a  eliqne  of  intriguers  at 
Lafitte'a,  without  any  regard  to  the  wishes  of  the  nation.  But  all  these  efforts 
were  in  vain :  the  Republican  party  had  neither  wealth  nor  leaders.  The 
more  quiet  portion  of  the  populace  still  retained  a  painful  remembrance  of 
past  scenes  of  anarchy  and  blood  ;  and  all  who  had  station  to  peril,  or  wealth 
to  be  endangered,  were  anxious  for  the  speedy  organization  of  almost  any 
form  of  government  which  would  save  France  from  the  hon'ora  of  civil  war. 

The  majority  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  also  in  that  of  Peers  was  now 
in  favor  of  Louis  Philippe.  Still,  in  both  Chambers,  thei-e  was  violent  opposi- 
tion :  the  ablest  speech  made  upon  the  occasion  was  that  of  Chateaubriand 
in  advocacy  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  old  regime. 

"  A  king,"  said  Chateaubriand,  "  named  by  the  Chambers  or  elected  by  the 
people,  will  ever  be  a  novelty  in  France.  I.suppose  they  wish  liberty,  —  above 
all,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  by  which  and  for  which  they  have  gained  so 
f  a  victory.  Well,  every  new  monarchy,  sooner  or  later,  will  be 
;  that  liberty.  Was  Napoleon  himself  able  to  admit  it? 
Daughter  of  our  misfortunes  and  slave  of  our  glory,  the  liberty  of  the  press 
cannot  live  in  safety  but  under  a  government  which  has  struck  its  roots  deep 
into  the  hearts  of  men. 

"A  republic  is  still  more  impracticable.  In  the  existing  state  of  our  morals, 
and  in  our  relations  with  the  adjoining  states,  such  a  government  is  oot  of 
the  question.  The  flret  difficulty  would  be  to  bi-ing  the  French  to  any 
unanimous  opinion  upon  the  subject.  What  rigbt  have  the  people  of  Paris  to 
impose  a  government  by  their  vote  on  the  people  of  Marseilles?  What  right 
have  they  to  coastrsun  any  other  town  to  receive  the  rulera  which  they  have 
chosen,  or  the  form  of  government  which  they  have  adopted?  Shall  wo  have 
one  republic,  or  twenty  republics  ?  a  federal  union,  or  a  commonwealth  one 
and  indivisible? 

"Do  you  really  suppose,  that,  with  your  manners  and  ideas,  any  president, 
let  him  be  as  grave  or  authoritative  as  can  be  figured,  will  be  able  for  any 
length  of  time  to  njaintain  his  authority,  except  by  force?  Must  be  not  soon 
be  i-educed  to  the  necessity  of  making  hunself  a  despot,  or  resigning  ?  If  he 
have  recourse  to  coercive  measures,  the  republic  will  become  odious  at  home; 
if  he  give  it  full  license  abroad,  it  will  become  the  object  of  terror,  and  bring 

*  Louis  Blanc,  i.  S59. 
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Europe  to  our  gates.    A  representative  republic  may  perhaps  bo  the  d 
future  of  the  world ;  but  its  time  Las  not  yet  anivecl. 

"  Charles  X.  and  his  son  are  dfethroned,  or  have  abdicated,  ag  you  have  heard ; 
but. the  throne  is  not  thereby  vacant:  after  them  a  child  is  called  to  the 
sncceasion,  aQd  who  will  venture  to  condemn  his  innocence  ?  What  bl6od 
oiiee  for  justice  ?  No  one  will  venture  to  say  his  father  has  shed  it.  The 
orphan  he  has  left,  educated  in  the  schools  of  the  coantry,  in  the  ideas  of  the 
Constitution,  and  abreast  of  his  age,  might  become  a  king  with  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  futni-e.  It  is  to  the  guardian  of  his  yonth  that  you  may  commit 
the  oath  by  which  he  is  to  reign.  Arrived  at  majority,  he  will  renew  that 
oath  in  his  own  person :  that  combination  removes  every  obstacle,  reconciles 
every  advantige,  and  perhaps  may  save  France  from  the  convulsions  which 
attend  too  frequently  violent  changes  in  the  state. 

"  I  know,  that,  in  removing  that  child,  it  is  said  you  establish  the  principle  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  Vain  illusion!  which  proves,  that,inthe  march 
of  intellect,  our  old  democrats  have  not  made  greater  advances  than  the  parti- 
sans of  royalty.  -It  were  easy  to  show  that  men  may  be  as  free  and  freer 
under  a  monarchy  than  a  republic,  were  this  the  time  or  the  place  to  deliver  a 
lecture  on  political  philosophy.  After  all  I  have  said,  done,  and  written  for 
the  Bourbons,  I  should  be  the  basest  ofthehumanraceif  I  denied  them,  when, 
for  the  third  and  last  time,  they  are  directing  their  steps  toward  exile."  * 

At  last,  the  vote  was  taken.  France  contained  between  thirty  and  forty 
millions  of  inhabitants.  Less  than  one  hundred  men  in  the  city  of  Pai-ia,  with  no 
delegated  authority  to  do  so,  undertook  to  decide  upon  a  form  of  government 
and  to  choQse  a  king  for  these  millions.  A  few  peers  voted  with  Chateaubri- 
and ;  but  the  result  was,  that,  by  a  majority  of  eighty-nine  to  ten,  the  croivn 
was  offered  to  Louis  Pliilippe.  The  brief  ceremony  of  i-eading  to  him  the 
Constitution,  and  presenting  the  crown,  took  place  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

"  I  accept,"  said  Louis  Philippe,  "  without  restriction  or  reserve,  the  clauses 
aud  engagements  which  that  declaj'ation  contains,  and  the  title  of  King  of  the 
French  which  it  confers  upon  me." 

Thus  was  the  Eevolntion  of  1830  consummated,  and  the  throne  of  Louis 
Philippe  constructed.  "And  thus,"  says  Alison,  "did  a  small  minority,  not 
exceeding  a  third  of  either  Chamber,"  at  the  dictation  of  a  clique  in  the  ante- 
chambers of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  dispose  of  the  crown  to  a  stranger  to  the 
le^timate  line,  without  either  consulting  the  nation,  or  knowing  what  form  of 
government  it  desired."  t 

•  Moa^teur,  Aug,  3, 1830.  t  Alison,  ii.  403. 
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UNSDCCESSFOL    IXSTJKKECTIONa. 

Excitement  caused  by  tlio  Overthrow  of  the  Bourbon  Dynasty.  —  The  Napoleonic  Princes  join 
the  Italian  Insurgents.  —  Letter  of  Louis  NapoleoB,  to  tie  Pope.  —  Death  of  Napoleon  Louis. 

Letter  to  tho  Pope.  —  Letter  from  Praf.  S.  F.  B.  Morse. — Peril  of  Louis  Napoleon.  —  De- 

volion  of  his  Mother.  —  Their  Flight.  —  Incognito  Entrance  to  France.  —  Visit  to  England. 

—  Eeturo  to  Ai'onomberg.  —  "Political  Kcveries."  —  Madame  JWcamier.  —  Chateaubriand. 

—  Dcilli  of  General  Lamarque.  —  Republican  Insurrection. 

IJIIE  nvertlirow  of  the  old  Boarbon  regime,  antl  t^e  establisli- 
mtint  of  a  conatitutional  motiarcby  iincTer  the  new  dynasty  of 
Oileiiia,  was  at  firet  regarded  as  a  dedded  step  in  the  direction 
ot  bberal  principles.  This  saccess  in  France  excited  tbe  hopes 
of  tbe  Liberal  party  all  over  Europe.  Every  throne  begnn  to 
tiemble.  In  Italy,  especially,  tbe  commotion  was  almost  iiui- 
n  the  Papal  States,  in  Modena  and  Parma,  the  people  were 
lOUi^td  to  the  most  intense  excitement. 

In  December,  1830,  several  meinbera  of  the  Bonaparte  family  held  a  secret 
meeting  in  Rome.  Madame  Letitia,  the  mother  of  the^  family,  ber  brother 
Cardinal  Feseh,  Jerome  Bonaparte,  PauUne,  and  Hortense  with  her  two  sons, 
attended  the  meetiHg.  The  eldest  of  tbe  two  princes,  IJ'apoIeon  Lonis,  then 
twenty-^ix  years  of  age,  had  man-ied  his  coasin,  the  second  daughter  of  Joseph 
Bonaparte.  The  meeting  took  place  five  months  after  the  expulsion  of  Cliaries 
X.  from  France,  and  the  acce^ion  of  Louis  Philippe  to  the  throne  by  the  veiy 
questionable  title  of  an  appointment  by  a  few  leading  men  in  Paris. 

What  transpired  at  this  gathering  is  not  known ;  but  all  Italy  then  was  in 
a  feverisk  state  of  escltement.  A  knowledge  of  the  meeting  came  to  the 
authorities  of  the  Pontifical  Government,  and  Louis  Wapoleon  was  ordered 
immediately  to  leave  the  Ecclesiastical  States.  Disregarding  this  command, 
he  was  arrested,  and  conveyed  to  the  frontiers  under  the  ^scort  of  a  mounted 
gnard,  and  was  compelled  t^^  leave  the  Papal  dominions.*  He  immediately 
repaired  to  Florence,  the  capital  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany,  where  his 
elder  brother  then  resided  with  his  father.  Just  aa  he  iin\od  in  that  city,  the 
insun-ection  broke  out  there.  The  patriots  appenled  to  the  young  princes  to 
lend  to  their  cause  the  influence  of  then-  pottnt  name  nnd  the  aid  of  their 
swords.    With  enthusiasm,  they  both  joined  the  niburgents  struggling  for  the 

*  Tho  Napoleon  Dj-iiasty,  p.  534. 
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liberation  of  Italy  from  the  Austiian  yoke.  In  .allusion  to  this  event,  Louis 
Napoleon  thns  wrote  to  his  mother;  — 

"  Yonr  affectionate  heart  will  underBtancT  our  detemii nation.  We  have  con- 
tracted engagements  which  we  cannot  break.  Can  we  remain  deaf  to  the 
voice  of  the  unfortunate  who  call  to  us?  We  bear  a  name  which  obliges  ns 
to  listen." 

There  was,  however,  but  little  chance  of  success.  Austria,  strong  in  her- 
self, was  almost  invincible  in  the  pledged  support  of  the  Holy  Alliance. 
France  could  afford  Italy  iw  aid ;  for  Louis  Philippe,  in  oi-der  to  obtain  i-ecog- 
nition  by  the  monarchies  of  Europe,  bad  pledged  himself  to  I'espect  the 
treaties  of  1815,  and  to  suppress  any  propagaadism  of  the  revolutionary  spirit. 
Gen.  Athalin  was  despatched  to  St.  Petei-sburg  with  a  letter  from  Lonis  Phi- 
lippe to  the  Emperor  Nicholas. 

"But  before  he  amved,"  says  Alison,  "  the  way  had  been  prepared  by  the 
secret  despatches  of  Pozzo  di  Borgo  from  Paris,  who  gave  the  most  favorable 
account  of  the  conservative  disposition  and  determined  acts  of  Louis  Philippe, 
—  the  last  bander  against  the  flood  of  democracy  which  threatened  to  deiuge 
Europe.  The  French  envoy  met,  accordingly,  with  a  cordial  reception  at  St. 
Petei-sburg;  and  though  the  emperor  avoided  any  express  recognition  of  the 
revolutionary  principle  of  the  right  o&the  people  to  change  their  governors, 
yet  he  accepted  Louis  Philippe  as  a  necessary  compromise,  and  the  best  thing, 
which,  under  existing  circumstances,  could  be  admitted."  * 

This  was  the  state  of  feeling  with  all  the  Em-opean  cabinets.  Louis  Phi- 
lippe caused  himself  to  be  regarded  by  them  as  aiTesting  the  revolution,  and 
preventing  the  restoration  of  the  popular  empire  in  Fi-ance,  or  the  establish- 
ment of  a  republic. 

The  insun-ection  in  Italy,  however,  had  but  little  chance  of  success.  Aus- 
tria was  at  hand  with  her  highly-disciplined  ai'my,  ready  to  crash  the  insur- 
gents. If  more  strength  were  needed,  tiie  holy  allies  —  Prussia  and  Russia — 
were  ready  to  move  with  their  reserves.  But  the  young  men  of  Italy  were 
sanguine,  inexperienced,  rash.  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  then  twenty-tivo  years 
of  age,  urged  that  their  only  hope  of  success  lay  in  prompt  and  desperate 
action,  immediately  assuming  the  offensive.  His  views,  however,  were  not 
sustained  by  other  leaders.  They  wasted  precious  hours  in  prepaiing  to  act 
on  the  defensive.  The  Austrians  rapidly  gathered  in  overwhelming  strength. 
In  one  or  two  minor  conflicts,  the  patriots  were  victorious ;  but  soon  they  were 
compelled  to  retreat  before  superior  numbei-s.  The  elder  brother.  Napoleon 
Louis,  on  this  retreat  was  taken  sick  from  the  exhaustion  of  the  campaign, 
and  died  at  Forli  on  the  27th  of  March,  1831. 

Jerome  Bonaparte  tfas  then  at  Rome.  Not  believing  it  possible  for  the 
insuiTection  to  succeed  against  the  power  of  Austria,  since  France  had  voted 
not  to  intervene,  he  had  sent  his  secretaiy.  Baron  Stoelting,  to  endeavor  to 
recall  his  nephews,  Lohis  Napoleon  ^irote  two  letters,  one  to  his  uncle,  and 
the  other  to  the  pope,  wjiich  he  sent  to  Rome  by  the  biiron.  The  letter  to  iiis 
nncle  was  as  follows:  — 

•  Hislorj  of  Europe  from  the  Tall  of  Ka]]olcoii  I.  to  the  Accession  of  Lonis  N.ipoleon,  vol.  ii. 
p.  403. 
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"Tbhni,  Saturdaj',  1831. 
"Mt  dear  TTnclbj-^I  must  not  describe  to  you  oui- positioQ  here :  it  is 
honorable.  The  person  you  have  sent,  M.Stoelting,  will  tell  you  many  things, 
nndoubtediy,  which  wili  rc-assure  you,  and  enable  you  to  sec  raattei^  in  their 
true  light.  He  has  done  every  thing  in  his  power  to  induce  us  to  retai-n ;  but 
we  cannot  do  so.  I  entreat  you  to  re-assure  my  pai'ents.  Believe,  my  dear 
uncle,  ill  my  strong  attachment.  Louis  Napoleon  Eonapaete. 

"  P.  S.  —  I  have  advised  M.  Stoelting  to  return  ^o  Rome.  I  have  given  him 
a  letter  to  the  holy  father.  Moderation  and  respect  for  religion  animate  all. 
I  have  so  many  things  to  do,  so  many  things  to  think  o^  that  I  pray  you  to 
excuse  me  if  my  letter  is  so  short.  I  fully  recognize  that  your  attachment  for 
us  has  induced  you  to  send  M.  Stoelting  to  us  (to  whom  I  have  spoken  vei-y 
frankly) ;  and  I  thank  you  for  it,  my  dear  uncle.  I  hope,  indeed,  that  M. 
Stoelting  will  bring  me  back  a  response." 

The  letter  to  the  pope,  Gregory  XVI.,  was  as  follows:^ 

"Veet  Holt  Father,  —  M.  the  Baron  of  Stoelting,  who  has  brotigiit  to 
me  at  Temi  a  letter  from  my  uncle,  Prince  Jerome  of  Montfort,  will  inform 
your  Holiness  of  the  true  situation  of  things  here.  He  has  told  me  that  you 
were  grieved  to  learn  that  we  were  in  the  midst  of  those  who  have  revolted 
against  the  temporal  power  of  the  com-t  of  Rome.  I  take  the  liberty  to  write 
a  word  to  your  Holiness,  to  open  to  him  my  heart,  and  to  enable  him  to  hear 
language  to  which  he  is  not  accustomed ;  for  I  am  sure  that  the  true  state  "of 
things  is  concealed  from  him.  Since  I  have  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  the 
revolted  States,  I  have  been  able  to  assure  myself  of  the  feeling  which  ani- 
mates all  hearts.  The  people  desire  laws  and  a  national  representation ;  tbey 
desire  to  be  on  a  level  with  the  other  pationa  of  Europe,  —  to  be  equal  to  the 
epoch. 

"  They  fear  anarchy,  and  it  will  not  appear;  for  eveiy  one,  even  to  the  hum- 
blest workman,  is  fully  persuaded  that  there  is  no  more  happiness  for  men 
under  the  reign  of  anarchy  than  under  the  reign  of  despotism  and  of  oppi-es- 
sion.  If  all  the  sovereign  pontiffs  had  been  animated  with  the  evangelical 
spirit  which  they  assure  me  would  have  guided  your  Holiness  if  he  had  been 
elected  in  a  ti-anquil  period,  the  people,  less  oppressed,  less  suffering,  would  not, 
perhaps,  have  been  united  with  those  enlightened  par-ties,  who,  for  a  long  time, 
have  cast  eyes  of  envy  upon  the  condition  of  France  and  England. 

"  Religion  is  everywhere  respected.  The  priests,  the  monks  even,  have  noth- 
ing to  fear;  and  every  thing  advances  with  order,  calmness,  and  good  faith. 
No  robbery,  no  assassination,  has  been  committed.  The  Romagnols,  espe^ 
dally,  are  intoxicated  with  liberty.  They  arrived  this  evening  at  Temi ;  and  I 
render  them  this  justice, — that,  in  the  cries  which  thej  continually  raise,  there 
is  never  one  i^inst  the  person  of  the  chief  of  religion.  This  is  due  to  the 
chiefs,  who  are  everywhere  men  the  most  highly  esteemed,  and  wlio,  on  all 
occasions,  express  their  attachment  for  religion  with  as  much  force  as  their 
desire  for  a  change  in  the  temporal  government. 
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"The  kindness  of  your  Holiness  to  my  family  constrains  me  to  inform  him, 
and  I  can  assure  him  upon  my  honor,  that  the  forces  oi^anized,  which  are 
advancing  upon  Rome,  are  invincible.  The  «hiefe  and  the  soldiers  are  well 
appointed ;  but  they  are  far  from  wishing  to  do  any  thing  which  is  dishonor- 
able.    I  shall  be  too  happy  if  your  Holiness  will  deign  to  reply  to  me. 

"  It  is  very  bold  in  me,  since  I  am  nothing,  to  dare  to  write  to  your  Holiness. 
But  I  hope  to  be  useful  to  htm.  It  is  the  manifest  and  decided  wish  that  the 
temporal  power  should  be  separated  from  the  spiritual.  But  yoar  Holiness  is 
beloved ;  and  it  is  generally  believed  that  your  Holiness  would  consent  to 
i-emain  at  Rome,  with  his  riches,  his  Swiss,  the  Vatican,  and  permit  a  provis- 
ional government  to  be  formed  for  temporal  affairs,  I  declai-e  the  truth,  upon 
my  oath;  and  I  entreat  your  Holiness  to  believe  that  I  have  no  ambitious 
view.  My  heart  could  not  remain  insensible  in  view  of  the  people,  in  view 
of  the  prisoners  released  from  Civita  Castellana,  who  were  everywhere  em- 
braced and  covered  with  teai-s  of  joy.  The  unhappy  creatures !  Many  of  them 
almost  died  of  joy,  so  mach  were  they  enfeebled,  so  much  have  they  been 
maltreated.     But  that  was  not  under  the  pontificate  of  your  Holiness. 

"It  only  remains  for  me  to  assure  yourHoliness  that  all  my  efforts  are  directed 
towards  the  general  good.  I  know  not  what  reports  have  been  made  to  your 
Holiness ;  but  I  can  give  the  assurance  that  I  have  heard  nearly  all  the 
young  people  say,  even  the  least  moderate,  that,  if  Gregory  XVI.  would 
renounce  the  temporal  sovereignty,  they  would  adore  him ;  that  they  would 
themselves  become  the  most  firm  supporters  of  a  religion  purified  by  a  great 
pope,  and  which  has  for  its  foundation  the  book  the  most  libend  which  exists, 
—  the  divine  gospel.  "Louis  Napoleon  Bot 


Our  distinguished  fellow-countiyman,  Professor  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  has 
kindly  furnished  the  following  interesting  personal  reminiscences  of  these 
days:  — 

» '  Galignani's  Messenger'  of  Dec.  13, 1866,  contains  the  following  extract 
fi-om  'The  London  Times:'  'The  Italians  have  been  often  unjust  to  the 
Emperor  of  the  French.  They  have  been  hard  of  belief,  impatient,  unchari- 
table. They  may  henceforth  feel  better  disposed  to  do  him  justice.  They 
must  acknowledge  in  him  their  greatest,  most  unwearied,  most  generous 
benefactor.  Whatever  he  may  have  been  to  other  nations,  and  to  the  French 
themselves,  to  the  Italians  the  emperor  has  always,  at  heai-t,  been  that  Louis 
Napoleon  who  took  up  arms  for  Italy,  and  against  the  temporal  power,  five 
and  thirty  years  ago.  It  seems  as  if  some  vow  made  by  the  bedside  of  his 
brother,  dying  in  his  arms  at  Forli  at  that  juncture,  swayed  Napoleon's  mind 
through  life,  and  bade  him  go  firmly,  however  slowly,  to  his  goal.  In  all  other 
measures,  in  any  other  home  or  foreign  policy,  the  emperor  had  fiionds  and 
opponents.  Of  any  other  good  or  evil  that  he  may  have  done,  others  may 
share  the  prdse  or  blame;  but  the  Italian  game  was  played  by  him  single- 
handed,  and  the  game  is  won.     Throughout  all  France,. in  the  emperor's 


•  Le  Gcmvemement  Tempore!  des  Papes,  Jug^  par  la  DiplomaUe  rran^aise,  pp.  151, 152. 
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cabinet,  at  hia  conrt,  in  his  household,  Italy  had  only  one  friend,  —  a  friend  in 
need,  and  a  friend  indeed.'  * 

"  The  above  extract,"  writes  Brofessor  Morse,  "  from  a  fair-minded  article  in 
'The  London  Times,'  brought  fresh  to  my  mind  incidents  connected  with 
my  own  travels  in  Italy,  at  the  time  when  his  Imperial  Majesty  Napoleon  III. 
took  up  arms  for  Italian  unity  thirty-five  yeara  ago. 

"  It  was  in  the  spring  of  1831  that  I  left  Rome  for  Florence,  in  the  midst 
of  the  attempted  Italian  revolution  of  that  year.  My  companions,  besides 
two  Ikiglish  gentlemen,  were  two  Americans,  —  Lieutenant  Williaras  of  the 
army,  afterwards  an  aide  to  General  Scott,  and  killed  at  Monterey  in  our 
war  with  Mexico;  and  Mr.  Craneb,  son  of  Judge  Ci-aneh  of  Washington. 
Both  of  them,  as  well  as  I,  had  been  students  of  art  in  Rome. 

"  The  day  we  lelt  Rome  was  an  exciting  and  eventful  one  to  us.  In  the 
morning,  we  were  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Papal  army  at  €ivitJi  Castellana ; 
and  in  the  evening,  having  passed  over  the  interval  between  the  two  armies, 
we  arrived  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Eolognese  or  Revoiutionai-y  army  at 
Terni.  "We  arrived  at  dark  at  the  post-Iiouse,  which  was  the  headquarters 
of  General  Cercognani,  who,  being  apprised  that  a  party  of  Americans  had 
amved  from  Rome,  invited  ns  to  share  the  accommodations  of  the  post-house 
with  him  and  his  staC 

"  While  at  supper,  the  general  introduced  to  ua  a  courteous  gentleman  aa 
the  Baron  Stettin;  who,  speaking  English  fluently,  and  having  travelled  exten- 
sively in  the  United  States,  made  our  evening  pass  very  pleasantly.  After 
conversing  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  he  said  to  me,  — 

"'Ton  are,  perhaps,  surprised  to  find  me  here  at  the  headqo altera  of  a 
revolutionary  genei-al.' 

"  I  replied,  that,  knowing  his  antecedents,  there  was  certainly  some  mystery 
in  the  fact. 

'"  Well,'  said  he,  'I  will  frankly  tell  yon  wiiy  I  am  hero.  The  two  sons  of 
the  late  King  of  Holland,  Louis  Bonaparte,  are  here  ;  and  thoii- friends,  anxious 
lest  they  shoald  compromise  their  position,  have  sent  me  to  pereuade  them  to 
return.' 

"I,  of  course,  manifested  the  surprise  I  felt  in  common  with  my  com- 
panions. We  could  not  bat  applaud  the  devotion  and  daring  of  the  noble 
young  men  for  a  cause  that  appealed  so  strongly  to  all  onr  sympathies  for  the 
long-oppressed  Italians,  and  we  conld  not  but  secretly  hope  that  om-  courteous 
friend  the  baron  might  not  be  successful  in  his  mission. 

"  So  strongly  were  our  sympathies  aroused  in  favor  of  the  Italian  uprising, 

*  M.  Tliiucs  was  bitterly  opposed  to  the  Bympntliy  wliicli  Loui> 
struggling  Italy.  In  his  celebrated  spoeeh  before  the  corps  legislat 
be  said,  — 

"As  tor  me,  wben  distinguished  Italians  bayo  spoken  to  me  of  unity,  I  haTe  snid  to  them, '  Mo, 
no,  never!  For  my  part,  I  will  neyer  consent  to  it,'  And  if,  at  the  time  wben  that  qnsstion 
came  up,  I  had  bad  tlie  honor  to  hold  in  my  hands  the  affairs  of  France,  I  would  not  hare  con- 
sented to  it.  I  will  say  to  you  even,  tliat  upon  that  question,  pardon  me  for  being  personal,  the 
friendship,  very  ardent  and  sincere,  which  existed  hetwecn  Monsieur  Cavonr  and  me,  has  been 
interrupted."  —  Mob ('teur,  March  16,  1867. 
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that  our  enthusiastic  military  compaDion,  Lieutenant  Williams,  proposed  to 
leave  us  to  pursue  our  jouraey  to  Florence  aloue,  while  he  offered  his  services 
to  the  eommaacTing  general;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  was  reasoued 
out  of  his  determination,  so  suddenly  formed  from  the  impulse  of  a  brave 
and  generous  heart, 

"We  left  in  the  morning;  and,  on  oar  ariival  in  Florence,  we  found  that  our 
intercourse  at  the  headquaitera  at  Terni  had  compromised  us  with  the 
authorities,  and  we  were  peremptorily  ordered  to  quit  Florence  In  twenty-fonr 
hoai-8.  After  much  vexatious  negotiation  through  our  consul,  we  were  found 
to  he  hai-mless  artists,  intent  on  study  and  the  arts  of  peace,  and  not  on 
revolution;  and  wo  were  then  permitted  to  stay  some  months  under  close 
surveillance.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  attempt  at  revolution  very 
speedily  succumbed  to  the  ovenvhelming  force  of  Anstiian  intei-vention. 

"  While  m  Florence,  passing  one  day  by  the  Chui-eh  of  the  Trinity,  I  was 
attracted  by  the  funeral  decorations  of  the  exterior  of  the  charch,  and,  enter- 
ing, fonnd  a  lofty  and  splendid  catafalco,  upon  which  were  the  mortal  remains 
of  some  distinguished  person.  On  inquiry,  I  learned  that  the  funeral 
solemnities  were  in  honor  of  one  of  the  noble  brothers,  the  young  Bona- 
partes.  The  other  lives  to  see  his  eailiest  efforts  for  oppressed  Italy,  then 
baffled,  at  length  ci-owned  with  success,  and  he  himself  occupying  the  most 
brilliant  throne  of  Europe,  justly  admired  for  his  largeness  of  soul,  and  the 
UQSurjjassed  wisdom  of  his  "prosperous  administration." 

The  spirit  which  animated  the  Italians  .at  this  time  is  exhibited  in  the  fol- 
lowing spirited  address  from  the  revolutionary  party  at  Bologna  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  Lombardy :  "  Fellow-citizena  of  Lombardy,  follow  the  example  of 
France.  Imitate  the  patriots  of  Central  Italy.  Break  the  shameful  chains 
with  which  the  Holy  Alliance  has  bound  you.  We  were  slaves,  and  miserable, 
under  the  despotism  of  the  priests;  but  our  oppressors  were  at  least  Italians. 
Ton  are  the  slaves  of  foreigners,  who  enrich  themselves  with  your  spoils,  and 
who  every  day  render  you  more  wretched.  The  day  in  which  yon  rise  against 
them,  forty  thousand  of  our  compatriots  will  march  to  aid  you  to  crush  the 
Austvians.  Do  not  delay.  There  is  peril  in  hesitation.  Display  yottr  courage, 
fellow-citizens,  and  despotism  will  fly  from  our  beautiful  country.  Our  coun- 
try, our  liberty,  our  national  independence,  before  all ! " 

Hortense,  hearing  of  the'  peril  of  her  sons  retreating  before  the  Austrians, 
and  also  of  the  dangerous  sickness  of  the  elder,  hasCfened  with  a  mother's  love 
to  their  aid.  She  met  on  the  way  General  Araandi,  the  minister  of  war  of  the 
Italian  Provisional  Government,  who  said  to  her,  — 

"Toiu-  Majesty  has  indeed  reason  to  be  proud  of  being  the  mother  of  two 
such  sons.'  Their  whole  conduct  under  these  sad  circumstances  lias  been 
a  series  of  noble  and  courageous  actions,  and  history  will  remember  it." 

The  patriots,  pursued  by  the  Austrians,  had  retreated  to  Ancona,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Adrifttic.  There  the  mother  met  her  only  surviving  child. 
He  was  also  sick  with  a  burning  fever.  The  Austrians  were  now  gathering 
up  prisoners  from  the  routed  and  disoi-ganized  army,  and  mercilessly  shooting 
them.  Hortense  was  in  an  agony  of  teiTor.  The  Aastrians  were  soon  in  pos- 
session of  Ancona.     Eagerly  they  sought  for  the  prince  who  bore  the  name 
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which  deepota  have  ever  feared.  They  had  set  a  price  upon  hie  head..  But 
his  mother  succeeded  in  elndiog  all  their  vigilance,  and  caused  the  story  to  be 
circulated  that  he  had  escaped  by  water  and  taken  refuge  in  Greece. 

"  One  evening,"  she  writes  in  her  memoirs,  "  a  frail  skifl'  spread  sail,  and  no 
one  doubted  that  it  conveyed  my  son." 

While  the  Austrian  police,  deceived  by  this  stratagem,  believed  that  the 
young  prince  had  crossed  the  Adriatic  to  the  shores  of  Illyria,  Louis  Napo- 
leon, flushed  with  fe^er,  and  emacuted  from  grief  and  toil,  in  the  costume  of 
a  footman,  mounted  behind  the  ciniage  of  his  mother,  and  protected  by  an 
English  passport,  succecdod  m  ciossing  the  whole  breadth  of  Italy,  and  in 
reaching  Pis'!  on  the  eistetn  shoie.* 

There  W3t3  no  place  on  the  Continent  to  which  Iloitense  could  retire  in 
safety  with  her  eon,  now  implicated  in  a  revolutionary  rising  against  Austi'ian 
despotism.  The  joung  prince  had  thus  rashly  thrown  down  the  gantlet  to 
the  dynasties,  and  hid  driwn  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  upon  him  as  the  advo- 
cate of  those  principles  which  his  uncle.  Napoleon  I.,  had  maintained,  and 
which  all  dynastic  Euiope  had  combined  to  crush. 

By  a  law  of  the  Bourbons,  enacted  in  1816,  the  entrance  into  French  terri- 
tojy  of  any  membei  vi  the  imperial  family  was  prohibited,  under  penalty  of 
death-t  But  a  revolution  in  France  had  now  banished  the  elder  branch  of  the 
Bourbons ;  and  one  renouncing  the  name  of  Bourbon,  and  taking  that  of  Or- 
leans, sat  upon  the  throne.  Napoleon  It  when  in  power,  had  been  very  gener- 
ous to  the  Orleans  family.  He  had  allowed  the  mother  and  the  aunt  of  tiie 
Duke  of  Orleans  to  remain  in  France,  and  had  settled  npon  them  an  annuity 
of  sis  hundred  thousand  francs  ($100,000),  J  Queen  Hortense  had  also,  in  the 
days  of  her  prosperity,  conferred  npon  the  family  many  favors.  She  there- 
fore resolved,  notwithstanding  the  decree  of  banishment,  to  throw  herself 
upon  the  generosity  of  Louie  Philippe.  In  her  "Memoires,"  Queen  Hoitense, 
speaking  of  these  sad  and  eventful  hours,  saye, — 

"At  length,  I  arrived  at  the  barrier  of  Paris.  I  esperienoed  a  sort  of  self- 
love  in  exhibiting  to  my  son,  by  its  most  beautiful  entrance,  that  capital  of 
which  he  could  probably  retain  but  a  feeble  recollection.  I  ordered  the  postil- 
ion to  take  us  through  the  Boulevards  to  the  Rue  do  la  Pais,  and  to  stop  at 
the  first  hotel.  Chance  conducted  us  to  the  Hotel  d'Hollande.  I  occupied 
a  small  apartment  on  the  third  floor,  du  premier,  first  above  the  entresol. 
From  there  I  could  see  th*e  Boulevard  and  the  column  in  the  Place  VendSme. 
,  I  experienced  a  sort  of  saddened  pleasure  in  my  isolation  in  beholding  once 
more  that  city  which  I  was  about  to  leave,  perhaps  forever,  without  speaking 
to  a  person,  and  without  being  distracted  by  the  impression  wbicl^  that  view 
made  upon  me." 

Thue,  after  fifteen  years  of  exile,  Louis  Napoleon  returned  to  Paris  a  fugi- 
tive, proscribed,  and  in  disguise, — the  young  prince  whoee  bii-th  in  that  very 
city  had  been  announced  by  salvos  of  artUiei-y  throughout  the  vast  extent  of 

*  Sec  La.  Vio  dn  Noaveau  Cesar,  par  Pierre  ViJsinier,  p.  21. 
t   The  Early  Life  of  Lonia  Napoleon.    London,  p.  17. 
t  Napoleon  Dyaasty,  p.  539. 
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the  empire,  from  HambnTg  to  Rome,  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Danube," 
The  prince  and  his  mother  had  travelled  incognito,  and  had  taken  the  great- 
est care  to  conceal  their  names.  Louis  Napoleon  was' still  sick,  suffering  fi-om 
a  burning  fever.  A  few  days  of  repose  and  careful  nursing  seemed  to  be  abso- 
lutely  necessary.  Hortense,  accordingly,  immediately  wrote  a  letter  to  Louis 
PhUippe,  informing  him  of  her  anival  in  Paris  with  her  son,  and  throwing 
herself  upon  liis  protection.  She  knew  that  he  was  awate  of  the  veiy  great 
favors  which  his  mother  and  his  aunt  had  received  from  her  in  the  days  of 
their  poverty  and  proscilption-t 

At  the  same  time,  Louis  Napoleon,  oveijoyed  to  find  himself  once  more  in 
Lis  own  country  and  in  his  native  city,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  king,  entreating 
that  he  might  be  permitted  to  enter  the  French  aimy  as  a  simple  soldier. 
Louis  Philippe  was  greatly  embarrassed.  He  was  by  no  means  firmly  seated 
upon  his  throne.  Any  favor  shown  to  the  Boriapartes  would  excite  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  dynasties  surronnding  him.  The  friemls  of  the  Duke  of  Bor- 
deaux were  loudly  calUng  Louis  Philippe  a  usurper,  and  were  plotting  under 
the  name  of  legitimaay  —  that  magic  word  among  the  dynasties  —  to  restore 
the  crown  to  the  child  whom  they  regarfed  as  the  only  lawful  sovereign  of 
France.  Should  Louis  Philippe  g^ve  any  indication  of  a  movement  towards 
liberal  principles,  he  would  bring  ail  the  moral  influence,  and  perhaps  even  the 
physical  power,  of  the  monarchies  of  Europe  against  him. 

The  heirs  of  the  old  Bourbon  dynasty  claimed  the  throne  by  that  "divine 
right  of  legitimacy"  which  was  almost  univei-saUy  recognized  throughout 
Europe.  The  heira  of  Napoleon  claimed  the  throne  by  what  they  deemed 
the  dimner  right  of  universal  suffrage,  Louis  Philippe  could  fall  back  upon 
neither  of  these  claims.  His  only  title  to  the  crown  consisted  in  the  fact  that 
a  few  scores  of  men  in  Paiis,  in  an  hour  of  tumult  and  consternation,  had  very 
adroitly  slipped  the  sceptre  into  his  hands,  without  any  authority  from  the 
nation  so  to  do.  Thus  unstably  seated  upon  his  throne,  Louie  Philippe  could 
not  consult  the  impulses  of  his  heart,  but  was  compelled  to  listen  to  the  lesa 
generous  dictates  of  prudence.  He  did  not  venture  to  call  personally  upon 
the  queen,  bat  sent  Casimir  P6rier  president  of  the  council,  to  see  her. 

"  Sir,"  said  Queen  Hortense  to  Perier  as  he  entered  her  apartment,  "  I  am  a 
mother.  My  only  means,  of  saving  my  son  was  to  come  to  France.  I  know 
very  well  that  I  Lave  transgressed  a  law.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  risk  we  run. 
You  have  a  right  to  cause  our  aiTest.     It  would  be  just." 

"Just?"  responded  the  minister :  "no.  Legal?  yes."  In  consideration  of 
the  health  of  the  young  prince,  the  king  consented,  upon  condition  that  they 
would  preseiwe  the  strictest  incognito,  that  they  might  remain  in  the  city  one 
week.  The  king  also  gi'anted  Queen  Hoitense  an  audience.  He  spoke  to  her 
of  his  own  exile  and  that  of  his  family  as  having  weighed  so  Iieavlly  upon  his 
heart.     "  I  have  experienced,"  said  he,  "  all  the  griefs  of  exile,  and  it  is  not  in 

*  Hiatoire  du  Prince  NnpoMon,  par  B.  Ej^naulf,  p.  75. 

t  See  tlia  Letters  of  tlife  DucliesS  of  Orleans  and  the  Duchess  of  Bourbon  \o  Queen  Hor- 
tense. —  Bistia-e  da  Priace  Napdeoa  sar  dm  Doaai>fnls  particaliers  et  aif/Jientiquea,  par  B.  B^iuudt, 
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ficcoi'dance  with  my  wishes  that  yours  has  not  yet  ceased."  Hortense  ■was  also 
pei-mitted  to  see  the  queen  and  the  king's  sister.  Thus  there  were  but  four 
persona  in  France  who  were  aware  that  Hortense  was  in  Pai-is.  The  king  was 
so  extreme  in  liis  caution,  that  no  one  was  permitted,  but  himself  and  his 
minister,  to  know  of  the  presence  of  the  yoimg  prince,  though  his  wife  and 
sister  were  aware  that  Queen  Hortense  was  in  the  dty.  It  was  feared,  and 
jnstly  feared,  as  subsequent  events  have  proved,  that  his  name  would  rouse  all 
Pai-is. , 

WhOe  Louis  Kapoleon  and  his  mother  were  at  the  Hfttel  Hollande,  the  6th 
of  May  came,  the  anuivei'sary  of  the  death  of  the  Emperor  at  St.  Helena.  Iq 
honor  of  his  memory,  large  crowds  gathered,  as  ever  on  that  occasion,  in  the 
Place  Vend6me,  surrounding  the  column  'with  their  homage,  and  covering 
the  railing  with  wreaths  of  immortelles  and  other  flowers.  From  his  window, 
Louis  Napoleon  must  have  gazed  with  a  throbbing  heart  upon  this  scene. 
The  king  and  his  minister  became  alarmed.  Should  the  populace  get  an  inti- 
mation that  an  heir  of  Napoleon  was  in  the  city,  no  one  could  predict  what 
the  consequences  might  be.  The  anxiety  of  the  king  became  so  gi'eat,  that 
Queen  Hortense  was  informed  that  she  must  immediately  leave  France,  not- 
withstanding the  continued  sickness  of  her  son.* 

The  command  was  imperative.  The  sick  prince  was  placed  In  a  eaiTiage, 
and  they  took  their  departure  for  England,  that  only  safe  asylum  in  Europe 
for  all  poUtical  refugees.  This  was  the  first  visit  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  Eng- 
land. He  was  then  a  young  prince,  twenty-three  years  of  age,  highly  edu- 
cated, endowed  with  all  manly  accomplishments,  moderately  wealthy,  and 
bearing  an  ancestral  n-ame  whose  renown  had  filled  the  world.  He  devoted 
himself  with  uni-eraitting  assiduity  to  the  study  of  the  practical  operations  of 
the  institutions  of  England,  and  to  the  progi-ess  that  great  nation  had  made 
in  all  the  wide  fields  of  science  and  art.  Thoughtful,  i-etaring,  pensive,  and 
unusually  mature,  from  the  discipline  of  adversity  through  which  he  had 
passed  and  the  intellectual  and  cultured  society  with  which  he  ever  had 
associated,  he  treasured  up  in  his  mind  the  knowledge  he  was  acquiring ;  even 
then  cherishing  the  conviction  that  the  day  would  yet  come  when  he  could 
render  that  knowledge  valuable  to  his  own  country. 

In  England,  Qneen  Hortense  and  her  son  were  the  guests  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  at  Woburn  Abbey.  They  were  treated  with  gi'eat  consideration  by 
the  most  illustrious  men  of  all  ranks  and  parties.  Several  months  were  thus 
spent  very  pleasantly  and  profitably,  though  they  were  both  in  much  uncer- 
tainty respecting  their  futm'e  movements.  While  in  this  state  of  pei'plexity, 
Louis  Napoleon  was  one  day  much  gi-atified  by  receiving  from  the  authorities 
of  the  canton  of  Thurgovia  a  document  confemng  upon  bim  the  rights  of  cit- 
izenship. The  paper  bore  the  date  of  April  30, 1832,  and  stated  as  a  reason  for 

"  For  the  above  nnrratire,  wo  are  mainly  indebted  lo  the  volume  of  J.  B.  Fcllens  on  the  Polit- 
iea!  and  Private  Life.of  Louis  Hapoleon.  ThoDnke  d'Anmnle,  in  his  Letter  upon  the  History 
of  France,  ^ves  qnito  a  diiiferent  account,  slntlng  tliat  the  sickness  of  Louis  Kapoleon  was  feigned, 
mid.  thnt  he  ivas  then  in  seoi'et  conference  with  tlie  principal  chiefs  of  the  Eepablicgn  party,  and 
that  his  presence  was  known  to  aU  the  minisMrs.  — See  La  Vie  da  Nmveau  C<^sar,  par  Pierre 
V&mier,  p.  25. 
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this  honor  the  many  favors  which,  the  canton  had  received  from  Queen  Hor- 
tense,  who  was  known  in  hei'  residence  at  Arenemberg  by  the  title  of  the 
Duchess  of  St.  Leu.* 

The  prince  in  hia  reply  thanked  them  for  the  honor  of  being  mads  "the 
citizen  of  a  free  nation;"aDd,in  the  name  of  his  mother  and  himself,  expressed 
gratitude  for  the  courtesy  and  kindness  with  which  they  had  ever  been  ti-eated. 
He  also  sent  them,  as  a  further  testimonial  of  his  esteem,  two  eix-pounders, 
with  complete  trains  and  equ^age ;  and  he  founded  a  free  school  in  the  village 
of  Sallenstein.f 

This  kindly  feeling  expressed  by  the  Swiss  induced  them  both  to  return  to 
their  beautiful  and  loved  retreat  at  Arenemberg.  But  it  was  not  easy  to  get 
there.  They  could  not  enter  France  without  violating  the  decree  of  banish- 
ment, which  exposed  them  to  the  penalty  of  death,  Italy  was  closed  against 
them.  Hortense  applied  for  permission  to  pass  through  Belgium  and  Brussels ; 
but  this  was  forbidden  her.  The  Belgian  throne  was  then  vacant;  and  it  was 
feai'ed  that  the  people  might  rally  at  the  magic  name  of  Napoleon,  and  place 
their  ci-own  upon  the  brow  of  the  young  prince.  At  length,  Louis  Philippe 
granted  them  pei-mission  to  pass  through  the  noithern  part  of  France,  pro- 
vided that  the  queen  should  go  disguised  under  the  title  of  the  Baroness  of 
Arenemberg,  and  that  they  both  should  pledge  themselves  not  to  enter  Paris.J 
On  this  journey  they  visited  Josepliine's  tomb  at  Ru^l,  where  Hortense'now 
sleeps,  by  her  mother's  side,  beneath  a  beautiful  marble  monument  reared  to 
her  memoiy  by  her  grateful  son. 

Upon  their  retnrn  to  their  calm  retreat  amidst  the.raountains  of  Switzer- 
land, and  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Constance,  Louis  Napoleon  passed  a 
few  months  of  tranquil  enjoyment,  with  a  heart  which  warmly  appreciated  the 
spirit  of  repose  which  sun-ounded  him.  I)rom  his  flither,  perhaps,  he  had  in- 
herited a  fondness  for  meditation  and  study.  Though  naturally  a  recluse  in 
his  habits,  he  necessarily  saw  mnch  society ;  for  his  mother's  home  was  the 
abode  of  affluence  and  a  resort  for  illustrious  travellers.  He  pondered  in  his 
hoaiii  of  solitude  the  memory  of  his  uncle  the  great  Emperor,  and  his  grand 
deeds,  which  had  now  become  mellowed  by  time.  He  studied  his  history  and 
his  works  with  a  silent  enthusiasm  which  absorbed  l^is  whole  sensitive  nature. 
The  iilttstrions  men  of  the  day,  who  were  continually  visiting  the  ohatean  at 
Arenemberg,  kept  him  well  informed  respecting  not  only  all  that  was  openly 
transpiring  in  Em'ope,  but  also  of  the  secrets  of  courts. 

*  The  announcement  was  made  in  the  following  tomis ;  "  We,  the  President  of  tlic  Council 
of  the  Cantoif  of  Thurgovia,  declare  that  the  Commnne  of  SaJlenstein,  having  offei\;d  the  right 
of  coDunnnal  dtjzenship  to  his  Highness  Prince  Lonis  Napoleon  out  of  gratitndo  fur  the  nit- 
merouB  favors  conferred  npon  the  canton  by  the  family  of  tlie  Duchess  of  St.  Lou  since  her 
residence  in  Arenemberg,  and  the  Grand  Council  having  aflerwnrds,  by  its  ananirnon*  vote  of  the 
I4th  of  April,  sanctioned  this  award,  and  decreed  unanimously  to  his  Highness  the  right  of  hon- 
orary bnrghership  of  the  canton,  with  tlie  desire  of  proving  how  highly  it  honors  the  generous 
character  of  this  family,  and  how  highly  it  appreciates  the  preference  they  have  shown  for  the 
canton,  declares  that  his  Highness  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  son  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  St. 
Leu,  is  acknowledged  as  a  citiicn  of  the  Canton  of  Thurgovia." 

t  The  Public  and  Private  History  of  Napoleon  HL,  by  Samuel  M.  Smnckcr,  LL.D.,  p.  44. 

J  La  Vie  du  Nouvean  Ce'sar,  par  Pierre  V^sinier,  p.  27. 
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It  was  now  1832.  Louis  Napoleon  was  twenty-four  yeara  of  age.  In  these 
hours  of  calm,  he  wrote  and  puhlished  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Political  Reveries." 
The  following  extracts  from  this'  work  will  show  what  were  then  his  views 
upon  the  suhject  of  government :  — 

"  The  more  there  is  in  a  country  of  intelligence,  the  m.ore  men  there  are 
capable  of  commanding  others,  the  more  republican  the  institutions  should 
bo.  The  first  wants  of  a  country  are  independence,  liberty,  stability,  the 
supremacy  of  merit,  and  competence  equally  diffused.  The  best  government 
is  that  in  which  every  abuse  of  power  can  be  always  corrected;  in  which, 
without  social  commotion,  without  effusion  of  blood,  hoth  the  laws  and  the 
chief  of  the  State  can  be  changed  :  for  one  generation  has  no  right  to  impose 
its  laws  upon  future  generations. 

"  In  order  that  independence  may  be  secured,  it  is  necessary  that  the  gov- 
ernment should  be  strong;  and,  that  it  may  be  strong,  it  must  have  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people,  so  that  it  can  have  a  numerous  and  well-disciplinefl 
aimy  without  exciting  fears  of  tyranny  on  the  part  of  the  peojilo,  and  so 
that  it  can  arm  all  the  nation  without  fear  of  seeing  the  goverament  over- 
thrown. 

"In  order  to  be  frei',  which  is  but  a  consequence  of  independence,  it  is 
necessary  that  all  the  people,  without  distinction,  should  concur  in  the  elec- 
tions of  the  representatives  of  the  nation :  it  is  necessary  that  the  masses, 
who  cannot  be  corrupted,  and  who  never  flatter  or  dissemble,  should  be  the 
constant  source  from  which  all  power  emanates. 

"In  order  that  competence  should  bo  diffnRe<l  through  aD  classes,  it  is  not 
only  necessary  that  the  taxes  should  bo  moderate,  but  that  the  government 
should  have  an  aspect  of  stability,  which  will  tranquillize  the  citizens,  and  give 
them  assurance  for  the  future. 

" The  government  will  be  stable  when  the  institutions  are  not  exclusive; 
that  is  to  say,  when,  not  favoring  any  class,  they  are  tolerant  of  all,  and 
especially  are  in  harmony  with  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  majority  of  the 
nation.  Then  merit  will  be  the  only  reason  for  promotion ;  services'  ren- 
dered the  country,  the  only  cause  for  reward. 

"From  these  opinions  which  I  advance,  it  will  be  seen  that  my  principles 
are  entirely  republican.  Indeed,  what  can  be  more  attractive  than  to  dream 
of  the  empire  of  virtue,  the  development  of  our  faculties,  the  progress  of 
civilization  ?  If)  in  my  project  of  a  constitution,  I  prefer  the  monarchical  form, 
it  is  because  I  think  that  government  better  salted  to  France,  since  it  gives 
stronger  guaranties  for  tranquillity,  power,  and  liberty. 

"If  the  Rhine  were  an  ocean,  if  virtue- were  always  the  cfnly  moving  power, 
if  merit  alone  secured  promotion,  then  I  should  wish  for  a  republic  pure  and 
simple.  But,  surrounded  as  wt!  are  by  poweriul  enemies  who  have  at  their 
command  thousands  of  soldiers  who  can  re-enact  among  us  the  irruptions  of 
the  barbarians,  I  think  that  a  republic  would  not  be  able  to  repel  foi-eign 
invasion  and  to  suppress  civil  a^tations  without  having  recourse  to  rigorous 
measures  which  would  endanger  Uberty. 

"I  wish  for  a  government  which  can  secure  all  the  advantages  of  a  repub- 
lic without  involving  its  inconveniences;  in  a  word,  "a  government  which 
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Bhall  be  strong  without  despotism,  free  without  anarchy,  independent  without 


"The  following  are  the  fundamental  principles  of  suoh  a  constitution: 
The  three  powers  of  the  State  should  be  the  people,  the  legislative  corps,  and 
the  emperor.  The  people  should  have  the  elective  power  and  the  power  of 
sanction;  the  legislative  corps  should  have  the  deliberative  power;  the 
emperor,  the  executive  power. 

"  The  country  will  be  happy  so  long  as  there  is  harmony  among  these  three 
powers;  that  is  to  say,  when  the  opposition,  which  must  ever  esist  in  a  tree 
State,  shall  be  but  as  the  discord  in  music,  which  promotes  the  combined 

"  Harmony  between  the  government  and  the  governed  can  only  esist  in 
two  ways,  —  when  the  people  permit  themselves  to  be  governed  by  a  single 
will,  and  when  the  chief  governs  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  people. 
In  the  firet  case,  it  is  despotism ;  in  the  second,  it  is  liberty.  The  tranquillity 
of  the  one  is  the  silence  of  the  tomb;  the  tranquillity  of  the  other  is  the 
serenity  of  an  unclouded  sky. 

"  The  power  will  be  always  obliged  to  reign  after  the  desires  of  the  people, 
since  the  two  Chambers  will  be  immediately  chosen  by  the  people.  There 
wUl  no  longer  be  any  distinction  of  rank  or  fortune ;  for  each  citizen  will  con- 
car  equally  in  the  election  of  the  deputies.  There  will  no  longer  be  any 
aristocracy  of  birth  or  aristocracy  of  wealth :  there  will  be  only  that  of  merit. 
The  only  condition  in  order  to  be  an  elector,  or  eli^ble  to  office,  will  be  age, 
—  a  difference  which  relates  only  to  capacity,  since  this  is  only  developed  with 
years. 

"The  second  Chamber  reposes  upon  the  game  basis.  One  can  be  a  senator 
only  when  one  has  rendered  eminent .  service  to  the  country.  Thus  the 
nation  will  be  represented  by  two  Chambers :  the  one  will  be  composed  of 
men  whom  the  people  will  have  judged  most  worthy  to  discuss  its  interests, 
the  other  of  those  whom  t^e  nation  will  have  recognized  as  having  merited 
well  of  the  country. 

"The  sovereignty  of  the  people  is  guaranteed,  because,  at  the  accession  of 
each  new  emperor,  the  sanction  of  the  people  will  be  demanded.  If  he  refuse, 
the  two  Chambers  will  propose  .another  sovereign.  The  people  not  having  the 
right  of  election,  but  only  that  of  approbation,  the  law  will  not  present 
the  inconveniences  of  an  elective  royalty,  a  constant  source  of  disseudons ; 
it  will  be,  on  the  contraiy,  a  surety  against  political  explosions, 

"I  flatter  myself  that  these  ideas  are  more  or  less  in  harmony  with  those 
professed  by  the  most  energetic  party  in  France.  That  grand  portion  of  the 
nation  is  composed  of  the  patriots ;  and  the  patriots  of  the  present  day  are 
mostly  Republicans.  But  although  each  one  may  have  a  beau-ideal  of  gov- 
ernment, believing  this  or  that  form  most  suitable  for  France,  nevertheless  it 
is  a  consequence  of  the  principles  of  liberty  to  i-ecognize,  that,  above  all 
private  convictions,  there  is  a  supreme  judge,  which  is  the  people.  It  is  for 
the  people  to  decide  its  lot,  to  bring  all  parties  into  accord,  to  prevent  civil 
war,  to  proclaim  loudly  and  freely  its  supreme  wilL 

"This  is  the  point  upon  which  all  good  Frenchmen  should  meet,  to  what- 
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ever  party  tliey  belong,  —  all  those  who  wiali  for  the  happiness  of  their  country, 
and  not  merely  for  the  triumph  of  their  own  doctrinea.  Let  those  Carlists 
who  do  not  make  common  cause  with  the  traitors  and  the  enemies  of  France, 
but  who  follow  tlio  generous  ideas  of  Chateaubriand ;  let  tliose  Orleanista 
who  are  not  associated  with  the  murderers  of  Poland,  of  Italy,  and  of  the 
French  patriots ;  let  all  the  Republicans  and  Napoleonists,  —  unite  before  the 
altar  of  their  oountiy  to  await  the  decision  of  the  people.  Then  we  slial! 
present  to  Europe  the  imposing  spectacle  of  a  grand  people  organizing 
itself  without  excess,  which  marches  to  libeity  without  disorder."  * 

Such  were  the  views  which  Louis  Napoleon  promulgated  at  this  time. 
"It  must  be  conceded,"  says  Smacker,  "  that  the  constitution  proposed  by 
Louis  Napoleon  in  1832  has  been  retained  by  him,  in  its  leading  ideas, 
through  all  bis  subsequent  cai'eer,  until  it  became,  in  a  gi'eat  measure,  realized 
by  tlie  memorable  events  of  1852." 

In  "  The  Memoira  of  Madame  Eecamier,"we  find  the  following  account  of  a 
visit  which  she  made  with  Chateaubriand  at  this  time  to  the  Chateau  of  Are- 
nemberg.  "In  August,  1832,  Madame  liecamier  decided  to  make  a  trip  to 
Switzerland,  where  she  was  to  meet  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  who  was  aU-eady 
wandering  in  the  mountains.    She  went  to  Constance. 

"The  Chateau  d'Arenemberg,  where  the  Duchesse  de  St.  Leu  passed  her 
Bummera,  and  which  she  had  bought  and  put  in  order,  overlooks  Lake  Con- 
stance. It  was  impossible  for  Madame  Recamier  not  to  give  a  few  days  to 
this  kind  and  amiable  pei-aon,  especially  in  her  forlorn  and  isolated  position. 
The  duchess,  too,  had  lost,  the  year  previous,  her  eldest  son  Napoleon,  who 
died  in  Italy. 

"  When  M.  de  Chateaubriand  joined  Madame  Recamier  at  Constance^  he 
was  invited  to  dine  with  her  at  the  castle.  Hortense  received  him  with  the 
moat  gracious  kindness,  and  read  to  him  some  extracts  fi'om  her  own  memoirs. 
The  establishment  at  Arenemberg  was  elegant,  and  on  a  large  tliough  not 
ostentatious  scale.  Hortenae'a  iganners  in  her  own  house  were  simple  and 
affectionate :  she  talked  too  much,  perhaps,  about  her  t'aste  for  a  lite  of  retire- 
ment, love  of  Nature,  and  avei-sion  to  greatness,  to  be  wholly  believed.  After 
all  these  protestations,  her  visitors  could  not  perceive  without  surprise  the 
care  the  duchess  and  her  household  took  to  treat  Prince  Louis  like  a  sover- 
eign.   He  had  precedence  of  evei-y  one, 

"  The  prince,  polite,  accomplished,  and  taciturn,  appeared  to  Madame  Reca- 
mier to  be  a  veiy  different  person  from  his  elder  brother  whom  she  had  known 
in  Rome,  young,  generous,  and  enthusiastic.  The  prince  sketched  lor  her  in 
sepia  a  view  of  Lake  Constance,  overlooked  by  the  Chateau  of  Arenembei^, 
In  the  foreground,  a  shepherd,  leaning  against  a  tree,  is  watching  his  flock,  and 
playing  on  the  flute.  This  design,  pleasantly  associated  with  Madame 
R^camier'a  visit,  is  now  historically  interesting.  For  the  last  ten  years,  the 
■  signatm-e  of  the  author  has  been  affixed  to  veiy  different  things."  f 

It  will  be  remembei-ed  that  upon  the  overthrow  of  Charles  X^  in  1830, 

*  CEuvres  de  Napoleon  III.,  K 
t  Memoii-s  and  Correspondoni 
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there  wore  four  parties  striving  to  seize  the  crown  then  drifting  upon  the 
waves  of  revolution.  First  the  Legitimists  claimed  it  for  the  young  Duke  de 
Bordeaux,  as  not  only  the  legitimate  heii'  whose  claim  was  recognized  by  allied 
Europe,  but  as  the  one  in  whose  favor  Charles  X.  had  abdicated.  The  Orleans 
party  sought  it  for  Louis  Philippe  upon  the  plea  that  political  necessity  pointed 
to  him  as  the  only  one  who  could  rescue  France  from  anarchy.  Ho  alone, 
it  was  said,  by  his  royal  blood  and  his  supposed  republican  principles,  could  so 
far  unite  Legitimists  and  RepubUcans  as  to  save  the  nation  from  civil  war. 
«  The  Kepublicans,"  says  Alison,  "  it  is  well  known,  held  the  thread  of  a  vast 
consphacy,  which  extended  over  the  whole  country,  embraced  a  considerable 
part  of  the  army,  and  even  some  of  the  gnard,  and  was  headed  hymen  of  the 
greatest  talent  and  most  revered  names  in  France."*  The  Napoleonists 
claimed  the  throne  for  the  heir  of  Napoleon,  basing  theit  claim  upon  the  fact 
that  the  nation  by  universal  suffrage  had  established  the  empire  in  the  pei-son 
of  Napoleon  and  his  heirs,  Accoi-ding  to  this  clsum,  the  crown  of  Napoleon 
would  fii-st  descend  to  Napoleon's  only  son,  the  Duke  of  Beichstadt,  then  (Ln 
1830)  a  young  man  of  nineteen  years,  virtually  a  prisoner,  prohibited  under 
the  penalty  of  death  from  entering  France,  and  pining  away  amidst  the 
palaces  of  Anstria,  soon  to  die.  Should  he  die  without  heirs,  the  crown  would 
then  pass  to  the  brow  of  Napoleon's  elder  brother  Joseph.  As  he  had  no  son, 
his  death  would  transmit  the  crown  to  the  next  younger  brother,  Louis 
Bonaparte.  Upoil  his  death,  the  crown  would  pass,  first  to  his  eldest  son 
Napoleon  Louis;  and  then,  should  he  die  without  male  issue,  to  Prince  Louis 
Napoleon,  who  is  uow  enthroned  at  the  Tuileries.  Thus  there  were  four  lives 
then  (in  1830)  intervening  between  Louis  Napoleon  and  the  crown. 

Six  yeai's  before  the  overthrow  of  Charles  X.,  when,  in  1S24,  Lafayette 
made  his  tilumphant  journey  through  our  country,  he  visited  Joseph  Bona- 
parte at  his  beautiful  residence  in  Bordentown,  N.  J.  On  that  occasion, 
Joseph  says  that  Lafayette  expressed  to  him  his  regret  at  the  part  he  had 
taken  in  1815  in  effecting  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons. 

"  The  Bourbon  dynasty,"  s^d  Lafayette, "  cannot  last :  it  too  openly  wounds 
the  national  feeling.  In  France,  we  are  all  pei-suaded  that  the  son  of  the 
Emperor  alone  can  i-epi-eseut  all  the  interests  of  the  Revolution,  Place  two 
millions  at  the  disposal  of  our  committee  in  Paris,  and  I  promise  you  that 
with  this  sum,  in  two  yeai-s,  Napoleon  11.  will  be  on  the  throne  of  Prance,"  f 

When  Joseph  Bonaparte  received  the  tidings  of  the  expulsion  of  Charles 
X.  and  the  enthronement  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  not  by  the  suffrages  of  the 
nation,  but  by  the  adroit  management  of  a  few  influential  men  in  Paris,  he 
addre^ed  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  a  protest  in  favor  of  Napoleon  II,,  his 
nephew  in  Austria,    In  this  document  he  says, — 

"There  are  no  legitimate  governments  in  the  world  save  those  acknowl- 
edged by  the  nation,  —  the  nation  which  creates  and  destroys  them  according 
to  its  requirements.     To  the  people  alone  belong  these  rights.    The  Bonapai-te 

•  Alison,  vol.  ii.  p.  133.  — See  also  Histoice  deDix  Ans  du  Regne  de  Louis  Pliilippe,  par 
loHis  Blanc,  torn.  i.  pp.  96-99. 
t  The  Knpoleon  Dynasty,  p.  391. 
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family  have  been  elected  by  throe  million  five  hundred  thousand  votes.  If 
the  nation  finda  it  for  its  interest  to  make  another  choice,  it  has  both  the 
power  and  the  right  to  do  so ;  but  the  nation  alone.  Napoleon  II.  was  pro- 
cldmed  in  1815  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  who  recognized  in  him  a  right 
confen-ed  by  the  nation.  Nevertheless,  the  nation  is  mistress  :  it  rests  with 
her  to  reject  or  confirm  the  titles  she  has  bestowed  according  to  her  good 
plCBure." 

Louis  Philippe  had  scarcely  taken  bis  seat  upon  the  throne  ere  he  found 
himself  surrounded  by  extreme  embarrassments.  Legitimists,  Eepublieans, 
Napoleonists,  all  alike  disputed  his  title  to  the  crown.  To  conciliate  the 
surrounding  dynasties,  he  was  compelled  to  avow  principles  and  to  adopt 
measures  exceedingly  obnoxious  to  that  spirit  of  repablican  equality  and  of 
equal  rights  which  the  empire  had  so  generally  diffused  throughout  France. 

The  first  serious  efforts  to  thinist  him  from  his  throne  were  made  almost  si- 
multaneously, though  without  concert,  by  the  Republicans  in  Paris  and  by  th'e 
Legitimists  in  the  south  of  France.  The  funeral  of  General  Lamarque  presented 
an  opportunity  for  the  outbreak  in  Paris.*  This  distinguished  man  was  one  of 
the  generals  of  the  empire :  Napoleon,  upon  hia  death-bed  at  St.  Helena,  had 
spoken  of  him  in  the  highest  tenps  of  commendation.  In  the  tribune,  La^ 
marque  had  proved  one  of  the  most  eloquent  speakers  npon  the  popular  side- 
In  preparation  for  Mie  outbreak,  orders  were  given  by  the  popular  committees 
for  an.,  immense  gathering  of  the  people  at  the  funeral.  Atma  were  secretly 
distributed  to  those  who  could  be  trusted.  Ijeaders  were  appointed,  each  with 
his  paiticular  part  assigned.  The  procession  was  to  move  from  the  house  of 
the  deceased,  through  the  Bue  St.  Honor^,to  the  Madeleine,  and  thence  through 
the  Boulevards  to  the  Place  of  the  Baatille,  where  the  remains  were  to  be 
received,  to  be  convoyed  to  their  sepulture  in  the  south  of  France. 

It  was  the  5th  of  June,  1832.  A  magnificent  car,  decorated  with  tricolor 
flags  and  immortelles,  bore  the  remains.  Nearly  all  the  members  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  were  there.  The  Republican  societies  contributed  their 
immense  numbers.  The  whole  vast  population  of  Paris  seemed  to  be  gath- 
ered along  the  line  of  march.  Banners  with  revolutionary  devices  floated 
in  the  air.   All  countenances  wore  an  expression  of  expectancy  or  of  anxiety. 

•  In  Ihe  following  terms.  Sir  Archibald  Alison  speaks  of  the  popular  discontent  with  the 
government  of  Lonis  Philippe  at  this  time ;  — 

"  The  Kepublicau  party  had  long  been  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  discontent,  in  consennence  of 
the  entJi-e  fiiilnre  of  tlieir  hopes  fivDin  the  results  of  the  reTOlntion  of  July,  and  the  clear  evidence 
which  was  now  afibrdeci  lliat  they  had  only  revolted  to  fix  chains  about  iheir  necks  incomparably 
heavier  than  those  which  were  around  them  under  the  former  government  of  Polignac  and  his 
priests.  The  Democratic  press  was  unanimous  in  ascribing  the  whole  to  tbe  tyrannical  govern- 
ment of  Louis  Philippe.  So  far  did  the  Opposition  proceed,  tliai  a  meeting  of  all  the  Opposition 
was  held  at  Lafitte'a,  in  which  it  vrjs  agreed  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  nation ;  iu  other  words,  to 
commence  an  insurrection.  A  committee  was  appoinlfid,  consisting  of  M.  dc  Lafayette,  M.  Odil- 
lon  Barrot,  M.  Manguin,  and  other  Liberal  deputies,  (o  draw  up  an  address  to  the  nation.  But 
betbre  it  could  be  prepared,  or  the  requisite  organization  made  for  effecting  a  general  insurrection, 
an  event  took  place  which  brought  on  the  crisis,  and  precipitated  matters  sooner  than  the  leaders 
of  the  movement  had  intended.  This  was  the  death  of  General  Lamarque,  which  took  plaeo  on 
the  1st  of  June,  1832."  —  Bistoiy  of  Europe  fiom  the  Fall  of  Najjoktm  to  the  Accession  of  Louis 
Napdeoa,  vol.  iii.  p.  S4. 
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The  government,  conscious  of  the  peril  witli  wliich  it  was  menaced,  hn.(l 
assembled  in  Paris,  in  addition  to  two  thousand  municipal  guards,  eighteen 
thousand  infantry  of  the  liaej  four  thousand  cavalry,  and  eighty  pieces  of  can- 
non. There  were  also,  besides  these,  over  thirty  thoasand  troops  in  the 
immediate  vicinity,  which  could  be  called  in  at  any  hour.  The  government 
bad  abont  sixty  thousand  men  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon. 
Many  of  these  troops,  however,  could  not  he  relied  upon.  The  insurgents 
had  a  hundred  thousand,  many  of  them  veteran  soldiers,  or  members  of  the 
National  Guard.* 

At  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  procession  set  out.  So  great  was  the 
excitement  and  tumult  at  this  early  hour,  that  it  was  immediately  evident  to 
every  observer  that  serious  convulsions  were  at  hand.  As  the  head  of  the 
procession  approached  the  Place  Vend6me,  it  was  turned  from  ita  originally 
contemplated  coarse,  through  the  Rue  St.  Honor4,  and  guided  np  the  Hue  do 
la  Pais,  so  as  to  pass  under  the  Column  of  Auaterlitz.  Cries  of  "  Vive  la  RiS- 
publique"  began  now  to  rise,  sweeping  along  the  streets,  ever  gathering 
volume,  and  spreading  excitement  through  the  countless  masses.  There  were 
occasional  acts  of  violence  as  prominent  iriends  of  Louis  Philippe  were  en- 
countered. At  the  corner  of  the  Rne  du  Temple,  the  pupils  of  the  Polytech- 
nic School,  a  hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  joined  the  procession  with  shouts 
of  "Vive  la  Liherto!"  Tliisgave  a  new  impulse  to  the  rising  stoiin ;  and  the 
air  was  filled  with  shouts  of  "  Vive  la  Repuhlique ! "  "A  bas  Louis  Philippe ! " 
"Vive  Lafayette  I " 

The  four  comera  of  the  pall  were  borne  by  Marshal  Clausel,  General  La- 
fayette, M.  Lafitte,  and  M.  Maugub,  When  the  procession  arrived  at  a  point 
near  the  Bridge  of  Austeriita  wiiere  the  body  was  to  bo  received  that  it  might 
be  taken  to  ifa  place  of  burial,  funeral-orations  were  pronounced  by  General 
Uminski,  a  Polish  reingee,  and  by  M.  Maugain,  one  of  the  roost  distinguished 
of  the  Fi-enoh  Liberal  party.  These  orations,  like  Mark  Antony's  speech  over 
the  body  of  Caesar,  though  cautiously  worded,  were  admirably  adapted  to 
rouse  to  the  highest  pitch  the  passions  of  the  already  excited  multitude. 

"Lamarque,"  said  Uminski,  "you  were  the  worthy  representative  of  the 
people.  You  were  ours.  You  belonged  to  the  human  race.  All  people  who 
love  freedom  will  shed  tears  at  your  tomb.  In  raising  your  noble  vMce  for 
Poland,  you  served  the  cause  of  all  nations  as  well  as  France.  You  served 
the  cause  of  liberty, — that  of  the  interests  dearest  to  humanity.  You  defended 
it  against  the  Holy  Alliance,  which  gi-ew  up  on  the  tomb  of  Poland,  and 
which  will  never  cease  to  threaten  the  liberties  of  the  world  till  the  crime 
which  cemented  it  shall  have  been  effaced  by  the  resun-ectJon  of  its  unfortu- 
nate victim."' t 

As  the  body  was  borne  away,  the  crowd  was  left  in  a  state  of  indescribable 
excitement,  and  all  eager  for  action;  General  Lafayette  called  for  his  carriage. 
He  was  urged  to  repair  immediately  to  the  Hotel  d^  Villo,  and  to  establish  a 
provisional  government.    The  multitude  unhaniessed  the  horses,  and  began  to 
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draw  him,  witli  pliouta  of  triumph,  through  the  streets,  now  ehokecl  by  the 
prodigious  throng.  Just  then  the  cry  arose,  "  The  dragoons ! "  and  a  mounted 
squadron  of  euiraseiei's,  with  their  glittering  breastplates,  appeared,  endeavor- 
ing to  force  their  passage  through  the  dense  array,  and  to  disperse  the  enor- 
mous gathering. 

Blood  began  to  flow,  as  the  troops  were  assailed  with  every  missile  which 
fury  could  minister.  For  a  few  moments,  they  fought  desperately,  and  endeav- 
ored to  hew  their  passage  through  the  dense  and  surging  multitude  with  the 
sword;  but  the  mass  was  so  compact,  that  the  efforts  of  the  troops  were  un- 
availing, and  they  wore  finally  compelled  to  retreat.  And  now  the  insui-rection 
burst  forth  in  all  its  terrible  sublimity.  "To  the  Barricades!"  was  the  cry. 
The  Boulevards,  from  the  Bridge  of  Austerlitz  to  the  Rue  Montmartre,  were 
crowded  with  the  tumultuous  multitude.  Barricades  were  instantly  thrown 
up  in  all  the  naiTOW  streets  leading  to  this  immense  rendezvons.  Thus,  in  an 
hour,  about  one-third  of  the  metropolis  became,  as  it  were,  the  citadel  of  the 
insui'gents,  with  all  its  approaches  guarded. 

The  king  and  his  council,  greatly  alarmed,  were  in  session  at  the  Tnileries, 
At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  intelligence  was  received  that  the  conflict 
had  commenced,  and  that  the  aspect  of  affairs  was  serious  in  the  extreme, 
Ordei-s  were  immediately  despatched  for  all  the  troops  within  thirty  miles  of 
Paris  to  hasten  to  the  capital.  Night  came  with  universal  tumult  and  teiTor. 
Tlie  alarm-drum  was  beat  in  all  the  streets.  The  soldiers  and  the  insurgent 
citizens  were  flocking  to  their  several  rally ing-points.  Fifty  thousand  troops 
of  the  line  and  fifty  thousand  of  the  National  Guard  wgre  marching  to  their 
appointed  positions.  The  populace  were  throwing  up  bamcades,  and  seizing 
important  posts,  and  arming  themselves.  The  government  could  place  but 
little  reliance  upon  the  National  Guard,  as  it  was  manifest  that  large  numbei'S 
of  them  were  in  sympathy  with  the  people. 

General  Lafayette,  M.  Lafitte,  and  others,  who  but  a  few  months  before  had 
been  prominent  in  placing  Louis  Philippe  on  the  throne,  but  who  were  now 
dissatisfied  with  his  manifest  subservience  to  the  principles  of  the  old  regime, 
were  in  session  during  the  night,  in  the  mansion  of  M.  Lafitte,  discussing  the 
situation  of  affmrs.*  To  secure  success  in  such  an  enterprise,  there  must  always 
be  some  imperial,  controlling  mind  to  guide  the  blind  masses.  In  this  case, 
this  essential  element  of  success  was  wanting.  There  was  no  definite  plan, 
no  comprehensive  and  co-operative  action,  no  leader  to  whom  the  multitude 
could  look  with  confidence  to  conduct  them  to  victory.  General  Lafayette  had 
sufficient  prestige  and  popularity  to  give  him,  in  the  heai'ts  of  the  people,  that 
position ;  but  notwithstanding  his  life-long  devotion  to  popular  rights,  and  all 
his  heroic  virtues,  ho  was  not  a  man  of  sufficient  nerve  and  promptness  of 
action  to  be  a  reliable  guide  in  such  troubled  hours.  The  leaders  separated 
without  coming  to  any  decision,  save  to  wait  the  progress  and  development 
of  events. 

During  the  night,  there  were  several  sanguinary  conflicts  between  the  people 
and  the  troops,  in  most  of  which  the  populace  proved  victorious.     With  won- 

•  Alison,  vol,  iii.  p,  77. 
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(levful  facility,  these  tumultuous  masses  seemed  to  oi'ganize  themselves  into  an 
army,  and  to  intrench  themselves  in  those  strategic  positions  which  they  had 
selected,  probably  guided  by  the  old  'generals  of  the  empire.  Their  head- 
quarters were  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin,  and  their  intrenchmenta  were  vigoroasly 
pushed  ont  on  both  sides  of  the  nver;  so  that  a  lai'ge  part  of  the  city  was 
under  their  control.  But  the  important  points  of  the  Tuileries,  the  Louvre, 
and  the  HStel  de  Villo,  were  held  by  the  royal  troops. 

By  ten  o'clock  ou  the  morning  of  the  6th,  Mai-shal  Soult,  who  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  king's  forces,  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  eighty  thou- 
sand men,  sis  thousand  of  whom  were  cavalry,  with  one  hundred  and  twenty 
pieces  of  artillery.  Immense  as  this  force  was,  it  was  none  too  much  for  the 
occasion.  The  triumphant  people  were  steadily  advancing  from  street  to 
street  towards  the  centre  of  the  city,  fortifying  every  street  aa  they  advanced. 
Constematiori  was  manifest  in  every  face  at  the  Tuileries ;  and  there  can  be  no 
question,  that,  had  General  Lafayette  then  openly  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  insurgents,  many  of  the  troops  would  have  followed  him,  and  the  throne 
of  the  citizen-king  would  have  crumbled  to  the  dust.  But,  even  amidst  the 
excitements  of  these  fearful  hours,  many  of  the  more  thoughtful  were  asking 
themselves,  "  To  what  will  all  this  lead  ?  What  goveniment  will  tsdte  the  plac^ 
of  the  monarchy  we  are  destroying  ?  Is  not  the  throne  of  Loois  Philippe,  with 
all  its  aristocratic  tendencies,  safer  for  France  than  the  anarchy  with  which  we 
are  menaced,  or  a  return  to  the  Reign  of  Ten-or?  " 

It  was  now  clear  that  nothing  could  save  the  monarchy  but  the  most  bold 
and  energetic  measures.  To  secure  the  soldiers  of  the  National  Guard  from 
defection,  they  were  intermingled  with  the  troops  of  the  line.  It  is  in  vain 
to  attempt  to  describe  the  tei-rible  conflict  which  ensued.  Thirty  thousand 
royal  troops  marched  along  the  Boulevards ;  thirty  thousand  moved  along  the 
banks  of  the  Seine.  The  two  bodies  were  to  meet  at  the  Bridge  of  Austerlitz, 
hoping  to  sweep  away  between  them  every  barricade,  and  to  crush  out  all 
.  opposition, 

The  houses  of  Paris  are  all  of  stone,  generally  five  or  sis  stories  in  height ; 
and  each  one  becomes  thus,  iu  houra  of  revolution,  a  citadel.  These  houses 
were  filled  with  musketeers,  who  kept  up  a  deadly  fire  upon  the  approaching 
columns.  But  disciplined  valor  prevailed.  .Steadily  the  troops  advanced, 
cleariDg  the  streets  with  grape-shot,  sweeping  away  the  banicades,  and  hold- 
ing firmly  every  position  which  they  gained.  The  courage  and  desperation 
were  equal  on  both  sides.  Perhaps  the  severest  conflict  took  place  at  the 
Cloister  of  St.  Men.  The  position  was  veiy  strong,  and  it  was  held  by  the 
insui'gents  with  the  most  detei-^ined  heroism. 

"The  tocsin,"  says  Alison, "  incessantly  sounded  from  the  summit  of  the 
Churchof  St,Meritocall  the  Republicans  to  the  decisive  point;  and  they  were 
not  wanting  to  the  appeah  Toang  men,  children  of  twelve  yeai-s  of  age,  old 
men  tottering  on  the  vei'ge  of  the  graVe,  flocked  to  the  scene  of  danger,  and 
stood  side  by  side  with  the  manly  combatants.  Never  had  there  been,  in  the 
long  annals  of  revolutionaiy  conflicts,  such  univei-sal  enthusiasm  and  deter- 
mined resolution  on  the  part  of  the  Republicans." 

In  the  first  attempt  to 'storm  this  post,  the  royal  ti'oops.were  met  by  so 
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deadly  a  fire  from  the  banicade  in  the  street  and  fi-om  the  windows,  tbat  the 
whole  column  recoiled,  and  fled  back  to  the  river  in  disorder.  Then  Marshal 
Sonlt  brought  up  several  pieces  of  his  heaviest  artillery,  and  endeavored  to 
batter  down  the  obstructions.  Having  thus  prepared  tlie  way,  he  sent  for- 
ward a  column  to  storm  the  works,  while  he  threw  shells  over  their  heads  to 
clear  the  space  beyond.  The  troops  rushed  upon  the  bamcade  in  an  im- 
petuous charge,  and  succeeded  in  taking  it,  though  with  heavy  loss.  The 
defenders  of  the  barricade  retreated  into  the  adjoining  houses,  where  they 
fought  with  desperation  andl  nearly  every  man  was  bayoneted  or  shot. 
Quarter  was  neither  g^ven  nor  asked.  In  the  fury  of  the  hour,  deeds  of 
feracity  were  enacted  which  disgraced  humanity. 

The  contest  was  now  cl(raed.  The  Republican  insurrection  was  ci'ushed, — 
bloodily  crushed.  Of  the  king's  troops,  seventy-three  were  reported  as  killed, 
and  thi'ee  hundred  and  forty-four  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  insurgents  caii 
never  be  known,  as  the  dead  and  wounded  were  generally  conveyed  away  by 
their  friends.  There  were,  however,  ninety-three  dead  bodies  left  upon  the 
pavements  and  in  the  houses,  and  two  hundred  and  ninety-one  severely 
wounded.     Fifteen  hundred  wore  also  made  prisoners,* 

On  the  morning  of  the  6th,  it  had  seemed  so  probable  that  the  insun'eetion 
would  prove  an  entire  SHCcess,  that  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  or  Republican 
party  met  at  the  wealthy  banker's,  M.  Lafitte's,  to  delibei-ate  upon  the  de- 
thronement of  the  king  and  upon  the  new  government  which  was  to  be 
instituted.  But  when  the  unexpected  display  of  troops  proved  that  the  , 
revolt  was  hopeless,  and  the  thunders  of  heavy  artillery  proclainaed  that  the 
cloister  of  St.  Meri  was  being  stormed, "  they  quietly,"  says  Alison,  "  slipped 
over  to  the  other  side,  and  sought  only  to  mitigate  the  victors'  wi-ath."  A 
deputation  was  appointed  to  call  upon  the  ting,  congratulaie  him  upon  his 
victory,  and  to  implore  him  to  temper  justice  with  mercy  in  the  moment  of 
triumph. 

The  king  replied  indignantly,  "Who  is  responsible  for  the  blood  which  has 
been  shed?  The  miserable  wretches  who  took  advantage  of  the  funeral  of 
General  Lamarque  to  attack  the  government  by  open  force.  The  cannon  you 
have  heard  has  demolished  the  barricades  of  St.  Meri.  The  revolt  is  termi- 
nated. I  do  not  know  why  you  should  suppose  that  violent  moasm-es  are  to 
be  adopted;  but,  rely  upon  it,  they  are  loudly  called  for.  I  know  that  the 
press  is  constantly  endeavoring  to  destroy  me ;  but  it  is  by  the  aid  of  false- 
hood. I  ask  you.  Is  there  any  person,  of  whom  you  have  ever  heai'd,  against 
whom  a  greater  torrent  of  calumny  has  been  poured  forth  than  against  my- 
self? "  t 

They  separated  with  increased  exasperation  on  both  sides.  The  next 
moraing  a  decree  appeared  in"Le  Moniteur,"  declaring  Pai'ia  in  a  state  of 
siege ;  superseding,  in  all  cases  connected  with  the  insurrection,  the  ordinajy 
tribunals,  and  substituting  courts-martial;  and  tlie  police  were  sent  to  break 
to  pieces  all  the  printing-presses  belonging  to  the  Opposition,  whether  Car- 

*  Momteur,  June  7,  1832. 

t  Louis  Blauo.    Dix  Ana  de  Louis  Pliilippe,  vol.  iii.  318. 
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liste,  Napoleonists,  or  Republicaoa.  Tliese  measiirea  excited  the  utmost  indig- 
nation; but  a  triumphant  ai'my,  maddenetl  by  its  woauds,  yet  flushed  with 
victory,  overawed  the  convulsed  meti'opolia.  The  government  regarded  this 
movement  as  a  combined  attempt  of  the  Republicans  and  Legitimists;  and 
thus  Gamier  Pages  the  Democrat,  and  M.  de  Chateaubriand  l.ho  Bourbonist, 
fonnd  themselves  arrested  aa  accomplices  in  the  same  rebellion.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  Legitimists  were  at  the  same  time  endeavoring  to  overthrow  the 
throne  of  Louia  Philippe;  but  how  far  there  was  co-operation  between  these 
two  opposite  parties,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  M.  de  Chateaabriand  wrote  from 
his  prison  on  the  10th  of  Jane,  1832,  to  M.  Bertin,  editor  of  "Le  Journal  doa 
Debats,"  that  he  had  refused  to  take  the  oith  of  allegiance  to  Louis  Philippe 
for  two  reasons:  first,  that  his  govei'nment  wab  njt  founded  upon  legitimate 
succession  from  the  ancient  monarchy;  and  second,  that  it  bis  not  founded 
upon  popular  sovereignty.  It  was  but  a  few  weelis  after  this,  in  August,  that 
Chateaubriand  visited  Louis  Napoleon  at  Aienembeig,  ind  icid"The  Politi- 
cal Eeveries,"  from  which  we  have  made  estricta,  nnrl  m  which  Louis  Naj>o- 
ieon  states  that  the  voice  of  the  people  la  the  iegitirantf,  foundation  of  all 
government.  "The  Political  Reveries,"  it  is  stated  in  "The  Works  of  Napo- 
leon IIL,"  were  submitted  to  Chatoanbriand ,  and  that  lUuati  lOua  writer  made 
his  observations,  which,  unfortunately,  are  lost.  One  of  hia  auggestions  was, 
that  the  word  nation  should  be  substituted  for  that  of  peo^.* 

The  prosecutions  of  those  engaged  in  the  uprising  were  pui-sued  with  great 
severity.  "The  number  of  the  prosecutions,"  sayS  Alison,  "exceeded  any 
thing  previously  witnessed,  not  merely  in  French  but  in  European  history. 
The  iT^trictions  so  much  complained  of  during  the  Restoration  were  as  noth- 
ing compar-ed  to  it.  From  the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe  to  the  1st  of  Octo- 
ber, 1832,  a  period  of  little  more  than  two  yeai-s,  there  occurred  in  France  281 
seizures  of  journals,  and  251  judgments  on  them.  No  less  than  81  journals 
had  been  condemned,  of  which  41  were  in  Paris  alone.  The  total  number  of 
months  of  imprisonment  inflicted  on  editoi-s  of  journals  during  this  period 
was  1,226 ;  and  the  amount  of  fines  levied,  347,550  ft-ancs  (580,000).  This  is 
perhaps  the  hottest  warfare,  without  the  aid  of  the  censorahip,  ever  yet  waged, 
daring  so  short  a  period,  against  tlie  liberty  of  the  press.  The  system  of 
Louis  Philippe  was,  to  bring  incessant  prosecutions  against  the  parties  respon- 
sible for  journals,  without  caring  much  whether  they  were  successful  or  not, 
hoping  that  he  should  wear  them  out  by  the  trouble  and  expense  of  conducts 
ing  their  defences."  f 

Thus  terminated  the  Republican  attempt  to  overthrow  the  throne  of  the 
citiEen-king.  In  the  next  chapter  we  shall  desciihe  the  still  more  heroic,  but 
equally  unsuccessful,  eflibrts  of  the  Legitimist  or  Carlist  party,  seeking  to 
restore  the  old  Bouibon  throne  in  the  pereou  of  the  child,  the  Duke  de 
Bordeaux, 

»  (EuTTos  de  NapoMon  III,,  tain.  i.  p,  373. 

t  Histgry  of  Europe  fvom  ihe  Fnii  of  Kapoleon  to  ihe  Accession  of  Louis  Napoleon,  vol.  iii. 
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Claims  of  (he  Lcgitimisls.  —  Nflrrativoof  tho  Assassination  of  tlio  Duke  dcBerri,  —  Noble  Con- 
duct of  the  Dnchess  de  Borri.  —  Tho  Dying  Scene.  —  Birth  of  the  Duko  de  Bor<tpaiix. — 
Efforts  of  the  Ducliess  to  reclaim  the  Crown  for  her  Son.  —  Her  Homantic  Adrenttircs.  — 
Disappointments  and  Persistence.  —  Her  Capture  and  Imprisonment.  — Deplora bio  Develop- 
ment.—  Moral  Ruin  of  the  Duchesa.  —  Death  of  the  Dukoof  Jicichstadt.  —  His  Attractive 
Character  and  Melancholy  History.  —  Dcci'ee  of  tho  Senato  of  If'raneo  creating  the  Kapo- 
leonie  Dynasty.  —  Its  Ratification  by  the  People.  —  Response  of  Napoleon. 

B|T  will  be  remembered  that  Charles  X.  with  his  fiimny  hnd  taken 
age,  through  the  kindness  of  tbe  Biltish  Government,  at 
Holyrood  House,  in  Edinburgh.  The  Legitimists  considered 
tbe  Duke  of  Bordeaux,  subsequently  called  Count  de  Cham- 
bord,  the  eon  of  the  Duchess  do  BGrri,as  their  king;  giving  him 
the  title  of  Henry  V.  For  many  months,  an  active  poPtion  of 
this  party  had  been  plotting  the  restora,tioa  of  tho  throne  to  their  "  legitim-ate 
sovereign."  The  conspiracy  had  spread  widely  among  the  Loyalists  of  West- 
em  and  Southern  France.  Tho  duchess  herself — young,  beautiful,  and  fasci- 
nating, and  imbued  with  a  love  of  adventure  which  led  fcer  to  enjoy  pei-il  and 
hard^ip — was  to  lead  the  enteipi-ise,  and  thus  throw  herself  upon  the  gal- 
lantry of  those  whom  she  regarded  as  the  subjects  of  her  son. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  death  of  the  Duke  de  Berri  by  tho  hand  of  an 
assassin.  The  romantic  career  of  the  widowed  duchess  renders  it  projier  hero 
moi'e  minutely  to  detail  the  events  of  her  earlier  history.  The  Duke  de  Beni 
was  the  second  of  the  two  sons  of  tho  Count  d'Artois,  subsequently  Charles 
X.  As  the  elder  son,  the  Duke  d'AngonlSme,  was  childless,  the  only  hope  tor 
the  direct  succession  of  the  royal  line  was  in  the  Duke  de  BeiTi.  He  was  a 
man  in  whom  the  animal  nature  was  very  strongly  developed ;  short  in  stature, 
with  broad  shoulders  and  unattractive  features.  Indulging  in  all  princely 
luxuries,  bia  intellectual  culture  had  been  much  neglected.  His  kindness  of 
heart,  however,  which  was  revealed  in  the  sweetness  of  his  smile  and  in  gi'cat 
cordiality  of  mannei-s,  associated  with  an  inexhaustible  liind  of  small  talk, 
littered  in  courteous  and  complimentiiy  phrases,  rendered  him  a  uiii\'ci'sal 
favorite. 

Onthe28thof  March,  1816,  it  was  announced  to  both  of  the  French  Cham- 
hera  that  the  Duke  de  Berri  was  about  to  many  Caroline  Mary,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  the  heir  to  the  crown  of  Naples.    The  announcement  created  geneWl 
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joy.     The  Cliainbei-s,  as  an  expression  of  their  satisfaction,  voted  him  a  gift 
of  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  francs  ($300,000). 

The  generous  nature  of  the  prince  is  manifested  in  his  consenting  to  accept 
the  gift,  only  iu  consideration  of  permission  to  consecrate  the  whole  of  it 
to  the  relief  of  the  poor  suffering  from  famine  in  the  tlepai'tments.  This 
promise  he  i^eligiously  performed.  The  marriage  proved  a  happy  one.  Both 
paities  were  affectionate  in  disposition,  and  each  was  tenderly  attached  to  the 
other.  Caroline,  sylph-like  in  figure,  beautiful  in  person,  and  graceful  in  man- 
ners, won  ii!l  hearts.  Four  years  passed  away.  Two  children  were  born, — 
one  of  them  a  son,  the  other  a  daughter.  Both  died  in  infancy.  A  third 
child  proved  to  be  a  daughter.  There  was  great  anxiety  throughout  France. 
Should  not  a  prince  he  bom,  and  should  there  thus  be  a  failure  in  the  direct 
line  of  succession,  insurrection  and  civQ  war  might  occur. 

On  the  13th  of  February,  1820,  the  Duke  de  Bern,  with  the  duchess, 
attended  the  opera.  The  duchess  (who  was  then  enceinte),  in  the  iiitei-va! 
between  two  of  the  pieces,  left  her  own  box,  with  the  duke,  to  visit  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Orleans,  who  were  in  a  neighboring  box.  Upon  returning, 
she  was  accidentally  struck  in  the  side  by  the  door  of  a  box  which  vfas  sud- 
denly thrown  open.  Apprehensive  that  the  shock  might  be  injurious  to  her 
in  her  delicate  state,  she  expressed  a  wish  to  return  home.  The  Duke  de 
Berri  led  her  out,  and  handed  her  into  her  carriage.  "  Adien,"  said  she,  with 
a  loving  smUe,  to  her  husband :  "  we  shall  soon  meet  again. ' 

As  the  duke  was  i-eturning  from  the  carriage  to  the  opera,  an  assassin  by 
the  name  of  Lonvel,  who  had  been  watching  for  him,  and  who  was  concealed 
in  the  shade  of  a  projecting  wall,  mshed  forward,  and,  with  his  left  arm  seizing 
the  duke  by  the  shoulder,  with  his  right  hand  plunged  a  poniard  to  its  hilt  in 
his  side.  The^deed  was  instantiineous ;  and,  in  the  dar'niess,  the  assassin  fled. 
The  duke  felt  only  a  violent  blow.  Bringing  his  hand  to  the  spot,  he  found 
the  da^er  still  sticking  in  his  side.  He  exclaimed,  "I  am  assassinatedl  I  am 
dead  !  I  have  the  poniard !  That  man  has  killed  me  1 "  So  sudden  had  the 
action  been,  that  the  carriage  of  the  duchess  was  but  just  beginning  to  move, 
and  she  heard  the  dying  cry  of  her  husband.  With  a  piercing  shriek,  she 
called  upon  the  servant  to  stop.  Before  the  steps  were  down,  she  leaped  fi-om 
the  caniage,  and  elas])ed  her  husband  in  her  arms.  He  had  just  drawn  out 
the  daggei',  and  was  covered  with  the  blood  which  was  gushing  from  the 
wound. 

"I  am  dead ! "  said  the  duke :  "  send  for  a  priest.     Come,  dearest,  let  me  die 
,  in  your  arms," 

The  duke  was  taken  to  an  adjoining  room,  and  medical  attendants  soon 
arrived.  He  was  informed  that  the  a^assin  was  arrested.  "  Alas ! "  he  said, 
"  how  crael  it  is  to  die  by  the  hand  of  a  Frenchman ! "  Some  one  expressed 
to  the  duchess  the  hope  that  the  wound  might  not  prove  moital, 

"No,"  said  the  dying  duke:  "I  am  not  deceived.  The  poniard,  I  can  assure 
you,  has  entered  to  the  hilt.  Caroline,  are  you  thei-e?" — "Yes,"  she  replied; 
"  and  I  will  never  leave  you." 

The  Bishop  of  Chartres,  confessor  of  Charles  X.,  arrived,  and  had  a  few 
moments  of  private  convei-sation  with  the  dying  man.    The  duke  called  for 
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his  infant  daiigliter.  Slie  was  brouglit  to  him  asleep ;  for  it  wan  near  t!ie  hout 
of  midnight.  "Poor  child  I"  he  exclaimed,  placing  his  hand  upon  her  head, 
"may  you  be  less  unfortnnate  than  the  rest  of  your  family! " 

M.  EoHJon,  the  domestic  physician  of  the  duke,  endeavored  to  restore  cir- 
culation by  sucking  the  wound.  "What  are  you  doing?  "  exclaimed  the  duke : 
"  for  God'a  aake,  stop  t  Perhaps  the  poniard  was  poisoned ' "  The  chitf  sui 
geon,  Dupuytren,  resolved  to  try,  as  a  last  resource,  to  open  and  enhige  the 
wound,  that  the  blood,  which  was  be^nning  to  impede  lespintion,  might  Sow 
estei-nally.  The  dake,  his  hand  already  clammy  with  the  damp  of  cleith, 
clasped  that  of  the  duchess  as  he  bore  the  painful  opemtion  When  it  w  as 
over,  he  said, — 

"  Spare  me  ftirther  pain."  Then,  tenderly  caressing  lits  beloved  and  lovely 
wife,  he  said,  "Carohne,  take  care  of  yoai-self  for  the  sake  of  our  in&nt 
which  you  bear  in  your  bosom." 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Orleans  were  present  from  the  moment  tho 
wounded  prince  had  been  brought  into  the  room.  His  father,  his  older  brother 
the  Duke  d'Angoul^me,  and  the  rest  of  the  royal  family,  soon  arrived. 

"  Who  is  the  man  who  has  killed  me  ?  "  the  dake  inquired  in  the  feeble 
accents  of  approaching  death.  "  I  wish  I  could  see  him  to  inquire  into  his 
motives.  Perhaps  it  is  some  one  whom  I  have  unconsciously  offended. 
Would  that  I  might  live  long  enough  to  ask  the  king  to  pardon  him!  Prom- 
ise me,  my  father,  promise  me,  my  brother,  to  ask  of  the  king  the  life  of  that 
man." 

The  increasing  difficulty  of  respiration  indicated  that  the  dying  moment 
was  at  hand.  In  a  low  tone  of  voice,  a  few  words  were  interchanged  between 
the  dake  and  the  duchess ;  and  soon  two  illegitimate  children,  who  were  bom 
to  him  in  London  when  the  family  were  all  in  exile,  were  brought  in.  It 
seems  that  he  had  ever  recognized  these  children,  and-  that  they  had  been 
under  the  fosteiing  care  both  of  himself  and  his  lawful  spouse.  As  they  knelt, 
sobbing,  at  his  side,  he  embraced  them  affectionately,  and,  torning  to  the 
duchess,  said,  — 

"  I  know  you  sufficiently,  Caroline,  to  be  assured  that  yon  will  take  care, 
after  me,  of  these  oiphans." 

In  silent,  pathetic  response,  she  took  her  own  child  from  the  arms  of  ite 
nurse,  and,  drawing  to  her  these  innocent  but  unfortunate  little  ones,  said  to 
them,  "Kiss  your  sister." 

The  dying  man  was  manifestly  consoled  by  this  noble  act.  He  then  con- 
fessed to  the  Bishop  of  Chartres,  and  received  absolution ;  fervently  exclaim- 
ing at  several  of  the  responses,  "My  God,  pardon  me,  and  pai'don  turn  who 
has  taken  my  life ! " 

Soon  the  king,  Louis  XVIII.,  anived.  "My  nncle,"  s£ud  the  dying  man, 
"give  me  your  hand,  that  I  may  kiss  it  for  the  last  time,  I  entreat  you,"  he 
said,  pressing  hia  hand,  "in  the  name  of  my  death,  to  spare  the  life  of  that 
man," 

"You  ai'e  not  so  ill  as  you  suppose,"  Louis  I'eplied.  "We  will  speak  of  this 
again." 

«  Ah ! "  sadly  excl^med  the  dying  prince,  "  you  do  not  ssiy  yos.    The  par- 
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(Ion  of  that  man  would  have  softenecl  my  last  moments,  if  at  least  I  could 
depart  with  the  assurance  that  his  blood  would  not  flow  after  my  death," 

He  had  eoarcely  uttered  these  words  ere  he  sank  away  aud  died.*  The  body 
of  the  prince  was  laid  in  state  for  several  days  at  the  Louvre.  It  was  then 
conveyed,  with  all  the  possible  accompaniments  of  funereal  pomp,  to  the  vaults 
consecrated  to  the  remains  of  the  kings  of  France  at  St.  Denis.  Louvel  the 
a^assin,  an  atheist,  inflamed  by  the  desire  to  gain  notoriety  by  killing  a  king, 
made  no  denial  of  his  guilt.  He  was  executed,  and  upon  the  scafibld  ex- 
hibited the  brutal  indifference  which  was  to  be  anticipated  from  so  fanatical 
a  wretch. 

We  have  previously  mentioned  the  birth  of  the  expected  cliild,  and  the 
abdication  of  the  king,  Ms  grandfather,  in  his  favor.  Eleven  years  had  now 
passed  since  the  assassination  of  the  duke.  In  the  month  of  March,  1831, 
nine  months  after  the  scenes  of  insurrection  in  Paris  whieh  we  have  recorded 
at  the  close  of  the  last  chapter,  the  heroic  duchess  set  out  in  disguise  upon 
her  perilous  adventure.  The  king,  her  father-in-law,  had  given  his  consent, 
though,  it  is  said,  quite  reluctantly;  and  had  constituted  ber,  during  the 
minority  of  her  son,  regent  of  the  kingdom  she  was  expecting  to  conquer. 
Passing  through  Germany,  she  crossed  the  Alps,  aud  safely  reached  Naples, 
her  parental  home.  At  the  time  of  her  marriage,  fifteen  years  before,  she  was 
the  daughter  of  the  heir  to  the  Neapolitan  throne ;  and  her  father  was  now 
King  of  Naples,  Here  she  hoped  to  find  her  claims  supported ;  but  Austria 
and  the  other  European  dynasties  had  decided  not  to  make  another  attempt 
to  restore  the  Bourbons.  The  Neapolitan  kingdom  could  make  no  movement 
without  the  permission  of  Austria, 

Disappointed  in  these  hopes,  the  duchess  repsured  to  the  petty  Duchy  of 
Mara,  at  whose  liliputian  and  powerless  court  she  was  very  cordially  received. 
Several  cavaliers,  inspired  by  enthusiastic  courage  and  chivalric  gallantry, 
here  devoted  themselves  to  her  cause ;  while  a  few  women  of  the  highest 
rank  lent  her  the  encouragement  of  their  smiles  and  sanguine  hopes.  Her 
partisans  in  France  also  wrote  to  her  in  the  most  flattering  terms,  —  truly  of 
the  dissatisfaction  of  the  counti-y  with  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe, 
tmlyof  the  eagerness  of  her  partisans  to  raJiy  around  her  unfurled  banner; 
but  falsely,  very  falsely,  of  the  number  of  those  partisans,  and  of  their  moral 
and  material  strength. 

Deceived  by  these  illusions,  the  duchess  gave  orders  for  the  general  rising 
of  her  friends  in  the  south  of  France,  where  the  numbers  of  Legitimists  were 
most  numerous,  and  where  the  conspiracy  in  her  behalf  had  the  most  exten- 
wve  ramifications.  Several  military  companies,  amounting  to  a  few  thousand 
men,  bad  been  secretly  oi^anized  and  armed ;  and  spirited  proclamations  were 
prepared  to  rouse  the  peasantry  to  engage  in  so  gallant  an  adventure.  All 
things  being  thus  made  ready,  the  duchess  with  a  few  attendants  embarked 
on  board  the  steamer  "Carlo  Alberto,"  and  steered  for  Marseilles,  wbere  her 
friends  were  waiting  to  receive  her.  It  was  midnight  when  this  little  band 
entered  the  harbor  of  their  destination.     The  preconcerted  signal  of  a  couple 

*  Dernier  Momeata  du  Due  de Berri,  31-41. 
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of  lanterns  suspended  from  the  rigging  brouglit  out  a  boat  to  convey  the 
duuhess  to  the  land.  It  was  a  dai'k  and  tempestuous  night,  and  the  little 
boat  rocked  violently  on  tlie  stormy  sea.  Four  gentlemen,  dressed  as  fisher- 
men, accompanied  the  duchess  to  the  shore,  where  she  landed  at  two  o'clock 
among  some  wild,  slippery,  precipitous  cliffs,  which  none  but  the  most  intrepid 
smu^lers  ventured  to  ascend. 

Two  thousand  of  her  partisans  were  assembled  to  receive  her  at  their  ap- 
pointed place  of  rendezvous,  on  the  highest  spot  in  the  city.  With  shoots 
of"  Vive  SenH  Cinq!"  the  excited  band  soon  took  possession  of  that  whole 
qnaiter  of  the  town.  When  the  morning  dawned,  and  the  duchess,  to  hev 
unspeakable  delight,  saw  the  white  banner  of  the  Bourbona  waving  fi'om  the 
spire  of  St.  Laurient,  she  deluded  herself  with  the  hope  that  her  great  enter- 
prise was  moving  rapidly  to  a  triumphant  conclusion. 

The  alarm-bells  were  sounding  loudly  from  the  steeples.  The  excited, 
bewildered  multitudes  were  ranning  to  and  fro  in  all  directions.  Bat,  unfor- 
tunately for  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  the  constituted  authorities  had 
received  intelligence  of  the  contemi^lated  landing,  and  bad  made  vigorous 
arrangements  for  the  emergence.  The  strength  of  all  the  important  posts 
had  been  doubled;  and  ere  long  a  bayonet-charge  by  the  regular  troops 
dispersed  the  bands  of  the  insui^ents,  and  captured  sevei-al  of  their  promi- 
nent leadei-s.  The  duchess,  though  an  enchanting,  adventurous,  and  uttei-Iy 
fearless  womnn,  was  not  a  Maria  Theresa ;  and  she  had  no  ability  to  head 
and  guide  an  anny.  At  one  o'clock  in  the  aftei-noon,  her  leaders  were  ca[> 
tm'ed,  the  crowd  of  her  partisans  was  dispersed,  and  the  white  flag  of  the 
Bourbons  was  replaced  on  the  steeple  of  St.  Laurient  by  the  tricolor,  then 
the  recognized  symbol  of  Orleans  power.* 

But  the  heroic  woman  escaped  capture.  Still  determined  in  her  enterprise, 
she  rejected  the  entreaties  of  her  friends,  that  she  should  re-embark  in  her 
steamer,  and  talce  reiiige  with  the  Bourbons  of  Spsun.  Perhaps  she  was 
strengthened  in  her  resolve  by  the  conviction  that  her  relative  Louis  Philippe, 
with  whom  she  was  intimately  acquainted,  would  not  deal  very  harehly  ^rith 
her  should  she  fall  into  his  hands.  She  felt  that  she  could  reproach  him  with 
having  robbed  her  child  of  his  crown,  and  that  he  could  not  ceosm-e  her  very 
severely  for  attempting  to  regain  it.  Indeed,  Louis  Philippe  had  already  issued 
orders,  that,  should  the  duchess  be  captured  by  any  of  his  oruisei-s,  they  should 
convey  her  to  Naples,  and  deliver  her  up  to  her  parents.  In  this  humanity 
there  was  an  aspect  of  contempt,  which  must  have  stung  the  pride  of  this 
spirited  woman. 

To  all  the  entreaties  of  her  friends  she  replied,  "  I  am  in  France  now,  and 
in  Fi-ance  I  will  remain."  Disguised  as  a  peasant-boy,  and  accompanied  by  no 
one  but  Mai-shal  Bourmont,  she  set  out  on  foot  to  walk  acr<Bs  France  through 
fields  and  by-patiis,  a  distance  of  more  than  four  hundred  miles,  to  the  depai-t- 
ment  of  La  Vendue,  where  the  Bom'bon  party  was  in  its  gi-eatest  strength. 
The  first  night,  they  lost  their  way  in  the  woods.  Utterly  overcome  by 
exhaustion,  the  duchess  sank  down  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  and  fell  asleep,  while 
her  faithful  attendant  stood  sentinel  at  lier  side-t 
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This  ia  not. the  place  to  describe  the  wonderful  adventures  of  the  Duchess 
de  Berrl  on  that  long  journey.  There  is  nothing  in  the  pages  of  romance 
more  wild  and  strange.  She  slept  in  shetls,  encountered  a  thousand  hair- 
breadlh  escapes,  and  with  gi-eat  sagacity  eluded  the  numerous  bands  who  were 
sooaring  the  countiy  in  quest  of  her.  At  one  time,  in  an  emergency,  she 
threw  herself  upon  the  pmtection  of  a  Republican ;  boldly  entering  his  house, 
and  saying,  "I  am  the  Duchess  deBerri.  Will  you  give  me  shelter?"  lie 
did  not  betray  her.  After  such  a  joui'iiey  of  fifty  days,  she  reached  on  the 
17th  of  May  the  Chateau  of  Plassae,  near  Saiiites,  in  La  Vendee,  where  agen- 
ei-al  rising  of  her  followers  was  appointed  for  the  24th.  Nearly  all  the  VeiKJean 
chiefs  were  then. awaiting  the  summons.  On  the  21st  of  May,  the  duchess, 
still  in  the  costume  of  a  young  peasant,  presenting  the  aspect  of  a  remai-kably 
graoeful  and  beantifiil  boy,  and  taking  the  name  Little  Peter,  repaired  on 
horseback  to  an  appointed  rendezvous  at  Meslier, 

To  her  bitter  disappointment,  she  found  but  few  of  her  foUowei-a  there 
assembled ;  and  those  few,  instead  of  meeting  her  with  enthusiasm,  represented 
the  attempt  as  hopeless.  Passionately,  and  with  fervor  of  eloquence  which  was 
ever  at  her  command,  she  entreated  them  not  to  abandon  her;  representing  the 
hardships  she  had  endured  and  the  risks  she  had  run.  A  rising  was  at  last 
agi'eed  upon ;  but  It  was  by  no  means  general  or  enthusiastic,  or  even  hopeful. 
A  few  conflicts  took'place,  in  which  the  peasants  fought  with  the  greatest 
valor;  but  the  royal  troops  were  concentrated  there  in  great  numbei-s,  and  the 
iiisui^ent  bands  rapidly  melted  away,  AH  pai-ties  alike  condemn  the  ferocity 
and  barbai-ism  with  which  the  soldiei-s  of  the  king  consummated  their  victory. 
Savages  have  been  rarely  found  more  merciless. 

Still  the  Duchess  de  Bcrri,  through  her  own  intrepidity  and  sagacity  and 
the  devotion  of  her  Royalist  friends,  succeeded  in  effecting  her  escape.  Led 
by  a  single  guide,  she  wandered  through  the  woods,  often  sleeping  upon  the 
ground,  and  sometimes  carried  on  the  shouldere  of  her  attendant  through 
mai'shes  np  to  his  waist  in  water. 

"  On  one  occasion,"  says  Alison,  "  when  the  pursuit  was  hottest,  she  found 
shelter  in  a  ditcli  covered  with  bushes,  while  the  soldiers  in  pursuit  of  her 
searched  m  vain,  and  probed  with  theb-  bayonets  every  thicket  in  the  wood 
with  which  it  was  en\-ironed.  The  variety,  the  fatigue,  the  dangera,  of  her  life 
had  inexpressible  chai'ms  for  a  pei-son  of  her  ardent  and  romantic  disposition. 
She  often  said,  'Don't  speak  to  me  of  suffering:  I  was  never  so  happy  at 
Naples  or  Paris  as  now.'" 

More  than  once,  disgoised  as  a  peasant-girl,  with  heavy  wooden  shoes  on 
hev  little  feet,  she  entered  towns  occupied  by  hostile  troops,  and  conversed 
gayly  with  the  gendai-mes  by  whom  the  gates  were  guarded.  AU  her  hopes  of 
success,  however,  were  soon  at  an  end.  The  government  forces  were  so  strong 
and  vigilant,  that  she  found  it  impossible  to  rally  her  friends.  But  even  this 
great  disappointment  she  seemed  to  bear  with  wonderful  cheei-fnlneas:  The 
coasts  of  France  were  so  carefully  guarded  to  prevent  her  escape,  that  she 
decided  to  seek  concealment  for  a  time  in  the  city  of  Nantes,  where  she  had 
but  few  adherents,  and  where,  couaequently,  her  presence  would  scarcely  be 
suspected.    She  entered  the  city  disguised  as  a  peasant-girl,  and  accor 
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by  OQO  female  companion.  A  few  Royalists,  at  the  risk  of  their  own  lives, 
aifortletl  her  an  asyliim.* 

For  some  months  she  thus  remained  concealeiS,  eluding  all  the  efforts  of  the 
government  to  find  her.  She  still  kept  up  a  correapondence  with  her  adher- 
ents, and  issued  orders  as  Regent  of  France.  She  even  wrote  to  the  queen, 
iraploi-ing  her  clemency  in  behalf  of  those  of  her  followers  who  had  been  ai'- 
rested  and  bi'oaglit  to  trial. 

"Whatever  may  be  the  consequences,"  she  wrote,  "in  which  I  may  be  in- 
volved fi-om  the  position  in  which  I  am  placed  for  fulfilling  my  duties  as  a 
mother,  I  shall  never  implore  your  intei^position  for  me ;  but  I  cannot  refrain 
.  from  pleading  for  those  brave  men  who  have  so  honorably  devoted  themselves 
to  th^  en  of  mj  sou.  I  implore,  then,  my  aunt,  whose  kindness  of  heart 
and  r  ty  e  well  known  to  me,  to  employ  all  her  inflnence  in  obtaining 
inte  e  t  n  tl  e  f  vor.  Notwithstanding  the  difference  in  our  situations,  a 
volan  IS  1  joui  teet,  ma  Same,  and  jou  know  it.  God  alone  knows 
what  h  d  st  ne  t  i  us  an  1  pelh^ps  the  day  maj  yet  come  when  you  will 
thimk  me  fo  i  ma;  canfidence  in  your  kindness  and  for  furnishing  yon 
with  an  opp  itunitj  for  t  lanifeBting  it  m  behalf  of  my  unfortunate  friends. 
Believe  in  mj  ^r^titiide  I  wish  yon  much  happiness,  madame.  But  I  have 
too  good  an  opinion  of  you  to  thi  ik  it  \  ossible  thit  j  lu  can  be  happy  in  your 
present  situation.  "  M.veie  Caeolinb."  f 

At  last  the  duchess  was  betrayed  by  a  Jew,  who,  pretending  devoted  loy- 
alty, had  nnfoi-tunately  acquired  the  confidence  of  his  victim.  Persuading 
soirie  of  the  Royalists  that  he  had  important  despatches  which  could  be  in- 
trusted only  to  the  hands  of  her  Royal  Highness,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  appointment  for  an  interview.  He  then  informed  the  police  of  the  place 
of  meeting, 

■  It  was  the  6th  of  November.  The  princess  had  scarcely  crossed  the 
threshold  of  the  house  designated  for  the  meeting,  ere  it  was  surrounded  by 
troops.  The  pohce  entered  with  their  pistols  in  their  hands.  Escape  was  im- 
possible. Thei-e  was,  however,  a  hiding-place  very  adroitly  constructed  in  an 
angle  of  the  room  behind  the  cbimney-pieoe.  The  duchess,  with  three  female 
companions,  slipped  into  this  httle  nook,  which  was  scarcely  capable  of  con- 
taining them.  The  officers  searched  the  house  from  basement  to  attic  in 
vain.  In  the  mean  time,  tlie  princess  and  her  companions  were  suffering  e.v- 
cruciatingly.  They  could  obtain  fresh  air  only  through  a  small  aperture  but 
three  inches  in  diameter,  to  which  ea«h  in  turn  apphed  her  mouth;  and  thus 
they  bai'ely  escaped  suffocation. 

The  gendai-mes,  fully  assured  that  the  object  of  their  search  must  be 
somewhere  in  the  house,  took  quiet  possession  of  the  room  in  which  the 
duchess  was  concealed,  and,  as  night  approached,  kindled  a  fii-e  in  the  grate, 
which,  by  converting  the  space  behind  into  a  heated  oven,  added  tembly  to 
sufferings  already  almost  insupportable.  At  length,  after  having  endured  six- 
teen hours  of  torture,  the  duchess  came  out  from  her  conceahnent,  to  the 
astonishment    of  the   gendarmes,  who  were    seated  in   the  room,  and  said 

*  Louis  Blanc,  vol.  iii.  pp.  283,  284.  t  Ibid.,  vol.  iii.  p.  379. 
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to  them  almost  gaylj'i  refeiring  to  the  ancient  martyr  roasted  upon  a  gi'icl- 

"Gentlemen,  yon  have  made  war  on  me  a  la  St.  Laurent.  I  hiivo  nothing 
to  reproach  myself  mth.  I  liave  only  discharged  the  duty  of  a  mother  to 
gain  the  inheritance  of  her  son."  * 

The  captive  was  treated  with  the  respect  which  was  deemed  dae  to  her 
rank,  and  was  firet  conducted  to  the  Castle  of  Nantes.  From  this  place,  after 
an  interval  of  two  days,  she  was  Isd,  with  several  ladies  who  adhered  to  her 
fortunes,  to  a  brig,  which  conveyed  her  to  the  Castle  of  Blaye.  The  baggage 
of  the  duchess  consisted  simply  of  a  few  ai-ticles  tied  in  a  handkerchief.  Here, 
under  circumstances  which  one  would  have  supposed  must  have  crushed  the 
strongest  spirit,  she  bore  her  captivity  with  cheerfulness,  and  even  with  gayety. 
A  doom  more  to  be  dreaded  than  dungeon  or  scaffold  was  slowly  descending 
upon  her,  —  the  doom  of  the  derision  of  all  Europe. 

Louis  Philippe  had  become  possessed  of  the  information  that  the  duchess 
was  enceinte.  With  cold,  calculating,  cniel  policy,  he  held  her  firmly  in  hia 
grasp,  until,  when  time  brought  about  its  natural  result,  the  eeoret,  so  humili- 
ating, so  crushing,  should  be  revealed  to  the  world.  Had  she  been  liberated 
or  pei-mitted  to  escape,  she  might  in  some  retreat,  aided  by  the  sohcitude  of 
friends,  have  shielded  her  name  from  disgrace;  and  through  her  abounding 
eueigy  she  might  again  renew  her  attempt  to  regain  the  crown  for  her  son. 
It  surely  was  not  m^nanimoas ;  but  it  was  deemed  politic  that  the  duchess 
should  not  be  permitted  to  escape  irretrievable  disgi-ace,  but  that  her  name 
should  be  so  blasted  as  to  render  hei"  forever  after  poweJ'less. 

A  feeble  attempt  the  duchess  made  to  shield  her  name  in,  sending  the  fol- 
lowing announcement,  on  the  22d  of  Februaiy,  to  the  cabinet  at  the  Tuile- 
ries :  "  Although  I  have  had  motives  the  most  weighty  to  keep  my  marriage 
secret,  I  think  it  a  doty  which  I  owe  to  myself  and  my  children  to  declare 
that  I  was  married  secretly  during  my  sojonm  in  Italy." 

On  the  10th  of  May  she  gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  whose  father  was  declared 
to  be  the  Count  Campo  Franco,  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  bedchamber  of 
the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  The  object  of  the  government  was  now  gained. 
The  duchess  was  hopelessly  disgraced.  No  one  would  again  venture  to  advo- 
cate her  cause.  She  was  aeeotdingly,  with  her  babe,  sliipped  to  Naples,  to  be 
heard  of  no  more.  TIiub  terminated  the  Legitimist  endeavor  to  overthrow 
the  thi-one  of  Louis  Philippe. 

The  failure  of  the  Duchess  de  Berri  was  soon  followed  by  another  event  of 
the  greatest  political  moment.  The  Duke  of  Reichstadt,  the  only  son  of  Na- 
poleon and  of  Maria  Louisa,  and  consequently  the  direct  heir  of  wliatever 
rights  Napoleon  could  transmit,  died  at  Sohoenbrunn,  near  Vienna,  on  the  22d 
of  July,  1832,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  yeai-s.  There  is  no  contradiction  in 
the  testimony  which  ascribes  to  this  young  man  a  character  remarkable  for  its 
amiability,  intelligence,  and  attractiveness.  Bora  to  the  highest  of  earthly 
destinies,  he  early  .appreciated  the  magnitude  of  his  fall,  and  wept  bitterly 
over  the  doom  of  his  father,  dying  amidst  the  cruel  glooms  of  St.  Helena. 

*  Memoires  de  la  Duchease  de  Berri,  pp.  87-90. 
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Upon  the  oveitlifow  of  Napoleon,  this  child,  then  but  about  five  years  of 
age,  was  taken  by  liis  grandfather,  tlie  Emperor  of  Austria,  to  Vienna.  Here 
he  WM  tenderly  treated  and  cai-efully  educated.  Though  efforts  were  made 
to  keep  from  him  as  much  as  possible  the  woiidei-ful  history  of  his  father,  still 
he  retained  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  scenes  of  his  infancy,  and  of  the  catas- 
trophe, so  tamultuons  and  subKme,  which  accompanied  the  downfall  of  the 
empire. 

"When  he  reached,"  says  Alison,  "the  years  of  adolescence,  and  read  the 
stoiy  of  the  immortal  hero  whose  blood  ran  in  his  veins,  much  of  his  father's 
spirit  re-appeared  in  his  character,  despite  all  the  prudence  and  caution  of  his 
Austrian  educator.  He  had  already  received  a  re^ment  from  his  grand- 
father, and  had  worn  the  Austrian  uniform.  But  hia  heart  was  with  the 
French ;  and  his  youthful  cheek  fired  with  enthusiasm  when  he  read  the  ac- 
counts of  their  glorious  achievements  when  led  by  his  father's  genius."  * 

The  young  prince  early  manifested  a  decided  partiality  for  military  science ; 
and  it  was  the  judgment  of  those  who  knew  him  best  that  he  developed  de- 
cided ability  in  this  line.  His  constitution  was  naturally  delicate ;  and  his 
painful  musings  over  the  past,  the  present,  and  to  him,  an  exiled  prince,  the 
gloomy  future,  probably  aided  in  fostering  that  insidious'  pulmonary  disease 
which  shortened  hia  days- 
Early  in  the  year  1831,  the' symptoms  of  disease  became  bo  manifest  as 
greatly  to  alarm  his  fi-iends.  He  was  accordingly  removed  from  Vienna  to 
the  quiet  rural  retreat  of  the  Palace  of  Schoenbrunn.  The  opening  spring  of 
the  yeai'  found  bun  sinking;  and  he  became  so  weak,  that  he  could  enjoy  the 
fresh  air  only  by  being  drawn  in  a  garden-chaii'  over  the  smooth  walks  of  the 
pleasure-grounds  of  the  palace. 

The  last  sad  hour  which  all  alike  must  meet  the  prince  had  now  reached. 
Tall,  gi'aceful,  gentle,  almost  celestial  in  beauty,  he  prepared  to  die.  In 
accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  imperial  family,  he,  his  motlier,  and  bis 
weeping  relatives,  were  dressed  in  white  as  for  a  bridal-day.  The  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  administered  to  him,  and  he  fell  asleep  with  a  smile 
still  lingering  upon  his  cheek  after  it  was  cold  in  death,  Hia  remains  were 
inteiTed  in  the  family  vault  of  the  house  of  Hapshurg,  in  the  convent  of  the 
Capuchins  at  Vienna.  Thus  passed  away  the  direct  heir  of  tlie  eniph-e  of 
Napoleon.  A  brief  Latin  inscription  upon  a  modest  tombstone  records  the 
exalted  bii-th  of  the  prince,  hia  gentle,  graceful  life,  and  his  untimely  end.f 

The  decrees  of  the  Senate,  enacted  on  the  18th  of  May,  1S04,  coufeiTing 
the  crown  upon  Napoleon  1.  and  his  heirs,  were  as  follows :  — 

"The  imperial  dignity  is  hereditary  in  the  deacendanta,  direct,  natural,  and 
legitimate,  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  from  male  to  male,  by  order' of  primo- 
geniture, and  to  the  perpetual  exclusion  of  females  and  then-  descendants. 

"Napoleon  Bonaparte  may  adopt  the  children  or  grandchildren  of  his 
brothers,  provided  that  they  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  eighteen  years. 

"In  default  of  heirs  natural  and  legitimate,  or  of  an  heir  adopted  by  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte,  the  imperial  dignity  is  devolved  and  deferred  to  Joseph 

*  Alison's  History  of  Europe,  vol.  iii.  92.  t  Moaiteur,  July  30, 1832. 
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Bonaparte  and  liia  liesceiidaQts  natural  and  legitimate,  by  order  of  prijnogeni- 
ture,  from  male  to  male,  to  tlie  perpetual  exclusion  of  women  and  their 


"In  default  of  Joseph  and  of  hia  descendants  male,  the  imperial  dignity  ia 
devolved  and  deferred  to  Louis  Bonapaite  and  to  his  descendants  natural  and 
legitimate,  by  oixler  of  priraogenitnre,  and  from  male  to  male,  to  the  exclusion 
of  women  and  their  descendants." 

These  decrees  were  presented  to  the  people,  to  be  sanctioned  or  rejected  by 
them  by  the  voice  of  universal  suffrage.  There  were  3,524,254  votes  cast. 
Of  these,  3,521,675  were  in  tlie  affii-mative,  and  but  2,579  in  the  negative. 

"History,"  says  Alison,  "has  recorded  no  example  of  so  unanimous  an 
approbation  of  the  foundation  of  a  dynasty ;  no  instance  of  a  nation  so  joy- 
fiUly  taking  refnge  in  the  stillness  of  desiiotism."  *  Such  is  the  admission  of 
an  historian,  who,  with  his  strong  aristocratic  proclivities,  regarded  the  tyranny 
of  the  Bourbons  as  liberty  ;  and  the  demowatic  empire,  with  eqnal  rights  for 
all  upon  its  banner,  as  despotism. 

When  the  result  of  this  vote  was  announced  by  the  Senate  and  the  Tribu- 
nate to  Napoleon,  he  replied,  "I  ascend  the  throne,  where  I  have  been  placed 
by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  people,  the  Senate,  and  the  army,  with  a  heart 
penetrated  with  the  splendid  destinies  of  a  people,  whom,  in  the  midst  of 
camps,  I  first  sainted  with  the  title  of  'great.'  From  my  youth  upwards,  my 
thoughts  have  been  entirely  occupied  with  their  gloiy;  and  I  now  feel  no 
pleasure  nor  pain  but  in  the  happiness  or  misfortune  of  my  people.  My 
descendants  will  long  sustain  this  throne.  In  the  camps  they  wili  be  the  flret 
soldiers  of  the  army,  sacrificing  their  lives  for  the  defence  of  their  country. 
As  its  first  magistrates,  they  will  never  foi^et  that  contempt  for  the  laws  and 
the  overthrow  of  the  social  edifice  are  never  occasioned  but  by  the  weakness 
and  the  vacillation  of  princes.  You  senators,  whose  counsel  and  aid  have 
never  been  wanting  in  the  most  difficult  circumstances,  will  transmit  your 
spirit  to  your  successors.  Remain  ever,  as  you  now  are,  the  firmest  bulwarks 
and  the  chief  counsellors  of  the  throne,  so  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  this 
vast  empire." 

The  coronation  took  place  the  next  day,  Dec.  2, 1804,  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Notre  Dame,  with  splendor  which  had  never  before  been  surpassed.  It  was 
the  coronation  of  the  Republican  emperor.  The  assumption  was,  that  France 
in  all  its  interior  institutions  was  a  republic,  but  with  its  supreme  executive 
invested  with  imperial  dignity  and  power  to  protect  that  republic  from  foes 
at  home  and  foes  abroad.  The  oath,  consequently,  which  the  emperor  took, 
was  in  these  words :  — 

"I  swear  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  temtory  of  the  republic;  to 
respect  and  cause  to  be  respected  the  laws  of  the  Concordat  and  the  liberty 
of  worship;  to  respect  and  cause  to  be  respected  equality  of  rights,  political 
and  civil  liberty,  and  the  irrevocability  of  the  sale  of  the  national  domains; 
to  impose  no  tax  but  by  legal  authority;  to  maintain  the  institution  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor;  and  to  govern  with  no  other  views  but  to  the  interest,  the 
happiness,  and  the  glory  of  the  French  people." 


"  Alison's  HistiiTy  of  Europe,  vol.  ii.  p.  236. 
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The  next  day,  the  eagle-euriuountod  banners  which  were  thenceforth  to 
form  the  standarda  of  the  army  were  presented  to  the  colonels  of  all  the  regi- 
ments in  Pai^s,  and  to  deputations  from  those  which  were  absent.  The  im- 
posing ceremony  took  place  in  the  Champ  de  Mare.  The  emperor  and  empress 
sat  upon  a  throne  in  the  middle  of  the  plain.  At  a  signal,  the  troops  closed 
their  ranks,  and  were  gathered  in  dense  masses  round  the  throne.  The  em- 
peror, who  was  dressed  ia  the  uniform  of  a  soldier  of  the  guard,  rose  and 
said, — 

"  Soldiei-a,  there  axe  your  standards.  These  eagles  will  serve  as  your  rally- 
ing-point.  They  will  ever  be  seen  where  your  emperor  shall  deem  them 
necessary  for  the  defence  of  bis  throne  and  of  his  people."  * 

Sttoh  were  the  foundations  of  the  Rspubhcan  empire  of  France,  Tlie 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt  now  bronght  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  one 
step  nearer  to  the  throne  in  the  line  of  succession  marked  out  by  the  Senate, 
and  ratified  by  the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  the  French  people. 

militaircs,  1799-1807,  par  General  Matiien,  torn.  xi.  pp.  77, 78. 
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news  of  Lafajette;  of  M.  Cflrrcl;  of  Chatdiiilirinnd.  —  The  Poles  desire  Louis  Napoleon  for 
their  King,  —  His  Reply.  —  Betirement  at  Arenembeig,  —  Studies.  —  "  Consulenitioiis  Pi>- 
lilicnl  and  Military,  upon  Switzerland."  —  Opinions  of  the  Press. — Extracts  — LeCtirs  to 
tiie  Poet  Belmontet.  —  Letter  from  Qneen  Hortenso.  —  TiiePiince  offered  the  Cronn  jf  Fji 
tngal.  —  His  Reply.  —  Mode  of  Life  at  Arenemlierg.  —  "  Mannnl  of  Arlillerj."  —  The  Lib- 
eral Party  look  to  Louis  Napoleon.  —  French  Sympathy  for  Napoleon  I.  —  Honors  couforrcd 
upon  his  Memory.  —  Plan  for  restoring  the  Empire.  —  Colonel  Vaudrey. 

ilROM  tlie  day  of  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Eeichstadt,  the  eyes 
of  all  who  desired  the  restoration  of  the  empire  were  directed 
to  the  youDg  Prince  Louis  Napoleon.  Hfe  was  now  the  sole 
heir  to  the  imperial  sceptre,  after  his  uncle  Joseph  and  his  own 
sick  and  dying  father.  Many  of  the  most  prominent  of  the 
Liberal  party  were  in  commnnication  with  the  prince,  and  La- 
fayette had  held  several  interviews  with  him.  The  hopes  which  Lafayette, 
as  we  have  seen  in  his  interview  with  Joseph  Bonaparte,  reposed  on  Kapo- 
leon's  son,  lie  now  transferred  to  the  nephew.  Bitterly  disappointed  in  Louis 
Philippe,  whom  he  bad  so  signally  helped  to  place  upon  the  throne,  Lafayette 
hoped  for  the  establishment  of  his  long-desired  republic,  under  the  iegis  of  the 
heb  of  the  emperor.* 

This  distinguished  advocate  of  popular  rights  had  ever  avowed  himself  a 
Kepublican  in  principle :  still  he  affii-med  that  France  needed  monarcliical 
forms.  Under  republican  fonns,  there  may  exist  utter  despotism;  and,  under 
monarchical  institutions,  the  sphit  of  liberty  and  equality  may  have  free  scope. 
The  Emperor  Napoleon  L,  the  unwavering  defender  of  equal  rights  for  all  men, 
was  ever  fond  of  calling  his  empire  the  Imperial  Republic.  By  all  dynastio 
Europe,  it  was  regarded  as  the  foe  of  aristocratic  privilege ;  and  as  such,  by 
the  allied  despots  it  was  assaUed  and  destroyed.  The  regard  witli  which  the 
liberal  paity  began  then  to  contemplate  Louis  Napoleon  may  be  seen  in  the 
following  sentiments  expressed  by  M.  Carrel,  the  distinguished  editor  of 
"The  Palis  National:"  — 

"The  name  bome  by  Louis  Napoleon  is  the  greatest  existing  in  modern 
:  it  is  the  only  one  capable  of  strongly  exciting  the  sympathies  of  the 
If  the  prince  is  able  to  comprehend  the  true  interests  of 

toire  complete  du  Napoleon  III,  par  MM.  Gailix  ct  Guy,  p.  48. 
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France,  if  he  ctiii  forget  his  rights  of  imperial  legitiniaey,  and  only  rcmemlter 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  he  may  one  day  be  called  upon  to  play  a  great 
part." 

Even  the  Viscount  Chateaubriand,  with  whom  legitimacy  was  a  religious 
principle,  but  who  had  visited  Louis  Napoleon  at  Arenemberg,  and  for  whom 
he  seems  to  have  formed  quite  a  strong  attachment,  wrote  to  him, — 

"Ton  know  that  my  young  king*  is  in  Scotland;  and, so  long  as  he  lives, 
there  can  be  for  me  no  other  sovereign  in  France.  But  if  God  in  his  impen- 
etrable designs  should  reject  the  race  of  St.  Louis,  and  if  this  election  of 
Louis  Philippe,  which  the  country  has  never  sanctioned,  were  referred  ba«k  to 
the  people,  and  if  the  habits  of  the  nation  should  render  us  unfit  for  a  repab- 
lio,  then,  prince,  there  is  no  name  which  better  accords  with  the  glory  of 
France  than  your  own."t 

In  the  year  1831,  there  was  an  insurrection  in  Poland.  That  unhnppy  na- 
tion made  a  frantic  endeavor  to  throw  ofi"  the  yoke  which  the  allies  had 
imposed  upon  it.  The  leaders  in  this  movement  at  once  turned  their  eyes 
to  Lonis  Napoleon,  as  one  whose  name  would  invest  their  cause  with  dignity; 
and  ofiered  hint  the  crown  of  Poland  as  the  revrard  of  his  services.  The 
letter  wliich  they  wrote  him  was  signed  by  General  Cruirewicz,  Count  Plater, 
and  many  othera  of  the  Polish  patriots.  It  was  dated  Ang.  28,  1831,  and 
contained  the  following  sentiments:  — 

"  To  whom  could  the  direction  of  oiu-  enterprise  be  better  confided  than 
to  the  nephew  of  the  greatest  captain  of  not  only  our  own  age,  but  of  ail 
others?  A  yonng  Bonaparte,  appealing  on  our  plains  with  the  tricolor  flag 
in  his  hand,  would  produce  a  moral  effect,  the  consequences  of  which  are 
incalculable.  Come  then,  young  hero,  hope  of  our  country,  confide  to  the 
crowds  to  whom  your  name  is  known  the  fortunes  of  CiBsar,  or,  more  precious 
still,  the  destinies  of  hberty.  You  will  win  the  gratitude  of  your  brotliers 
in  arms,  and  the  admiration  of  the  univei-se."  I 

Louis  Napoleon  declined  the  throne  thus  ofiered  him ;  stating  as  a  reason, 
"I  belong,  first  of  all,  to  France.  Besides,  I  should  serve  the  holy  cause  of 
Poland  more  efieetually  by  fighting  by  your  side  as  a  volunteer." 

In  accordance  with  these  views,  he  set  out  to  join  the  Polish  patriots.  He 
had  not  advanced  far  upon  his  joamey,  when  he  received  tidings  of  the  cap- 
ture of  Warsaw,  which  destroyed  all  their  hopes  of  success.  He  consequently 
returned  to  the  retirement  of  Arenemberg,  and  consecrated  himself  anew  to 
tliose  political  and  militai-y  studies  which  had  so  long  and  so  intensely 
3  his  attentioii.g    Two  or  three  yeai-s  passed  away, — years  of  corapai-- 


•  Tho  Duke  of  Bordenux,  Hiinri  V. 

t  MM.  Gallis  et  Guy,  p.  49, 

f  Hist.  comp.  de  Nap.  III.,  p.  30. 

§  "  It  was  tboQ  thouglil  th!it  Franco  would  make  an  irametliate  and  powerful  iiiterrention  in 
fiiror  of  Poland.  Louia  Napoleon  feaved,  that,  if  lie  accepted,  the  cabinet  of  i&e  Tuilerioa  might 
take  nmtiraso  nt  the  eminent  position  asaigueil  him  by  the  old  friends  of  his  tmcle,  the  most 
faithful  and  fratomal  auxiliaries  of  our  eounlry.  That  he  might  not  eompromiso  their  camso  bj 
furnishing  the  pretext  for  an  abandonment,  unfortunately  already  reaolred  upon,  and  perhaps 
also  that  ho  might  rest  at  the  door  of  such  events  as  might  arise  frora  the  great  deceptions  of 
1S30,  he  responded  by  a  te!aBal."  —  HisloiredaPri:ieeNiipol^i,aurdes  Doctmenla  parlicuOei-s  el 
auiAeiili'^ues,  par  B.  Renault. 
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ative  Bolitucle  and  intense  iotelloctual  toil.  He  published  daring  this  period 
several  pamphlets  iipon  the  state  of  Europe,  which  developed  his  own  political 
views.  Among  others  there  was  one  which  attracted  much  attention,  entitled 
"Considerations,  Political  and  Military,  upon  Switzerland." 

No  one  can  read  this  treatise  without  assenting  to  the  remark  of  the 
distinguished  editor  of  the  "Paris  Rationale,"  who  says,  "The  writings  of 
Louis  Napoleon  Bonapai-te  give  evidence  of  a  clear  head  and  a  noble  character. 
They  contain  profound  views,  which  denote  severe  study,  and  a  grand  intelli- 
gence of  modem  times," 

Longfellow  his  bei  t  f illy  '  1  'n  vo  Is  h'  h  i  e  fimiliar  to  every 
reader,  — 

TJie  heights  byg         ma     '"'>      <•  ^  ^-^Pt 

Were  not  a   amed  by  sudden  flinli 

Bat  the     w  11 0   lie  r    omp  n  ons  e  ept 

Were   oji  n    upiia       m      e  n  j,h 

Never  was  tie  t  utl  of  t  s  mi  n  aore  f  ly  fied  than  in  the  life 
of  Prince  L  h  Na^  oleon  H  s  ca  r  1  not  1  e  n  tl  sudden  blaao  of 
the  meteor,  but  the  steidilj   nc  eie  n^  I  gl  t  ot  the  as  e   ling  sun. 

"In  Louis  Napoleon's  cai-eer,"  say^  Alison,  "from  first  to  last,  literary  and 
political,  there  are  decided  proofe  of  that  fixity  of  ideas  and  moral  resolution 
which  are  the  characteristics  of  greatness,  and  the  heralds  either  of  success  or 
ruin  in  the  world." 

Again :  speaking  of  his  literary  labors  during  these  his  early  yeai-s,  Alison 
says,  "  He  persisted  in  his  projects  with  that  determined  peraeverauce  which 
so  often  works  out  its  own  destiny,  nnd,  by  never  despairing  of  fortune,  at  last 
conquera  it.  He  commenced  the  composition  of  works  calculated  to  enlist  the 
public  sympathies  in  bis  fivor  by  uniting  the  Democratic  and  Imperial  parties 
under  the  Eam.e  banner,  and  holding  it  out  as  the  only  one  which  could  restore 
liberty  and  glory  to  France,  These  works  are  very  remarkable  for  the  reflection 
and  thought  which  tboy  exhibit ;  and  they  were  singularly  calculated  to  attain 
their  object,  from  the  skilftil  combination  which  they  present  of  much  that  was 
real  with  every  thing  which  could  be  figured  that  was  alluring  in  the  masims 
of  the  Imperial  Government,"  * 

A  few  quotations  from  the  work  entitled  "Considerations,  Military  and 
Political,  upon  Switzerland,"  will  show  its  general  spb'it:t  — 

"The  enemies  of  popular  suffrage  will  tell  you  that  the  ekctiee  system  has 
always  caused  trouble :  at  Rome  it  divided  the  republic  between  Maiius  and 

«  Alison's  History  of  Europe  from  the  Fall  of  Nap.  I.  to  the  Accession  of  Louis  Napoleon, 
iii.  210. 

t  The  authors  of  Iho  Biographic  dca  Homrnes  du  Jour,  speakii^  of  the  Coiisideratinm  poll 
tjijues  et  militaires  snr  la  Snisfie,.say,  — 

"  This  book  (omouiiceil  great  talent  as  a  thinker  and  a  writer.  It  can 
both  in  the  diplomatic  and  militoi'y  worlds.  In  one  portion  of  tJio  work,  all  the  cc 
the  different  cantons  were  examined,  described,  and  analyzed  with  a  sagacity  quite  enipviBing  in 
BO  young  an  author.  It  showed  the  corapi'cheQsive  glance  and  the  enlightened  reason  of  the 
already  ripe  statesman.  Loily  views  abounded  in  it.  Switzerland  was  particularly  etrncl!.  She 
applauded  it  with  warmth ;  for  she  saw  in  this  little  book  the  elements  of  a  better  republican 
1  foi;  the  future." 
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Sylla,  between  Csesar  and  Pompey ;  Germany  lisia  been  in  flames,  oa  account 
of  the  election  of  her  emperors;  Cliristianity  lias  been  troubled  in  the  choice 
of  her  popes ;  we  have  seen  three  apostles  of  St.  Peter  disputing  his  heritage ; 
Poland  has  been  stained  with  blood  in  the  choice  of  her  kings;  while  in 
France  the  hereditary  system  has,  daring  a  period  of  three  hundred  years, 
sni-mounted  all  dissensions. 

"Othera  respond,  'The  elective  system  governed  Rome  for  four  handi-ed 
and  fifty  years;  and  Rome  was  the  queen  of  the  world,  the  focus  of  civiliza- 
tion. The  hereditary  system  did  not  prevent  revolutions  which  once  chased 
out  the  Wasa,  twice  the  Stuarts,  and  three  times  the  Bourbons.  If  the  hered- 
itajy  system  has  prevented  wars  of  electiojis  like  those  of  Poland  and  those 
of  Gennany,  it  has  substituted  viars  of  succession  like  the  Red  Rose  and  the 
White  Rose,  the  war  for  the  throne  of  Spain,  that  of  Maria  Theresa;  and 
besides,  this  principle,  often  oppressive,  has  given  birth  to  the  only  legitimate 
wars,  that  is  to  say,  the  wara  for  independence.' "  * 

"The  word  'repabhc'  is  not  a  designation  of  principles:  it  is  but  a  foim  of 
government.  It  is  not  a  principle,  because  it  does  not  always  gnarantee 
liberty  and  equality.  Republic  in  its  general  acceptation  signifies  only  the 
government  of  many.  For  have  we  not  seen  till  now,  in  almost  all  the 
republics,  the  people  submitting  to  a  tyrannical  aiiatocracy,  to  revolting  privi- 
lege? In  Italy  the  republics  were  despotisms.  The  laws  of  Venice  were  written 
in  blood.  And  while  a  repiiblio,  wise  and  democratic,  may  be  the  best  of  gov- 
ernments, a  tyrannical  republic  is  the  woret  of  all ;  for  it  is  more  easy  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  one  than  that  of  many."  f 

The  ti-eatise  from  which  we  have  selected  the  above  exti-acts  was  published 
in  July,  1833,  when  Louis  Napoleon  was  twenty-five  years  of  age.  In  "The 
Project  of  a  Constitution,"  published  a  few  months  earlier,  he  expresses  the 
following  views :  — 

"  The  right  to  utter  one's  thoughts  and  opinions,  whether  through  the  press 
or  in  any  other  way,  the  right  to  assemble  peaceably,  and  the  fi-ee  exercise  of 
woi'ship,  should  never  be  interdicted.  Every  act  exercised  against  a  man 
without  the  authority  and  the  forma  which  the  law  prescilhes  is  arbitrary  rjid 
tyrannical:  it  is  an  act  of  violence  which  one  has  aright  to  repel  by  force. 
Public  charity  is  a  sacred  debt.  Society  owes  subsistence  to  unfortunate  citi- 
zens, either  in  procnriug  for  them  work,  or  in  supplying  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence to  those  who  are  no  longer  able  to  labor." 

To  his  friend  the  poet  Belmontct,  Louis  Napoleon  wrote  in  May,  1833, 
"  My  portrait,  then,  has  given  yon  pleasure.  I  am  touched  to  hear  it.  Look 
at  it  often,  and  tliink,  in  seeing  it,  that  it  is  that  of  a  man  who  will  enter  into 
no  ti'ansaction  with  any  enemy  of  France ;  who  will  ever  devote  himself  to 
the  cause  of  liberty,  without  once  looking  back;  and  who  will  remain  con- 
stantly faithful  to  the  duties  of  his  name,  the  honor  of  his  country,  and  the 
affection  of  his  brave  friends."  t 

Two  years  later,  writing  to  the  same  friend,  he  says,  "  Still  far  from  my 

*  a;uvresdoNapole'i>nIII.,tom.detKikne,pp-330,331.  t  Idem,  p.  331. 

t  Histoire  complete  de  Napoleon  III.,  p,  3S, 
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country,  and  deprived  of  all  that  can  render  life  dear  to  a  rafinly  licart,  I  yet 
endeavor  to  retain  my  courage  in  spite  of  fate,  and  find  my  only  consolation 
iQliard  study.  Adieu!  Sometimes  think  of  all  the  bitter  tlionghta  whioli  must 
fill  my  mind  when  I  contrast  tlie  past  glories  of  France  mth  her  present  con- 
dition and  hopeless  future.  It  needs  no  little  courage  to  press  on  alone,  as  one 
can,  towards  the  goal  which  one's  heart  has  voived  to  reach.  Nevertheless, 
I  must  not  despair,  the  honor  of  France  has  so  many  elements  of  vitality 
in  it."  * 

After  another  year  of  unremitted  toil  in  hie  study,  he  writes  to  the  same 
filend,  "  My  life  has  been  until  now  marked  only  by  profound  griefs  and  stifled 
wishes.  The  blood  of  Napoleon  rebels  (ss  revoile)  in  my  veins  in  not  being 
able  to  flow  for  the  national  glory.  Until  the  present  time,  there  has  been 
nothing  remarkable  in  my  life,  excepting  'my  birth.  The  sun  of  glory  shone 
upon  my  cradle.  Alas !  that  is  all.  Bat  who  can  complain  when  the  emperor 
has  suffered  so  much?  Faith  In  the  future  (Ja  eonfiance  dans  U  sort)  — such 
is  my  only  hope ;  the  sword  of  the  emperor  jny  only  stay;  a  glorious  death 
for  France  my  ambition.  Adieu!  Think  of  the  poor  exiles  whose  eyes  are 
ever  turned  towards  the  beloved  shores  of  Fi-ance;  and  believe  that  my 
heart  will  never  cease  to  beat  at  the  sound  of  countiy,  honor,  patriotism,  and 
devotion." 

The  following  letter  from  Hortense  shows  how  deeply  she  sympathized  in 
the  trials  of  her  son.  It  was  dated  "  Arenemberg,  Dee.  10,  1834,"  and  was 
also  addressed  to  their  friend  the  poet  Belmontet :  — 

"The  state  of  my  affairs  obliges  me  to  remain  during  the  winter  in  my 
mountain-home,  exposed  to  all  its  winds.  But  what  is  this  compared  with 
the  dreadful  sufferings  which  the  emperor  endured  upon  the  rock  of  St. 
Helena?  I  would  not  complain,  if  my  son,  at  his  age,  did  not  find  himself 
deprived  of  all  society,  and  completely  isolated,  without  any  diver^on  but  the 
laborious  pursuits  to  which  he  is  devoted.  His  courage  and  strength  of  soul 
equal  his  sad  and  painful  destiny.  What  a  generous  nature !  What  a  good 
and  noble  young  man  I  I  am  proud  to  be  his  mother,  and  I  should  admii-e 
him  if  I  were  not  so.  I  rejoice  as  much  in  the  nobleness  of  his  character  as 
I  grieve  at  being  unable  to  render  his  life  more  happy.  He  was  born  for 
better  things :  ho  is  worthy  of  them.  We  contemplate  passing  a  coupie  of 
months  at  Geneva.  There  he  will  at  least  hear  the  French  language  spoken. 
That  will  be  an  agreeable  change  for  him.  The  moth er- tongue !  —  is  it  not 
almost  one's  country  ?  "  t 

While  devoted  to  study  in  the  solitudes  of  Arenembei^,  interrupted  only 
by  such  visits  as  he  received  from  the  illustrious  men  who  not  unfrequently 
became  the  guests  of  his  mother  at  the  chateau,  his  cousin  — the  Duke  of  Leuch- 
tenberg,  son  of  his  uncle  Eugene,  and  husband  of  Donna  Maria,  Queen  of 
Portugal — died.  The  plan  was  then  foj-med  by  the  Liberal  party  in  Portugal 
to  marry  their  young  queen  to  Louis  Napoleon,  whose  name  and  published 
'opinions  they  considered  a  guaranty  of  his  devotion  to  the  popular  cause. 

•  Histoiw  eolnplf^tc  ilo  Napoleon  III.,  p.  32, 

t  Histoire  du  la  Famillo  Bonaparte,  par  M.  Camille  Lejnadlor. 
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The  prince  rejected  the  offer,  as  he  had  previously  rejected  that  of  the  Polish 
chiefs.  The  following  letter  he  ni-ote  upon  this  occasion,  dated  at  Arenem- 
berg  tlie  14th  of  December,  1835  :  — 

"  Several  journals  have  announced  the  intelligence  of  my  departure  for 
Portugal  as  a  pretender  to  the  hand  of  Queen  Donna  Maria.  However 
flattering  for  me  may  be  the  idea  of  a  union  with  a  young  queen,  beautifni 
and  virtuoua,  widow  of  a  cousin  ivhom  I  tenderly  loved,  still  it  is  my  duty  to 
refute  such  a  report,  as  no  step  of  mine,  that  I  am  aware  o^  could  give  rise 
to  it. 

"I  may  even  add,  that,  notwithstanding  the  strong  interest  attached  to  the 
destinies  of  a  people  who  have  just  recovered  their  independence,  I  should 
refuse  the  honor  of  sharing  the  throne  of  Portagal,  if  by  chanoe  any  pei-sons 
eliould  direct  their  eyes  to  me. 

"  Tlie  noble  conduct  of  ray  father,  who  abdicated  in  1810  because  he  could 
not  reconcile  tho  interests  of  Franco  with  those  of  Holland,  has  not  escaped 
my  recollection.  My  father  has  proved  by  his  grand  example  how  much 
one's  country  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  foreign  throne.  I  feel,  indeed,  that, 
habituated  from  childhood  to  love  my  conntry  above  all  things,  I  can  prefer 
nothing  to  the  interests  of  France. 

"  Persuaded  that  the  gi'eat  name  which  I  bear  will  not  be  always  a  ground 
for  exclusion  in  the  eyes  of  ray  fellow-countrymen,  since  it  reminds  them  of 
fiiteen  yeara  of  glory,  I  wait  calmly  in  a  free  and  hospitable  conntry  until 
the  nation  shall  recall  into  its  own  bosom  those  who  were  exiled  in  1815  by 
twelve  hundred  thousand  foreigners.  This  hope  of  one  day  serving  France 
as  a  citizen  and  a  soldier  strengthens  and  consoles  mo  in  my  retirement,  and 
in  my  eyes  is  woitb  all  the  thrones  in  the  world." 

The  young  prince  still  remained  in  Arenemberg,  engaged  in  studious  labors, 
and  closely  watching  all  the  signs  of  the  times.  He  manifested  great  interest 
in  the  Polish  refugees,  many  of  whom  visited  him ;  and  he  was  ever  ready  to 
assist  them  generously  with  his  purse.  He  sent  to  the  Polish  committee  at 
Berne  a  valuable  casket  which  had  once  been  owned  by  Napoleon  I.,  that  it 
might  be  sold  by  lottery,  and  the  proceeds  devoted  to  relieving  the  wants  of 
the  exiles.  The  grateful  reply  which  was  returned  to  liim  contained  the 
following  sentence :  — 

"  Five  hundred  Polish  refugees,  grateful  for  his  generous  solicitude,  have 
the  honor  to  present  their  sentiments  of  the  most  profound  regard  to  the 
illustrious  descendant  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon."  * 

The  castle  of  Hoi-tenso  was  elegantly  fnrnished  with  all  the  appliances  of 
enjoyment  and  luxury;  but  the  prince  seems  never  to  have  had  a  taste  for 
ease  or  splendor.  All  his  life  long,  he  has  emphatically  belonged  to  the 
«  working-party."  When  seated  on  the  imperial  throne,  one  most  intimately 
acquainted  with  his  habits  said  to  the  wiiter,  "  There  are  no  two  men  in  Paris 
who  do  as  much  work  each  day  as  does  the  emperor." 

At  Arenembei^  he  had  a  rude  pavilion  erected  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
walls  of  the  chateau,  and  almost  beneath  tho  shadows  of  the  surrounding 
tijrest,  which  he  used  as  his  study  and  his  laboratory,  and  where  he  spent  in 

*  The  Public  nnd  Private  History  of  Kapolcon  HI.,  by  Samuel  M.  Smacfecr,  LL.D.,  p.  47. 
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retirement  most  of  his  hours.  Tliero  was  no  carpet  upon  the  floov ;  there  was 
not  even  an  arm-chair  in  the  room.  Here  he  was  sun-ounded  with  books, 
charts,  philosophical  instruments,  and  fire-arms  of  every  description.  He 
adopted  almost  the  rigor  of  a  niilitary  life;  frequently  taking  his  frugal  meals 
in  his  apartment,  and  devoting  almost  unbroken  days  to  laborious  study.  For 
exercise,  he  spent  an  hour  each  morning  upon  horsebaeli,  exploring  tlie  wild 
mountain-paths.  As  the  result  of  these  months  of  seclusion  and  toil,  he 
published  in  December,  1835,  —  he  being  then  twenty-seven  years  of  age, 
— "A  Manual  of  Artillery  for  the  Use  of  Artillery  Ofiieei-s  of  the  Helvetic 
Republic." 

The  author  of  "Lettere  from  London"  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
mode  of  life  of  the  young  prince  at  Arenemberg  at  that  time :  "  From  his 
tenderest  youth,  he  despised  the  habits  of  an  efieminate  life.  Although  his 
mother  allowed  him  a  considerable  sura  for  his  amusements,  these  were  the 
last  things  he  thonght  of.  A!l  his  money  was  spent  in  acts  of  benolicGnce,  in 
founding  schools  or  houses  of  refuge,  extending  the  circle  of  his  studies,  in 
printing  his  military  or  political  works,  or  in  making  scientific  esperiraents. 
His  mode  of  Hfe  was  always  frugal,  and  rather  rude. 

"At  Arenemberg  it  was  quite  military.  His  room  (situated,  not  in  the 
castle,  but  in  a  small  pavilion  beside  it)  oiferecl  none  of  the  grandeur  or 
elegance  so  prevalent  in  Hortense's  apartments.  It  was,  in  truth,  a  regular 
sokliei-'s  tent.  Neither  carpet  nor  nrm-chair  appeared  there;  nothing  that 
could  indulge  the  body ;  nothing  but  books  of  science,  and  arms  of  all  kinds. 
As  for  himself,  he  was  on  horseback  at  break  of  day,  and,  before  any  one 
had  risen  in  the  castle,  had  ridden  several  leagues.  He  then  went  to  work  in 
his  cabinet.  Accustomed  to  military  exercises,  as  good  a  rider  as  cotild  be 
seen,  he  never  let  a  day  pass  without  devoting  some  honrs  to  sword  and  lanee 
practice,  and  the  use  of  infantry  ai-ms,  which  lie  managed  with  extraordinary 
rapidity 'and  address." 

"The  Manual  of  Artillery"  added  much  to  his  literary  and  scientific  celeb- 
rity. It  gave' abundant  evidence  of  industiy,  research,  and  great  intellectual 
ability.  It  proved,  beyond  aU  dispnte,  that  while  many  other  European  princes 
wer-e  wasting  their  lives  in  indolence,  folly,  and  dissipation,  Louis  Napoleon 
was  consecrating  his  great  energies  and  his  commanding  intellect  to  the  pur- 
poses of  a  high  and  noble  ambition.  The  wide  range  of  his  studies  may  be 
inferred  from  the  following  summai-y  of  the  contents  of  this  volume :  The 
inti-odaetion  contained  an  historical  sui-vey  of  the  invention  of  cannon,  and  of 
improvements  in  theii-  construction.  The  body  of  the  work  consisted  of  three 
divisions,  —  field-artillery,  siege-artillery,  and  the  construction  of  cannon.  It 
embraced  also  a  treatise  upon  the  management  of  cannon  on  the  march  and  in 
action;  npon  the  theory  of  initial  velocities,  and  the  pointing  and  direction  of 
guns;  upon  the  science  of  fortification,  both  of  attack  and  defence;  the  manu- 
facture of  gunpowder,  and  the  casting  of  cannon.* 

»  The  Spectatem  Militaire  of  !S36,  spcaUiog;  of  this  work,  says,  "In  looking  orer  ihh  book, 
it  is  irapoF^siUc  not  to  be  struck  witli  the  laborious  inilnstvy  of  ivhieh  it  is  the  trnit.  Of 
this  we  cnn  get  an  iiloa  by  the  list  of  anthors— Ffench,  Qermaa,  and  Englieh— tbat  he  has  &d;i- 
BcUcd.    When  we  tonsider  how  much  stnJy  and  iMvscTerance  mnst  bare  been  employed  t( 
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nia  previous  political  works  had  excited  much  public  sympathy  in  his 
favof.  In  those  treatises,  he  had  very  successfully  attempted  to  unite  the  Ee- 
publiflaii  and  Imperial  party  under  the  same  banner,  representing  that  united 
party  as  the  one  which  was  essential  to  the  interests  of  France.  Eveiy  day, 
the  government  of  Louis  Philippe  wag  growing  more  unpopular.  Innumera- 
ble secret  societies  were  organized  to  endeavor  to  overthrow  his  throne.  Vei-y 
many  of  the  Liberal  or  Republican  party  were  turning  their  eyes  to  Louis  Na- 
poleon as  the  only  hope  for  France.  One  of  the  leading  Republicans  wrote 
to  the  prince  from  Paris  as  follows:  — 

"The  life  of  the  king  is  daily  threatened.  If  one  of  these  attempts  should 
succeed,  we  should  be  exposed  to  the  most  serious  convulsions ;  for  there  is  no 
longer  in  France  any  party  which  can  lead  the  othere,  nor  any  man  who  can 
inspire  general  confidence.  In  this  position,  prince,  we  have  turned  our  eyes 
to  you.  The  great  name  which  you  bear,  your  opinions,  your  character,  every 
thing,  induces  us  to  see  in  yon  a  point  of  i-allying  for  the  popular  cause.  Hold 
youreelf  ready  for  action ;  and,  when  the  .time  shall  come,  your  friends  will 
not  fitil  you."* 

It  was  not  without  reason  that  the  Liberal  party  in  France  began  to  repose 
their  hopes  in  Prince  Louis  Napoleon.  In  all  of  his  writings  he  had  proved 
himself  the  able  advocate  of  popular  liberty,  proclaiming  his  faith  in  univereal 
sulfi'age,  and  declaring  the  will  of  the  people  to  be  the  only  true  foundation 
of  goverament.  He  had  avowed  himself  the  firm  friend  of  republican  princi- 
ples ;  while  at  the  same  time  he  had  ex]ireseed  h^  conviction,  that,  in  the  pres- 
ent situation  of  France,  mona/rchical  fovTiu  were  essential  to  the  welfare  of 
the  nation. 

It  was  upon  these  principles  that  the  empire  of  the  first  Napoleon  was 
founded,  —  a  goveniraent,  not,  like  the  old  monarchy,  conducted  for  the  bene- 
fit of  a  pampered  cl^ss  of  nobles,  but  for  the  whole  mass  of  the  people.  Sev- 
eral important  Parisian  journals  began  now  to  venture  to  recall  to  the  recol- 
lections of  the  people  the  glories  of  the  empire.  Louis  Pliilippe  found  it 
impossible  to  resist  the  rising  enthusiasm.  He  therefore  endeavored  to  avail 
himself  of  its  influence  by  assuming  to  take  the  lead  as  the  friend  and  admirer 
of  the  great  emperor.  Not  two  months  after  the  Bourbon  dynasty  gave  place 
to  the  Orleans  family  on  the  throne,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  requesting  that  the  remains  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  miglit  be 
claimed  of  the  British  Goverament,  and  restored  to  France.  In  a  speech 
wliieh  M.  Mortigny  made  upon  this  occasion,  he  said, — 

"  Napoleon  re-established  order  and  tranquillity  in  om'  country.  He  led  our 
armies  to  victoiy.  His  sublime  genius  put  an  end  to  anarchy.  His  militaiy 
glory  made  the  French  name  respected  throughout  the  whole  world,  and  his 
name  will  ever  be  pronounced  with  emotion  and  veneration." 

This  petition  was  followed  by  many  othei-s ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  the 

ceed  in  prodncing  only  tho  litertiry  part — for  oven  the  illnstratiooa  scattered  through  the  work 
are  from  the  anthor's  own  designs  —  of  a  book  that  requires  such  profound  and  varied  attain- 
ments, and  whun  we  remember  tiiat  ihis  author  was  bom  on  the  steps  of  a  throne,  wo  cannot  help 
being  seized  witii  admiration  ibr  the  man  who  thus  bravely  meets  the  shocks  of  ailvovsity," 
*  Vio  de  Louis  Kapoi^on,  tom.  i.  p.  22. 
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secret  endeavors  of  the  government  to  repress  it,  a  flame  of  entlmsiasm  was 
enkindled  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  in  behalf  of  the  memory  of  the  emperor, 
which  buraed  brighter  and  clearer  eyery  day. 

When  the  all-conquering  allies  were  in  subjugated  Paris,  they  insultingly 
dragged  from  the  column  in  the  Place  'Vend6me  the  statue  of  Nnpoleon. 
Appai-ently  with  one  voice,  France  now  demanded  its  restoration.  In  accord- 
ance with  a  national  decree,  in  the  year- 1833,  the  statue  of  Napoleon  was 
replaced  upon  its  magnificent  shaft  with  great  pomp,  and  amidst  the  univei-sal 
acclamations  of  France.  The  following  words  were  at  that  time  inscribed 
upon  the  column :  — 

"Monument  reared  to  the  gloiy  of  the  grand  army  by  Napoleon  the  Great. 
Commenced  the  15th  of  August,  1S06 ;  finished  the  15th  of  August,  1810. 
The  28th  of  July,  1833,  anniversaiy  of  the  Revolution  of  July,  and  the  year 
three  of  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  It  the  statue  of  Napoleon  h.is  been  re- 
placed upon  the  column  of  the  Grand  Army." 

On  the  1st  of  August,  1834,  a  statue  of  Napoleon  was  placed  in  the  court- 
yard of  the  Royal  H6tel  des  Invalides,  accompanied  by  ceremonies  so  impos- 
ing as  to  bring  nearly  all  Paris  together.  Six  weeks  after  tliis,  on  the  14th  of 
September,  the  Coui't  of  Cassation,  the  highest  court  of  appeal  in  France, 
rendered  homage  to  the  roost  profound  legislator  France  has  ev^r  known  by 
suspending  in  the  Council  Chamber  a  portrait  of  Napoleon,  representing  the 
emperor  pointing  to  the  immortal  Code  Napoldon. 

While  France  was  thus  honoring  the  memory  of  Napoleon  with  a  fervor  of 
devotion  such  as  no  other  monarch  ever  secured  before,  there  was  a  law  of  the 
Bourbons,  as  yet  unrepealed,  by  which  every  member  of  the  Bonaparte  family 
was  expelled  from  France,  and  prohibited  from,  crossing  her  frontiera  under 
penalty  of  death.  Louis  Napoleon,  in  his  retreat  at  Areuemberg,  watched 
these  events,  and  cherished  the  full  assurance  that  the  hour  was  drawing  nigh 
when  the  people  of  France  would  welcome  the  return  of  the  heir  of  the 
emperor. 

The  colossal  statue  of  the  emperor  on  the  column  in  the  Place  Vendome 
seemed  to  be  almost  an  object  of  Parisian  idolatry.  Day  aft«v  day,  for  some 
time  after  its  erection,  immense  crowds  gathered  in  the  Place,  garlanding  the 
raihng  with  ivreaths  of  immortelles,  and  manifesting  such  enthusiasm  and 
excitement  as  greatly  to  arouse  the  fears  of  the  government.  At  last,  tie 
measure  was  adopted  of  dispersing  the  multitude  by  showers  of  water  from 
the  fire-en^nes,* 

The  completion  also  of  the  gigantic  Arc  de  I'fitoile,  which  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  superb  avenne  of  the  Champs  filys^es,  was  another  and  a  perpet- 
ual reminder  to  the  Parisians  of  that  great  man,  who,  notwithstanding  that, 
during  nearly  the  whole  period  of  hts  reign,  all  Europe  was  combined  to  crusli 
him,  had  accomplished  more  for  Paris  and  for  France  than  any  if  not  all  of 
her  preceding  sovereigns. 

The  empei-or,  in  his  will,  had  touchingly  said, — 

"It  is  my  wish  that  my  ashes  may  repose  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  in  the 
midst  of  the  French  people  whoni  I  have  loved  so  well." 
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All  over  France,  voices  began  to  be  lieartl,  responding  earnestly,  affection- 
ately, enthnsiastically,  to  thia  request,  and  calling  for  the  removal  of  his 
remains  from  St.  Helena  to  Paris.  The  sitnation  of  Lonia  Philipijo  was  per- 
plexing in  the  extreme.  Any  attempt  to  ]'eei8t  this  flood  of  popular  senti- 
ment would  snrely  cause  him  to  be  ovenvlielmed.  By  yielding  to  it,  he  wouicl 
certainly  swell  that  tide  of  excitement  and  enthusiasm  in  favor  of  the  i-estora- 
tion  of  the  empire  before  which  his  unstable  throne  was  already  tottering. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe  had  but  few  support- 
ers, save  in  the  army.  He  had  often  deemed  it  necessary  to  resort  to  very 
despotic  measures,  aa  a  defence  from  the  assaults  which  were  made  upon  him. 
He  had  ever  incurred  the  reproach  of  being  an  exceedingly  avaricious  man, 
^lobly  devoted  to  the  enriching  of  himself  and  fhmily.  He  also  manifested 
the  utmost  solicitude  to  strengthen  hia  throne  by  marrying  bis  sous  and 
daughtei-s  to  the  members  of  the  euiToanding  dynasties.  But  the  people  of 
France  I'egardcd  these  dynasties  with  hatred,  as  the  banded  despots  who  had 
robbed  tham  of  the  empire,  and  of  Napoleon,  their  elected  sovereign ;  who 
had  forced  upon  them  the  Bourbons;  and  who  had  bound  them,  hand  and  foot, 
by  the  infamous  treaties  of  1815.» 

The  Republicans  had  already  made  tlieir  effort  —  which  we  have  described 
— to  overthrow  the  throne  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  had  met  with  a  bloody  and 
a  crushing  rejjulse.  The  Legitimists,  under  the  Duchess  de  Eerri,  had  made 
their  attempt.  This  enterprise,  so  heroically  commenced,  also  passed  away  in 
a  sbout  of  derision.  It  was  i-epresented  to  Louis  Napoleon  by  his  own  judg- 
ment, and  by  the  voice  of  his  numerous  friends  in  France,  that  the  hour  had 
come  in  which  it  was  wise  for  him  to  attempt  to  rescue  France  from  the  sway 
of  the  Orleans  branch  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  and,  restoring  to  the  nation 
the  right  of  univei-sal  euffi-^e,  to  i-e-establiah  the  popular  principles,  if  not 
the  precise  forms,  of  the  first  empire. 

Among  the  devoted  friends  who  had  rallied  around  Louis  Napoleon  was 
Colonel  Vaudrey,  who  was  in  command  of  the  fourth  regiment  of  artillery, 
which  was  in  garrison  at  Strasbiirg.  It  so  happened  that  this  was  the  same 
regiment  in  command  of  which  Napoleon  I.  so  briiliantly  commenced  his 
career  at  the  siege  of  Toulon,  and  the  same  which  received  bim  with  so  much 
enthusiasm  at  Grenoble,  on  his  return  fi-oni  Elba,  and  escorted  him  on  his 
triumphant  march  to  Paris.  Vaudrey  was  an  eloquent,  fascinating  man,  who 
had  great  influence  over  his  troops.    It  was  not  doubted  that  these  troops 

*  The  popular  feeling  in  reference  to  the  government  of  Lonis  Philippe  may  bs  jiiforA'ci!  from 
the  following  extract  from  "  The  Tublio  and  PiirBte  History  of  Nnpoleon  m.,"  by  Samuel 
Smucker,  LL.D. ;  — 

"Frora  1830  till  1948,  the  whole  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  was  a  continued  attempt  on  liis  part, 
hy  intriguing,  evatling,  mancenvring,  and  lying,  to  perform  as  little  aa  was  possible  of  all  the 
solemn  promises  and  nonorouB  professions  with  which  he  ascended  the  thcone.  The  most  sordid, 
grovelling,  perfidious,  and  diagrfloefiil  reign  which  haa  ever  ocomTed  daring  the  whole  progress 
of  IFrencli  history,  tilling  all  things  calmly  into  consideration,  was  tlie  reign  of  Louis  Philippe. 
Its  symbol  should  have  been,  and  should  forever  continue  to  be,  a  fnll  money-bag  suvrouniJcil  by 

This  h  100  scYci-e;  but  it  truly  represents  the  ftelmgs  with  which  lai^e  multitudes  in  Fmnco 
were  animated. 
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would  entliusiastically  rally  around  t!ie  lieir  of  tbe  emperor,  bearing  his 
name,  and  presenting  to  tliem  that  banner  of  the  empire  beneath  ^7hich 
they  had  marched  to  so  mnny  victories.  In  one  of  tlie  interviews  which 
Louis  Napoleon  held  with  Colonel  Vaudrey  at  Baden,  the  prince  said  to 
him, — 

"The  days  of  prejudice  are  past.  The  prestige  of  divine  right  has  van- 
ished fi'om  France  with  the  old  feudal  institutions.  A  new  era  has  com- 
menced. Henceforth  the  people  are  called  to  the  free  development  of  their 
faculties.  But  in  this  general  impulse,  impressed  by  modem  civilization,  what 
can  i-egulate  the  movement?  What  can  presence  the  nation  from  the  dangere 
of  ita  own  activity?  What  government  will  be  sufficiently  strong  to  assure 
to  the  country  the  enjoyment  of  public  liberty  without  agitations,  without 
disoi'dere?  It  is  necessary  for  a  free  people  that  they  should  have  a  govern- 
ment of  immense  moral  force.  And  this  moral  force  —  where  can  it  be  found, 
if  not  in  the  rigjit  and  the  will  of  all  (le  droit  et  la  volonte  de  tons)  ?  So  long 
as  a  genei-al  vote  has  not  sanctioned  a  government,  no  matter  what  that  gov- 
emment  may  be,  it  is  not  built  upon  a  solid  foundation :  adverse  factions  will 
constantly  agitate  society;  while  institutions  ratified  by  the  voice  of  the 
nation  will  lead  to  the  abolition  of  parties,  and  will  annihilate  individual 


"A  revolution  is  neither  legitimate  nor  excusable,  except  when  it  is  made 
in  the  intei-ests  of  the  majority  of  the  nation.  One  may  be  sure  that  this  is 
the  motive  which  influences  him  when  he  makes  nse  of  moral  influences  only 
to  attMn  his  ends.  If  the  government  have  committed  so  many  faults  as  to 
render  a  revolution  desirable  for  the  nation,  if  the  Napoleonic  cause  have  left 
sufficiently  deep  i-emembi^ances  in  French  hearts,  it  will  be  enough  for  me 
merely  to  present  myself  before  the  soldiers  and  the  people,  recalling  to  their 
memory  their  recent  griefs  and  past  glory,  for  them  to  flock  around  my 
standai'd. 

"  If  I  succeed  in  winning  over  a  regiment,  if  the  soldiera  to  whom  I  am 
unknown  are  roused  by  the  sight  of  the  imperial  eagle,  then  all  the  chances 
ivill  be  mine :  my  cause  will  be  morally  gained,  even  if  secondary  obstacles 
rise  to  prevent  ita  success.  It  is  my  nun  to  present  a  popular  flag,  — the  most 
popular,  the  most  glorious,  of  all,  —  which  shall  sei-ve  as  a  rallying -point  for 
the  generous  and  the  patriotic  of  all  parties;  to  restore  to  France  her  dignity 
without  univei-sal  war,  her  liberty  ivithout  license,  her  stability  without 
despotism.  To  arrive  at  snch  a  result,  what  must  be  done  ?  One  must  receive 
from  the  people  alone  all  his  power  and  all  his  rights."* 

Colonel  Vaudrey  had  a  high  reputation  for  bravery.  He  had  almost  un- 
limited influence  over  his  soldiers,  and  was  exceedingly  popular  with  the 
citizens  of  Strasburg,  in  consequence  of  the  cordiality  of  his  maunei-s  and 
his  devotion  to  the  memoiy  of  the  Emperor  Napoloon.f     At  this  time  he  was 

•  Histoire  complete  de  Hapoleon  III.,  par  MM.  Gnllis  ot  Guy,  p.  31. 

t  Colonel  Vaudrey  gi'aduated  .it  the  Polytechnic  School  at  Metz,  ns  heutenant  of  artillery,  in 
the  year  1806.  He  took  part  in  nearly  all  the  campaigns  of  the  empire.  At  the  batflo  of  Water- 
loo, being  then  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  he  commanded  a  hattcry  of  twenty-cight  pieces  of 
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not  only  colonel  of  the  fourth  regiment,  but  was  also  in  commaml  of  nil  the 
artillery  gaiTiaoned  at  Strasburg.  It  was  not  doubtod  that  his  example  and 
influence  would  secure  the  co-operation,  not  only  of  the  troops,  but  of  the 
population  of  the  city  generally. 

Another  efficient  co-operator  in  the  movement,  who  has  since  attained  much 
distinction,  was  M.  Fialin,  Viscount  of  Persigny.  He  was  of  the  same  age 
with  Lotiis  Napoleon,  and  had  enjoyed  both  a  collegiate  and  a  military  edaca- 
tion.  Upon  the  overthrow  of  the  throne  of  Charles  S.,  he  desired  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  republic,  and  was  exceedingly  dissatisfied  that  Lonis  FhUippe 
should  have  been  placed  upon  the  throne  by  a  small  clique  in  Paris.  He 
established  a  journal, — "L'Occident  Fran5ais," — which  advocated  the  resto- 
ration of  the  empire ;  but  it  failed  from  want  of  funds.  Having  read  the 
political  pamphlets  which  Louis  Napoleon  had  issaed,  he  became  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  genit^  and  the  liberal  opinions  of  their  author,  and  repaired 
to  Arenemberg  to  seek  an  interview  with  the  prince.  Fortified  with  two 
letters  of  introdnction,  —  one  from  a  veteran  general  of  the  empire,  and 
another  from  the  distinguished  poet  M.  Belmontet,  —  he  presented  himself  at 
the  chateau  of  Hortense,  and  became  at  once  one  of  the  most  efficient  and 
active  agents  in  the  scenes  which  soon  were  opened. 

The  plan  finally  adopted  was  for  Louis  Napoleon  suddenly  to  make  his 
appearance  in  Strasburg,  with  the  object  of  rallying  the  garrison  and  the 
citizens  by  the  prestige  of  his  name  and  the  ascendency  of  his  daring,  and 
then  to  advance  upon  Paris,  It  was  believed  that  the  ti-oops,  —  the  National 
Guard,  which  it  was  well  known  could  be  reUed  on,  —  the  citizens,  and  the 
peasants  of  the  surrounding  country,  roused  by  the  sight  of  the  eagle- 
surmounted  banners  of  the  empire  borne  by  the  heir  of  Napoleon,  would 
rally  around  bim,  and  that  thus  the  marvel  of  Napoleon's  march  from  Cannes 
to  Pails  would  be  i-epeated.  If  the  plan  succeeded,  it  would  prove  a  moral 
revolution,  as  in  the  case  of  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba,  without  the  necessity 
of  exercising  violence,  and  nvithout  the  shedding  of  blood. 

"Authentic  evidence  exists,"  says  Alison,  "that  this  conspii-acy  had  such 
extensive  ramifications  in  France,  that  it  was  veiy  near  succeeding;  and  that 
the  throne  of  the  citizen-king  depended  on  the  fidelity  of  a  few  companies  in 
the  garrison  at  Strasburg."  * 

The  garrison  in  the  city  consisted  of  between  eight  and  ten  thousand  men. 

artillery.  The  following  anecdote  is  related,  ns  clmnicfenstic  of  his  enthusiastic  and  ciiivalnc 
character :  — 

T(vo  evenings  before  Prince  Napoleon  set  out  on  his  hazardous  expedition,  he  sdd  in  on  inter- 
view Willi  the  colonel,  "  We  are  about  to  engage  in  a  perilotis  enterprise.  Both  of  us  may  be 
killed.  You  are  not  rich.  I  do  not  wish  that  your  children  should  have  occasion  to  reproacii 
me,  if  yoa  are  lost,  not  only  with  the  death  of  their  fiither,  but  with  the  condition  of  pOTCrty 
into  which  that  death  rany  plunge  them,  Hera  nre  two  contracts  for  ten  thousand  francs  of  rent 
each,  which  will  secure  the  flitnre  of  your  family.  Take  them :  my  mother  will  honor  tliese 
drafts  which  I  draw  upon  her." 

Colonel  Vaudrey  took  the  contracts,  and  immediately  tore  them  in  pieces,  Baying  proudly, 
"Prince,  Iji'i-e  you  my  blood;  my  life  belongs  to  yon:  bat  I  can  neither  sell  the  one  nor  the 
other." — Hialmre  complUe  de  Nt^^On  III.,  par  MM.  Gdlixet  Guy,  p.  53. 

•  Alison,  vol.  iii.  p.  210. 
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There  was  also  an  immense  arsenal  in  the  place,  from  which  Kapoleon's  follo^vera 
could  be  armed,  should  a  show  of  power  be  deemed  advisable.  The  citizens 
of  Straeburg  had  ever  been  the  warm  fiiends  of  the  empire.  These  consider- 
ations rendered  this  stroDghold  peculiarly  appropiiate  as  the  base  of  operations 
for  such  a  movement  as  Louis  Napoleon  contemplated.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  march  to  Paris,  by  the  way  of  Alsace,  LoiTaine,  and  Champagne,  led 
through  those  provinces  in  which  the  people  retained  the  most  lively  romem- 
braace  of  the  glories  of  the  empire,  and  where  they  were  most  exasperated 
against  the  Bourbons  in  consequence  of  the  outrages  those  provinces  had 
suffered  from  the  march  of  tlie  allies.  Four  times,  in  going  and  retm-niag, 
these  locust  legions  of  despotism  had  swept  over  their  fields. 
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STKASBURG. 


Letter  to  his  Molier.  —  LcaTCS  Arcncmbcrg. — Incidents  stt  Sli'iisbnrg.  —  Speeclics  and  Procla- 
mations. —  Success.  —  Reveraes.  — Tlio  Capture.  —  His  Expression  of  iiis  Feelings.  —  Anxiety 
f  hi  C  mp  ni  n  . — Disregard  of  Himself.  —  Taken  to  Paris.  —  CondcmnedUntried. — 
Fears   f  h   G      rnment.  —  Transported  to  America.  —  Scenes  on  the  Voyage, 

lOTJI'^   NAPOLEON,  in   a  letter  to   his  mother,  has  given  a 

n  te  acoMnt  of  the    attempt    at   Strasburg.     The  ncoi-iracy 

of  tl  it  account  is  fully  substantiated  by  t!ie  fact.s  wHich  were 

1     ted    at   the   subsequent   triiils.     In  the  introduction  to  liis 

filly-written  nail'ative,  he  says, — 

"MyMotheb,  —  To  give  yoa  a  detailed  recital  of  my  misfortunes  is  to 
renew  your  sorrows  and  mine ;  and  yet  it  is  a  consolation  to  us  both  that 
you  should  be  informed  of  all  the  impressions  which  I  have  experienced  and 
of  all  the  emotions  which  have  agitated  me  since  the  end  of  October.  You 
know  under  what  pretext  I  left  Arenemberg;  but  you  do  not  know  what  was 
then  passing  in  my  lieart.  Strong  in  my  conviction,  which  made  me  regard 
the  Napoleon  cause  as  the  only  national  cause  in  France,  as  the  only  civilizing 
cause  in  Em-ope ;  proud  of  the  nobleness  and  purity  of  my  intentions, — I  was 
fiiliy  determined  to  raise  the  imperial  eagle,  or  to  fail  a  victim  to  my  political 
faith. 

"  I  set  out,  travelling  in  my  caniage  on  the  same  road  which  I  had  taken 
three  months  before  when  going  from  Urkirch  to  Baden :  every  thing  around 
me  was  the  same;  but  what  a  difference  in  the  emotions  with  which  I  was 
animated!  I  was  then  cheerful  and  serene  as  the  day  which  shone  npoii  me: 
now,  sad  and  i-eflective,  my  spirit  takes  the  hue  of  the  cold  and  dreary  weather 
we  are  experiencing.  I  shall  be  asked,  what  could  induce  me  to  abandon  a 
happy  existence  in  order  to  incur  the  risks  of  a  hazardoi^  enteiprise.  I  shall 
reply,  that  a  secret  voice  drew  me  ou,  and  that  for  nothing  in  the  world  should 
I  have  been  willing  to  postpone  to  another  period  an  attempt  which  seemed 
to  me  to  present  so  many  chances  of  success. 

"And  that  which  is  most  painful  of  ail  for  me  to  think  of  is,  that,  now  that 
i-ealityhas  taken  the  place  of  supposition,  I  am  firm  in  the  belief,  that,  if  I  had 
followed  the  plan  which  I  at  first  traced  out,  instead  of  being  now  under  the 
equator,  I  should  have  been  in  my  own  counti'y.    Of  what  importance  to  me 
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are  those  vulgar  cries  which  call  me  insane  because  I  have  DOt  suceeeded,  aucl 
which  would  li8\e  exaggerated  my  merit  if  I  had  triumphed?  I  take  upon 
myaelf  all  the  lesponsibiitty  of  the  event ;  for  I  have  acted  fi'om  my  own  con- 
viction, ind  not  fiom  impulse.  Alas  I  were  I  the  only  victim,  I  should  have 
nothing  to  deplore  I  have  found  in  my  friends  boundless  devotion,  and  I 
have  not  a  smgle  lepioach  to  make  to  any  one." 

On  the  25th  of  October,  the  prince  bade  his  mother  adieu.  She  probably 
had  some  suspicions  tint  he  was  embarking  in  an  impoitant  enterprise ;  for  she 
embraced  Inm  with  mut,!i  emotion,  ui'ged  him. to  be  prudent,  and  slipped  upon 
his  fiugei  the  maiTiige-ring  which  the  Emperor  Napoleon  had  given  to  her 
motJier  Josephine,  siymg,  "If  you  incur  any  danger,  let  that  be  your  talis- 

He  tiavelkd  in  his  private  carriage ;  and  on  the  27th  reached  Lahr,  a  small 
village  in  the  duchy  of  Baden,  within  about  twenty  miles  of  Sfcrasbiirg.  In 
consequence  of  the  bieakage  of  one  of  the  axles  of  his  caii'iage,  he  was 
detained  heie  foi  eeveial  houi-a.  The  next  morning,  the  28th,  he  left  Lahr, 
and  by  a  circuitous  route,  which  led  through  Friburg,  Ifeubrisach,  and  Colmar, 
reached  Strasburg  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  evening.  He  took  a  small  chamber 
which  hip  friends  had  engaged  for  him  in  the  Rue  de  la  Fontaine,  but  sent  his 
can-iage  to  the  Hotel  de  la  Flsur, 

The  next  morning,  Colonel  Yaudrey  called ;  and  Lonia  Napoleon  submitted 
to  him  the  plan  of  operation  which  he  had  drawn  up.  What  tliat  plan  was,  we 
are  not  informed.  It  appears  from  Louis  Napoleon's  letter  to  his  mother  that 
he  afterwards  regretted  that  he  had  not  followed  it.  It  seems,  however,  that 
Colonel  Vandrey  did  not  just  approve  of  it.    He  said,  — 

"  There  is  no  occasion  here  for  a  conflict  of  arms.  Your  cause  is  too  French 
and  too  pure  to  sully  it  by  spilling  the  blood  of  Frenchmen.  There  is  but  one 
mode  of  action  worthy  of  you,  because  it  will  avoid  all  collision.  When  you 
are  at  the  head  of  my  regiment,  we  will  march  together  to  General  Voirol'a, 
an  old  soldier  who  will  not  be  able  to  resist  the  sight  of  you  and  of  the  impe- 
rial eagle  when  he  knows  tliat  the  gan'ison  follows  you." 

The  prince  fell  in  with  the  views  of  Colonel  Vaudrey,  and  all  things  were 
an'anged  for  the  next  morning.  A  house  had  been  engaged  in  the  Rue  des 
Oiphelius,  one  of  the  streets  near  the  Barracks  of  Austerlita,  where  all  were  to 
meet,  and  proceed  to  the  ban'ack-yard  as  soon  as  the  regiment  of  artilleiy 
should  be  assembled. 

At  eleven  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  29th,  one  of  the  Mends  of  Louis 
Napoleon  called  at  his  room  in  the  Rne  de  la  Fontaine  to  conduct  him  to  the 
general  rendezvous.  It  was  necessaiy  to  traverse  nearly  the  whole  length  of 
the  town.  It  was  a  beantiful  night;  and  the  streets  were  almost  as  light  as 
day,  illumined  by  the  rays  of  a  cloudless  moon. 

"The  silence,"  said  Louis  Napoleon  in  his  letter  to  his  mother,  " reigning 
around,  made  a  deep  impre^ion  upon  me.  By  what  would  this  calm  be 
replaced  on  the  morrow?  And  yet,  I  remarked  to  my  companion,  there  will 
be  no  disturbance  if  I  am  successful ;  since  it  is,  above  aU,  to  avoid  the  disoi-der 


*  nistoiro  coniplfetc  Ha  Kapok'oii  III.,  p.  54. 
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80  often  accompanying  popular  movements  tliat  I  wisli  to  commence  tliia 
enterprise  with  tlie  army.  But  wliat  confidence,  what  profound  conviction  of 
the  nobleness  of  a  cause,  mast  be  felt,  to  confi'ont  the  clanger  we  are  about  to 
brave,  as  well  as  the  pubhc  opinion  which  ivill  reproach  us  if  we  fail  I  Never- 
theless, I  take  God  to  witness  that  it  is  not  to  gratify  a  personal  ambition,  but 
because  I  believe  that  I  have  a  mission  to  fulfil,  tliat  I  risk  what  is  dearer  to 
me  than  life, — the  esteem  of  my  fellow-citizens," 

On  arriving  at  the  appointed  rendezvous  in  the  Eue  des  Orphelins,  quite  a 
collection  of  Louis  Napoleon's  friends  were  found  in  two  apartments  on  the 
gi'ound-floor  of  a  house.  The  prince  expressed  his  gratitude  to  his  friends  for 
the  devotion  which  they  were  manifesting  in  his  cause,  and  assnred  them  that 
hereafter  they  should  share  together  in  good  as  well  as  in  ill  fortune. 

The  following  brief  address  which  he  made  to  his  friends  on  this  occasion, 
several  of  whom  he  now  probably  met  for  the  first  time,  very  distinctly  un- 
folds his  views :  — 

"Gentlemen,  you  know  all  the  griels  of  the  nation  in  reference  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  9th  of  August;  b'St  you  know,  also,  that  there  is  no  pai'ty  now 
existing  sufficiently  strong  to  overthrow  that  government;  no  one  sufficiently 
powerful  to  unite  the  French  people,  even  should  it  succeed  in  gi-asping  the 
sceptre.  This  feebleness  of  the  government,  as  also  this  feebleness  of  parties, 
results  from  the  fact  that  each  represents  the  interests  of  but  a  single  class  in 
society.  Some  rely  upon  the  clergy  and  the  nobility,  others  upon  the  wealthy 
aristocracy,  and  others  upon  the  common  people  (proletaires)  alone, 

"In  this  state  of  things,  there  is  but  one  flag  which  can  rally  all  parties, 
because  it  is  the  flag  of  France,  and  not  that  of  a  faction :  it  is  the  eagle  of 
the  empire.  Under  that  banner,  which  recalls  so  many  glorious  memories, 
there  is  no  class  expelled.  It  represents  the  interests  and  the  rights  of  all 
The  Emperor  Napoleon  held  his  power  from  the  French  people.  Four  times 
his  authority  received  the  sanction  of  a  popular  vote.  In  the  year  1804, 
hereditary  succession  in  the  family  of  the  emperor  was  established  by  four 
millions  of  votes.     Since  then,  the  people  have  not  been  consulted. 

"As  the  eldest  of  the  nephews  of  Napoleon,  I  can  consider  myself  as  the 
representative  of  popular  election:  I  will  not  say  of  the  empire,  because, 
during  the  lapse  of  twenty  years,  the  ideas  and  the  necessities  of  France  may 
have  changed.  But  a  principle  can  never  be  annulled  by  fiicts :  it  can  only  he 
by  another  principle.  But  it  is  not  the  twelve  hundred  thousand  foreignera 
.  of  1815,  it  is  not  the  Chamber  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  individuals  of 
1830,  which  can  render  nnll  the  principle  of  election  of  1804. 

"  Tho  Napoleonic  system  consists  in  advancing  civilization  without  discord 
and  without  excess;  in  giving  impulse  to  ideas;  in  developing  all  material 
interests;  in  consolidating  power,  and  making  it  respectable;  in  instructing  the 
masses  in  the  cultivation  of  all  their  intellectual  faculties ;  in  fine,  in  re-uniting 
around  the  altar  of  the  country  Frenchmen  of  all  paities,  and  in  inspiring 
them  with  motives  of  honor  and  of  glory. 

"Let  us  restore  their  rights  to  the  people,  the  eagle  to  our  flag,  stability  to 
om-  institutions.  The  princes  of  divine  rights  find  many  who  are  willing  to 
die  for  them  in  the  endeavor  to  re-establish  abuses  and  privileges  j  and  shall 
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I  —  whose  name  represents  the  glory,  honor,  and  rights  of  the  people  —  shall  I 
die,  then,  alone  in  exile?  'No!'  my  orave  companions  in  misfortune  Iiave 
replied  to  me ;  '  you  shall  not  die  alone ;  we  will  die  with  you,  or  we  will  con- 
quer together  in  the  cause  of  tlio  people  of  France.' "  • 

Frequent  reference  is  made  in  these  pages  to  the  eagles  of  France.  The 
Gallic  cock,  in  the  days  of  the  Bourbons,  crowned  the  French  banners.  In 
the  year  1804,  Napoleon  was  chosen  Emperor  of  France,  Out  of  3,574,898 
votes,  but  2,569  were  in  the  negative.  The  coronation  took  place  in  the  Ca- 
thedral of  Notre  Dame  on  the  2d  of  December.  The  next  day,  there  was  a 
very  magnificent  military  display  in  the  Champ  de  Mai"s^  The  colonels  of  ail 
the  regiments  in  Paris,  and  deputations  from  all  the  absent  regiments,  were 
there  to  receive  the  eagles,  which  were  thenceforward  to  constitute  the  stand- 
ards of  the  army. 

In  the  middle  of  that  magnificent  parade-ground,  in  front  of  the  £cole 
Militaire,  a  throne  was  erected.  Napoleon,  with  the  Empress  Josephine  by 
his  side,  sat  upon  it.  He  had  laid  aside  the  imperial  robes  with  which  lie  had 
been  invested  the  day  before,  and  appeared  in  the  simple  uniform  of  a  colonel 
of  the  guard.  The  troops,  many  thousands  in  number,  closed  their  ranks,  nntii 
they  were  grouped  in  dense  masses  ai-ound  the  throne.  The  emperor,  rising 
fi'om  his  seat,  and  pointing  to  the  banners  which  were  ready  to  be  distributed, 
said  in  a  loud  voice,  which  i-eaehed  almost  every  ear,  — 

"Soldiei-s,  these  are  your  standards.  Those  eagles  wUI  sci-vo  as  your 
rallying-poiut.  They  will  ever  be  seen  where  your  emperor  shall  deem  tliem 
necessary  for  the  defence  of  his  throne  and  of  his  people."  t 

Upon  tlie  downfall  of  Napoleon,  the  Bourbons  discarded  the  eagle,  and 
restored  the  Gallic  cock.  Among  the  group  of  officers  who  sniTOunded  Louis 
Napoleon  at  Strasbnrg,  one  bore  a  flag  surmounted  with  the  eagle.  It  was 
the  flag,  which,  \mder  the  empire,  had  belonged  to  the  seventh  regiment  of 
the  line.  "The  eagle  of  Labedoyfere!"  some  one  cried  out;  and  each  one 
pressed  the  banner  to  his  heart  with  deep  emotion.  It  has  been  denied  that 
this  was  the  identical  eagle  which  had  become  so  memorable  in  the  history 
of  the  empire. 

Colonel  Labedoy^ro  was  a  young  man  of  fltie  figure  and  elegant  manners, 
dracended  from  a  respectable  family,  and  whose  heart  ever  throbbed  warmly 
in  remembrance  of  the  glories  of  the  empire.  Upon  the  abdication  of  Napo- 
leon, and  his  retirement  to  Elba,  he  was  in  command  of  the  seventh  regiment 
of  the  line,  stationed  at  Grenoble,  He  fraternized  with  his  troops  in  the  enthu- 
siasm with  which  one  and  all  were  swept  away  at  the  sight  of  the  i-eturning 
emperor.  Drawing  an  eagle  fi-om  his  pocket,  he  placed  it  upon  the  banner, 
and  embraced  it  in  the  presence  of  all  his  soldiers,  who,  in  a  state  of  the  wild- 
est excitement,  with  shouts  of  joy  gathered  around  Napoleon,  crying,  "Ftwe 
I'Mnperetirf"  Napoleon  honored  the  young  soldier  with  his  most  flattering 
regard. 
After  Waterloo  and  the  exile  to  St.  Helena,  Labedoyere  was  ari'ested,  tried, 

•  L'Hisloirc  in  nouveaa  CiSsar,  Strasbtirg  ct  Boulogne,  par  M,  Vesinier,  pp.  49,  50, 

f  Fr&isdes  five'noments  militaires,  1799-1807,  par  GiJncral  Mathieu  Dumns,  vol.  xi.  p.  77. 
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and  condemnecl  to  death  for  treason.  In  the  touching  speech  which  he  made 
to  his  judges,  he  said,  — 

"  If  my  life  only  were  at  stake,  I  would  not  detain  you  a  moment.  It  is  my 
profesMon  to  be  ready  to  die.  But  a  wife  the  model  of  every  virtue,  a  aon  as 
yet  in  the  cradle,  will  one  day  demand  of  me  an  account  of  my  actions.  Tlie 
name  I  leave  them  is  their  inheritance :  I  am  bound  to  leave  it  to  them  unfor- 
tunate, but  not  disgraced.  I  may  have  deceived  myself  as  to  the  real  interests 
of  France.  Misled  by  the  recollections  of  camps,  or  the  ilfueions  of  honor,  I 
may  have  mistaken  my  own  chimei-as  for  the  voice  of  my  country;  but  the 
greatness  of  tlie  sacrifices  which  I  made  in  breaking  all  the  strongest  bonds 
of  rank  and  family,  prove,  at  least,  that  no  unworthy  or  personal  motive  has 
influenced  my  actions.  I  deny  nothing;  I  plead  only  guiltless  to  having  con- 
spired. When  I  received  the  command  of  my  regiment,  I  had  not  a  thonght 
that  the  emperor  could  ever  return  to  France."* 

It  is  said  that  the  judges  shed  teara  when'  they  condemned  the  noble  young 
man  to  death.  His  young  wife  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  Louis  XVIII. 
as  he  was  descending  the  great  stair  of  the  Tnileries  to  enter  his  carnage. 
In  a' voice  broken  and  frantic  with  grief,  she  ciied  ont,  "Pardon,  sire! 
pardon ! " 

The  king  was  not  a  hard-hearted  man.  With  deep  emotion  he  replied, 
^Hndam,  I  know  your  sentiments,  and  those  of  your  family,  for  my  house. 
I  deeply  regi'et  being  obliged  to  refuse  such  fiuthfiil  servants.  If  your  hus- 
bnnd  had  offended  me  alone,  his  pardon  would  have  been  already  given  ;  but 
I  owe  satisfaction  to  France,  on  which  he  has  induced  the  sconrge  of  rebellion 
and  war.  My  duty  as  a  king  ties  my  hands.  I  can  only  pray  for  the  son!  of 
him  whom  justice  has  condemned,  and  assure  yoa  of  my  protection  to  your- 
self and  child." 

The  suppliant  fell  in  a  swoon  at  his  feet,  and  was  conveyed  away,  appar- 
ently Ufeless,  by  her  friends.  The  king  entered  his  can-iage,  and  proceeded 
on  his  pleasure-drive.  The  mother  of  Colonel  Labedoyfere,  dressed  in  the 
deepest  mourning,  was  waiting  for  his  return ;  but  the  attendants  of  the  pal- 
ace had  received  the  strictest  injunctions  not  to  allow  her  to  enter  the  royal 
presence.  When  the  king  alighted  from  his  eaniage,  returning  from  liis 
drive,  he  only  heard  the  shrieks  of  the  poor  mother  as  the  officials  tore  her 
away. 

When  led  out  to  execution,  Labedoyere  found  upon  the  spot  a  fiiithful 
fiiend  and  companion-in-arms,  M.  C4sar  de  Nervaux,  who  had  come  to  sustain 
him  with  sympathy  in  his  last  moments.  Silently  they  pressed  each  other's 
hands.  The  soldiers  took  their  station  opposite  a  wall.  Labedoyere,  after 
whispering  a  few  words  to  the  accompanying  priest,  —  probably  the  last  mes- 
sage of  love  to  his  wife, — calmly  took  his  place  in  the  middle  of  the  inter- 
vening space  between  the  soldiers  and  the  wait.  Refusing  to  have  his  eyes 
bandaged,  he  looked  steadfastly  at  the  muskets  levelled  at  his  breast,  and  in  a 
distinct  voice  said,  "Fire,  my  friends!"  He  instantly  fell  dead,  pierced  by 
nine  balls.    As  tlie  smoke  passed  away,  the  priest  approached,  steeped  his 

*  Le  Moniteur,  Aug.  20, 1815. 
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handkerchief  in  the  blood  flowing  from  his  breast,  and  bore  it  to  his  wife,  — 
the  last  sad  relic  of  a  husband's  love.* 

Such  was  the  significance  of  the  phrase,  "  The  eagle  of  Labedoyere."  As 
■we  have  before  mentioned,  Colonel  Vaudrey  was  in  command  of  tlie  same 
regiment  which  Labedoyere  had  commanded,  which  had  received  the  emperor 
with  so  much  enthusiasm  atGfrenoble,  and  in  command  of  which  regiment  the 
emperor  had  commenced  his  bi'illiant  careei'  at  Toulon.f 

All  the  friends  of  the  prince  who  were  assembled  in  the  house  of  the  Rue 
dea  Oiphellns  were  in  full  unifonn.  Louis  Napoleon  wore  the  uniform  of  an 
artillery-officer, — ablue  coat,  with  collar  and  trimmings  of  red.  He  wore  the 
epaulets  of  a  colonel,  the  badges  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  His  chapeau  was 
of  the  model  then  established  in  the  aimy,  and  he  was  ai-med  with  a  sabre  of 
the  heavy  cavalry.f 

The  hours  of  the  October  night,  as  they  waited  for  the  dawn  of  the  morning, 
seemed  very  long.  The  prince  passed  the  time  in  writing  the  proclamations, 
which  were  to  be  distributed,  and  which  he  had  not  been  willing  to  have 
printed  for  fear  of  some  indiscretion.  The  first  proclamation  to  the  Fi-ench 
people  contained  the  following  appeals :  "  Fi-enchmen,  you  are  betrayed :  your 
poUtical  interests,  your  commercial  interests,  your  glory,  are  sold  to  the  for- 
eigner. In  1830,  a  new  government  was  imposed  on  France  without  consulting 
either  the  people  of  Paris,  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces,  or  the  French 
army.  All  that  has  been  done  without  your  concurrence  is  unlawful,  A 
national  congress,  elected  by  the  whole  of  the  citizens,  has  alone  the  right  of 
choosing  what  is  best  for  France.  Proud  of  my  popular  ori^n,  strong  in  the 
four  millions  of  votes  which  decreed  me  an  heir  to  the'  throne,  I  present  myself 
before  you  its  a  representative  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people. 

"It  is  time,  that,  amidst  this  chaos  of  contending  parties,  a  national  voice 
should  make  itself  heard.  Can  you  not  see  that  the  men  who  now  rule  our 
destinies  are  still  the  traitors  of  1814  and  1815,  the  executionere  of  Mai-shal 
Ney  f  All  their  aim  is  to  please  the  Holy  Alliance.  For  this  they  have  aban- 
doned the  people  who  were  our  allies.-  Frenchmen,  let  the  remembrance  of 
the  great  man  who  did  so  much  for  the  glory  and  prosperity  of  your  country 
arouse  yon. 

"  Confiding  in  the  justice  of  my  cause,  I  present  myself  before  yon,  —  the 
testament  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  in  one  hand,  his  swoi-d  of  Aiisterlitz  in 

*  Alison.  History  of  Europe  from  tlie  JTall  of  Napoleon  I.  to  the  Accession  of  Louis  Napo. 
leon,  vol.  i.  p.  78. 

t  "  The  first  of  the  persons  viho  were  arrested  and  forced  upon  the  government  for  trial 
was  Colonel  LaliedOTfere.  Tliia  ardent  and  gallant  yoang  man,  whose  defection  at  Grenoble 
first  opened  the  gates  of  Prance,  and  whose  subsequent  t!ite  has  made  his  name  imperishable 
in  history,  Tvns  connected  willi  several  of  the  first  fkmilies  of  the  com-t,  biit  had  been  involved  in 
the  meshes  of  the  Napoleonist  conspiracy  by  the  influence  of  Qneen  Hortense,  whose  snloons 
in  Paris,  under  the  name  of  the  Duchess  of  St.  Leu,  were  the  chief  rendezvous  of  the  imperial 
party.  Being  in  command  of  tha  sevenih  rc^ment  at  Greaoblo,  the  first  fortified  town  between 
Cannes  and  Paris,  hia  defection  was  of  tha  highest  importaace  to  Napoleon ;  and  it  wns  mainly 
firom  knowing  that  he  might  be  relied  on  that  the  emperor  had  chosen  the  mountnin-road 
which  lay  through  that  town."  —  BItlary  of  Europe  since  the  Fall  ^Napoleon  I.    Alison,  vol.  i.  p.  77. 

t  Histolrc  du  Prince  Lonis  Napolfon,  par  B.  Ei^nsult,  p.  83. 
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tho  other,  Fu,ithful  to  the  maxims  of  the  emperor,  I  know  no  other  interests 
than  yours,  no  other  glory  than  that  of  bemg  useful  to  France  and  humanity, 
Without  hatred,  without  malice,  free  fi-om  the  spirit  of  party,  I  invite  to  the 
eaglos  of  tho  emperor  all  those  who  feci  that  a  French  heart  heats  in  their 
bosoms. 

"  I  have  devoted  my  existence  to  the  aocomphshment  of  a  grand  mission. 
From  the  rock  of  St.  Helena,  a  ray  of  the  setting  sun  has  passed  into  my  soul. 
I  shall  know  how  to  guard  this  sacred  flame ;  I  shall  know  how  to  conqaer,  or 
to  die  for  the  cause  of  the  people.  Men  of  1789,  men  of  the  20th  of  March, 
1815,  men  of  1830,  arouse  yourselves!  Behold  hy  whom  you  are  governed! 
behold  the  eagle,  emblem  of  glory,  symbol  of  liberty,  and  choose ! 

"Vive  la  France!  "Napoleon."* 

"It  was  aiTanged,"  writes  Louis  Napoleon  in  his  letter  to  bis  mother,  "tliat 
we  should  remain  in  that  house  until  the  colonel  gave  me  notice  to  repair  to 
the  barrack-yard.  We  counted  the  houi-s,  the  minutes,  the  seconds.  Six  o'clock 
in  the  morning  was  the  moment  indicated.  How  difficult  it  is  to  express  what 
one  feels  under  such  circumstances !  In  one  second,  one  lives  moi-e  than  ordi- 
narily in  ten  years.  To  live  is  to  make  use  of  our  organs,  our  senses,  our 
faculties ;  of  all  those  parts  of  ocreelves  which  give  us  the  sentiment  of  our  ex- 
istence. And  in  these  critical  moments  our  faculties,  our  sentiments,  our 
organs,  exalted  to  the  highest  degree,  are  concentrated  on  one  idea.  It  is  the 
hour  which  is  to  decide  our  whole  future  destiny.  One  is  strong  when  he  is 
able  to  say,  '  To-morrow  I  shall  be  the  liberator  of  my  country,  or  I  shall  be 
dead  ; '  and  greatly  is  he  to  be  pitied  when  ch-cumstances  have  been  such  thiit 
he  can  be  neither  one  nor  the  other." 

Notwithstanding  all  the  precautions  which  had  been  taken  to  maintain 
silence,  the  noise  unavoidably  made  by  bo  large  a  gathering  awoke  the  occu- 
pants of  the  chambers  immediately  above.  They  were  heard  to  rise,  and  open 
their  windows.  It  was  then  about  five  o'clock  in  the  moniing.  The  adven- 
turers redoubled  their  prudence;  and  those  who  had  been  alarmed,  seeing  no 
movement  in  the  street  below,  retired  again  to  their  beds. 

At  last,  the  clock  on  the  tower  of  the  great  cathedra!  struck  the  hour  of  six. 
The  moon  had  gone  down,  and  it  was  dark  in  the  streets.  "  Never  before," 
writes  the  prince,  "  did  the  sti'iking  of  a  clock  make  my  heart  beat  so  violently. 
But  a  moment  after,  the  trumpet  from  the  baiTacks  made  it  throb  more  wildly. 
The  great  moment  drew  near.  Somewhat  of  a  tumult  began  to  make  itself 
heard  in  the  streets.  Soldiers  passed,  shouting;  and  horsemen  galloped  at  fiill 
speed  before  our  windows.  I  sent  an  officer  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
turbance. Were  the  authorities  of  the  place  informed  of  our  projects?  Were 
we  discovered  ?  He  soon  returned  to  inform  me  that  the  noise  proceeded  from 
tho  soldioi-s,  whom  the  colonel  had  despatched  to  fetch  their  horees,  which 
were  outside  of  the  baiTacks," 

A  few  more  minutes  passed,  when  a  messenger  came  and  infoi-med  the 

*  Histoire  complete  de  Napoleon  III.,  p.  5C.  Also  Histoire  de  !a  Frcsidence  du  Prince  Louis 
ITapoldon  Bonaparte,  par  Lcspes,  i.  24, 27. 
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prince  that  Colonel  Vaadrey  was  learly  for  him.  He  hastened  into  the  street. 
M.  Pai'qniu,  in  the  unifoi'm  of  a  brigadier-general,  and  a  chief  of  a  battalion 
bearing  the  eagle-surmonuted  banner,  were  by  his  side.  A  dozen  offieci-s  fol- 
lowed behind. 

General  Parquin  was  one  of  the  most  intimate  friends  of  Lonis  Hapoleon. 
He  had  married  Mademoiselle  Cochelet,  the  reader  of  Queen  Hortonse  at 
Arenembei^;  and  bad  pnrchased  the  Chatean  of  \yolfbei^,  bnt  a  few  minutes' 
walk  from  the  one  inhabited  by  Hortense  and  her  son.  He  had  been  appointed 
an  officer  in  the  municipal  guard  under  Louis  Philippe,  but  for  some  reason 
decided  not  to  wear  the  unifonn  or  fulfil  the  functions  of  that  office.  Being 
rich,  he  retired  to  his  chateau  in  Switaerland,  where  he  became  one  of  the 
most  intimate  filends  and  devoted  followers  of  the  present  Empci'or  of  Fi-ance. 
Upon  his  trial,  when  reproached  with  having  broken  his  oath  to  Louis  Philippe, 
be  replied,  — 

"Thirty-three  years  ago,  as  a  citizen  and  a-soldier,  I  took  the  oath  of  fidelity 
to  Napoleon  and  his  dynasty.  I  am  not  like  that  gi-and  diplomatist  Talley- 
rand, who  has  taken  thirteen  oaths.  The  day  in  which  the  nephew  of  Na- 
poleon came  to  remind  me  of  the  oath  which  I  had  given  to  his  nnc]e,  I 
considered  myself  pledged  ;  .ind  I  devoted  myself  to  him,  body  and  sonl.  It 
was  on  the  4th  of  December,  1804,  that  I  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  em- 
peror and  his  dynasty;  and  I  feel  bound  to  keep  it."  * 

Saoh,  in  general,  were  the  feelings  of  the  little  enthusiastic  band  now 
assembled  ai-oand  the  prince.  They  did  not  consider  that  they  were  con- 
spirators, endeavoring  to  overthrow  a  legitimate  government  in  the  interests 
of  a  pretender,  but  that  they  were  patriots,  heroically  struggling  to  I'escue 
France  from  a  government  imposed  upon  it  by  fraud,  and  to  restore  to  the 
French  people  the  right  to  choose  a  government  for  themselves. 

It  wasliut  a  short  distance  from  the  house  in  the  Rue  des  OiTphelins  to  the 
Barracks  of  Ansterlitz,  The  route  was  soon  traversed;  and  the  prince,  with 
Jiis  companions,  entered  the  barracks.  The  regiment  was  drawn  up  in  line 
of  battle  in  the  court-yard,  within  the  railing.  On  the  lawn,  there  were  forty 
artillerymen  npon  horseback. 

"My  mother,"  exclaims  Louis  Napoleon  in  his  letter,  "imagine  the  happi- 
ness which  I  experienced  at  that  momenti  After  twenty  years  of  exile,  again 
I  touched  the  sacred  soil  of  my  country,  and  found  myself  with  Frenchmen 
whom  the  recollection  of  the  emperor  was  again  to  electrify." 

Colonel  Vaudrey  stood  alone  in  the  middle  of  the  court.  He  was  a  man 
of  majestic  figure ;  and  there  was  something  truly  aablime  in  his  aspect  at 
this  hour  fraught  with  such  momentous  issues.  As  the  prince  approached 
him,  he  drew  his  sword,  and,  turning  to  his  soldiers,  presented  to  them  the 
heir  of  Napoleon,  saying, — 

"  Soldiers  of  the  fourth  regiment  of  artillery,  a  great  revolution  has  this  mo- 
ment begun.  You  see  here  before  you  the  nephew  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 
He  has  come  to  reconquer  the  rights  of  the  people.  The  people  can  rely 
upon  him.    It  is  around  him  that  all  who  love  the  gloiy  and  the  liberty  of 

*  L'Histoiro  du  nouvcan  0,'sar,  piir  P.  Vesinier,  p.  27. 
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France  should  gi'oiip  themselves.  Soldiers,  you  will  feel,  as  does  your  chief, 
all  the  grandeur  of  the  enterprise  which  yon  are  aliout  to  attempt,  all  the 
Bacredness  of  the  cause  which  you  are  about  to  defend.  Soldiers,  can  tlie 
nephew  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  rely  upon  your  fidelity?" 

These  words  were  followed  by  a  genei'al  and  apparently  unanimous  shout 
from  the  troops  of  "  Vive  Napoleon ! "  "  Vive  I'Empereur ! "  The  prince  then 
stepped  forward,  .Tud  with  a  motion  of  his  hand  indicated  that  he  wished  to 
speak.  There  was  immediate  and  profound  silence.  Then  in  a  clear  voice, 
and  with  every  woi-d  distinctly  pronounced,  he  said,— 

"  Soldiers,  resolved  to  conquer  or  to  die  for  the  gloiy  and  the  liberty  of  the 
Fi-ench  people,  it  is'  to  yon  first  that  I  have  wished  to  present  myself,  because 
between  yoa  and  me  exist  gi-and  recollections.  It  is  in  year  re^meot  that 
tlie  emperor,  my  uncle,  served  as  captain ;  it  is  with  you  that  he  became  illus- 
trious at  the  siege  of  Toulon ;  'and  it  is  your  brave  i-egiment  again  that  opened 
the  gates  of  Grenoble  for  him  on  his  retura  fi-om  Elba.  Soldiers,  new  desti- 
nies ai-e  in  store  for  you.  To  you  is  accorded  the  glory  of  commencing  a 
grand  enterpiise ;  to  you  the  honor  of  being  tlie  firet  to  salute  the  eagle  of 
Austerlitz  and  of  Wagram." 

Then,  taking  the  eagle  fi-om  the  hands  of  one  of  the  officers  standing  by, 
he  presented  the  banner  to  the  troops,  saying, — 

"  Soldiers,  behold  the  symbol  of  the  glory  of  France,  destined  also  to  be- 
come the  emblem  of  liberty  I  For  fifteen  yeai-s,  it  led  our  fathera  to  victory. 
It  has  glittered  on  every  field  of  battle ;  it  has  traversed  all  the  capitals  of 
Europe.  Soldiera,  will  you  not  rally  around  this  standai'd,  which  I  confide  to 
your  honor  and  to  your  courage  ?  Will  you  not  march  with  me  against  the 
traitoi-s  and  oppressors  of  our  country,  to  the  cry  of  'Vive  la  France!'  'Vive 
la  Liberte ! '  ?  " 

No  language  can  describe  the  prodigious  efiect  produced  by  this  short 
harangue.  The  troops  were  ro«sed  to  the  wildest  excitement.  Tliey  waved 
their  sabres  in  the  air ;  and  shout  followed  shout  for  a  long  time,  without  inter- 
mission. "It  was,"  says  a  French  historian, "  a  sublime  scene, — sublime  in  its 
self-sacrifice  and  courage.  Oh  wondei-fnl  power  of  generous  emotions  and 
glorious  memories!  A  veteran  soldier  of  the  empire  presents  to  his  troops 
the  nephew  of  Napoleon,  and  that  alone  is  sufficient  to  make  these  soldiere 
at  that  moment  more  than  men;  to  eJei'ate  them  to  the  race  of  heroes. 
Magnificent  spectacle !  which  moved  the  prince  even  to  tears,  and  which  is 
worthj»of  being  perpetuated  upon  canvas  by  the  gi'catest  of  artists."* 

Colonel  Vaudrey,  thfe  hero  of  many  battles,  and  whose  face  had  never 
grown  pale  before  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  stood  by,  his  eyes  dimmed  with 
tears  of  joy.  As  soon  as  the  excitement  had  somewhat  subsided,  eacli  man 
set  out  on  his  appointed  mission ;  while  the  troops  commenced  their  march, 
with  a  band  of  music  at  their  headi  Count  Pei-signy  w^nt  to  arrest  the 
prSfet  or  governor  of  Sti-asburg,  M.  Lombard,  surgeon  of  the  military  hos- 
pitals, was  seat  to  have  the  proclamations  printed.  Andre  de  Schaller,  one 
of  the  lieutenants  of  the  ganison,  hastened  to  secure  the  persons  of  the  gen- 

*  Eistoirc  complete  de  Nspol^n  III.,  Emperear  dos  rrfln9aiB,  pur  MM.  Gallbc  et  Guy,  p.  60. 
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eral  of  the  brig.-.de  and  the  colonel  of  the  third  regiment  of  artillery.  Lien- 
tenant  Petri  took  possession  of  the  telegraph.  M.  Laity  Arm.ind,  a  young 
lieutenant,  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  proceeded  to  the  ban-acks  of  the  pou- 
toniers  to  announce  the  tidings  to  tliem  and,  to  enlist  their  co-operation. 
He  subsequently  attained  considerable  distinction.    At  his  trial  he  said, — 

"•On  the  25th  of  July,  I  was  infoi-med  of  the  projects  of  the  prince.  I 
inqnired  if  his  intentions  were  democratic  and  republican  ;  for  I  am  a  Demo- 
crat and  a  Republican.  Upon  receiving  an  affii-mative  response,  I  took  the 
oath  to  follow  him ;  and  I  have  never  failed  to  keep  my  oath."  * 

And  now  the  i-egiment,  with  the  prince  at  its  head,  accompanied  by  Colonel 
Vaudrey  and  the  chief  of  the  squadron  of  artillery,  commenced  ifc^  march 
towai'ds  the  headquarters  of  General  Voirol,  who  was  ia  command  at  that 
station.  It  was  necessary  to  traverse  several  streets ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  early  hour,  a  Jarge  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Strasbiirg,  attracted  by 
the  Tinnsua!  movement,  had  joined  the  cortege,  and,  as  they  began  to  leara  the 
object  of  the  enterprise,  manifested  the  most  lively  sympathy  in  its  success. 
Crowds  gathered  aroand  the  prince.  Many  reverentially  kissed  the  eagle, 
which  was  borne  by  Lieutenant  Querelles.  AH  seemed  to  yield  to  an  irre- 
sistible charm.  When  the  column  passed  the  barracks  of  the  gendarmes, 
all  tie  ti-oops  at  the  post  presented  arms,  shouting  "Vive  i'Empereui-!"  When 
it  reached  the  mansion  of  General  Voirol,  the  guard  presented  arras,  opened 
the  doora  of  the  hotel,  and  united  their  voices  with  the  shouts  of  the  accom- 
panying troops.f 

"All  along  the  route,"  says  Louis  Napoleon,  "I  received  the  most  unequivo- 
cal signs  of  the  syropathy  of  the  population.  I  had  only  to  contend  against 
the  vehemence  of  the  marks  of  interest  which  were  showered  upon  me.  The 
vaiiety  of  the  cries  which  welcomed  me  showed  that  thei-e  was  no  party 
which  did  not  sympathize  with  my  Jieart."  { 

The  prince  entered  and  ascended  the  staii-s,  followed  by  Colonel  Vandrey, 
M.  Parquin,  and  two  other  officers.  General  Voirol  was  in  bed ;  but,  hastily 
summoned  by  one  of  his  servants,  he  had  barely  time  to  rise,  and  partially 
dfess  himself,  when  the  prince  and  his  follo-wers  entered  his  apartment.  As 
he  bad  been  an  ancient  officer  of  the  empire,  and  had  ever  proudly  cherished 
the  memory  of  Napoleon,  it  was  hoped,  that,  when  be  saw  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  troops  were  ins^Dired,  he,  like  Marshal  Ney  and  Colonel  Labedoyere, 
would  renounce  his  new  mastei-s,  and  torn  back  to  bis  old  allegiance ;  but  per- 
haps he  had  too  vivid  a  recollection  of  the  fate  of  these  men  to  be  willing  to 
follow  in  their  footsteps.  § 

Louis  Napoleon  advanced  towards  General  Voirol,  and  presented  lum  his 
hand,  saying, — 

"  General,  I  come  to  you  as  a  friend.  I  should  be,  giieved  to  raise  our 
ancient  tricolor  without  the  assistance  of  a  brave  soldier  like  you.  The  gar- 
rison is  in  my  favor;  decide,  and  follow  me." 

*  L'Hlstoire  du  notiTuan  Cesar,  par  M.  Vc'sinier,  p.  30. 

t   Histoiro  coinplutu  de  NapoWon  III,,  p.  60. 

i   (Enrves  de  Napoliion  III.,  p.  74. 

§   SiM!  Histoii'c  complelu  du  Xnpok'oii,  ji.  61  ;*Hnd  L'llistoirc  clii  nouveau  Cesar,  p.  ST. 
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General  Voirol  replied,  "Prince,  you  have  been  cleeeivecl.  The  nrmy  knows 
its  clwty,  as  I  will  immediately  prove  to  yoiT."  Then,  turning  to  Colonel  Vau- 
drey,  he  dii-eoted  him  to  give  certain  orders  to  the  garrison.  "  The  gareison 
is  no  longer  under  your  command,"  replied  the  coionel.  "You  ai'e  our  prisoner." 

The  prince  nnd  his  friends  then  withdrew,  ^ving  orders  that  a  file  of  men 
should  be  left  to  guai-d  the  general.  The  captive  officer  endeavored  to  recall 
the  soldiers  around  him  to  obedience.  They  responded  only  with  incessant 
cries  of  "Vive  I'Emperem'!"  As  the  party  left  the  hotel,  it  was  greeted  with 
renewed  acclamations  from  the  soldiei-s  and  the  populace  in  the  street.  Still 
it  was  a  bitter  disappointment  to  the  prince  that  General  Voirol  had  turned 
so  coldly  fl-om  the  eagle. 

"This  tii-at  check,"  he  writes  to  his  mother,  "gi'eatly  affected  me.  I  was 
not  prepared  for  it,  convinced  as  I  had  been  that  the  firet  sight  of  the  eagle 
would  awake,  in  the  general,  recollections  of  incient  glory,  and  lead  him  to 
join  ns." 

Resuming  their  march,  they  directed  then  steps  to  the  baiTacks  of  Finck- 
roatt,whic]i  were  occupied  by  the  foity-siith  legiment  of  infantry  of  the  line. 
It  W£s  thought  that  this  re^ment  would  eagerly  jom  in  the  movement.  In 
approaching  the  ban'aeks,  they'Ieft  the  mam  stieet,  and  marched  through  a 
narrow  passage-way  which  led  to  it  thiough  the  Faubom^  de  Pierre.  I'^ese 
baiTacks  consist  of  a  large  building,  erected  in  a  place  from  which  there  is  no 
outlet  save  the  narrow  entrance.  The  space  m  front  of  the  building  is  too 
contracted  for  even  a  regiment  to  be  drawn  np  in  line  of  battle  :  indeed,  the 
street,  or  rather  lane,  by  which  it  was  approached,  was  so  naiTow,  that  only 
four  men  could  march  abreast  Alison  thus  teatiiies  to  the  success  *of  the 
enterprise  thus  far:  — 

"Eveiy  thing  seemed  to  smile  upon  the  audacious  conspirators.  All  the 
authorities  had  been  surprised  by  them,  and  were  either  in  cnstodj',  or  shut 
up  in  their  honses.  One  entire  re^ment,  and  detachments  of  othei-s,  had 
ah-eady  declared  in  their  favor;  and  the  inhabitants,  roiised  from  their  slum- 
bers by  the  loud  shouts  at  that  early  hoar,  looked  fearfully  out  of  their  houses, 
and,  when  they  saw  what  was  going  on,  oifered  up  ardent  prayera  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  enterprise.  The  third  re^ment  of  ai-tillery  joined  the  insui;genfc3. 
The  entire  pontoon-coi-ps  followed  the  example.  Cries  of '  Vive  I'Emperenr !.' 
were  heard  on  all  sides.  The  throne  of  Louis  Philippe  hung  by  a  thread.  It 
i-equired  only  one  other  re^ment  to  declare  in  his  favor,  and  the  whole  garri- 
son of  Strasburg  would  have  followed  the  example ;  and  Louis  Napoleon's 
march  to  Paris  would  have  been  as  bloodless  and  triumphant  as  that  of  Jiis 
immortal  predecessor  from  Cannes  had  been."  * 

By  some  misunderstanding,  a  portion  of  the  regiment  had  not  followed  the 
assigned  direction :  the  prince,  consequently,  found  himself  in  front  of  the 
barracks  with  only  four  hundred  men  for  an  escort.  The  soldiers  of  the  forty- 
sixth  regiment  were  in  their  rooms,  engaged  in  their  morning  work.    The 

*  History  of  Europe  since  the  Fall  of  Napoleon  I.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  211, 212,  In  proof  of  the  cor- 
rectnoai  of  these  statements,  Alison  refers  to  AhiiuhI  History,  sis.  245;  Louis  Blanc,  v.  133,  !34; 
Capefigno,  Histoite  tie  la  Restauration,  ix.  150-154. 
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commotion  attending  th6  approach  of  the  cortege  caused  tliem  nil  to  ciowd 
to  tlie  windows,  A  few  rusliel  out  and  gathered  aiotml  tlie  [iinco,  who 
briefly  addi'essed  them.  The  ardor  nhich  animated  his  companions  inimudi- 
ately  spread  to  all  the  rest.  Theie  weie  fiatemization  and  shoots  of  '  Vive 
rEmpcreni'l"  All  seemed  to  he  swept  ilong  by  one  geneial  flood  of  sym- 
pathy and  enthasiasm.  But  suddcDly  the  scene  wa.'s  changed  The  colonel 
of  the  I'egiment,  M.  Taillandier,  who  had  gieat  influen;,e  with  his  men,  hear- 
ing what  was  passing,  hastened  into  the  jajJjaud  assided  the  piincc  m  the 
most  violent  language  of  abuse,  declaring  him  to  be  in  impostoi  lie  was 
joined  by  Lieutenant  Plegnier,  both  of  whom  asinied  the  bewildetcd  tioops 
that  they  were  shamefully  imposLd  upon  In  kul  ml  nngij  tones  they 
said,  — 

"The  man  before  you  is  not  the  nephew  of  the  einpeioi.  He  i&  a  base 
deceiver.  He  is  the  nephew  of  Colonel  Vaudrey.  We  know  him  well.  This 
is  a  plot  in  favor  of  Ohaiies  X." 

A  scene  of  great  confusion  ensued.  Other  officers  arrived.  The  impres- 
sion spread  that  they  had  been  deceived ;  that  they  wero  being  betrayed  by 
a  mere  adventurer.  In  the  midet  of  the  noise  and  tumult,  no  one  could  bo 
heard.  The  prince  gave  orders  for  his  pai-ty  to  withdraw  fi'oni  the  narrow 
enclosure  where  they  were  so  unfortunately  hemmed  in;  but  suddenly  the 
iron  gate  of  the  court-yard  was  closed,  and  escape  became  impossible. 

Louis  Napoleon  ordered  the  aiTcst  of  the  officers.  Tlieir  soldiei-s  rescued 
them.  Then  Came  a  scene  of  indescjibable  tumult.  The  space  was  so  con- 
tracted, that  each  one  was  lost  in  the  crowd.  The  people  who  had  scaled 
the  walls  threw  stones  at  the  military.  The  caunoneere  wished  to  open  a 
passage  out  with  their  guns;  but  the  prince  prevented  them,  for  he  saw 
that  it  would  cause  the  death  of  many.  The  colonel  was  by  turns  captured 
.  by  the  infantry,  and  rescued  by  his  own  men.  Louia  Napoleon  was  himself 
on  the  point  of  being  sMn  by  a  number  of  men  who  turned  their  bayonets 
against  him.  He  was  panying  their  thrusts  with  hia  sabre,  trying  to  calm 
them  at  the  same  time,  when  the  cannoneers  rescued  him,  and  placed  him 
in.  the  middle  of  themselves.  He  then  endeavored  to  nmke  hia  way,  accom- 
panied by  several  ander-offieers,  towards  the  mounted  artilleiy,  in  oi-der  to 
gain  possession  of  a  horse.  All  the  infantry  followed.  lie  found  himself 
hemmed  in  between  the  horses  and  the  wall,  without  being  able  to  move. 
Then  the  soldiera,  coming  up  on  all  sides,  seized  him,  and  conducted  him 
to  the  guard-house.* 

Here  the  prince  found  his  friend,  Cieneral  Parquin,  also  a  prisoner.  The 
two  captives  pressed  each  other's  hands;  and  the  general  said  with  a  calm  and 
resigned  air,  "Piince,  we  shall  be  shot;  but  itwiU  be  a  noble  death." — "Yes," 
Louis  Napoleon  replied :  "  we  have  fallen  in  a  gi-and  and  noble  enterprise." 
Soon  after  that,  Genei'al  Voirol  entered,  and  said,  "Prince,  you  have  found 

*  CEuvres  de  Hapole'on  HI.,  torn,  ii.  p.  77.  Le  Monileur  of  Noy,  2, 1636,  eontnins  a  despatch 
from  General  Toirol,  containing  the  atatcment,  "  In  one  minute,  Louis  Napoleon  Bonnparte  and 
those  who  had  taken  pan  with  him  were  anested ;  and  the  decorations  which  they  wore  were  lorn 
from  tliem  by  the  soldiers  of  the  forty-sixth." 
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but  one  tvaitqr  in  tbe  French  army."  —  "  Say  ratherj  general,"  was  the  reply, 
"  that  I  have  found  a  LabedoyeVe."  * 

In'the  testimony  rendered  by  Colonel  Taillandier  in  the  subsequent  tiial, 
be  gives  tbe  following  accoiint  of  the  airest  of  Colonel  Vaudrey :  "  It  was 
found  very  difficult  to  an-est  tbe  colonel,  as  be  was  defended  by  his  soldiers 
with  tbo  utmost  determination.  'SuiTender!'  I  said  to  hiio,  seizing  him  by 
ibe  collar;  'surrender,  or  you  ai'e  dead!'  —  'I  will  not  suiTender,'  be  i-epUed. 
Then  an  idea  occun-ed  to  me,  I  called  for  silence,  and  said  to  tbe  colonel, 
'  It  is  not  possible  for  you  to  escape.  It  is  believed  throughout  tbe  city  that 
this  movement  has  been  made  in  favor  of  Charles  X.;  and  everybody  is  fuii- 
ons  against  you.'  Whether  tbe  colonel  believed  mo  or  not,  he  at  once  sur- 
rendered, and  sent  away  his  soldiers."  t 

Carriages  soon  came  and  conveyed  the  captives  to  tbe  new  prison  of  Stras- 
burg.  In  tbe  minute  account  of  these  events  which  Louis  Napoleon  subse- 
quently wrote  to  his  mother,  be  says,  in  reference  to  the  emotions  which  he 
tlien  experienced, — 

"Behold  me,  then,  between  four  walls  with  barred  windows,  in  the  abode 
of  ciTmuiaJfi.  Ab!  those  who  know  what  it  is  to  pass  in  a  moment  from  the 
excess  of  happiness  caused  by  the  noblest  illusions  to  tbe  excess  of  misoiy, 
where  there  is  no  longer  any  room  for  hope,  and  to  leap  this  immense  gulf 
without  an  instant's  preparation,  —  those  alone  can  comprehend  what  was 
passing  in  my  heart."  t 

Tbe  reader  may  be  interested  in  seeing  tbe  account  given  hf  Sir  Archibald 
Alison  of  this  memor.able  scene,  since  it  is  well  known  that  be  is  not  at  all  in 
sympathy  with  tbe  Napoleonic  cause;  — 

"A  cry  got  up  that  tbe  prince  was  not  the  real  nephew  of  the  emperor,  but 
a  nephew  of  Colonel  Vaudi-Cy,  who  had  been  dressed  up  to  personate  him ; 
and  a  lieutenant  named  Plegnier  rushed  out  of  the  ranks  to  arrest  him.  A 
pistol-shot  would  probably  then  have  decided  tbe  stru^le,  and  placed  the 
prince  on  tbe  tlirone  of  France ;  but  it  was  not  discharged,  and  the  enter- 
prise proved  abortive.  Plegnier  was  seized  by  tbe  few  artillery-men  wb(j  had 
accompanied  tbe  prince  into  the  barrack-yard,  and  he  bad  tbe  genero^ty 
to  order  his  release.  The  former  no  sooner  recovered  his  freedom  than  be 
returned  to  the  charge,  and  some  of  his  company  ran  forwai-d  to  support  him. 

"  A  scuffle  ensued,  in  which  tbe  artilleiy-men,  few  in  numbei",  were  over- 
powered by  the  troops  of  tbe  line;  and  both  tbe  prince  and  Colonel  Vaudrey 
were  mads  prifcnei-s,  and  shut  up  iu  separate  apartments  in  the  barracks. 
Tbe  arrest  of  the  chiefs,  as  is  usual  iu  such  cases,  proved  fatal  to  the  enter- 
prise. Tbe  other  troops  which  had  revolted,  deprived  of  tlieir  leaders,  and 
without  orders,  knew  not  whut  to  do  or  whom  to  obey,  Disti-ust  soon  suc- 
ceeded to  uncertainty :  aud,  when  the  news  spread  that  the  prince  and  Colonel 
Vaudrey  bad  been  arrested,  llicy  became  desperate ;  and,  dispersing,  every  one 

*  When  Louia  Napoleon,  by  the  almost  nnanimoiis  vote  of  iPrance,  was  placed  in  powtr,  ho 
appointed  Colonel  Vaudrey  governor  of  the  Hotel  des  Invalidcs. 
t  Le  Moniteur  dn  15  Jimrier,  1837. 
I  CBuyres  de  Napoleon  III.,  fom.  ii-  p.  77. 
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sought  to  conceal  his  defection  by  regaining  Iiis  quai-ters  as  speedily  as  possi- 
ble. By  nine  o'clock,  all  was  over.  An  empire  had  been  all  but  lost  and  won 
dvu'ing  a  scuffle  in  a  barrack-yard  of  Strasburg."  • 

In  the  prison,  all  the  captives  were  brought  together.  M.  Querelles,  press- 
ing the  hand  of  Louis  Napoleon,  said  in  a  loiid  voice,  "Prince,  notwithstand- 
ing oar  defeat,  I  am  still  proud  of  what  we  have  done."  The  first  thought 
of  Louis  Napoleon  was  of  his  mother.  He  immediately  wrote  to  her  llio 
following  letter :  — 

"Mt  deae  Mother, — You  must  have  been  vory  anxious  in  receiving  no 
tidings  from  me,  —  you  who  believed  me  to  be  with  my  cousin.  But  your 
inquietude  will  be  redoubled  when  yoii  learn  that  I  have  made  an  attempt  nt 
Strasburg,  whicli  has  failed.  I  am  in- prison  with  several  other  dfflcera.  It  is 
for  them  only  that  I  suffer.  A3  for  myselt;  in  commencing  such  an  eutorjirisc, 
I  was  prepai-ed  toi'  every  thing.  Do  not  weep,  my  mothei-.  I  am  the  victim 
of  a  noble  cause,  —  of  a  cause  entirely  French.  Hereafter,  justice  will  be 
rendered  me,  and  I  shall  be  commiserated. 

"Yesterday  morning  I  presented. myself  befo;'e  tlie  fourth  artilleiy, and  was 
received  with  cries  of  '  Vive  i'Empereur  1 '  For  a  time,  all  went  well.  The 
fortj'-sixth  resisted.  We  were  captured  in  the  coni-t-yard  of  their  barracks. 
Happily  no  French  blood  was  shed.  This  consoles  me  in  my  calamitj;. 
Courage,  my  mother!  I  shall  know  how  to  support,  even  to  the  end,  the 
honor  of  the  name  I  bear.  Adieu!  Do  not  uselessly  monrn  my  lot.  Life  is 
but  a  Uttle  thing.  Honor  and  France  .irg  every  tbiii!;  to  me.  I  embrace  you- 
with  ray  whole  heart.     Your  temlcr  find  rospcctCul  son, 

"Louis  Napoleon  Bonapakte. 

"  STRASBEr.o,  Koy,  I,  183G." 

The  prince  was  soon  subjected  to  an  examination.  He  appeared  calm  and 
resigned.  To  the  question,  what  had  induced  him  to  act  as  he  had  done,  he 
replied,  — 

"My  political  opinions,  and  my  desire  to  return  to  my  country,  from  which 
I  had  been  exiled  by  an  invasion  of  foreigners.  In  1830, 1  asked  to  be  treated 
as  a  simple  citizen.  They  treated  me  as  a  pretender.  Well,  I  have,  acted  as 
a  pretender."  f 

"Did  you  wish,"  it  was  asked,  "to  establish  a  militaiy  government?" 

"I  wished,"  the  prince  replied,  "to  estabhsh  a  government  founded  on 
popular  election." 

"What  would  you  have  done  had  you  been  victorious?"  was  the  next 

"I  would  have  assembled  a  national  congi'ess,"  was  the  reply.     He  then 

"  HistoT7  of  Europe  since  tho  Pall  of  Napoleon  I.,  vol.  iii.  p.  212. 

t  By  a  decree  of  the  Bourbons  enacted  tlie  l-icli  of  January,  1816,  all  members  of  tbe  Bona- 
parte fiimily  were  forever  banished  from  Prance.  Louis  Philippe  re-sfiirmeii  Ihia  decree  in  an 
ordinance  of  ihe  lllh  of  April;  1832.  According  to  this,  "  Le  territoire  dels  Franco  etait  mter. 
dit  ^  perpi?tuit^  aux  ascendants  et  descendants  de  Napoltfon,  i  sea  oncles  et  lantes,  i  ses  ncuveux 
et  altccs,  a  scs  frfcres  et  sceurs,  et  !i  lours  maris."  —  L'lTistoiie  du  noucean  Ctsai;  a,  78. 
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declared  that  lie  had  been  ,the  solo  organizer  of  the  expedition,  thjit  he  had 
influenced  othei's  to  join  him,  and  that  upon  his  head  alone  should  all  the 
consequences  fall. 

"Upon  heing  conducted  back  to  priaon,"  Louis  Napoleon  wrote,  "I  flung 
myself  on  the  bed  prepared  for  me ;  and,  in  spite  of  my  gi'iefs,  alumher,  which 
softens  the  pains  and  soothes  the  soitows  of  the  soul,  came  to  calm  my  senses. 
It  is  not  the  couch  of  misfoitune  that  Sleep  shuns :  it  ie  only  from  that  of 
remorae  she  flies.  But  frightful  was  the  awakening.  I  seemed  to  have  been 
suffering  from  a  honible  nightmare.  It  was  the  fate  of  my  companions  which 
gave  me  the  most  anxiety  and  gi-ief." 

He  wrote  to  General  Voirol,  saying  that  a  sense  of  honor  should  constrain 
the  general  to  intercede  in  behalf  of  Colonel  Vaudrey,  as  it  was  Colonel  Vau- 
drey'e  attachment  for  General  Voirol,  and  his  desire  to  shield  him  from  harm, 
■which  had  caused  plans  to  be  relinquished  which  would  probably  have  led  to 
success.  He  closed  the  letter  by  saying,  that  as  he  himself  was  responsible  for 
the  entei-prise,  and  he  alone  was  to  be  feared  by  the  government,  he  prayed 
that  the  rigor  of  the  law,  whatever  it  might  be,  might  fall  upon  his  head  alone, 
and  that  his  companions  might  be  spared. 

General  Yoirol  immediately  came  to  see  the  prince  in  his  prison,  and  ap- 
peai-ed  not  only  very  friendly,  but  even  affectionate.  He  took  the  hand  of 
his  captive,  and  said  to  him  almost  tenderly,  — 

"Prince,  when  I  was  your  prisoner,  I  could  find  only  words  of  severity  to 
speak  to  you:  now  that  you  are  mine,  I  have  only  words  of  consolation  to 
offer." 

At  length  some  military  officers  came  and  took  Louis  Napoleon  and  Colonel 
Vandrey  from  the  prison  of  Strasbui'g,  and  conveyed  them  to  the  citadel, 
where  they  found  much  more  comfortable  imprisonment.  Did  this  act  imply 
sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  officers  in  their  behalf?  or  did  it  imply  that  the 
government,  not  willing  to  submit  them  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  tribu- 
nals, designed  to  bring  them  under  the  harsher  rigor  of  military  law?  It 
seems  that  the  sympathies  of  the  inhabitants  of  Strasbui'g,  both  of  the  citi- 
zens and  the  soldiers,  were  in  favor  of  the  prince.  It  was  only  by  deceiving 
the  soldiers  with  the  false  asseition,  that  he  was  an  impostor  acting  in  the 
interests  of  Charles  X.,  that  liis  victorious  career  was  arrested.  It  was  gener- 
ally supposed  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  a  judgment  against  him  from 
the  civil  tribunals.  Influenced  by  friendly  feelings,  the  civil  power  immedi- 
ately reclaimed  the  captives.  In  twenty-four  hours,  they  were  taken  back  to 
the  prison. 

Both  the  jailer  and  the  govei'nor  of  the  piison,  while  faithful  to  their  duties 
as  goveniment  officers,  did  every  thing  in  tlieir  power  to  alleviate  the  condi- 
tion of  the  captives ;  but  there  was  a  cprtain  M.  Lebel,  who  bad  been  sent 
from  Paris  to  watch  over  them.  This  man,  wishing  to  show  bis  authority, 
took  from  the  prince  his  watch,  forbade  bim  to  open  the  windows  to  get  fresh 
air,  and  even  oi-dered  the  ahuttei-s  to  be  closed  to  shut  out  the  light  of  day. 

On  the  evening  of  the  9th  of  November,  some  officers  called,  and  infonned 
the  prince  that  he  was  to  be  transferred  to  another  prison.  They  led  him  down 
into  the  court-yard,  and  thei'e  ho  found  General  Voirol  and  the  governor  of 
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Straabuvg  wiuting  for  him.  They  hurried  him  into  a.  carriage  and  drove  o^ 
without  informing  Lim  where  they  were  going.  The  prince  implored  that  he 
might  be  left  with  his  eompaaioiis  in  miafortune;  but  bis  entreaties  were  dis- 
regarded. When  they  ai'rived  at  the  mansion  of  the  prefect  or  governor,  two 
post-cari'iages  were  found  in  waiting.  Lods  Napoleon  was  phiced  in  one, 
with  two  officers  by  his  side :  in  the  other,  four  armed  ofEcei-s  were  placed  as 

They  then  set  out  for  Paris.  The  pmce  'm  his  letter  expresses  the  poignant 
grief  he  felt  in  being  thus  separated  from  his  fellow-prisonere.  The  two  offi- 
cei-s,  hoivever,  who  accompanied  liim  in  the  carriage,  —r-  M.  Cuynat,  command- 
ant of  the  gendannery  of  the  Seine,  and  Lieutenant  Thibaulet,  —  had  been 
officers  of  the  empire,  and  were  intimate  Mends  of  M.  Parqnin.  They  treated 
their  prisoner  with  the  utmost  respect  and  kindness;  so  that  the  prince  couM 
almost  cherish  the  illudon  that  he  was  on  a  pleaaure-jauat  with  friends. 
Driving  post,  mthout  any  delay,  they  aiTived  in  Paris  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  11th,  and  drove  directly  to  the  hotel  of  the  prefecture  of 
police.  The  prince  was  received  by  the  prefect,  M.  Delessert,  with  great 
kindness,  and  was  informed  that  his  mother  had  been  to  Paris  to  intercede 
with  the  king  in  his  behalf;  th.it  the  government  had  decided  to  send  Jiim  in 
a  French  frigate  to  the  United  States ;  and  that  in  two  hours  he  would  set 
oat  for  the  seaport  Lorient,  where  he  was  to  be  embaj'ked. 

The  prince  renewed  his  remonstrances,  declaring  that  he  had  a  right  to  a 
tiial,  and  to  be  jadged  by  the  laws  of  the  countiy;  thaS  he  wished  to  share 
the  fate  of  his  companions  in  misfortune ;  that,  in  thus  expelling  him  from  the 
countiy  without  a  trial,  he  was  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  testifying  in 
favor  of  his  associates,  and'  coidd  have  no  opportunity  of  frankly  expressing 
to  France  liis  intentions  and  his  political  views.  He  declared  tliat  his  pres- 
ence at  the  trial  of  his  friends  was  indispensable,  since  his  testimony  alone 
could  enlighten  the  conscience  of  the  jury,  and  enable  them  to  form  a  jast 
judgment. 

To  all  this  M.  Delessert  responded,  that,  in  sending  him  out  of  the  countiy 
without  judgment  or  trial,  the  government  was  only  treating  him  as  it  had 
previously  treated  the  Duchess  de  Bei-ri.  The  prince  repUed,  "Whatever 
may  have  been  yonr  treatment  of  the  Duchess  de  Bcrri,  justice  is  for  all 
alike,  for  princes  as  well  as  for  other  citizens.  I  am  either  innocent  or  guilty. 
If  guilty,  it  is  for  a  jmy  to  condemn  me :  if  innocent,  it  is  for  a  jury  to 
acquit  me." 

But  all  tliese  pleas  were  in  vam.  The  course  of  the  government  was 
decided  upon.  Louis  Philippe  well  knew  that  the  prince  would  make  the 
prisonei-'s  stand  a  tribune  from  which  he  would  speak  to  all  France.  That 
announcement  of  the  claims  of  the  empire  the  government  wished,  above  all 
things  else,  to  avoid.  It  ivas  in  his  own  interest  that  Louis  Philippe  sus- 
pended the  action  of  the  law,  and  not  in  that  of  the  prioco. 

The  prince,  however,  wrote  an  earnest  letter  to  the  king  in  behalf  of  his 
associates,  and  another  to  the  eminent  counsellor,  M.  Odillon  Barrot,  solicit- 
ing him  to  undertake  the  defence  of  the  accused,  and  indicating  the  line  of 
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argument  to  be  used  *  Alison,  speaking  of  this  banishment  of  the  prince 
wittiout  trial,  says,  — 

"  The  course  of  events  soon  de Dions t rated  tbfit  the  government  had  acted 
not  less  wisely  than  humanely  in  adopting  this  conree  towaixis  this  formidable 
competitor;  auti  that  any  attempt  to  bring  him  to  trial  would  have  produced 
such  a  convulsion  as  would,  in  all'  probability,  have  oveituraed  the  throne."  t 

After  a  delay  in  Paiis  of  but  two  hours  (for  it  would  have  been  dangerous 
to  let  the  people  of  Paris  know  that  the  heir  of  the  emperor  was  in  the  city) 
the  prince  was  again  placed  in  his  cainiago  at  four  o'clock  in  the  moniing,  and, 
accompanied  by  the  SMue  guard,  set  out  for  Lorient,  J 

On  the  6th  of  January,  the  parties  implicated  witli  the  prince  in  the  revolt 
at  Strasburg  were  brought  to  trial.  Id  all,  there  were  seven.  The  evidence 
was  perfectly  clear;  for  they  had  been  taken  in  open  rebellion  against  the 
government.  So  strong,  however,  was  the  popular  feeling  in  fevor  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  that  it  was  evident  from  the  commencement  of  the  tiial  that  a 
conviction  woald  be  impossible.  During  the  trial,  the  popular  esoitement 
increased  eveiy  hour;  and  finally  they  were  all  acquitted,  amidst  univei-sal 
applause.  § 

The  prince  was  hunied  along  without  auy  delay,  until,  on  the  14th,  he 
reached  Lorient.  Here  he  was  confined  in  the  citadel  for  ten  days,  wdtijig 
for  the  fiigate  to  bo  ready  to  sail.  The  authorities  of  the  place  called  npou 
him  daily,  and  treated  him  with  the  utmost  consideration ;  and  spoke  con- 
tinually of  their  attachment  to  the  memory  of  the  emperor.  His  travelling 
companions,  Cuynat  and  Tbibaulet,  who  still  continued  with  him,  lavished 

•  QSuvres  de  Napoleon  III.,  torn,  rteasieme,  p.  83  ;  Histoire  complete  de  Kapoleon  III.,  par 
MM.  Gftllix  et  Guy,  p.  67, 

t  History  of  Europe  since  the  Fall  of  Napoleon  I.,  vol.  iii.  p,  212. 

I  Piinee  Louis  Napoleon,  who  acted  moat  generously  and  honorably  in  this  whole  atFair,  ivaa 
extremely  desirous  to  have  shared  the  trial  and  fate  of  the  other  conspirators  at  Strasliurg,  in- 
stead of  being  sent  to  America.  He  composed,  during  the  few  days  he  whs  in  prison  at  Stras- 
borg,  a  speeeb  in  his  own  defence,  intended  fbr  the  jury,  whicli  concluded  with  these  remarkable 

"  I  wished  to  effect  the  rovolalion  through  the  army;  because  that  offered  more  cliances  of  sae- 
cess;  flnd  also  to  avoid  those  disorders  so  frequent  in  social  changes.  I  was  greatly  deceived  in 
theexeention  of  my  project;  hut  that  confen'ed  less  honor  npon  some  old  soldiers,  who,  in  again 
seeing  the  eagle,  have  not  felt  their  hearlB  to  beat  in  their  bosoms.  They  liave  spolten  of  new 
oalSs,  forgetting  that  it  was  the  presence  of  twelve  hundred  thousand  foreigners  which  released 
ihem  from  that  which  they  had  already  taken.  But  a  prindple  destroyed  by  force  can  be  i-e- 
established  by  force.  Ibelieve  that  I  have  a  mission, to  fulfil:  I  shall  know  how  to  attend  to  my 
part  till  the  end  (j'e  sourais  jorder  mon  rc5fe  jiisja'a  la  Jia]."  —  Alisom  Hislori/ of  Europe  since  t/ie 
Fall  of  Napaleoa  I.,  p.  213, 

§  "  The  goyemment  were  extremely  disconcerted  by  this  acquittal,  the  more  especially  hs  the  ■ 
evidence,  especially  agiunst  the  military,  was  so  decisive ;  and  tlieir  conviction  before  a  court- 
martial  would  have  been  certain."  —  Alison's  History  of  Europe,  vol.  iii.  p.  213. 

"  The  attempt  at  Strashuig  was  productive  of  important  results.  France  knew  little  of  the 
prince.  Since  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Reichstadl,  there  were  few,  excepting  tlioso  specially 
occupied  with  politics,  who  were  aware  that  there  still  remained  an  hen  of  the  emperor.  Stras- 
buig  mode  him  known  to  alt  the  world.  Everybody  learned  that  there  remained  a  legitimate 
claimant  to  the  imperial  succession,  and  that  that  claimant  had  perilled  hie  lifc  to  restore  to  his 
coimtry  its  sovereignty." — Histoire  commie  de  Napoleon  III.,  p.  69. 
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kindnesses  upon  him,  "  SO  that,"  writes  the  prince,"!  could  almost  liave  be- 
lieved myself  in  tlio  midst  of  my  own  friends;  and  the  thought  tbat  they 
were  in  an  antagonistic  position  to  mine  gave  me  much  pain." 

After  a  long  delay  from  unfavorable  winds,  a  steamer,  on  the  2l8t  of  Nch 
vember,  towed  the  frigate  out  into  the  roadstead.  The  drawbridge  of  the 
citadel  was  lowered ;  and  the  prince,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  oificei-s,  and 
passing  through  a  file  of  soldiers  who  kept  back  the  crowd  which  had  gathered 
to  gaze  upon  the  illustrious  captive,  was  conducted  to  a  boat,  and  rowed  out 
to  the  ship.  There  he  took  a  eourteoas  leave  of  his  friends,  ascended  the 
ladder,  and  sojn,  with  a  saddened  heart,  saw  the  shbres  of  France  disappeai- 
beneath  the  hoiizon.  ' 

The  captain,  Henri  de  Yilleneuve,  an  excellent  man,  treated  his  distin- 
guished passenger  with  every  attention.  The  best  stateroom  was  assigned  to 
him.  The  captain's  son  was  on  boai'd,  and  two  other  passengera,  —  one  a 
young  man  of  twenty-sis  yeai-s,  of  eccentric  character,  but  of  no  inconsidera- 
ble scientific  attainments,  who  was  going  to  the  New  World  to  make  some 
experiments  in  electricity;  and  the  other  an  ancient  librarian  of  Don  Pedro, 
who  retained  the  stately  manners  of  the  old  court. 
'  The  captain  had  received  sealed  orders,  which  he  did  not  open  until  he  had 
been  out  nearly  a  fortnight.  It  was  then  ascertained  that  he  was  to  sail 
directly  for  Rio  J.-ineiro,  in  South  America,  where  be  was  to  remain  long 
enough  to  lay  in  the  necessary  store  of  provisions;  and  then  he  was  to  pro- 
ceed to  Sew  York.  The  prince  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  land  at  Rio.  On 
the  14th  of  December,  when  in  sight  of  the  Canary  Isles,  he  wrote  as  follows 
to  his  mother :  — 

"  Every  man  carries  within  him  a  world  composed  of  all  that  which  be  has 
seen  and  loved,  and  to  which  he  continually  returns,  even  when  wandering  in 
a  strange  land.  I  do  not  know  which  is  the  more  painful,  —  the  memory  of 
misfortnues  which  have  assailed  us,'  or  of  happy  days  which  are  gone  for- 
ever. We  have  passed  through  winter,  and  are  again  in  summer.  The  trade- 
winds  have  succeeded  the  tempests,  which  allows  me  to  pass  the  greater  part 
of  the  time  on  deck.  Seated  upon  the  poop,  I  reflect  upon  tbat  which  has 
happened  to  me,  and  think  of  you  and  of  Arenembei^. 

"  The  charm  of  places  consists  in  the  afiections  of  which  they  have  been 
the  home.  Two  months  ago,  I  had  no  wish  but  never  to  return  to  Switzer- 
land a^ain  ;  but  now,  if  I  yielded  to  my  impressions,  I  should  have  no  other 
desire  than  to  find  myself  again  in  my  little  chamber  in  that  beautiful  country, 
where  it  seems  to  me  that  I  ought  to  have  been  so  happy.  Do  not  accuse  me 
of  weakness  in  thus  expressing  to  you  all  my  feehngs.  One  can  regret  that 
which  he  has  lost  without  repenting  of  that  which  he  has  done." 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1837,  lie  wrote  the  following  tender  letter  to  his 
mother; — 

«  My  deae  Mamha  (Ma  chlre  Mamcm),  —  It  is  the  firet  day  of  the  year. 
I  am  fifteen  hundred  leagues  from  you,  in  another  hemisphere.  Happily, 
thought  can  traverse  all  this  space  in  less  than  a  second.  I  fancy  myself  be- 
side you,  expressing  my  regret  for  all  the  uneasiness  which  I  have  caused  you, 
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and  repeating  my  assurances  of  love  and  gratitude.  Tbis  morning,  tlie  offi- 
cei's  came  in  a  body  to  wish  me  ft  happy  new  year ;  nor  was  I  insensible  to 
tbe  attention.  At  half-past  four,  we  wei'e  seated  at  the  dinner-table.  As  we 
ai'e  in  seventeen  degrees  of  longitude  west  of  Constance,  it  was  then  seven 
o'cloek  at  Areneniberg,  and  you  were  probably  also  dining.  I  drank,  in 
thought,  to  your  health  and  happiness  :  you,  perhaps,  did  the  same  for  me  ; 
at  least,  I  pleased  myself  by  fancymg  so.  I  thought,  also,  of  my  companions 
in  misfortune.  Alas!  I  tbinli  of  tliem  contmually.  I  Have  thought  that 
they  were  more  unhappy  than  I ;  and  that  idea  makes  me  moi-e  unhappy 
than  they.  Present  my  affectionate  regards  to  good  Madame  Salvage,  to  the 
young  ladies,  to  that  poor  little  Cldre,  to  M.  Cotti-au,  and  to  Ai'scne." 

■  On  the  10th  of  Januaiy  be  wrote  as  follows ;  — 

"We  have  just  anived  at  Rio  Janeiro.  The  cmcp  d'ceil  of  tlie  harbor  is 
magniflcent.  To-moiTOW  I  will  make  a  sketch  of  it,  I  hope  this  letter  will 
reach  you  soon.  Do  not  think  of  coming  to  join  me.  I  do_  not  yet  know 
where  I  shall  take  up  ray  abode.  Perhaps  I  shall  find  more  inducements  to 
live  in  South  America.  Labor,  to  which  the  uncertainty  of  my  circumstances 
will  now  subject  me  to  obtain  for  myself  a  position,  will  be  the  only  consola- 
tion I  shall  enjoy.  Adieu,  my  motlier  1  Remember  me  to  our  old  servaflts, 
and  to  our  friends  of  Thui^ovia  and  of  Constance. 

"Your  affectionate  and  respectful  son, 

"  LoL'is  Napoleon  Bonapakte." 
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EXILE   AND   STUDIES. 

Life  in  Amaric-1.  —  Retiim  to  Europe.  —  False  Eeport  —  Ectnm  to  Arcncmborg. — Dentli  of 
Queen  HorKnse.  —  Stndious  Habits  of  the  Prince.  —  Political  Reveries.  —  The  Dynasties 
demand  his  Expniaion.  —  Heroism  of  tha  Swiss  Government.  —  Retirement  to  England. — 
Noble  Conduct.  —  Studious  Life  in  London.  —  "  Idces  Napoleoniennes."  —  Extracts  from  the 
■Work. 

IPTER  !i  short  tarry  at  Rio  Janeiro,  the  ship  again  set  anil ;  and 
1  the  UOlh  of  March,  18S7,  the  prince  was  lauded  at  Norfolk, 
a.  He  was  now  free;  and  he  soon  proceeded  to  New  York. 
Here  he  devoted  himself  with  great  energy  to  the  study  of 
i  American  institutions;  for  it  was  stili  his  almost  nnswerving 
belief  that  he  was  destined  to  be  the  sovereign  of  France.  He 
was  especially  interested  in  the  actual  state  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  in  the 
pi'ogress  of  inventions,  in  our  system  of  education  and  our  penitentiary 
institutions.  There  were  at  that  time  some  very  curious  experiments  being 
made  in  the  development  of  electro-ms^netism.  He  visited  the  rooms  where 
these  experiments  were  going  on,  in  company  with  several  of  our  most  dis- 
tinguished citizens.  The  importance  which  these  experiments  assumed  in 
Lis  mind  may  be  infen'ed  from  the  fact,  that  immediately  after  his  accession 
to  power  in  France,  as  one  of  the  first  acls  of  his  government,  he  offered  a 
magnificent  premium  for  any  improvement,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  in  the 
electro-magnet* 

There  have  been  conflicting  accounts  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the 
prince  while  in  the  United  States.  He  has  been  described  as  dissipated,  fre- 
quenting disreputable  society,  and  as  involving  himself  in  debts  which  are  left 
yet  unpaid.  No  one  can  read  the'  foregoing  narrative,  and  believe  that  the 
prince  —  a  thoughtful,  soiTowiog  man,  who  was  conscious  that  imperial  blood 
flowed  in  his  veins,  and  who  felt  that  an  unseen,  resistless  power  was  leading 
him,  through  clouds  and  darkness,  to  the  throne  of  France  —  could  possibly 
take  pleasure  in  the  companionship  of  low  and  vulgar  men.f 

*  The  Napoleon  Dynasty,  by  the  Berkeley  Men,  p.  557. 

t  "  Louis  Napoleon  was  not  at  that  time  poor :  Hortense,  like  the  rest  of  the  Bonaparte  family, 
had  well  provided  for  a  roTerse  of  fortnno.  Besides,  it  was  not  Louis  Napoleon's  habit  to  seek 
low  associates ;  nor  was  he  fond  of  low,  noisy  dissipation.  Mora  especially,  bo  was  in  no  way 
addicted  to  intemperance.  Rumor,  therefore,  in  spreading  these  reports,  has  probably  mistaken 
one  conshi  for  another,  and  attribnted  to  the  emperor  the  freaks  of  his  cousin  Pierre  BonaparW, 
who  was  twice  inflie  Unitsd  ^itntni."  —  Itol'j  and  the  War  of  1B5S,  hi/  Jidkde  Marguei-illes,  p.  76. 
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Au  article  published  in  "  Tlio  Homo  Journal "  a  few  years  ago,  from  a 
writer  whose  reliability  was  indoraed  by  the  editors,  g^vea  a  very  pleasing 
account  of  the  habits  of  the  prince  whDe  here:  — 

"  So  much  mere  scandal,"  says  "  The  Home  Journal,"  "concerning  the  char- 
acter of  Louis  Napoleon  duriog  his  brief  residence  in  this  city  in  the  year 
1837,  has  been  presented  through  the  press  to  the  public,  that  we  are  glad 
of  an  opportunity  to  give  it,  from  authentic  sources,  distinct  and  emphatic 
refutation. 

"The  fact  is,  Ibat  few  enjoyed  the  acquaintance  of  Prince  Louis  when 
among  us  at  the  period  refeiTed  to,  and  but  a  small  number  of  those  remain 
to  speak  of  him.  A  naturally  r^ei-ved  disposition,  enhanced  by  the  circum- 
stances of  his  exile,  made  him  averse  to  general  society.  He  was,  however, 
an  object  of  peculiar  regard  and  interest  wherever  presented.  He  is  remem- 
bered as  a  quiet,  melancholy  man,  winning  esteem  rather  by  the  unaffected 
modesty  of  his  demeanor  than  by  4clat  of  lineage  or  the  romantic  incidents 
which  had  befallen  him.  Where  best  known,  he  was  most  endeared.  Hls 
pei-sonai  character  was  above  reproach.  In  the  words  of  a  distinguished 
writer  who  well  knew  him  at  that  day,  '  So  unostentatious  was  his  deport- 
ment, so  correct,  so  pure,  his  life,  that  even  the  ripple  of  scandal  cannot  plausi- 
bly appear  npon  its  surface.' 

"  We  Tiave  inquii'ed  of  those  who  entertained  him  as  their  guest,  of  those 
who  tended  at  his  sick-bed,  of  the  artist  who  painted  his  miniature,  of  his 
lady  friends  (and  he  was  known  to  some  who  yet  adorn  society),  of  poli- 
ticians, clei'gymen,  editors,  gentlemen  of  leisure,  —  in  fact,  of  every  source 
whence  reliable  information  could  be  obtained,  —  and  we  have  gathered  but 
aceumalated  testimonials  to  his  intrinsic  worth  and  fair  fame. 

"  His  career  was  unobtrusive,  and  affords  scarce  any  incident  wherewith  to 
illustrate  it.  Firm  faith  in  destiny  —  a  ruling  star  that  would  some  day  lead 
him  to  the  throne  of  France — was  his  striking  peculiarity.  He  often  avowed 
it,  and  always  with  confidence.  Allusion  to  his  attempt  at  Strasburg  evidently 
annoyed  him.  It  was  at  that  time  the  great  event  of  his  hfe :  it  was  the 
cause  of  liis  then  nnfoitunate  exile,  and  had  been  the  source  to  him  of  much 
misrepresentation  and  injustice, 

"To-day  he  is,  by  the  voice  of  millions.  Emperor  of  the  French.  The  same 
-man  who  quietly  drove  a  pair  of  horaes  up  Broadway  every  afternoon  was 
seen  by  me,  suiTOunded  by  a  brilliant  etnW,  reviewing  thousands  of  troops  In 
the  Champ  de  Mars  in  Paris. 

"  I  remember  well  a  dinner-party  was  given  to  him  at  Delmonico's  by  a  set 
of  young  men,  some  of  whom  were  then  figures  in  the  political  world,  and 
h'ave  since  become  conspicuous.  At  the  dinner,  Louis  Hapoleon  was  seated 
next  to  a  prominent  Democrat,  when  the  convei-sation  tnrned  on  the  subject 
of  politics,  .  In  i-eply  to  a  remark,  made  in  badinage,  that  the  Democratic 
party  in  eveiy  country  was  made  np  of  the  uneducated  and  restless  spirits  of 
the  nation,  this  gentleman  answered,  that,  from  the  time  of  Cfesar  to  the 
present  day,  the  most  accomplished  men,  and  men  of  the  highest  intellect, 
were,  in  every  country,  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party. 

"This  observation  attracted. the  attention  of  Louis  Napoleon,  who  instantly 
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turned  to  the  speaker,  and  inquired  if  he  had  ever  seen  the  remark  that  Caesar 
was  the  head  of  the  Democratic  party  of  Rome.  The  gentleman  said  tliat  lie 
had  not. 

"'My  uncle,  the  emperor,' added  Louis  Kapoleon, '  made  the  same  remark 
which  yon  have  made.  With  your  peraiission,  I  will  send  you  a  book,  in  which 
yon  may  take  some  interest,  relating  to  Cfflsar.'  That  book  was  sent,  with  this 
written  in  the  prince's  own  hand  writing  on  one  of  the  pages:  'A  Monsieur: 
souvenir  cle  lapart  de  Pe.  Napoleon  Zotiis  Bonaparte*  The  book  is  entitled 
'  Pi'^cis  des  Guerres  de  C^sar,  par  Napoleon,  ^crit  par  M.  Marchaud,  h  I'lle 
Sainte  Helfene,  sous  la  Diet^e  de  I'Empereur.' " 

Professor  Samuel  F,  B.  Morse  has  kindly  furnished  me  with  the  following 
narrative  of  an  interview  he  chanced  to  have  wth  the  prince  at  that  time ;  — 

"In  the  year  1837, 1  was  one  of  a  club  of  gentlemen  in  New  York  who 
were  associated  for  social  and  informal  intellectnal  convei-se,  which  held 
weekly  meetings  at  each  othei^'s  houses  in  rotation.  Most  of  these  distin- 
guished men  are  now  deceased.  The  club  consisted  of  snch  men  as  Chan- 
cellor Kent,  Albert  Gallatin,  Peter  Augustas  Jay,  Dr.  (aftei-wards  Bishop) 
Wainwright,  the  president  and  professors  of  Columbia  College,  the  chancellor 
and  professors  of  the  New-York  City  University,  &c. 

"Among  the  rules  of  the  club  was  one  permitting  any  member  to  introduce 
to  the  meeting  distinguished  strangei-s  visiting  the  city.  At  one  of  the  re- 
nnions  of  the  clnb,  the  place  of  meeting  was  at  Chancellor  Kent's,  On  assem- 
bling, the  chancellor  introduced  us  to  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  a  young 
man,  pale,  contemplative,  and  somewhat  reserved.  This  reserve  we  generally 
attributed  to  a  supposed  imperfect  acquaintance  with  our  language. 

"At  supper,  he  sat  on  the  right  of  the  chancellor,  at  the  head  of  the  table. 
Mr.  Gallatin  was  opposite  the  chancellor,  at  the  foot  of  the  table;  and  I  was 
on  his  right.  In  the  coui-se  of  the  evening,  when  the  convei-aation  was  gen- 
eral, I  di'ew  the  attention  of  Mr.  Gallatin  to  the  stranger ;  observing  that  I  did 
not  trace  any  resemblance  in  his  features  to  his  world-renowned  uncle,  yet 
that  his  forehead  indicated  great  intellect. 

"'Yes,'  replied  Mr.  Gallatin,  touching  his  own  forehead  with  his  finger: 
'  there  is  a  great  deal  in  that  head  of  his ;  but  he  has  a  strange  fancy.  Can 
you  believe  it?  he  has  the  impression  that  he  will  one  day  be  Emperor  of  the 
French!    Can  you  conceive  of  any  thing  more  ateurd? 

"  Certainly  at  that  period,  even  to  the  sagacious  mmd  of  Mi  Gallatin  such 
an  idea  would  naturally  seem  too  improbable  to  be  entertimed  for  i  moment, 
but  in  the  light  of  later  events,  and  the  actual  state  of  things  at  pie«ent  does 
not  the  iacfc  show,  that,  even  in  his  darkest  hour,  theie  w  a^  m  tins  exti  lordi 
nary  man  that  unabated  faith  in  his  future  which  waa  i  haibmger  of  success 
—  a  fdth  which  pierced  the  dark  clouds  that  enshroude  I  him  an  \  i  ealized  to 
him  in  marvelloas,  prophetic  vision  that  which  we  see  it  this  d\y  in  1  houi 
fully  accomplished?" 

Louis  Napoleon  had  been  in  New  York  less  than  a  month  when  he  received 
the  following  sad  letter  from  his  mother,  whom  he  loved  with  tenderness 
rarely  surpassed,  and  whose  health  was  rapidly  failing  under  her  accumulated 
son-ows.    The  letter  was  dated  at  Arenemberg,  April  3, 1837 :  — 
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"My  dear  Son, — I  am  about  to  submit  to  an  operation  whicli  lias  become 
absolutely  neeessaiy.  If  it  is  not  successful,  I  send  you  by  tbis  letter  my 
benediction.  We  shall  meet  again  —  ehaJl  we  not  ?  —  in  a  better  ivorkl,  wliore 
may  you  come  to  join  me  aa  late  as  possible.  In  leaving  this  world,  I  have 
bat  one  regret:  it  is  to  leave  you  and  your  affectionate  tenderness, — the 
greatest  charm  of  my  existence  here.  It  will  be  a  consolation  to  you,  my 
dear  child,  to  reflect  that  by  your  attentions  you  have  rendered  yonr  mother 
as  happy  as  it  was  possible  for  her,  in  her  circumstances,  to  be.  Think  that 
a  loving  and  a  w.atchful  eye  still  rests  on  the  dear  ones  we  leave  behind,  and 
that  we  shall  surely  meet  again.  Cling  to  this  sweet  idea:  it  i?  too  neces- 
sary not  to  be  true.  I  press  you  to  my  heaii,  my  d^^  son.  I  am  very  calm 
and  resigned,  and  I  hope  still  that  we  shall  again  meet  in  this  world.  The 
will  of  God  be  done. 

"Tonr  affectionate  mother, 

"  HOETENSE." 

Tliis  letter  induced  the  prince  to  make  arrangements  immediately  to  set 
oat  for  Europe,  that  he  might  hasten  to  the  bedside  of  his  dying  mothei-. 
The  writer  of  the  article  in  "  The  Home  Journal,"  from  which  we  have  quoted, 
says,  — 

"I  have  before  me  the  card  which  he  left  befoi'e  he  departed:  Ze  Prirtce 
2^apoUon  Louis  Bonaparte,  P.  P.  G.  On  a  bright  sunny  day  I  met  iiini  on 
the  Battery,  a  short  time  before  leaving.  We  walked  together  up  and  down 
the  Battery,  looking  out  upon  the  beautiful  day.  We  were  waiting  for  the  hour 
of  departure  of  the  little  steam-tug  which  was  to  convey  passengei-s  to  the 
packet.  In  this  intei-view,  I  remarked  that  I  feared  he  would  not  be  pei-mitted 
to  pass  into  Switzerland;  that  he  would  be  compelled  to  return  to  the  United 
States. 

"  He  remarked  that  he  never  ex]>eeted  to  return  here ;  that  he  would  never 
be  satisfied  until  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  French  nation ;  that  the  emperor 
always  looked  upon  him  as  his  favorite  nephew, — as  the  one  likely  to  fill  his 
place  upon  the  throne  of  France;  that  the  place  was  his  of  right;  and  he 
spoke  of  it  as  hia  destiny.  When  I  saw  him  in  the  Mysie,  I  reminded  him 
of  his  prophecy.  He  merely  smiled ;  but  it  was  the  smile  of  conscious  power. 
Little  did  I  dream  that  I  should  see  it  fulfilled.  I  looked  upon  him  as  a  taci- 
tiirn,  imhappy  man,  of  moderate  abilities.  Thiei-s  called  him  'the  man  that 
never  speaks.'  Time  has  shown  him  quick  in  invention,  full  of  courage,  ener- 
getic to  a  wonderful  degree,  and  of  the  highest  intellect. 

"I  have  been  told  that  he  iaafntalist;  that  ho  does  not  believe  tliat  ho 
shall  die  a. quiet  death,  but  that  he  ivili  be  cut  off  suddenly,  but  that  his  hour 
has  not  yet  come. 

"The  true  secret  of  Louis  Napoleon's  success  is  not  understood  in  this 
countiy.  France  has  been  rent  asunder  by  factions.  That  most  dreaded  is 
the  one  which  wars  against  property  and  against  religion.  Napoleon  presents 
himself  as  the  champion  of  order  and  of  religion.  He  sends  troops  to  Rome 
to  support  the  Pope  as  the  head  of  a  religion  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  French 
people.    He  banishes  the  men  engaged  in  spi'eading  doctrines  calculated  to 
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unhinge  society.  He  presents  himself  to  the  people  as  the  representative  of 
popular  sovereignty.  A  throne  sustained  by  the  voice  of  the  people  contrasts 
powerfully  with  the  divine  right  claimed  by  the  Emperors  of  Austria  and 
Russia,  or  even  by  the  Queen  of  England." 

It  has  been  so  conflclently  asserted  that  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  while-in 
this  country,  was  a  man  of  dissipated  habits,  and  it  is  so  important  that  the 
truth  should  be  ascertained  upon  tills  question,  that  we  invite  the  attention 
of  the  reader  to  the  following  letter  from  the  Kev.  Charles  S,  Stewait,  chap- 
lain in  the  United-States  navy,  —  a  gentleman  whose  name  is  honored  in  two 
hemispheres.  The  letter  was  written  in  1856,  and  was  addi-essed  to  the  edi- 
tors of  "  The  National  Intelligencer,"  in  Washington,  D.C. 

"Gentlemen, — My  attention  has  been  cilled  to  an  nrtide  in  jour  jouinil 
of  the  23d  ultimo,  in  which  my  name  is  uitioduccd  in  connection  with  the 
sojourn  in  this  city,  in  1837,  of  the  piesent  Empeioi  oi  the  Ficnch,  ind 
statements  and  opinions  of  mine  in  legaid  to  the  ohaiaeter  he  ■sustimcJ  heie 
placed  in  antagonism  to  a  prevailing  impiession  on  the  bubject  The  publicity 
thus  given  to  me,  as  a  defender  of  the  leputation  ot  this  gentleman  it  that 
period,  must  be  my  apology  for  this  communication,  and  for  the  lequest,  tint, 
in  jnatice  to  the  pcraonage  most  concerned,  'The  Nitional  Intelligencei  miy 
become  the  channel  of  a  brief  rehearsal  of  the  opportunities  I  had  of  coiiect 
knowledge  in  the  case,  and  of  the  belief,  based  upon  them,  wliioh  I  enteitain 

"Louis  Napoleon,  after  havbg  bet-n  a  prisoner  of  state  toi  some  months  on 
board  a  French  man-of-war,  was  set  at  hbeity  on  the  bhoies  of  Norfolk  in 
the  early  spring  of  lSi>7.  He  came  immediately  to  New  Yorli,  as  the  point 
at  which  he  could  be  put  most  speedily  in  communication  with  his  friends  in 
Europe.  Either  on  the  day,  or  the  day  but  one,  after  his  arrival,  I  was  led  to 
call  upon  him,  not  as  the  bearer  of  an  illustrious  name,  or  the  inheritor  of  an 
imperial  title,  but  as  a  stranger  and  an  exile,  without  a  peraonal  fliend  in  tlie 
country,  or  a  letter  of  introduction.  I  was  the  more  readily  induced  to  this 
from  representations  made  to  me  by  a  near  relative  —  in  whose  family  he  had 
already  passed  an  evening — of  the  deep  interest  his  appeaiT.nce  and  whole 
manner  had  escited  in  those  who  then  met  him. 

"The  call  was  reciprocated  with  a  promptness  and  cordiality  I  had  not 
anticipated,  and,  in  a  very  brief  period,  led  to  an  intercourae  which  was 
almost  daily  for  some  two  months,  and  which  ended  only  when  we  parted 
from  each  other  off  Sandy  Hook  on  board  the  packet  which  returned  him  to 
Europe.  The  association  was  not  that  of  houra  only,  but  of  days,  and  on 
one  occasion,  at  least,  of  days  in  succession;  and  was  characteiized  by  a  free- 
dom of  conversation  on  a  great  variety  of  topics,  that  could  scarce  fail,  under 
the  ingenuousness  and  frankness  of  his  manner,  to  put  me  in  possession 
of  his  views,  principles,  and  feelings  upon  most  points  that  ^ve  insight  to 
character.- 

"I  never  hearCt  a  sentiment  from  him,  and  never  witnessed  a  feeling,  that 
could  detract  from  his  honor  and  puiity  as  a  man,  or  his  dignity  as  a  prince. 
On  the  contrary,  I  often  had  occasion  to  admire  the  lofty  thought  and  exalted 
conceptions  which  seemed  most  to  occupy  his  mind.    His  favorite  topics  when 
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we  were  alone  were  his  uncle  the  emperor,  his  mother,  and  othoi^  of  his  im- 
mediate family  in  whom  be  had  been  deeply  interested ;  his  own  relations  to 
Franco  by  birth  and  imperial  registry;  the  inducements  which  led  to  the 
attempted  revolution  at  Strasbuvg,  the  causes  of  its  failure,  and  his  chief  sup- 
port niidev  the  mortification  of  the  result,  — '  the  will  of  God,'  to  use  his  own 
words,  'throngh  a  direjjt  interposition  of  his  providence.  The  time  had  not 
yet  come.' 

"  lie  seemed  ever  to  feel  that  his  pei-sonal  destiny  was  indissolubly  linked 
with  France,  or,  as  his  mother  Hortense  expressed  it  in  her  will, 'to  know 
his  position;'  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  at  times  he  gave  uttei-ance  to 
his  aspirations  for  the  prosperity,  the  happiness,  and  the  honor  of  his  countiy, 
and  to  the  high  pniposes  which  he  designed  to  accomplish  for  her  s.i  a  ruler, 
amounted,  in  words,  voice,  and  manner,  to  positive  eloquence.  Had  I  taken 
notes  of  some  of  these  conversations,  they  would  be  considered  now,  when 
his  visions  of  power  and  earthly  glory  are  realized,  scarcely  less  epigrammatic 
and  elevated  in  thought,  or,  as  related  to  himself,  less  prophetic,  than  many 
which  have  been  recorded  from  the  lips  of  the  exile  of 'St.  Helena. 

"He  was  winning  in  the  iuvariableness  of  his  amiability,  often  playful  in 
spirits  and  manner,  and  warm  in  his  affections.  He  was  a  most  fondly-attached 
son,  and  seemed  to  idolize  his  mother.  When  speaking  of  her,  the  intona- 
tions of  Ilia  voice  and  hia  whole  manner  were  oft«n  as  gentle  and  feminine  as 
those  of  a  woman.  It  had  been  his  pui-pose  to  spend  a  year  in  making  the 
tour  of  the  United  States,  that  he  might  have  a  better  knowledge  of  om- 
institutions,  and  obsei-ve  for  himself  the  pvacticrJ  workings  of  our  political 
system.  With  this  esjiectation,  he  consulted  me  and  others  as  to  the  aiTange- 
inent  of  the  route  of  travel,  so  as  to  visit  the  different  sections  of  the  Union 
at  the  most  desirable  seasons ;  but  his  plans  were  suddenly  changed  by  intel- 
ligence of  the  serious  illness  of  Queen  Hortense,  or,  as  then  styled,  the  Duchess 
of  St.  Lea,  at  lier  castle  in  Switzerland. 

"I  was  dining  with  him  the  day  the  letter  conveying  this  information  was 
j-uceived.  Recognizing  the  writing  on  the  envelope  as  it  was  handed  to  him 
at  the  table,  he  hastily  broke  the  seal,  and  had  scarce  glanced  over  half  a  page 
before  he  exclaimed, 'My  mother  is  illl  I  must  see  her!  Instead  of  a  tour 
of  the  States,  I  shall  take  the  next  packet  for  England.  I  will  apply  for  pass- 
poiis  for  the  Continent  at  every  embassy  in  London,  and,  if  unsuccessful,  will 
make  my  way  to  her  without  them.'  This  ho  did,  and  reached  Arenemberg 
in  time  to  console  by  his  presence  the  dying  hours  of  the  ex-queen,  and  to 
receive  in  his  bosom  her  last  sigh. 

"After  such  opportunities  of  knowing  much  of  the  mind  and  heart  and 
general  character  of  Louis  Napoleon,  it  was  with  gi-eat  suqirise  that  I  for  the 
first  time  read  in  a  distant  part  of  the  world,  when  he  had  become  an  empe- 
ror, representations  in  the  public  journals  of  hia  life  in  New  York,  and  iu 
New  Orleans  too,'though  he  was  never  there,  which  would  induce  a  belief 
that  he  had  been  while  here  Uttle  better  than  a  vagabond,  —  low  in  his  asso- 
ciations, intemperate  in  his  indulgences,  and  dissipated  in  his  habits.  In  both 
eating  and  drinking,  he  was,  as  far  as  I  observed,  abstemious  rather  than  self- 
indulg-ent.    I  repeatedly  breakfasted,  dined,  and  supped  in  hia  company;  and 
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never  tnew  him  to  pni-take  of  any  thing  stronger  in  drink  tlian  the  light  winos 
of  France  and  Gennany,  and  of  these  in  great  moderation. 

*  "I  have  been  with  him  early  and  late,  unexpectedly  as  well  as  by  appoints 
ment,  and  never  saw  reason  for  the  slightest  suspicion  of  any  in-egulaiity  in 
his  liabits.  It  has  been  said,  notwithstanding,  tljftt  his  chai'acter  'was  so  noto- 
)'ious,  thas  he  was,  not  received  in  society,  and  made  no  respectable  acquaint- 
ances, 15  during  his  brief  stay  in  the  city  at  a  period  of  the  yeav  when 
general  entertainments  are  not  usual,  he  was  not  met  in  the  self-constituted 
"beau  monde  of  the  metropolis,  it  was  from  his  own  choice.  Within  the  week 
of  his  anival,  cards  and  invitations  wei-e  left  for  him  at  his  hotel.  As  a  reason 
for  declining  to  accept  the  last,  he  told  me  he  had  no  wish  to  appear  in  what 
is  called  society,  b«t  added, '  There  are,  however,  individual  residents  in  New 
York,  whose  acquaintance  I  shodd  be  happy  to  make.  Mr.  Washington  Irving 
is  one.  I  have  read  his  works,  and  admire  him  both  as  a  writer  and  a  mai] ; 
and  would  take  great  pleasure  in  meeting  him.  Ciiancellor  Kent  is  another. 
I  have  studied  his  "  Commentaries,"  think  highly-of  them,  and  regard  him  as 
the  first  of  your  jurists.     I  woidd  be  happy  to  know  him  personally.' 

"He  did  make  the  acquaintance  both  of  Mr.  Irving  and  the  chancellor,  and 
enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  one  at  Sunnyside,  and  the  other  at  his  residence  in 
town.  He  saw  some  of  the  best  French  society  of  the  city;  and,  familiar 
with  the  historic  names  of  New  York,  he  availed  himself  of  the  proffei-ed 
civilities  of  such  families  as  the  Hamiltons,  the  Clintons,  tlie  Livingstons,  and 
others  of  that  position.  It  is  not  true,  therefore,  that  he  was  not  received  in 
sodety,  and  had  no  acquaintances  of  respectability.  He  visited  in  some  of 
our  firat  families  in  social  position,  and  was  entertained  by  some  of  oni'  moat 
distinguished  citizens. 

"It  is  said  that  he  was  without  means,  and  lived  on  loans  which  he  never 
repaid.  This  is  simply  absurd.  I  am  under  the  impression  that  his  private 
fortune  was  then  animpaired,  and  beyond  tJie  reach  of  the  French  Govera- 
ment:  bnt,  if  this  were  not  the  case,  his  mother's  wealth  was  ample;  and  his 
drafts  upon  her  for  any  amount  would  have  been  promptly  honored.  I  doubt 
not  that  funds  were  waiting  his  arrival,  or,  if  not,  were  readily  at  his  command. 

"Louis  Napoleon  may  have  had  some  associations, in  Kew  York  of  which  I 
am  ignorant ;  and  he,  like  Dickens  and  other  distinguished  foreigners,  raay 
have  earned  his  observations,  onder  the  protection  of  the  police,  to  scenes  in 
which  I  would  not  have  accompanied  him.  If  he  did,  I  never  heard  of  it, 
and  have  now  no  reason  to  suppose  such  was  the  fact;  but  that  he  was  an 
habitue,  as  has  been  publicly  reported,  of  drinkilig-saloons  and  oyster-eel! are, 
gambling-houses  and  places  of  worse  repute,  I  do  not  believe.  I  can  recall 
to  my  recollection  no  young  man  of  the  world  whom  I  have  ever  met,  who, 
in  what  seemed  an  habitual  elevation  of  mind  and  an  invariable  dignity  of 
bearing,  would  have  been  less  at  home  than  he  in  such  associations. 

"There  w.^s,  however,  in  New  York,  at  the  same  time  and  for  about  the 
same  period,  a  Printle  Bonaparte,  who  was,  I  have  reason  to  think,  of  a  very 
different  character.  His  antecedents  in  Europe  had  not  been  favorable,  and 
his  reputation  here  was  not  good.  He,  too,  was  In  exile,  but  not  for  a  politi- 
cal offi'nce.     lie  may  not  have  been  received  in  society,  and  may  have  liad 
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low  associations.  I  met  tim,  but,  from  tliis  impression,  fonned  no  scquaint- 
ance  with  him.  For  the  same  reason,  the  intercourse  between  liim  and  his 
cousin  wi\s  infrequent  and  formal.  All  that  has  been  said  and  published  of 
the  onj)  may  be  true  of  the  other;  and  in  the  search  for  reminiscences  of  the 
sojourn  in  Kew  York  of  Louis  Napoleon,  on  his  elevation  to  a  throue  fiiteou 
years  afterwards,  it  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that  those  ignorant  of  the  pres- 
ence here  at  the  same  time  of  two  persons  of  the  same  name  and  same  title 
may  have  confounded  the  acts  and  character  of  the  one  with  the  other.  This, 
I  doubt  not,  is  the  fact;  and  that,  however  general  and  firmly  established  the 
impression  to  the  conti-ary  may  be,  the  reproach  of  a  disreputable  life  here 
does  not  justly  attach  itself  to  him  who  is  now  confessedly  the  most  able,  the 
most  fortunate,  and  the  most  remarkable  sovereign  in  Europe. 

"C.  S.  Stewaet,  TJ.S.K." 

Louis  Napoleon  took  ship  for  London :  there  he  learned,  to  hia  great  indig- 
nation, that  the  Fi-encli  Government  had  announced,  or  had  permitted  it  to  be 
diplomatically  announced, — and  that  without  couti-adiction, — that  the  prince 
had  pledged  himself  not  to  return  to  Europe  for  ten  years.*  Could  the  gov- 
ernment thus  hold  him  up  to  the  world  as  a  peijured  man,  who  had  violated 
liis  parolo,  the  taint  upon. his  honor  would  blight  all  his  future  hopes.  Ener- 
getically, Louis  Napoleon  denounced  the  falsehood  of  this  declaration. 

As  France  was  pj-oLibited  to  him,  and  as  most  of  the  dynasties  of  Europe 
were  in  deadly  hostility  to  liis  endeavors  to  revive  the  empire,  it  was  through 
gi-eat  difficulties  that  he  succeeded  at  last  in  reaching  Arenemberg,  He 
aiTived  there  just  in  time  to  receive  the  dying  benediction  of  his  beloved 
mother,  and  to  close  her  eyes  in  death. 

Ilortense  was  the  wortJiy  child  of  Josephine.  She  won  the  love  of  all  who 
approached  her.  A  few  momenta  before  she  died,  she  assembled  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family  in  her  chamber.  The-y  gathered  around  her  bed,  bathed  in 
tears.  She  took  each  one  by  the  hand,  and  uttered  a  few  words  of  affliction  ate 
adieu.  Her  son,  her  devoted  physician,  Dr.  Conneau,  and  the  ladies  of  her 
household,  were  kneeling  by  the  bedside.  Her  mind  had  jii'eviously  been 
wandering ;  and  in  delirious  dreams  her  spirit  was  again  witli  the  emperor, 
sympathizing  with  him  in  the  terrible  disasters  of  his  fall.  But  now  that  lucid 
interval  which  so  often  precedes  the  moment  of  death  had  come.  "I  have 
nevei-,"  she  said,  "  done  a  wrong  to  any  one.  God  will  have  mercy  upon  me." 
Then,  making  a  last  effort  to  embrace  her  son,  her  s^Dirit  gently  passed  away 
into  etemity.t 

Her  son,  with  his  own  hand,  closed  her  eyes.  Then,  crushed  with  anguish, 
he  sank  almost  insensible  upon  his  knees  by  her  bedside,  buiying  his  face  iu 
his  h.inds.  He  was  indeed  left  alone  in  the  world,  without  mother,  brother,  or 
sister.  His  father,  a  victim  of  the  deepest  dejection,  the  consequence  of 
bodily  diseases  which  preyed  upon  the  mind,  could  afford  but  little  solace  to 
his  heart-broken  child. 

*  Histoire  dn  Pi-ince  Louis  N.ipok'on,  sur  dee  Doeiimcnls  particAiiicvs  ct  nntlientiqm^s,  par 
B,  Renault,  p.  102. 

t  Histoiie  (111  riiufi;  Louis  ITiipok'on,  par  B,  Rc'naull,  p.  103. 
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It  waa  the  dying  wish  of  Qneen  Hortense  that  she  might  be  buried  by  the 
^ide  of  Josephine,  in  the  church  of  EneJ,  near  Malmaison,  in  Fi'ance.  Tliia 
dying  wish  her  grateful  eon  was  enabled  to  gi-atily.  Poor  Tictim  of  re-actions 
and  of  civil  discords! — the  gates* of  Finance,  like  those  of  heaven,  could  only 
be  opened  to  her  after  she  was  dead.*  The  church  at  Ruel,  which  Louis  Na- 
poleon has  renovated,  and  the  beautiful  mausoleum  which  he  has  reared  tii 
the  memory  of  Hortense,  alike  testify  to  the  virtues  of  the  mother  and  the  son.f 

Weary  of  the  desolating  storms  which,  one  ailer  another,  the  prince  seemed 
doomed  to  encounter,  he  now  fised  himself  at  Arenemberg  in  almost  entire 
solitude,  seeking  solace  in  his  giief  by  intense  devotion  to  study.  Ever  since 
the  affidr  at  Strasbnrg,  the  government  of  France  and  all  the  enemies  of  the 
l^apoleonic  empire  had  endeavored  to  oast  ridicule  and  infamy  upon  the  name 
of  the  prince.  They  had  caricatured  the  enterprise  by  t!ie  most  false  and 
distorted  accounts.  These  narratives  were  generally  received  as  true,  and 
thus  the  reputation  of  the  prince  was  sadly  discredited. 

Count  Persigny,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  one  of  the  prominent  act- 
oi'S  in  the  movement,  and  who  had  retired  to  London,  pnblished  a  pamphlet 
tbere  in  refutation  of  these  slanders,  and  giving  a  plain  statement  of  the  whole 
matter.  Through  the  vigilance  of  the  government,  but  few  copies  of  this  work 
found  their  way  into  Prance.  Under  these  circumstances,  M.  Laity,  the  inti- 
mate fl'iend  of  Louis  Napoleon,  and  who  was  also  a  co-operator  in  the  enter- 
piiee,  ventured  to  publish  an  edition  of  the  pamphlet  in  Pai'is,  in  May,  1338, 
•under  the  title  of  "  Prince  Napoleon  at  Strasburg."  The  government  was  so 
alarmed  by  the  appearance  of  this  pamphlet,  that  the  author  was  immediately 
ai-r^ted,  and  brought  before  the  Com't  of  Peei-s,  on  accusation  of  an  attempt 
against  the  safety  of  the  state. 

The  tioal  excited  great  interest.  It  was  known  that  Lieutenant  Laity  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  the  prince.  It  was  not  doubted  that  he  had  been  fiivored 
with  the  assistance  of  tbe  prince  in  prepaiiug  the  pamphlet.  Ten  thousand 
copies  had  been  struck  off,  and  distributed  gratuitously.  Still,  tbe  zeal  of  the 
friends  of  the  heir  of  the  emperor  was  such,  that  the  police,  with  al!  its  vigi- 
lance, was  able  to  seize  bat  four  hundred  and  six  copies.  Just  befoi'e  the  trial 
came  on,  Louis  Napoleon  wrote  to  his  friend  the  following  letter,  evidently 
intended  for  the  public  eye  :  — 

"Mt  deae  Laity,  —  You  are,  then,  to  appear  before  the  Court  of  Peers 
because  you  have  had  the  generous  devotion  to  reproduce  tbe  details  of  my 
enterprise  in  order  to  justify  my  intentions,  and  to  repel  the  accusations  of 

*  Histoire  dn  Prince  Louis  Napol^u,  par  B.  E^naalt,  p.  103. 

t  "Louis  Napoleon's  love  for  his  mother  had  iu  it  a  tenderness  ond  dovotion  even  bcj-oiid  tliat 
of  a  son.  She  had  been  his  iuEtrnclor  and  companion ;  and,  Irom  the  hour  of  her  cimngc  of  po- 
silion,  she  had  manifested  great  and  nohlo  qnaliEiee,  whieh  tlie  fiivolitj'  and  prospci'ily  of  a  court 
might  forevfer  have  left  utirei'caled.  HortcGso  was  a  vroman  to  he  loved  and  rovoi'oil ;  and,  even 
at  this  distance  of  years,  Napoleon's  love  for  his  mother  has  sufiercd  no  change.  He  hns  etriren 
in  all  ways  to  assodate  her  wiilj  his  present  high  fortune.  He  has  made  an  air  of  her  composi- 
tion, '  Pnrtant  ponr  la  Syric,'  the  national  aif  of  Trance.  The  ship  which  bore  him  from  Uar- 
seillcs  to  penoa  on  his  Ttslian  expedition  is  called  La  Reine  Borlunse,  after  \m  mother."  — Ilal^ 
and  t!,^  War  of  IS50,  ,ia,-  Julie  ds  Mu>yi'tr!U<;s,  p.  77. 
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which  I  h^ve  been  the  object.  I  do  not  compvehend  why  the  goverament 
thinks  it  bo  important  to  prevent  the  publication  of  your  book.  You  know, 
tljat,  in  authorizing  you  to  publish  it,  my  only  object  waa  to  repel  the  base 
calumnies  with  wliich  the  organs  of  the  ministry  overwhelmed  me  duiiiig  the 
five  months  I  was  in  piison  or  on  the  ocean.  It  concerned  my  own  honor, 
and  that  of  my  friends,  to  prove  that  it  was  not  a  mad  impulse  that  had  brought 
me  to  Strasburg  in  1836. 

"If,  as  I  would  fain  believe,  a  spirit  of  justice  animates  the  Court  of  Peers; 
if  it  is  independent  of  the  executive  power,  as  the  Constitution  requires  it  to 
be,  —  then  there  is  nojjossihility  that  it  can  condemn  you;  for  —  I  cannot  too 
often  repeat  it — your  pamphlet  is  not  a  new  instigation  to  revolt,  but  only 
the  simple  and  true  explanation  of  a  fact  which  has  been  distorted.  I  have 
nothing  else  in  the  world  to  rest  upon  but  public  opinion ;  nothing  to  sustain- 
me  but  the  esteem  of  my  fellow-citizens.  If  it  is  not  allowed  to  me  and  to 
my  fl'iends  to  defend  ourselves  against  unjust  calumnies,  I  shall  consider  my 
fate  the  most  cruel  that  caii  be  conceived. 

"  You  know  my  friendship  for  you  well  enough  to  comprehend  how  I  am 
pained  at  the  idea  of  youi'  belong  the  victim  of  your  devotedness ;  but  I  also 
know,  that,  with  your  noble  character,  j^ou  suffer  ivith  resignation  for  a  popu- 
lar cause.  People  will  ask  you,  —  as  already  some  journals  do,  —  '  Where  ia 
the  Napoleon  party  ? '  Answer :  The  parti/  is  nowhere ;  but  the  cause  is  every- 
where. The  party  ls  nowhere,  because  my  ftiends  are  not  yet  mustered;  but 
the  cause  has  partisans  everywhere,  —  from  the  artisan's  workshop  to  the  king's 
council -chamber,  from  the  soldlei'lB  ban'ack  to  the  palace  of  the  Marshal  of 
France. 

"  Republicans,  Moderates,  Legitimists,  all  who  desire  a  strong  govei-nnient, 
a  real  liberty,  and  an  imposLng  attitude  on  the  part  of  authority,  —  all  these,  I 
say,  are  Hapoleonists,  whether  they  acknowledge  it  or  not.  For  the  imperial 
system  is  not  a  false  imitation  of  the  English  or  American  constitutions,  but  the 
govei-nmental  fonn  of  the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  —  order  in  democracy, 
equality  before  the  law,  i-ecompense  for  merit :  in  short,  it  ia  a  colossal  pyra- 
mid, with  broad  basis  and  exalted  summit. 

"Ton  can  say,  that,  in  authoriang  yon  to  publish  this  pamphlet,  my  aim 
has  not  been  to  trouble  the  present  tranquillity  of  France,  nor  to  excite  the 
hardly-extinguished  flames  of  passions,  but  to  show  myself  to  my  fellow-citi- 
zens such  as  I  am,  and  not  such  as  interested  animosity  has  represented  me. 
But  if,  some  day,  parties  overthrow  the  present  power  (the  example  of  the 
last  fifty  yeara  permits  such  a  supposition),  and  if,  accustomed  as  they  have 
been  for  twenty-three  years  to  despise  authority,  they  sap  ali  the  bases  of  the 
social  edifice,  then,  perhaps,  the  name  of  Napoleon  would  prove  an  anchor  of 
safety  for  all  that  ia  generous  and  really  i^atriotic  in  Fi-ance. 

"  Adieu,  my  dear  Laity.  I  would  still  have  some  hopes  of  justice  if  the 
interests  of  the  moment  were  not  the  only  principle  of  parties," 

It  was  manifest,  from  tlie  remarkable,  almost  prophetic  statement  at  the 
close  of  this  letter,  that  Louis  Napoleon  still  anticipated  the  overthrow,  at 
no  distant  period,  of  the  Orleans  dynasty,  and  the  restoration  of  the  empire. 
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TLe  defence  of  Lieutenant  Laity  was  concluetecl  with  gi-eat  ability.  All 
France  listened.  If  Strasbarg  could  be  called  the  first  step  of  Louis  Kapo- 
leon  towards  tbe  throne,  the  trial  of  Laityj  in  proclaiming  to  Fi'anee  the  prin- 
ciples which  iuspired  the  heir  to  the  empire,  was  surely  the  second. 

M,  Laity  was  condemned  to  an  impiisonment  of  five  years,  to  a  fine  of  ten 
thousand  francs  (two  thousand  dollars),  and  to  be  subject  to  tbe  surveillance 
of  the  police  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  The  devotion  of  this  young  man 
to  the  cause  of  the  empire,  and  the  severity  of  the  panishmeut,  —  tearing  him 
from  his  young-wife  and  Iiis  beautiful  chateau,  to  be  immured  in  the  cell  of  a 
prison,  —  excited  much  sympathy.  A  rich  inhabitant  of  Lyons,  who  had  for- 
mei'ly  been  a  genera!  of  the  empire,  and  who  chanced  to  be  then  on  h'h  Ij  in^ 
bed,  touched  with  the  heroic  character  of  the  j  oung  man,  bequeathe  \  to  hnn 
bis  wliole  estate,  consisting  of  twenty  thousand  fiajies  i  jeai  * 

So  greatly  did  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe  dieod  tbe  influence  of 
the  prince,  that  they  demanded  of  the  Swiss  Goi  trameut  his  e\.i  ulsion  fiom 
their  territoiy.  "This  demand,"  says  Alis  u,  'was  waimly  snipoitel  by 
Prince  Metternich  on  the  part  of  Austin,  The  dLimn  1  was  lesitted  by  tne 
whole  strength  of  the  united  Republican  and  Napoleonist  parties  in  Euiope, 
and  excited  the  warmest  and  most  acrimcmoui  debater  m  the  Siviss  Asstm 
bly,  where  the  loudest  declamations  weie  heard  against  this  'unhearlof 
stretch  of  tyrannic  power.'"! 

A  long  uegoUation  ensued.  The  Swiss  declared  thit  they  woall  soonei 
peiish  with  arms  in  tlieir  liands  than  submit  to  snch  huimliitin^  dictation 
from  foreign  powera.  At  a  gathering  of  several  of  the  cantons  it  Rtilen  it 
was  resolved  unanimously, — 

"That  we  repel,  as  an  attempt  upon  the  honor,  the  liberty,  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Swiss  people,  all  intei-vention  of  foreign  diplomacy  in  the 
affairs  of  this  country ;  and  that  we  are  determined  to  consecrate  our  prop- 
erty and  our  lives  to  the  maintenance  of  those  pi-eeious  rights  which  ive 
have  inherited  from  our  ancestors;  and  that  any  other  conduct  would  be 
shameful."  J 

At  length  M.  Thiei-s,  the  French  minister,  sent  a  despatch  in, behalf  of  his 
goveroment  to  the  Swiss  Government,  stating  that,  if  the  demands  of  France 
and  Austria  were  not  instantly  complied  with  by  the  expulsion  of  Louis  Na- 
poleon, their  ministera  would  be  withdrawn,  all  friendly  intercoui-se  suspended, 
all  the  avenues  to  Switzerland  should  be  blockaded  to  prevent  any  intercouree 
between  Switzerland  and  the  rest  of  Em'ope,  and  the  expense  of  the  bioclcado 
.should  be  levied  on  the  Swiss  territories.  This  demand  and  threat  were  pre- 
sented to  the  president  of  the  Swiss  Directoiy  by  the  Duke  do  Montcbello, 
the  French  minister,  in  the  night  of  the  6th  of  August,  1838,  and  created,  of 
course,  a  profound  sensation.  § 

*  Histoire  &V.  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  PnJsidBUt  de  la  EiSpublique,  par  B.  Ke'aanlt,  p.  101. 

f  tlisiory  of  Europe  since  the  Eall  of  Hapolcon  I.,  vol,  iii.  p.  232. 

I  Deeliiration  des  CaiilonB  de  la  Suisse,  Sept.  17,  S836, 

§  Louis  Blnnc,  y.  74-90. 

"  It  is  a  mattei-  of  puTilie  notoriety  that  Arenemborg  is  thu  centre  of  intrigues  which  the  gov- 
ernment of  tlie  liing  has  the  riglit  and  the  duty  no  longer  to  tolei-ate.  Vainly  does  Louis  Kapo- 
leon  ilfTiy  tliis.    The  writings,  so  muny  of  nliich  ho  lias  published  in  Germany  and  in  France, 
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"  The  Liberal  journals,"  says  Alison,  "  every  where  czclaimecl  in  the  loudest 
manner  against  what  they  termed  this  shameful  violation  of  the  law  of 
nations;  and  were  particularly  vehement  agiunst  M.  Thiers,  'the  cliild  of 
Revokiti,on,  whose  impious  hands  would  strangle  his  own  mother,'" 

But  Switzerland  had  adopted  Louis  Napoleon  as  a  dtizen  by  coufeiTing 
iipon  him  the  honorary  title  of  a  citizen  of  Thurgovia.  The  pride  of  the 
little  republic  was  roused :  the  Diet  was  convoked  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
hopelessness  of  a  conflict  against  such  powerful  foes,  the  assembled  cantons 
heroically  relused  to  yield  their  independence.  The  Count  of  Montebello 
then  announced  that  Switzerland  woidd  he'placed  under  a  strict  blockade. 
A  corps  of  the  French  army  was  set  in  motion  towards  the  Jura  Momit^ns. 
The  ambassadoi's  of  foreign  powers  advised  Switzerland  to  yield ;  but,  on  the 
contraiy,  the  hardy  republic  assembled  a  force  of  twenty  thousand  men,  and 
prepared  for  a  vigorous  resistance." 

"But  the  man,"  say  MM.  Gallix  and  Gny,  "who  would  not  allow  a  single 
,  drop 'of  French  blood  to  be  shed  in  the  streets  of  Strasburg  even  to  insure 
the  trinmph  of  his  cause,  would  not  suffer  himself  to  be  the  occasion  of  a 
conflict  between  France,  his  native  country,  and  Switzerland,  which  had  so 
cordially  received  him  into  her  bosom.  Louis  Napoleon,  therefore,  to  put  nn 
end  to  these  debates,  decided  of  his  own  free  will  to  take  his  departure,  and 
addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  President  of  the  Council  of  the  Canton 
of  Thui^ovia,    It  was  dated  Arenemberg,  Sept.  22, 1838:  — 

"MoNSiEUE  Lk  LiNDAMANX,  —  When  the  note  of  the  Dnke  of  Monte- 
bello  was  addressed  to  the  Diet,  I  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  submit  to  the 
demands  of  the  French  Government ;  for  it  was  important  for  me  to  prove, 
by  my  reftisal  to  leave,  that  I  had  returned  to  Switzerland  without  violating 
any  engagement;  that  I  had  a  right  to  reside  there;  and  that  I  could  find 
there  aid  and  protection. 

"During  the  last  two  months,  Switzerland  has  shown,  by  her  energetic 
protests,  and  now  by  the  decisions  of  her  gi-eat  councils  which  are  at  this 

and  Ihe  ono  whioli  tha  Coiu't  of  Peers  has  recently  eotidemned  (Laity),  to  which  it  is  proved  that 
he  had  himself  ojntribntod,  and  which  he  iial  distributed,  testify  sufBeiently  that  his  retavn  to 
Arenembevg  had  not  only  for  ils  object  to  render  the  last  dntiea  to  his  dying  mother,  but  as  well 
to  renew  the  prcgects  which  it  is  domonstrateJ  to-iiay  that  he  Iiaa  never  renounced.  Switzerland 
is  too  loyal  and  iaithfnl  an  ally  to  permit  that  Louis  Bonaparte  Bhould  call  himself  at  tlio  same 
lime  one  of  her  cifeens  and  also  a  pretender  to  the  throne  of  France."  —  Dae  de  Montshelh  an 
Gouvememeni  de  la  Suisse, 

*  Histoire  oomplfete  de  Napol<5on  III.,  p.  74;  also  Hiatoli'e  dii  Prince  Lonis  Napoleon,  pai' 
B.  Renault,  p,  105. 

"  The  Graud  Council  of  Thurgovia  did  not  show  itself  more  favorable  than  tlie  Diet  to  tho 
pretenBions  of  tho  French  ambaasador.  Then  the  Duka  of  Montobello  announced  to  Swiizcr- 
hmd  nn  hermetic  blocbatfe.  At  the  same  time,  some  troops  ndvstneed.  General  Ajmar,  command- 
ing nt  Lyons,  gave  tho  order  to  the  artillery  of  his  division  to  hold  itself  in  readiness  to  march. 
During  these  warlike  preparations,  ftie  ambassadors  of  foreign  powers,  supporting  with  their 
inflaenee  the  demand  of  the  Duke  of  Montcbello,  urged  the  Swiss  to  submit;  saying,  that,  if  they 
resisted,  they  would  be  abandoned  to  the  vengeance  of  France,  In  that  dire  extremity,  the  Hel- 
vetic Gtovemment  commenced  pnttii^  itself  in  a  state  for  resistance." — Bintoire  compHie  do 
Nupoi&n  III.,  p,  74. 
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time  assembled,  that  she  ivas  ready  to  make  the  greatest  sacrifices  in  order  to 
maintain  her  dignity  and  her  rights.  She  has  known  how  to  do  her  duty  as 
an  independent  nation.  I  shall  know  how  to  do  mine,  and  to  remiiin  faithful 
to  the  voice  of  honor.  They  may  persecute,  but  they  can  never  deg^-ade  me. 
"Tlie  French  Government  having  declared  that  the  refusal  of  the  Diet  to 
comply  irith  its  demand  wonld  be  the  signal  of  u  conflagration  to  which 
Sivitzerland  might  fall  a  victim,  nothing  remsuns  for  me  but  to  quit  a  country 
where  my  presence  is  on  the  one  side  the  snbject  of  unjust  pretensions,  and 
on  the  other  may  be  the  cause  of  equally  gi-eat  misfortunes. 

"  I  beg  you,  therefore.  Monsieur  Le  Landamann,  to  announce  to  the  Federal 
Directoiy  that  I  shall  take  my  departure  as  soon  as  there  can  be  obtained 
from  the  ambassadora  of  the  different  powers  the  passpoits  which  are  neces- 
sary to  enable  me  to  seek  some  spot  where  I  shall  find  a  secure  asylum. 

"In  tlms  voluntaiily  leaving  the  only  country  in  Europe  in  which  I  have 
found  support  and  protection,  in  separating  myself  from  places  endeared  to 
me  by  so  many  recollections,  I  hope  to  prove  to  the  Swiss  people  that  I  waa 
worthy  of  the  many  marks  of  esteem  and  affection  which  they  have  lavished 
upon  me. 

"I  shall  never  forget  the  conduct  of  the  cantons  which  have  so  courageously 
declared  themselves  in  my  favor;  and  the  i-emembrance  of  the  generous  pro- 
tection accorded  me  by  the  Canton  of  Thwrgovia  will,  above  al],  remdn 
engraven  on  my  heart, 

"I  trust  that  this  separation  will  not  prove  eternal,  and  that  a  day  will 
come  when  I  shall  be  enabled,  without  compromising  the  interests  of  two 
nations  which  ought  to  remain  friends,  to  return  to  the  asylum  which  twenty 
years  of  sojourn  and  of  acquired  rights  has  made  almost  a  second  country 
for  me. 

"  Have  the  goodness,  M.  Landamann,  to  express  my  sentiments  of  gratitude 
to  the  Councils ;  and  believe  me  that  the  thought  of  saving  Switzerland  from 
great  troubles  can  alone  alleviate  the  regi'et  which  I  feel  in  quitting  its  soil. 

"Receive,  iSjCt  "Louis  Napoleon  Bonapaete."* 

The  French  army  corps  advancing  towards  Switzerland  were  making  war 
upon  this  one  man,  as,  fifteen  years  before,  all  the  allied  dynasties  of  Europe 
made  war  against  his  uncle.f    Upon  the  departme  ot  tBe  pnnee,  the  Fi-ench 

•  There  is,  perhnps,  nothing  which  more  conclusively  sho  V3  the  droal  w  h  which  Ajnaslio 
EnTope  rogaiilod  the  popnlar  name  of  Napoleon  than  the  fti  t  that  all  these  monnrchiea  were 
throwu  into  agitation  by  the  presence  of  this  qitiet,  reticent  jou  g  man  n  his  solitary  home 
on  the  shores  of  Lafee  Constance. 

"In  the  conrse  of  the  deliberations  before  the  Diet  of  the  ''n  Co  fcderacy  it  appearail  tbat 
the  note  of  the  French  nmbassador  had  been  followed  bj  a  d  p  tch  f -oni  tl  o  Fiench  minister 
of  foreign  affairs,  Count  MoM,  insisting  in  a  fbrmal  and  menac  g  manner  aj  on  its  execution ; 
that  tiie  ministera  of  Austria,  of  Baden,  of  RuEsia,  were  disposed  to  support  that  exorbitant  pre- 
tension ;  and,  in  fine,  that  this  note,  before  having  been  preseutcd  to  the  HelTetio  Govei'nment, 
had  been  presented  to  fJl  the  courts,  and  had  obtained  tlieir  assent."  —  HUtoire  poliiiijue  et  popa- 
laire  da  Prince  Lon'ii  Napol^n,  sa  Vk,  aea  Ai^es,  et  Ms  Scriti,  par  ^mi/e  Marco  de  Si.  Sihii-e, 
tom.  troisiSme,  p.  135. 

f  "  The  allied  powers  having  proclaimed  tbnt  ihe  Empei-or  Napolhn  is  the  sde  obstacle  to  the  re- 
18 
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army  also  withdrew.  The  prince  proceeded  to  England,  the  eyes  of  all  Europe 
being  now  directed  to  hiai  as  an  antagonist  of  the  government  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, so  dreaded  that  France,  and  Austria  combined  their  armies  to  drive  him 
from  the  Continent.  This  mast  have  been  a  proud  hour  to  the  prince, 
making  it  certain  that  his  name  was  invested  with  influence  in  Finance,  which 
before  this  he  couid  only  have  imagined  that  it  possessed.  He  could  now  no 
longer  doubt,  that,  were  he  but  once  to  get  a  footing  upon  his  native  soil,  the 
French  people,  in  vast  numbers,  would  rally  aronnd  him. 

He  took  up  his  residence  iu  London  at  Carlton  TeiTace,  still  with  the  one 
great  idea  that  he  was  destined  to  occupy  the  throne  of  France  engi'ossing 
his  mind.  It  was  now  September,  1838,  Loais  Napoleon  was  thirty  yeara 
of  age :  his  character  was  formed.  In  the  seclusion  of  Arenemberg,  and 
devoted  to  study,  he  had  acquired  the  habits  of  a  retiring,  earnest,  thought- 
ful man.  "We  see  the  development  of  that  chai'acter  in  his  lettere  and  in  his 
life  in  America.  His  Iiigh  biith  as  the  son  of  the  King  of  Holland  and  pre- 
sumptive heir  to  the  throne  of  France  must  have  exerted  a  powerful  influ- 
ence in  promoting  self-respect.  His  enemies  were  interested  in  blasting  his 
reputation  in  every  possible  way.  With  their  poisoned  arrows  they  have 
darkened  the  air. 

Two  of  the  ablest  of  the  biographers  of  Louis  Napoleon,  M,  Gallix  and 
M.  Guy,  in  the  following  terms  speak  of  the  life  upon  which  he  entered,  or 
rather  which  he  stiU  continued  to  pui'sue,  in  England :  — 

"  Upon  his  arrival  in  London,  the  young  prince,  for  whom  the  dissipations 
and  frivolities  of  ariatoeratie  life  had  never  possessed  any  charm,  resumed  the 
laborious  habits  which  had  rendered  him  remarkable  in  Switzerland.  For  a, 
long  time,  he  had  been  studying  and  endeavoring  to  m^ter  all  those  profound 
political  views  of  the  imperial  period  developed  by  the  vast  genius  of  Napo- 
leon, both  in  his  various  writing  at  St.  Helena,  and  in  his  laws  and  institu- 
tions, which  still  remain  in  vigor.  From  these  assiduous  and  intense  studies 
of  the  prince  upon  that  grand  epoch,  there  appeai'ed  in  1839,  in  London,  a 
book  which  was  a  veritabltf  event  in  Em'ope."  " 

It  has  been  well  said  that  never  do  you  find  a  truly  gi'eat  man  in  whose 
nature  the  element  of  pensiveness  does  not  predominate.  The  sublimest  and 
saddest  of  all  tn^edies  is  the  history  of  humanity.  A  pensive  strain  per- 
vades all  the  writings' of  Louis  Napoleon.  In  the  preface  to  his  work  enti- 
tled "Idees  Napol4oniennes,"  he  says, — 

"If  the  destiny  which  presaged  my  birth  had  not  been  changed  by  events, 
nephew  of  the  emperor,!  should  have  been  one  of  the  defenders  of  his  throne, 
one  6f  the  propagatora  of  his  ideas ;  I  should  have  had  the  glory  of  bemg  one 
of  the  pillai-s  of  his  edifice,  or  of  dying  in  one  of  the  squares  of  bis  guard, 
fighting  for  France.    The  emperor  is  no  more;  but  his  spirit  is  not  dead. 

eslablifllimcnt  of  peace  in  Europe,  tlia  Emperor  Napoleon,  faithful  to  his  oath,  declares  tbat  lie  is 
ready  to  descend  from  the  tJirone,  lo  qnit  France,  and  even  life  itself,  for  the  good  of  the  country, 
inseparable  from  the  rigliM  of  his  son,  of  the  regency  of  the  empress,  and  of 
of  tie  laws  of  the  empire."  —  Abdicaiimi  at  Fonlam^eau,  April  4,  18U. 
*  Histoiro  complbte  de  Ka^ol^n  UL,  p,  US. 
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Deprivet!  of  the  opportunity  of  defending  his  protecting  power  with  the  sword, 
I  can  at  least  try  to  defend  his  inemovy  with  the  pen.  To  enhghten  opinion 
by  seai-ching  for  the  thought  that  presided  over  liis  lofty  conceptions,  to  recall 
to  men's  minds  the  memory  of  his  vast  projects,  —  this  is  a  task  which  still  grati- 
fies my  heart,  and  consoles  me  for  exile." 

The  fii-st  chapter  of  this  work  is  upon  "  GoTernments  in  General."  In  the 
following  words,  he  entei-s  upon  his  subject :  — 

"Are  all  the  i-evolutio'ns  which  have  agitated  the  peoples,  all  the  efforts  of 
great  men,  warriore,  or  legislators, to  result  in. nothing?  Ai-e  we  to  he  moving 
constantly  in  a  vicious  circle,  where  intelligence  succeeds  ignorance;  and  bar- 
barism, civilization  ?  Far  from  ns  be  a  thought  so  afflicting.  The  sacred  fire 
which  animates  ns  must  conduct  to  a  result  worthy  of  the  divine  power  which 
inspires  it.  The  amelioration  of  society  incessantly  progi-esses,  notwithstand- 
ing all  obstacles. 

"'The  human  race,'  says  Pascal,  'is  a  man  who  never  dies,  and  who  is  al- 
ways advancing  towards  peifection.'  Sublime  image  of  truth  and  of  profound- 
ness!—  the  human  race  never  dies;  but  yet  it  experiences  all  the  maladies 
to  which  man  ia  sulr^^^t. 

"  Governments  have  been  established  to  aid  society  to  overcome  the  obstacles 
which  impede  its  progress.  Their  form  necessarily  varies,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  evils  which  they  are  called  to  cure,  according  to  the  epoch  and 
the  people  over  whom  they  have  to  reign.  Their  task  never  has  been,  and 
never  will  be,  easy,  because  the  two  contrary  elements  of  which  our  existence 
is  composed  demand  the  employment  of  different  measures.  In  respect  to 
our  divine  essence,  we  need  only  liberty  and  labor;  in  respect  to  our  mortal 
nature,  we  need,  to  conduct  us,  a  guide  and  a  stay. 

"In  unfolding  before  our  eyes  the  tableau  of  history,  we  see  there  ever 
these  two  grand  phenomena,  —  on  the  one  side  a  constant  system,  which 
obeys  a  regular  progi-ession,  which  advances  without  ever  retmcing  its  steps : 
it  is  progress.  Upon  the  other  side,  on  the  contrary,  we  see  only  flexIblUty 
and  change :  they  are  forms  of  goverament." 

In  the  following  terms,  he  spAiks  of  the  governments  of  the  United  States 
and  of  Russia,  —  the  one  a  free  republic,  the  otlier  an  unlimited  absolutism, 
and  yet  each  apparently  well  fulfiUItig  Its  function  :  — 

"I  say  it  with  regret,  that  I  see  to-day  but  two  governments  which  well 
fulfil  their  providential  mission.  These  are  the  two  colossi  at  the  ends  of  the 
world;  the  one, at  the  extremity  of  the  new,  the  other  at  the  extremity  of 
the  old.* 

"Providence  has  confided  to  the  United  States  the  duty  of  peopling,  and 
gaining  to  civilization,  all  that  immense  teiiitoi-y  wliich  extends  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific,  and  from  the  north  pole  to  the  equator.  The  government, 
which  Is  only,  thus  far,  a  simple  administration,  has  had,  until  the  present  time, 
bat  to  practise  the  old  adage.  Lit  things  alosie,  to  favor  this  in'esistible 
instinct  which  impels  the  people  of  America  to  the  West. 

*  In  a  note,  ihe  prince  adds,  "  I  do  not  mean  to  say  by  this  that  all  tlie  other  governments 
of  Europe  are  bad.  I  wish  only  to  say,  tliat,  at  the  present  moment,  there  is  no  other  which  is  at 
tlie  heiglit  of  so  grainl  a  mission," 
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"In, Russia,  it  is  to  the  imperial  dynasty  that  is  due  all  the  progress,  which, 
for  a  century  and  a,  half,  has  been  drawing  that  vast  emj)ire  out  of  barbansm. 
The  imperial  power  has  to  struggle  against  the  old  prejudices  of  our  old  Eu- 
rope. It  is  necessary  that  it  should  centralize  as  much  as  possible,  in  the  Lands 
of  one  single  man,  the  forces-of  the  state,  that  it  may  destroy  all  those  abuses 
which  peri:>etilate  themselves  beneath  the  shelter  of  communal  and  feudal 
privileges.  The  East  can  only  receive  from  absolute  power  the  ameliorations 
it  waits  for." 

Jn  the  second  chapter,  the  prince  treats  of  the  great  mission  of  the  emperor ; 
declares  that  liberty  can  only  follow  in  the  same  footsteps  with  religion  ;  spealiS 
of  the  ve-establiehment  of  Christianity  by  Napoleon,  and  of  the  principles  by 
which  the  emperor  should  be  judged. 

"The  blith  of  liberty,"  he  writes,  "is  painful.  Tlie  fiibrie  reared  by  ages 
cannot  be  destroyed  without  terrible  convalsions.  The  year  1793  followed 
closely  upon  the  year  1Y91 ;  and  one  saw  ruins  upon  ruins,  ti-nnsfoi-mations 
_Hpon  tmnsfoi-mations,  until  Napoleon  appeared,  'He  disentangled  that  chaos, 
separated  truths  fiom  passions,  and  the  elements  of  success  from  the  gerais  of 
death. 

"  Napoleon,  arriving  upon  the  scene  of  action,  became  the  testamentary 
executor  of  the  Revolution.  In  dying  unvanqnished,  the  Revolution  said  to 
him,  'Establish  upon  solid  bases  the  results  of  my  efforts;  re-unite  divided 
Prance ;  repel  feudal  EuTOpe  leagued  against  me ;  heal  my  wounds ;  enlighten 
the  nations ;  be  for  Europe  what  I  have  been  for  France ;  and  never  aban- 
don the  sacred  cause  of  the  French  people,  but  make  that  cause  to  triumph  by 
all  the  means  which  genius  can  create  and  which  humanity  can  approve,'     " 

"  There  are  vulgar  minds,  who,  jealous  of  the  superiority  of  merit,  wish  to 
revenge  themselves  by  attributing  to  it  their  own  paltry  passions.  Thus,  in- 
stead of  comprehending  that  a  great  man  can  only  be  influenced  by  grand 
conceptions,  they  say,  'Napoleon  made  himself  emperor  through  personal  am- 
bition. He  surrounded  himself  with  the  illustrious  names  of  the  old  regime 
to  satisfy  his  vanity.  He  lavished  the  treasures  of  France  and  her  purest 
blood  to  aggrandize  his  own  power,  and  to  set  his  brothers  on  thrones ;  and 
at  last  he  married,an  archduchess  of  Austria  that  he  might  have  a  tnie  prin- 
cess for  his  bride.'  '  Have  I,  then,'  exclaimed  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena, '  reigned 
bver  pygmies  in  intelligence,  that  they  have  so  little  undei-stood  me  ? ' 

"Let  his  spirit  be  consoled.  Tiie  people  long  since  have  rendered  hifti  jus- 
tice. Every  day  that,  passes  by,  revealing  as  it  does  some  misery  which  he 
has  cured,  some  evil  which  he  has  extirpated,  sufficiently  explains  his  noble 
projects;  and  his  great  thoughts  are  like  light-houses,  which,  in  the  midst  of 
storms  and  darkness,  show  us  the  way  to  a  harbor  of  security." 

In  the  third  chapter,  Louis  Napoleon  treats  of  the  internal  government  of 
Fi-ance  which  was  intreduced  by  the  emperor.  This  chapter  briefly  yet 
comprehensively  details  the- general  principles  of  the  imperial  goverament; 
the  fusion  of  equality,  order,  and  justice;  the  administrative  organization; 
the  judiciary;  the  finances;  the  establishment  of  benevolent  institutions ;  the 
commnnes,  agriculture,  industry,  commerce,  public  instruction  ;  the  ai'my ; 
political  oiganization,  fundamental  principles,  accusations  of  despotism,  and 
the  reply  to  these  accusations. 
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"  It  was  because  the  emperor,"  writes  the  prince,  "  was  the  representative 
of  the  true  ideas  of  liis  age,  that  he  so  easily  acquired  such  an  immense  as- 
cendency. Having  always  a  single  object  before  his  eyes,  he  employed,  con- 
forming to  circumstances,  means  the  most  prompt  to  attain  that  end.  What 
was  that  end?  Liberty,  — yes,  liberty;  and  the  more  one  studies  the  history 
of  Napoleon,  the  more  he  will  become  convinced  of  that  trath. 

"For  liberty  is  like  a  river.  If  it  is  to  bring  nbttndance,  and  not  desolation, 
we  must  dig  it  a  wide  and  deep  channel.  If  in  its  regnlar  and  majestic  course 
s  within  its  natural  hmits,  the  countries  which  it  watera  blesses  its 
;  but,  if  it  come  like  a  torrent  which  bui'sts  its  banks,  it  is  regarded  as 
the  most  terrible  of  evils.  Then  it  excites  universal  hatred ;  and  men  are 
seen  in  their  infatuation  to  recoil  from  liberty,  because  it  destroys,  as  if  they 
would  banish  fire  because  it  burns,  and  water  because  it  drowns. 

"'Liberty,' some  one  says, 'was  not  a  1  ly  th      mperial  laws.'     It  is 

true  that  its  name  was  not  placed  at  the  h  ad  f  11  th  laws ;  but  every  law 
of  the  empire  was  preparing  for  liberty  th        m  p        able  and  sure. 

"When  in  a  countiy  there  are  parties  i  fl  m   1    g  each  other,  and  vio- 

lent hatred  exists,  it  is  necessary  that  tho  pao't  1  Id  disappear,  and  that 
those  hatreds  should  be  appeased,  before  1  b    ty  c      b    possible. 

"  When,  in  a  countiy  democratized  as  was  France,  the  principle  of  equal 
rights  is  not  generally  recognized,  it  is  necessary  that  that  piiuciple  should  be 
introduced  into  aU  the  laws  before  liberty  can  be  possible, 

"  When  there  is  neither  public  spirit,  nor  religion,  nor  political  faith,  it  is 
neeessaiy  to  recreate  at  least  one  of  these  three  before  liberty  can  be  possible. 

"  VVhen  repeated  changes  of  the  constitution  have  destroyed  the  respect 
due  to  law,  it  is  necessary  to  form  again  respect  for  law  before  liberty  cmi  be 
possible. 

"When  the  government,  whatever  may  be  its  form,  has  neitlier  force  nor 
prestige;  when  order  exists  neither-  in  the  administi-ation  nor  in  the  state,  — 
it  is  necessary  to  re-establish  order  before  liberty  can  be  possible. 

"  In  fine,  when  a  nation  is  at  war  with  its  neighbors,  and  when  it  contains 
within  its  own  borders  those  who  are  co-operating  with  the  enemy,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  conquer  those  foes,  and  to  make  them  allies,  before  liberty  can  be 
possible." 

In  a  few  gi-aphic  words,  the  prince  describes  the  chaotic  condition  of  France 
when  Napoleon  returned  from  ■  Egypt,  the  eagerness  with  which  ho  was 
received  by  the  French  people,  the  order  ajid  prosperity  which  he  immedi- 
ately estjiblished ;  and  then  he  gives  an  enumeration  of  the  enactments  of  the 
emperor  by  which  these  results  were  attained : — 

"He  revoked  the  laws  which  deprived  the  relatives  of  emigrants  and  of  the 
former  nobles  of  the  exercise  of  their  political  rights;  he  repealed  the  iaw  of 
foreed  loans;  he  abolislied  the  law  of  hostages;*  he  recalled  the  journalists 

*  "  This  Dii'cctory  liad  usiuTed  dictatorial  powcra,  and  hnd  become  as  despotic  a  government 
as  was  ever  known.  By  one  decree,  a  forceil  loan  of  twentj-foar  millions  of  dollars  was  levied 
upon  the  opulent  classes.  Assnraing  tliat  the  relatives  of  tbs  emigrants  were  the  cause  of  all 
ras  paa^pd  that  all  known  to  have  been  connected  with  the  ancient  n!^ime  should 
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condemnetl  to  exile ;  he  opened  the  gates  of  France  to  move  than  one  hun- 
dred thousand  emigrants ;  he  pacified  La  Vendee ;  he  declared  in  the  Council 
of  State, 'I  will  not  serve  any  party;  I  am  national;  I  will  avail  myself  of 
the  services  of  all  those,  of  whatever  party,  who  will  advance  with  me.'  The 
olei^y  were  divided  into  antagonistic  parties, — the  friends  of  the  Revolution 
and  the  refi-actory  priests;  the  emperor  restored  the  clergy  to  fraternity.  Tho 
republic  of  letters  was  divided  between  the  new  Institute  and  the  ancient 
Academy:  the  emperor  blended  the  aeademiciene  with  the  Institute,  and  the 
savants  were  at  peace,  uniting  their  efibrts  to  inati'uct  the  nation.  There  were 
old  titles  to  which  were  attached  souvenirs  of  glory:  Napoleon  allied  ancient 
France  with  the  new  in  blending  hereditary  titles  with  those  modern  ones 
wliich  were  acquired  by  sei-viees.  The  Jews  formed  a  nation  in  a  nation : 
the  emperor  convoked  the  grand  sanhedrim ;  their  laws  were  reformed ;  and 
the  barriers  which  separated  them  irom  the  rest  of  the  nation  di'sapp eared. 
He  re-established  the  Catholic  religion,  at  the  same  time  declaring  libei-ty  of 
conscience,  and  granting  equal  remaneration  to  ministera  of  all  forms  of  wor- 
ship. Under  the  empire,  every  idea  of  caste  was  destroyed.  No  pei-son 
thought  of  boasting  of  his  parchments.  The  question  was  asked,  What  has 
a  man  done  ?  never,  Of  whom  was  he  born  ?  " 

Thas  the  prince  gave  a  luminous  account  of  the  political  principles  of  the 
Napoleonic  empire,  showing  that  under  that  centralization  which  Napoleon 
regi-etted,  but  which  the  assailment  of  the  empire  by  all  dynastic  Euroi)e  ren- 
dered necessary,  the  government  consecrated  all  its  energies  to  promoting 
the  prosperity  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  The  long  and  glowing  catalogue 
which  he  gives  of  what  Napoleon  accomplished  for  France  is  a  record  such  as 
no  other  monarch  can  show. 

Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  transcribe  this  chapter ;  but  no  impartial 
reader  can  peruse  it  without  the  deep  conviction  that  Napoleon  I.  raeiits  the 
mausoleum  which  a  grateful  nation  has  reai'e.d  to  his  memory  beneath  the 
dome  of  the  Invaltdes. 

"The  government  of  Napoleon,"  he  writes,  "did  not  commit  the  fault,  so 
common  with  many  others,  of  separating  the  interests  of  the  soul  from  the 
body,  rejecting  the  first  as  chimeras,  and  admitting  the  second  only  as  reali- 
ties. ■  Napoleon,  on  the  contrary,  in  giving  an  impulse  to  all  noble  sentiments, 
in  showing  that  merit  and  virtue  conduct  to  opulence  and  honor,  proved  to 
the  people  that  the  best  emotions  of  the  heart  ai-e  the  graceful  drapeiy  of 
material  interests  widely  diffused;  the  same  as  Christian  momls  are  sublime, 
because,  like  the  civil  law,  they  constitute  the  safest  guide  which  we  can  fol- 
low, and  the  best  counsellor  of  our  private  interests.* 

"The  administrative  organization  under  the  empire  had,  like  most  of  the 
institutions  of  that  epoch,  a  momentary  object  to  accomplish,  and  a  more 
remote  end  to  attain.  Central) nation  was  then  the  only  means  of  constituting 
France,  of  estSibltshing  a  stable  regime,  and  of  forming  a  compact  state  capa- 

Ije  seized  as  hostages ;  nnd  tliat  four  shoulil.  be  triinsporlcd  for  every  assassination  thnt  was  com- 
mitted ia  the  district,  and  that  their  property  should  be  liable  fbr  all  acts  of  robbery."  —  Aligim'i 
Eielan/  of  Europe,  toI,  iv.  p.  567. 
*  liioi  Kapolconicnnes,  p.  37. 
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ble  of  resisting  Enrope,  and  of  supporting  afterwards  liberty.  The  excess  of 
centralization  under  the  empire  should  not  be  considered  as  a  system,  definite 
and  final,  bnt  rather  as  a  means,"* 

"The  public  works  which  the  emperor  executed  npon  bo  gi'and  a  scale  were 
not  only  one  of  the  causes  of  the  interior  prosperity  of  France,  but  they 
favored  even  great  social  progi-ess.  These  worfes,  in  multiplying  eommanica- 
tions,  produced  three  signal  advantages :  the  first  was  the  employment  of  all 
the  idle  hands ;  and  thus  it  was  the  solace  of  the  poorer  classes :  the  second 
was  the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce  ;  the  creation 
of  new  roads  and  canals  augmented  the  value  of  the  lands,  and  facilitated  the 
transfiortation  of  all  products:  the  third  was  the  destruction  of  the  spirit  of 
locality,  and  the  removal  of  the  barriers  which  separate  not  only  the  provinces 
of  a  state,  but  different  nations,  by  facilitating  all  the  interconrse  of  men  with 
each  other,  and  in  strengthening  the  ties  which  ought  to  unite  them.  The 
system  of  Napoleon  consisted  of  constructing  by  the  State  a  gi'cat  number 
of  important  works;  and,  as  these  were  finished,  tbey  were  sold,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds were  devoted  to  the  execution  of  other  enterprises.  It  is  important  to 
remark,  that,  notwithstanding  war,  the  emperor  expended  in  twelve  years 
over  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  (one  billion  five  million  francs)  in  public 
works ;  and  the  man  who  had  such  treasures  at  his  disposal,  and  who  distrib- 
uted one  hundred  and  forty  millions  of  dollars  in  endowments,  never  hod  any 
private  property."  f 

"  Public  insPmction  ■'^3xi\<iv[ii\Xedi  in  the  impulse  given  by  the  chief  of  tlie 
State  to  all  Jhe  branches  of  the  administration.  '  None  but  those,'  said  the 
emperor, 'who  wish  to  deceive  the  people,  and  to  rale  for  tbeir  own  profit,  can 
wish  to  retain  the  people  in  ignorance;  for  the  more  the  people  are  educated, 
the  more  there  will  be  who  wiU  be  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  the  laws,  of 
the  need  of  defending  them,  and  the  more  society  ivill  be  established,  happy, 
and  prosperous.' "  } 

"  The  principles  wliich  guided  the  emperor  in  the  choice  of  public  function- 
aries were  far  more  rational  than  those  which  are  in  vogue  at  the  present  day. 
When  he  appointed  the  chief  of  an  administration,  he  did  not  consult  the 
political  shades  of  the  man,  but  his  eapadty  to  discharge  the  duties  of  that 
office.  Thus,  instead  of  searching  into  the  political  antecedents  of  the  minis-  ■ 
ters  whom  he  employed,  he  only  inquired  respecting  their  special  qualifica- 
tions, Chaptal,  the  celebrated  chemist,  is  chained  to  open  iiew  avenues  of 
industry;  the  savant  Denon  is  appointed  director  of  the  Museum  of  Aits; 
Mollien  is  made  minister  of  the  treasury.  That  the  finances  were  so  prosper- 
ous under  the  empire  is  greatly  owing  to  the  :fect  that  Gandin,  Duke  de  Gaete, 
entered  the  ministry  of  finances  under  the  eonsnlate,  and  did  not  leave  the 
post  until  1S14. 

"It  can  be  truly  said  of  the  imperial  system,  that  its  base  was  democratic, 
since  all  its  powers  came  from  the  people ;  while  its  organization  was  hierarchi- 
cal, since  there  were  in  society  difierent  degrees  to  stimulate  all  capacities. 
The  arena  was  open  to  forty  millions  of  people:  merit  alone  distinguished 
them."  § 

*  Ide'es  Kapoleoniennes,  p,  33.        t  Mem,  p.  63.        \  IJom,  p.  G2.        §  Bern,  p.  90. 
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There  nro  many  otlier  passages  of  this  eloquent  chapter  whidi  wu  woakl 
gladly  transcribe ;  but  our  limited  space  forbids.  In  the  next  ohuptei-,  the 
fourth,  the  prince  takes  up  the  foreign  relations  of  France  under  the  empire. 
There  is  here  unfolded  the  foreign  policy  of  the  emperor,  the  blessings  he 
conferred  upon  other  nations,  —  Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany,  "Westphalia, 
Poland,  —  and  his  designs  for  Spain. 

"The  more  the  secrets  of  diplomacy  are  developed,  the  more  one  is  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  that  Napoleon  was  led  step  by  step,  by  the  force  of  events, 
to  that  gigantic  power  which  was  created  by  war,  and  which  war  destroyed. 
He  was  not  the  aggre^or;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  incessantly  obliged  to 
i-epel  the  coalitions  of  Europe.  If  at  times  he  appeared  to  anticipate  the 
projects  of  his  enemies,  it  ia  because  in  the  initiative  lies  the  guaranty  of 
success."  * 

"Let  us  rapidly  glance  through  that  grand  drama  which  commenced  at 
Areola,  and  which  was  terminated  at  Waterloo,  and  we  shall  see  that  Ifapo- 
leon  appears  as  one  of  those  extraordinary  beings  whom  Providence  creates 
to  be  the  majestic  instrument  of  its  impeneti-able  designs;  aad  whose  mission 
is  so  traced  out  in  advance,  that  an  invisible  foi-ce  seems  to  compel  them  to 
accomplish  it."  f 

In  a  few  pages  a  very  graphic  sketch  is  given  of  this  wonderful  career, 
which  sketch  is  closed  with  the  following  words :  — 

"  Waterloo  1 — here  evei-y  French  voice  falters,  and  there  is  room  only  for 
tears,  —  tears  for  the  conquered,  teai's  for  the  conqueror,  who  will  regret, 
sooner  or  later,  having  overthrown  the  only  man  who  had  become  the  media- 
tor between  two  hostile  ages. 

"  All  our  wai-s  came  from  England.  England  would  never  listen  to  any 
proposition  for  peace.  In  the  year  1800,  the  emperor  wrote  to  the  King  of 
England,  'The  war  which  has  now  for  eight  years  ravaged  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe  —  must  it  he  eternal  ?  is  there  no  way  of  putting  an  end  to  it? 
How  is  it  that  two  nations,  the  most  enlightened  in  Europe,  more  powerful 
than  is  necessary  for  their  safety  and  independence,  can  sacrifice  to  ideas  of 
vain  grandeur  the  interests  of  commerce,  internal  prosperity,  and  the  liajipi- 
ness  of  families?  How  is  it  that  they  do  not  perceive  that  peace  is  the  firat 
of  necessities  as  the  firet  of  glories  ? ' 

"  In  the  year  1805,  the  emperor  addressed  to  tlie  same  sovereign  the  follow- 
ing words;  'The  world  is  sufficiently  large  for  our  two  nations  to  live  in  it; 
and  reason  has  sufficient  power  to  conciliate  all  difficulties,  if  there  be  on  the 
one  side  and  the  other  but  the  disposition.  Peace  is  the  wish  of  my  heart ; 
but  war  has  not  been  injurious  to  my  gloiy.  I  conjure  your  Majesty  not  to 
refuse  yourself  the  happiness  of  giving  peace.' 

"  In  1808,  Napoleon  united  himself  with  Alexander  in  the  endeavor  to  in- 
duce the  British  cabinet  to  consent  to  ideas  of  conciliation."  J 

The  sixth  chapter  speaks  of  the  causes  of  the  fall  of  the  emperor.  "  It  is  a 
consolation,"  he  writes,  "  for  those  who  feel  the  blood  of  the  great  man  flowing 
in  their  veins,  to  think  of  the  regrets  which  accompanied  his  loss.     It  is  a  grand 

«  Id&s  KiipolPOMcunes,  p,  110,  t  Mem,  p.  111.  J  Idem. 
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aod  elevating  tlionght,  that  it  took  all  the  efforts  of  combined  Europe  to  tear 
Napoleon  from  this  France  wiiieh  he  had  rendered  so  gi'eat.  It  was  not  tlie 
French  people  in  their  wrath  who  sapped  hia  throne :  there  were  required 
twice  twelve  hnndi-ed  thousand  foreigners  to  break  the  imperial  sceptre.  It 
is  a  noble  funeral  for  a  sovereign  where  a  weeping  country  and  gloiy  in 
mourning  accompany  him  to  his  last  abode."  * 

The  seventh  and  last  chapter,  entitled  the  Conclusion,  closes  with  the  fol- 
lowing words :  — 

"  The  period  of  the  empire  was  a  moital  war  against  the  old  European  sys-  , 
tern.    The  old  system tiinm plied.    But,  notwithstanding  the  fall  of  Napoleon, 
Napoleonian  ideas  have  germinateii  in  all  directions.     The  conquerora  them- 
selves have  adopted  the  ideas  of  the  conquered,  and  the  nations  are  eshausting 
themselves  in  effoita  to  restore  what  Napoleon  had  established  among  tliom. 

"  In  France,  there  is  the  incessant  demand,  under  other  names  and  other 
forms,  for  the  realization  of  the  ideas  of  the  emperor.  If  any  gi'and  work  is 
executed,  it  is  generally  but  some  project  of  the  emperor  which  is  carried  out. 
Every  act  of  powei',  every  proposition  of  the  Chambers,  must  place  itself 
under  the  shield  of  Napoleon  to  be  popular. 

"Italy,  Poland,  have  sought  to  recover  that  national  organization  which 
Napoleon  gave  them. 

"  Spain  sheds  treely  the  blood  of  her  children  to  re-establish  those  institu- 
tions which  the  decrees  of  Bayonne  in  1808  guaranteed  to  her. 

"In  London,  also,  a  re-action  has  taken  place;  and  one  has  seen  the  major- 
general  of  the  French  army  at  Waterloo  feledhy  the  English  people  equally 
with  the  conqueror. 

"Bel^nm  in  1830  manifested  eagerly  its  desh'e  to  become  what  it  was 
under  tlie  empire. 

"Many  countries  in  Germany  demand  the  laws  which  Napoleon  had  given 
them. 

"'The  Swiss  cantons,  with  a  common  accord,  prefer,  to  the  compact  which 
now  binds  tliem,  the  act  of  mediation  of  1803. 

"In  fine,  we  have  seen,  even  in  a  democratic  republic  at  Berae,  the  districts 
which  had  formerly  belonged  to  France  reclaiming  in  1338,  of  the  Bernese 
Goveniment,  the  imperial  laws  of  which  the  iucoip oration  with  that  republic 
has  deprived  them  since  1815. 

"  Who,  then,  we  may  ask,  are  the  truly  great  statesmen  ?  —  those  who  found 
a  system  which  fails,  notwithstanding  all  their  power?  or  those  who  found  a 
system  which  survives  their  defeat,  and  springs  anew  from  their  ashes  ? 

"  The  Napoleonian  ideas  have  the  character  of  ideas  which  regulate  the 
movement  of  society,  since  they  advance  of  their  own  force,  though  deprived 
of  their  author.  It  is  no  longer  necessaj-y  to  reconstruct  the  system  of  the 
emperor  :  it  reconstructs  itself.  Sovereigns  and  people  al!  aid  to  re-establish 
it,  because  each  sees  in  it  a  guaranty  of  order,  of  peace,  and  of  pi-osperity. 

"Where  else  shall  we  to-day  find  the  man  who  places  his  impress  upon  the 
world  through  the  respect  due  to  tlie  superiority  of  his  conceptions? 

*  Idcca  Kapoliioniennes,  p.  146. 
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"  Let  US  repeat,  then,  in  conclusion,  that  the  Napoleonian  idea  is  not  an  idea 
of  war,  but  a  social,  mdustria!,  commercial,  humanitarian  idea.  If  to  some 
men  it  seems  always  saironnded  with  the  thunders  of  comhat,  it  is  because  it 
was  indeed  too  long  enveloped  in  the  smoke  of  cannon  and  the  dust  of  battles ; 
but  now  the  clouds  are  dissipated,  and  we  see  through  the  glory  of  arms  a 
civil  gloiy  more  grand  and  more  durable. 

"Let  the  ashes  of  the  emperor  repose  in  peace.  His  memory  becomes 
gnndei  e^ery  day.  Each  wave  that  breaks  upon  the  rock  of  St.  Helena 
.  bungs  iMth  the  breeze  to  Europe  a  homage  to  his  raemoiy,  a  regret  to  his 
leraims ,  -ind  the  echo  of  Longwood  repeats  over  his  tomb,  'The  xations, 

FKEB,  ■WILL  LABOH  EVEKTWHERE  TO  KECONSTEUCT  THT  WOEK.' "  * 

*  Tlie  Id^ea  Napoleonieiinca '  exciMd  the  highest  degtec  of  interest.  At  Pnris,  four  ertitioiia 
■nere  published.  The  work  was  translated  into  all  the  languages  of  Europe.  All  agreed  in 
reco^nizmff  in  their  author  a  mind  of  rare  speculative  ability,  a  man  of  good  iliuth,  and  a  states- 
man whose  merits  and  defects  had  at  least  the  advantage  of  not  belonging  to  any  of  the  schools 
■nhitli  hod  thus  far  brought  misfortune  to  France.  This  publication,  in  directing  the  genwal 
attention  to  the  nephew  of  the  emperor,  in  pointing  him  out  to  the  consideration  of  his  fcllow- 
citizens,  produced  all  the  effect  which  tould  then  bo  produced ;  for  France  was  not  llien  ripe  for 
anjmanorfor  any  event;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  grand  deception  of  1830,  it  was  more  Ihan 
ever  distrustful  of  change."  —  Histoire  du  Prince  Loais  Napoldba,  pta-B.  E^aaalt,  p.  144. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

PRINCE    LOUIS    IN    LOKDOK. 

Les  Idfts  Napole'oniennes.  —  Habils  of  Louis  Napoleon,  —  Tosljinony  of  Acquaintances.  —  Views 
of  Government.  —  Severe  Studies.  —  Unpopulari^  of  Louis  Philippe.  — Attempts  at  Assas- 
sination.—  The  Napoleonic  Idea.  —  Fiesehi.  — Narrow  Escape  of  the  Eoyal  Family,  —  Secret 
Societies. —  Virulence  of  the  Press.  —  Inaugnration  of  the  Are  de  I'Etoile.  —  Seclusion  of 
the  King.  —  Napoleonic  Sjmpathies.  —  The  Emperor's  Stfitue  restored  to  the  Column  in  the 
Place  Vendfime.  —  Letter  from  Joseph  Bonaparte.  —  The  Bourbon  Law  of  Proscription.  — 
Jostification  for  the  Efforts  of  the  Prince.  — Death  of  Cliarles  X,  —  Socialist  Insurrection.  — 
M.  Thiers  Primp  Minister.  —  Demand  for  the  EemaJns  of  Knpoleon.  —  Preparation  for  their 
R  n      al 

IHE  1  enmkable  work  entitled  "  Les  Iclees  Napoleoniennes  "  could 
not  ln\e  been  iviitten  in  the  leisure  houra  of  an  idle  man  of 
pleasiiie  Every  page  indicates  extensive  reading,  profonnd 
leseatcli  and  deep  meditation.  It  trents  of  the  highest  and 
most  difficult  themes  which  can  engross  human  attention.  It 
lequiiei  that  the  mind  should  be  disciplined  by  many  years  of 
pitiei  t  tu  Ij  to  enable  it  to  present  in  such  lucid  order  the  highest  intellect- 
ual achievements  of  the  statesman  and  the  pbUosopber. 

The  French  Government  was  at  this  time  very  anxioas  to  propitiate  the 
Libei'al  ]iarty,  and  in  this  endeavor  was  continually  adopting  measures  which 
gave  new  life  and  zeal  to  those  who  were  in  favor  of  restoring  the  imperial 
dynasty.  An  annual  pension  was  voted  by  the  Chambei-s,  of  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars,  to  Caroline  Bonaparte,  the  widow  of  Murat.  Monuments  were 
continually  being  erected  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  pei-petuate  the 
memory  of  the  achievements  of  Napoleon.  ' 

"The  press,"  says  Alison,  "cautiously  but  assiduously  inculcated  the  same 
ideas;  and  the  veiy  i-emarkable  work  of  Prince  Louis,  'Les  Id^es  Napoleo- 
niennes,'  in  a  skilful  manner  favoi-ed  them  by  representing  the  incessant  wars, 
which  were  the  chief  reproach  against  his  memory  (the  emperor's),  as  a  tem- 
porary and  painful  effort  to  secui-e  that  general  and  lasting  peace  which  was 
the  grand  object  of  his  desire. 

"  Napoleon,"  it  was  said,  "  was  always  the  fi-iend  of  peace ;  he  was  the  pro- 
tector of  commerce  and  industiy :  it  was  for  t!iis  he  waged  war  with  England, 
the  eternal  oppressor  of  both.  He  was  the  civihzer  of  the  world,  the  most 
pacific  and  liberal  sovereign  that  ever  reigned.  It  was  for  the  interests  of 
real  fi-eedom  that  he  suppressed  the  Tiibnnate,  its  worst  en&tny,  and  chr.sed 
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the  deputies  who  had  betriiyed  it  out  of  the  wiudows  of  St.  Clone!.  If  he 
went  to  Moscow,  it  was  that  he  might  conqner  the  peace  of  the  worlcl  in  the 
Ki-emljn.  If  ho  sacrificed  millions  of  soldiers,  it  was  because  peace  could  he 
purchased  at  no  lower  piice." 

"These  ideas,"  saya  Alison,  "were  not  only  sedulously  inculcated  iu  'La 
Capitole,'  a  journal  specially  devoted  to  the  Napoleon  interests,  but  in  several 
other  publieations  in  France  and  foreign  States,  The  report  was  carefully 
circulated  in  secret,  and  therefore  the  more  readily  believed,  that  Prince  Na- 
poleon was  in  reality  supported  by  Austria,  Russia,  and  Great  Britain :  and 
in  a  pamphlet  published  at  this  time,  which  made  considerable  sensation,  it 
was  openly  asserted  that  the  existing  government  was  incapable  of  providing 
for  the  secarity,  prosperity,  and  glory  of  France;  and  that  the  Napoleon 
dynasty  alone  was  equal  to  its  requirements."* 

Those  who  were  acquainted  with  Loiiis  Napoleon,  this  solitary,  reticent 
young  man,  at  this  period  of  his  life,  when  he  was  residing  an  exile  in  Eng- 
land, describe  him  as  an  earnest,  toilsome  student.  At  the  early  h»ur  of  six 
ill  the  morning,  he  was  almost  invariably  in  his  cabinet,  whei-e  he  worked 
uninterruptedly  until  noon.  He  then  took  his  breakfast,  which  seldom  occu- 
pied more  than  ten  minutes.  After  this  repast,  he  read  the  jouraals,  eai'efully 
taking  notes  of  whatever  was  most  important  in  the  news  or  politics  of  tlie 
day.  At  two  o'clock,  his  friends  undei-stood  that  be  was  ready  to  receive 
visitors.  At  four  o'clock,  he  devoted  an  hour  to  his  own  private  afiairs  ;  and, 
mounting  his  horse  at  five,  took  a  ride  in  the  parli.  At  seven  o'clock,  he 
dined;  and  generally  found  an  hour  or  two  in  the  evening  to  continue  his 
studies. 

"  As  to  his  tastes  and  habits,  they  are  those  of  a  man  who  appreciates  life 
only  on  its  serious  side.  He  does  not  value  luxury  for  its  own  sake.  In  the 
morning,  he  is  dressed  for  the  day.  Of  all  his  household  he  wears  the  plainest 
clothes,  though  there  is  always  .about  his  dress  a  certain  milit-ary  elegance." 

The  same  writer  from  whom  we  have  quoted  the  last  sentence,  the  author 
of  the  "  Letters  from  London,"  thus  describes  the  appearance  of  the  prince  at 
this  time  ■  — 

"He  IS  of  middle  size  of  in  agieeal  le  countenance,  and  has  a  military  air. 
To  peisoml  advantiges  he  idds  the  moie  seductive  distinction  of  manners 
simple  mtural  ind  fill  of  good  taste  ni  1  eise.  At  first  sight,  I  was  sti-uck 
with  his  iesembhnce4r0  Pi  nee  Eugene  ind  the  Empress  Josephine  his  grand- 
mother but  I  did  not  lem^lk  i  like  lesemblance  to  the  emperor.  But  by 
attentnely  obiening  tl  e  essential  fentuic  that  is,  those  not  depending  on 
more  oi  kss  filncss  or  moie  oi  le'is  beii  1  we  soon  discover  that  the  Napo- 
leonic ty]  e  IS  lepioduced  with  astonishing  fidelity. 

"It  1  m  fact,  the  same  loftj  toiehead  bioad  and  straight;  the  same  nose, 
of  fine  pioporti  IS  the  same  ^nyeje«  though  the  expression  is  milder;  it 
is  particulaily  the  same  contoui  and  mchnation  of  the  head.  The  latter,  espe- 
cially when  the  prince  turns,  is  so  full  of  the  Napoleonic  air  as  to  make  a 
soldier  of  the  Old  Guard  thrill  at  the  sight.     The  distinguishing  expression  of 

•  Alison,  vol.  iii.  p;  240. 
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the  features  of  the  young  prince  is  that  of  nobleness  and  gravity ;  aiicl  yef ,  Hir 
from  being  barsh,  hia  countenance,  on  tlie  contrary,  breatlies  a  sentiment  of 
mildness  and  benevolence.  But  what  excites  the  greatest  interest  is  thnt 
indefinabie  tinge  of  melancholy  and  thoughtful n ess  obseiTable  in  the  slightest 
movement,  and  revealing  the  noble  sufferings  of  exile. 

"Bntfrom  this  portrait  yon  must  not  figure  to  yoai-self  one  of  those  elegant 
young  men,  those  Adonises  of  romance,  who  excite  the  admiration  of  the' 
drawing-room.  There  is  nothing  of  efleminacy  in  the  young  Napoleon.  The 
dark  shadows  of  bis  countenance  Indicate  an  energetic  nature.  His  assured 
lo.ok,  his  glance,  at  once  quick  and  thoughtful,  every  thing  about  him,  points 
out  one  of  those  exceptional  natures,  one  of  those  great  souls,  that  li(-e  by 
meditating  on  great  things,  and  that  alone  are  capable  of  accomplishing  tbem," 

Sir  Ardiibald  Alison  testifies  as  follows  to  the  cbai-acter  and  habits  of  the 
prince,  while  in  England,  at  this  time :  — 

"The  idea  of  a  destiny,  and  his  having  a  mission  to  perfoinu,  was  throughout 
a  fixed  one  in  Louis  Napoleon's  mind.  No  disaatere  shook  his  confidence  in 
Jiis  stai',  or  his  belief  in  the  ultimate  fulfilment  of  his  destiny.  This  is  well 
known  to  all  who  were  intimate  with  him  in  this  country  after  be  returned 
from  America  in  1837. 

"  Among  other  noble  booses  the  hospitality  of  which  be  shared  was  that 
of  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  at  Buchanan,  near  Loehlomond,  and  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  at  Brodick  Castle,  in  the  Island  of  Arran.  His  manner  in  both 
was,  in  general,  gi^ave  and  taciturn.  He  was  wrapped  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  futiti-e,  and  indifferent  to  the  present. 

"In  1839,  the  present   Earl  of  W ,  then  Lord  B ,  came  to  visit 

•the  author,  after  having  been  some  days  with  Louis  Napoleon  at  Buchanan 
House,     One  of  the  first  things  he  said  was,  — 

"'Only  think  of  that  young  man  Louis  Napoleon!  Nothing  can  persuade 
him  that  be  is  not  to  be  Emperor  of  Finance.  The  Strasburg  afiiiir  has  not  in 
th^  least  shaken  Jiim.  He  is  thinking  constantly  of  what  he  is  to  do  when  he 
is  on  the  throne.' 

"Tlie  Duke  of  N also  Siud  to  the  author  in  1854,  '  Several  years  ago, 

before  the  Revolution  of  1848, 1  met  Louis  Napoleon  often  at  Brodick  Castle, 
in  Arran.  We  frequently  went  out  to  shoot  together.  Neither  cared  much 
for  the  sport ;  and  we  soon  sat  down  on  a  heatheiy  brow  of  Groatfell,  and 
began  to  speak  seriously.  He  always  opened  these  conferences  by  discoursing 
on  what  he  would  do  when  Emperor  of  France.  Among  other  things,  he 
said  he  would  obtain  a  grant  from  the  Chambers  to  drain  the  marebes  of  the 
Eries,  which,  you  know,  once  fully  cultivated,  became  fiooded  when  the  in- 
habitants, who  were  chiefly  Protestants,  left  the  countiy  on  the  Revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes;  and,  what  is  very  eui-ious,  I  see  in  the  newspapei's  of  the 
day  that  he  has  got  a  grant  of  two  millions  of  francs  from  the  Charabei's  to 
begin  the  draining.of  those  very  marshes,' 

"All  that  belongs  to  Louis  Napoleon  is  now  pubhc  property ;  and  those 
noble  persons  will  forgive  the  author  if  he  endeavors  to  resoae  ftom  oblivion 
anecdotes  so  eminently  illustrative  of  the  fixity  of  purpose,  which  is  the  most 
remarkable  feature  in  that  very  eminent  man's  character.    This  idea  of  a 
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destiny,  of  ji  etiic,  or  a  miasiou,  which  are  only  ctiffereiit  words  for  the  same 
thing,  will  be  found  to  have  a  fixed  belief  in  most  men  who  attain  to  ultimate 
greatness.  Whether  it  is  that  the  disposition  of  mind  which  leads  to  ench  a 
belief  works  out  its  own  accomplishment  by  tbo  energy  and  pei-severance 
which  it  infuses  into  the  character,  and  which  enables  its  possessor  to  rise 
superior  to  ail  the  storms  of  fate,  or  that  Providence  darkly  reveals  to  the 
chosen  insti'uments  of  great  things,  'the  vessels  of  honor'  to  which  the  work- 
ing-ocit  of  its  pui-poses  in  human  affaira  is  intrusted,  enough  of  the  future  to 
secure  its  accomplish meot,  will  forever  remain  a  mystery  in  this  world."* 

The  Countess  of  Blessington  was  then  in  the  prime  of  her  sad  yet  brilliant 
career.  Her  saloons  at  Gore  House  were  the  resort  of  the  most  polished  and 
intellectual  society  of  England ;  and  distinguished  visitors  from  all  parts  of 
the  Continent  were  gathei-ed  at  her  receptions.  I«ady  Blessington  had  met 
Queen  Hortense  and  Louis  Napoleon  in  Italy,  and  wa.s  exceedingly  attached 
to  the  queen.  Louis  Napoleon  was  always  a  welcome  guest  at  these  re-unions. 
Here  he  became  the  intimate  friend  of  Count  d'Oraay,  one  of  the  most  attrae- 
i\\e  of  men  in  his  warmth  of  heart  and  genial  address,  and  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  in  genius  and  varied  intellectual  accomplishments.  Hei-e  he  also 
frequently  met  the  Earl  of  Eglinton;  and  he  attended  the  celebrated  touraa- 
ment  at  Eglinton  Castle,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  skill  in  horse- 
manship. 

"  The  intimacy  with  Lord  Eglinton  continued  after  the  marriage  of  the  earl ; 
and  Louis  Napoleon  was  frequently  invited  to  stay  at  the  castle.  The  impres- 
sion that  he  made  on  Lady  Eglinton  and  her  visitors  was  that  of  a  quiet, 
gentlemanly,  inofiensive  young  man,  who  contributed  nothing  either  to  the 
conversation  or  amusement  of  the  company.  He  was  skilfal  at  all  physical 
exercises,  but  very  still  and  silent  in  a  drawing-room;  and  certainly  left  no 
impression  of  posseasuig  greaf  powers  of  mind,  or  extraordinajy  capacities  of 
any  kind.  When  the  ladies  witlidrew  from  the  table,  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  leaving;  and  usually  proceeded  to  the  nureery,  where  he  had  impressed 
the  three  young  daughters  of  the  countess  by  a  former  mai-riage  with  a  gi-eat 
idea  of  his  talents  in  all  baby  plays,  such  as  ball,  bljnd-man's-buf^  &c. ;  but 
more  e.fpecially  they  remembered  his  extraordinaiy  genius  in  making  rabbits 
and  shadows  on  the  wall."  f 

At  this  time,  the  prince  established  a  journal  which  he  intended  to  issue 
monthly,  as  the  vehicle  through  which  he  ctfuld  convey  to  the  public,  and 
particularly  to  the  French  people,  his  political  views.  The  journal  was  called 
"The  Napoleonist  Idea."     One  number  only  appeared,  in  consequence  of 

*  Histoiy  of  Em-opo  from  tlio  roll  of  Nnpoleon  I.,  vol.  ill.  p.  213. 

"  To  an  American  gentlemna  of  high  character,  who  convcrEcd  with  him  nt  this  time,  he 
undisgniseiJly  mndc  known  his  intention  to  seize  the  first  moment  of  fbrtnne  (o  overthrow  the 
govcmmeuc  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  aid  in  the  estublishment  of  a  repnblio  in  rrauee.  '  That 
time  too,  sir,'  he  said,  'is  as  sure  to  come  as  the  ashes  of  Napoleon  areoneday  to  veposeon  the 
banks  of  the  Seine.'  In  fact,  and  probably  without  his  knowledge,  nf^oiiatlons  were  then  ireiid- 
iTig  between  Eiighind  nnd  France  foe  the  removal  of  tho  hodj-  of  the  emperor  W  the  Invalidcs." 
—  Napokaii  D^:iasfy,  hi/ the  Bo'heley  JIfen,  p.  SB4. 

t  Italy  and  the  War  of  1859,  by  Jnlie  do  Mat^ueritKs,  p.  79. 
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events  soon  to  be  iiiiiTated.  This  Napoleonist  JLlea,  which  he  attempted  to 
elucidate  in  all  his  writings,  consisted,  as  we  have  seen,  of  a  democratic  or 
republican  admin istration  under  monarchical  or  iuipeiial  forms.  lie  contendetl, 
that,  in  the  present  state  of  Europe,  France,  sui'rounded  by  hostile  dynasties, 
could  not  sncceasfttlly  resist  her  powerful  foes  abroad,  and  at  the  same  time 
control  sti'ii^liiig  parties  of  Bourbonists  and  Orleanists  and  Socialists  at  liomc, 
with  a  i-epublican  form  of  goveniment  like  that  so  niagnificeotly  successful 
in  the  United  States  of  America. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  ai'gued  that  the  French  people  were  too  enlightened, 
too  determined  in  their  love  of  liberty,  long  to  tolerate  the  despotism  oi' 
the  old  feudal  r4gime,  —  a  government,  which,  neglecting  the  interests  of  the 
masses  of  the  people,  seeks  only  to  fiivor  the  rich  and  the  noble.  He  con- 
tended that  the  imperial  r^ublie  of  Napoleon  I^  whom  his  foes  had  stigma- 
tized as  "  the  child  and  the  champion  of  democracy,"  was  just  the  government 
which  the  French  nation  needed  and  desired  ;  that  the  French  people  had  estab- 
lished such  a  government  by  "nearly  four  millions  of  votes;  that  it  had  proved 
a  magniflcent  success,  notwithstanding  all  despotic  Em'ope  was  arrayed  against 
it ;  and  that  at  last  it  was  only  by  the  advance  of  "  twice  twelve  hundred  thou- 
siind  "  foreign  bayonets  that  this  government  for  the  people  was  overthrown, 
and  tlie  old  feudal  despotism  re-established. 

And  he  ai-gued,  with  confidence  which  exposed  him  to  ridicule,  but  which 
subsequent  facts  have  proved  to  the  whole  world  to  be  true,  that,  just  so  soon 
as  the  question  could  be  submitted  to  the  universal  suffrage  of  the  French  peo- 
ple, they  wtjuld  by  acclaim  re-establish  the  empire.  At  all  events,  and  whatever 
might  be  their  choice,  he  contended  that  it  was  the  Napoleonist  idea  that  the 
question  should  be  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  French  people  by  the 
voice  of  universal  suffrage ;  that  they,  and  they  alone,  had  a  right  to  choose 
for  themselves  what  forai  of  government  tliey  would  adopt.  It  was  for  them 
to  decide  whether  they  would  have  for  their  sovereign  a  Bourbon,  an  Orleans, 
or  a  Bonaparte,  —  wJiether  they  would  have  an  empire,  a  kingdom, or  a  repub- 
lic. There  can  be  no  peace  in  France,  was  his  constant  assertion,  until  the 
people,  by  universal  suffrage,  ai'e  peiraitted  to  select  theii'  govei-nment  for 
themselves. 

While  the  prince  was  thus  occupied  with  these  severe  studies,  and  finding 
recreation  in  the  most  polished  and  the  most  illustrious  circles  of  English 
society,  France  continued  to  be  agitated  with  tumults  and  insun-ections.  The 
billows  of  popular  discontent  incessantly  dashed  agiunst  the  throne  of  Louis 
Pliilippe. 

Lafayette  had  contribnted  more  than  any  other  man  in  placing  Louis  Plii- 
lippe  upon  the  throne.  As  a  reward,  he  had  been  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  National  Guards  of  Fi-aoce.  With  his  great  popularitj-,  this 
placed  in  his  hands  a  weapon,  with  which,  if'he  pleased,  he  could  demolish 
the  throne  which  he  had  so  essentially  aided  in  constructing.  The  general 
discontent  with  the  new  government  was  manifest  from  the  incessant  apjienls 
with  which  Lafayette  was  beset  by  deputations  from  the  National  Guni'd  in 
Paris  and  from  the  provinces.  He  did  not  repel  these  deputations,  but 
received  them  iu  a  fliendly  way.    As  if  conscious  of  bis  power,  he  said,— 
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"  We  must  let  tlie  goyeiiiinoiit  go  on,  appreciate  it,  judge  it.  The  people, 
in  the  last  resort,  always  remain  sovereign ;  and  nothing  is  more  easy  tlian  to 
undo  what  is  done."  * 

Loiiis  Philippe  was  informed  of  all  this,  and  ho  trembled,  Lafayette  re- 
viewed sixty  thousand  of  the  National  Guai-d  of  Paris.  R.  was  a  magoificent 
spectacle ;  but  it  said  to  the  king,  "  You  are  in  the  power  of  the  man  wlio 
has  such  an  arnjy  at  his  command."  Lafayette  was  dismissed,  the  king 
"cloaking  the  dismissal  under  the  pretext  of  appointing  him  lionorary  com- 
mander of  the  Guard;"  but  no  one  was  deceived. 

M.  de  Lafayette,  while  in  command  of  these  troops,  taking  advantage  of  , 
the  influence  which  his  position  gave  him,  and  acting  as  the  organ  of  the 
Liberal  party,  had  made  three  demands  of  the  king:  the  firat  was,  that  he 
should  dissolve  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  majority  of  whom  wei-e  liostile 
to  republican  ideas ;  secondly,  that  all  pei-sons  paying  dii-ect  taxes  should  be 
admitted  to  the  suffrage ;  and,  thii-dly,  that  the  peers  should  be  elected,  and 
that  the  peerage  should  be  for  life  only.  * 

"Thus  tlie  dictatoi',"  says  Alison,  "the  head  of  tlie  National,  whicli  might 
now  be  called  the  Pretorian  Guard,  demanded  wliat,  in  France,  where 
there  were  four  millions  of  pereons  f)aying  direct  taxes,  was  equivalent  to 
universal  suffrage,  and  the  abolition  of  the  peerage,  whether  hereditary  or  for 
life,  and  the  substitution  of  an  elective  senate  in  its  room..  This  was  certainly 
the  realization  of  his  favorite  dream  of  a  '  monarchy  surrounded  with'  repub- 
lican institutions.' "  t 

Tlie  straggles  of  the  various  parties  to  gain  the  ascendency_  were  daily 
growing  more  violent,  and  the  position  of  the  king  more  embarrassing.     Gui- 
zot,  the  prime  minister  of  Louis  Philippe,- says  that  force  and  corruption  were    ' 
the  means  by  which  the  government  was  maintained ;  and  he  adds  that  this 
was  rendered  indispensable  by  absolute  and  overbearing  necessity.  J 

The  king  deemed  it  essential  to  keep  sixty  thousand  regular  troops  in  the 
capital  or  its  immediate  vicinity ;  and  strong  bodies  of  n  1  tT  y  w  e  continu- 
ally patrolling  the  streets.  Lai'ge  numbers  of  arrests  w  i,  male  1  Ij  The 
old  Jacobinical  spirit  of  the  Revolution  of  1789  began  to  man  fe  t  t  elf  por- 
tentously in  journals  established  to  advocate  socialistic  [  nnc  pies  11  e  most 
violent  appeals  were  made  to  the  passions  of  the  pnbl  c  The  Pa  s  Trib- 
une," the.  organ  of  this  party,  in  its  isiiue  of  Aug.  20,  18oo,  says, — 

"Yesterday  evening,  twenty-eight  persons  accused  of  seditious  practices 
were  arrested  and  sent  to  prison  by  the  agentj  of  the  police.  Never  did 
tyranny  advance  with  such  rapid  strides  as  it  is  doing  at  the  present  moment 
in  F)-ance.  It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  it  was  Napoleon,  or  the  Restoration,  or 
Lonis  Pliilippe,  who  extinguished  fi'eedom  in  France.  It  was  the  overthrow 
of  RobespieiTe  which  was  the  iata!  stroke.  We  have  never  since  known  what 
liberty  was:  we  have  lived  only  under  a  succession  of  tyrants.  Impressed 
with  these  ideas,  a  band  of  patriots  liave  commenced  the  republication  of  the 
speeches  of  Robespierre,  St.  Just,  and  Marat,  which  will  be  rendered  accessi- 

*  Alison's  History  of  Europe  from  the  Full  of  Napoleon  I.,  vol.  ii.  p.  408. 

t  Alison,  vol.  vi.  p.  422.  J  Idem,  vol.  iii.  p.  S9. 
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ble  to  the  very  humblest  of  the  people  by  the  nioclerate  piice  of  a  sous  a 
number,  at  which  it  is  sold.  They  will  fincl  every  thing  that  philosophy  could 
discern,  or  inteJligeace  reveal,  or  humanity  desire,  or  learning  enforce,  in  their 
incomparable  prbdnctiona." 

In  the  next  day's  issue,  we  find  the  following:  "  Yesterday,  eighteen  moi'e 
persons  accused  of  seditions  practices  were  sent  to  prison.  How  long  will 
the  citizens  of  Paris  pei-mit  a  despotism  to  exist  among  them  to  which  there 
has  been  nothing  comparable  since  the  days  of  Napoleon  ?  T4ie  tyranny  of 
the  rich  over  the  poor  is  the  real  plague  which  infests  society,  —  the  Uemal 
soni'ce  of  oppi-ession,  in  comparison  with  which  all  othei-s  are  as  dust  in  the 
balance.  What  have  we  gained  by  the  Revolution  ?  Merely  tlie  substitution 
of  tJie  Chauss^e  d'Antin  for  the  Faubourg  St.  Gfermaine ;  an  aristocracy  of 
bankers  for  one  of  nobles.  Wiiat  have  the  people  gained  by  the  change  ? 
Ai'e  they  better  fed  or  clothed  or  lodged  than  before  t  What  is  it  to  them 
that  their  oppressore  are  no  longer  dukes  or  counts  ?  Tyi-anny  can  come  from 
the  bureau  as  well  as  from  the  palace.  There  will  be  no  real  regeneration  to 
France  till  a  more  eqrtal  distribution  of  property  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  the 
calamities  of  the  time." 

The  Napoleonist  idea  was  as  antagonistic  to  this  agrarianism  of  the  Social- 
ists as  it  was  to  the  despotism  of  the  old  regime.  In  July  of  1835  there  was 
a  very  magnificent  celebration  of  the  Revolution  which  had  driven  the'  Bour- 
bons from  the  throne,  and  placed  the  crown  upon  the  brow  of  Louis  Philippe. 
The  National  Guards  were  drawn  up  upon  the  Boulevards,  extending  from 
the  Madeleine  to  the  Place  of  the  Bastille.  The  king,  accompanied  by  bis 
three  sons,  the  Dukes  of  Orleans,  Nemoura,  and  Joinville",  and  attended  by  a 
splendid  sta^  rode  along  the  line,  receiving  frequent  acclamations  from  the 
troops  and  the  immense  crowd  of  spectators. 

Just  as  the  royal  cortege  ari'ived  opposite  the  gate  of  the  Jardin  Tare,  there 
was  Jieard  a  loud  report,  like  that  of  a  number  of  petards  exploding  simulta- 
neously; and  in  an  instant  a  large  void  appeared  in  the  street,  as  if  the 
thunderbolts  of  battle  had  suddenly  burst  in  the  midst  of  the  throng.  The 
pavements  were  strewn  ivith  wounded  men  and  horses,  the  dying  and  the 
dead.  A  puff  of  smoke  from  a  neighboring  chambei'- window  guided  the 
police  to  the  haunt  of  the  assassin.  The  "infernal  machine,"  which  had  killed 
outright  eleven  persons,  and  grievously  wounded  twenty-nine,  consisted  Of 
twenty-four  miisket-ban-els,  so  arranged  as  to  go  off  all  at  once,  and  to  enfilade 
the  royal  cortege  as  it  passed  along  the  street  at  the  distance  of  but  a  few 
feet  from  the  muzzles  of  this  murderous  weapon.  The  miserable  assassin  was 
reckless  of  the  li\-es  of  othei-s  thronging  the  streets,  could  he  but  efiect  the 
death  of  all  the  members  of  the  i-oyal  household. 

The  baii'els  were  heavily  loaded,  —  each  one  filled  with  bullets,  —  the  train 
laid;  and  the  assassin  sat  at  his  post,  watching  the  an-ivat  of  the  king.  As 
soon  as  the  party  was  directly  in  front  of  the  muzzles,  be  fired  the  train.  The 
explosion  instantly,  followed,  causing  the  awful  massacre  to  which  we  have 
refen-ed ;  and  yet  by  an  apparent  "miracie,  while  the  street  was  all  around 
instantly  strewn  with  the  mtitilated  and  the  dead,  the  king  and  his>  sons,  in 
the  very  middle"  of  the  carnage,  scarcely  received  harm. 
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Tile  wretch  had  so  heavily  loadeil  the  machine,  that  six  of  tho  barrels  burst 
from  the  violence  of  the  explosion ;  and  it  so  happened  that  those  six  ban-els 
were  the  ones  which  most  directly  ranged  the  royal  gi'oup.  But  for  that 
occarreiice,  it  ivould  seem  impossible  that  the  king  could  have  escaped ;  as  it 
was,  one  ball  grazed  his  forehead ;  another  wounded  the  horse  he  rode,  on  tho 
shoulder;  and  the  horaes  of  both  the  Duke  of  Nemours  and  tbe  Prince  de 
Joinville  were  struck.  Thus  miraculously  the  royal  family  wei-e  preserved. 
Among  the  eleven  killed  there  were  Marshal  Mortier,  General  Lachasse  de 
Verigny,  and  Colonel  RafK.  Five  generals,  two  colonels,  nine  officei-s  and 
gi-enadiers  of  the  National  Guard,  and  thirteen  spectator,  were  among  the 
wounded.    Several  of  the  wounded  aftei-wards  died. 

The  assassin,  Joseph  Fieachi,  a  vagabond  of  all  crimes,  was  severely  wounded 
himself  by  the  explosion :  still  he  succeeded,  though  covered  with  blood,  in 
letting  himself  down  by  a  rope  from  his  chamber-ivindow  in  the  rear.  He 
was  pui-sued  and  captured.  It  did  not  appear  that  he  had  many  accomplices. 
Two  othei-s,  belonging,  like  himself  to  the  most  degraded  class  in  Paris,  were 
aiTcsted;  and  the  three  wei^e  guillotined  the  19th  of  February,  1836.* 

This  frightful  crime  for  a  time  greatly  diminished  the  unpopularity  of  the 
king.  He,  with  hia  sons,  behaved  with  great  coolness  on  the  occasion,  con- 
tinuing the  review ;  and  they  were  received  with  enthusiastic  applause.  Fu- 
neral services  were  held  in  the  churches  of  all  France  in  memory  of  the  dead ; 
and  Te  Deums  wei'e  offered  for  those  wlio  had  been  so  wonderfully  preserved. 

Tlie  burial-scene  was  attended  with  great  magnificence,  presenting  one  of 
the  most  imposmg  exhibitions  of  funeral-pomp  Paris  had  ever  witnessed. 
The  procession,  forming  at  the  Church  of  Sb,  Paul  In  tbe  Rue  St.  Autoine, 
travei-sed  the  whole  circuit  of  the  Boulevards,  and,  crossing  the  Place  and 
Bridge  de  la  Concorde,  consigned  the  dead  to  their  last  resting-place  at  the 
Church  of  the  Invalides.  Ti-oops  in  dense  array  lined  the  streets  for  the 
whole  distance.  All  Paris  was  assembled  to  witness  the  pageant.  Fourteen 
hearaes  conveyed  tbe  dead.  A  young  girl  of  sixteen  was  among  the  slain. 
The  hearse  which  bore  her  body  came,  first,  suiTounded  by  a  gi'oup  of  maidens 
in  white.  Nest  came  the  body  of  a  maiTied  woman,  who  was  also  among 
the  slain.  A  train  of  matrons,  also  in  white,  accompanied  her  hearse.  Then 
came  six  coffins  of  soldiers,  with  the  epaulet  of  the  National  Guard  upon 
each.  The  war-horae  of  each  officer  was  led  behind  his  hearae.  Tlie  luneral- 
car  of  Marahal  Mortier  came  last.  It  was  a  magnificent  structure,  decorated 
in  the  highest  style  of  art.  The  prooessiqn  was  closed  by  the  most  illustiious 
dignitaries  of  France,  not  only  of  those  residing  in  Paris,  but  by  deputations 
from  the  provinces. 

The  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  the  gi'andear  of  the  funeral-care,  the  waving 
plumes,  the  requiems  breathed  from  so  many  bands  upon  the  still  air,  the  mili- 
tary display,  and  the  throng  of  spectators,  which,  sUent  and  motionless,  gazed 
upon  the  spectacle,  presented  a  scene  never  to  he  forgotten  by  those  who 
witnessed  it.  At  the  Ciiurch  of  the  Invalides,  the  king  and  his  sous,  with  the 
Archbishop  of  Paiis  and  the  clergy,  awsuted  the  procession.  The  exercises 
there  were  conducted  with  the  most  imposing  ceremonies  of  the  church.f 


e  Monilciir,  Fob.  20,  1836.  t  Ibid.,  Aug.  0,  1835. 
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Thia  teiTible  event  Impresseil  the  government  with  tte  importance  of  aflo]>t- 
ing  some  more  vigorous  measures  against  secret  political  societies  and  the 
licentiousness  of  the  pi'eas.  M.  de  Broylie,  tben  the  piinie  minister  of  Loais 
Philippe,  made  the  following  remai'ks  in  the  debate  which  ensued,  forcibly 
showing  the  demoralized  social  condition  of  France  at  that  time :  — 

"Men.have  been  found  who  knew  the  king  only  by  the  execrable  falsehoods 
of  the  press,  and  who,  on  the  faith  of  that  press,  have  come  to  regai-d  the 
king  as  so  execrable,  that  they  deemed  it  a  meritorious  work  to  destroy  him, 
even  though,  in  doing  so,  they  might  annihilate  at  the  same  time  hundreds 
of  men,  women,  and  children.  Read  the  I'evolutionary  jounials  since  that 
event;  see  what  intensity  of  hatred  they  reveal  in  their  bosoms;  with  what 
complacency  do  they  calculate  that  a  few  feet,  a  few  inches,  more,  and  a  whole 
dynasty  was  desti'oyed ! 

"Every  party,  every  interest,  loses  by  the  unbridled  license  of  the  press 
which  now  prevails.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  impnnted  in  characters  of  blood  in  our 
streets,  thnt  under  the  fire  of  a  hostile  press,  under  the  ceaseless  action  of 
barbai'ous  theories  and  atrocious  calumnies,  there  has  been  formed  in  the 
(ower  strata  of  society  —  there  where  meet  gross  passions  with  violent  intel- 
ligences, neither  of  which  can  endure  restraint  —  a  militia  of  men  capable 
of  undertaking  any  thing,  at  once  fanatical  and  perverse,  ready  at  any  mo- 
ment for  revolt,  and,  where  political  pamcide  finds  arms,  with  weapons  in 
their  hands,  at  all  times  ready  for  insmTection  ? 

"  Revolt  is  the  enemy  which  the  gloi-ioas  Revolution  of  July  bore  in  its 
bosom.  We  have  combated  It  under  all  forms,  in  all  fields.  It  began  by 
raising  in  front  of  the  tribune  rival  tribunes,  from  whence  it  might  dictate  its 
insolent  determinations  and  sanguinai-y  caprices.  We  have  demolished  these 
factious  tribunes ; '  we  have  shut  up  the  clubs :  for  the  first  time,  we  have  muz- 
zled the  monster. 

"tXpon  this  it  descended  into  the  streets.  You  have  seen  it  hurtle  against 
the  gates  of  the  king's  palace  with  bared  arms,  shouting,  vociferating,  and 
hoping  to  domineer  over  all  by  ftar.  We  have  met  it  face  to  fece,  with  the 
law  in  our  hand;  we  have  dispersed  its  assemblages;  we  have  made  it  re-enter 
its  den. 

"Nest  it  oi^anized  itself  in  secret  societies,  in  permanent  conspiracies,  in 
living  plots.  With  the  law  in  oar  hands,  we  have  dissolved  the  anarchical 
societies,  aiTested  their  chiefs,  scattei'ed  their  bravoes.  Afl^er  having  repeat- 
edly given  us  battle,  it  has  been  as  often  defeated;  dragged  by  the  heels 
through  the  streets,  despite  its  clamor,  to  receive  due  chastisement  at  the 
hands  of  justice. 

"Now  it  has  fled  to  its  last  refuge.  It  has  sought  an  asylum  in  the  factious 
press.  It  has  sought  to  intrench  itself  behind  the  sacred  right  of  discussion, 
which  the  charter. has  guaranteed  to  all  Frenchmen.  It  is  there,  that,  like  the 
wretch  who  poisoned  the  waters  of  a  populous  city,  it  poisons  every  day  the 
fountains  of  human  intefiigenee,  the  channels  through  which  truth  should  cir- 
cnlate ;  and  poura  its  venom  into  all  minds.  We  propose  to  attack  it  in  its  last 
asylum,  to  tear  fl.'om  its  visage  its  last  mask."  * 

*  Jloniteur,  Aug,  18,  1835, 
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The  other  i^avty,  however,  replied  by  a  fm-ious  deminciation  of  the  acts  of 
the  government,  as  creating  uuivereal  discontent.  "The  people  have  gained 
nothing,"  said  they,  "but  a  change  of  masters.  The  Orleans  throne  is  as 
despotic  as  that  of  the  Bourbon.  We  have  seen  Paris  in  a  state  of  siege, 
political  writers  incarcerated,  private  con-espondence  seized  and  published, 
and  association,  by  wliich  alone  the  weak  can  protect  themselves  .against  the 
strong,  denounced  as  a  crime.  We  have  been  stripped  of  all  our  liberties : 
we  can  neither  act,  write,  or  think  freely,  without  being  denounced  as  crimi- 
nals. Tlie  llcentiousnesa  of  the  press  cannot  be  remedied  by  attempts  to 
annihilate  its  freedom.  It  must  be  put  in  the  wrong  by  having  the  measures 
of  government  so  salutary  as  to  defy  its  assaults.  Without  a  free  press,  lib-_ 
evty  is  impossible.  We  must  patiently  bear  its  excesses,  and  conquer  them 
by  doing  right"  • 

Louis  Philippe  seems  to  have  been  pui-sued  by  assassins  during  the  whole 
of  his  reign.  Not  many  months  after  the  attempt  of  Fieschi,  as  the  king  was 
going  in  state  to  the  legislative  body,  accompanied  by  his  two  sons,  two  assas- 
sins-^Boirier  and  Meunier —  discharged  their  pistols  into  his  eai-riage,  but, 
fortunately,  without  effect.  These  desperate  men  were  appai'ently  willing  to 
sacrifice  their  own  lives  if  they  could  bat  take  that  of  the  king.  They  were 
arrested,  and ■  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life;  which  sentence  was  subse- 
quently commnted  to  ten  years' banishment.  It  was  hoped  that  this  exti-aor- 
diuary  leniency  %v6ul<l  mitigate  in  some  degree  the  ferocity  with  whicli  the 
king  was  assailed.t 

At  sis  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  25th  of  June,  the  king,  with  the  qiicen 
and  his  sister  Madame  Adelaide,  was  driving  out  of  the  courtyard  of  the 
Tuileries,  when  a  man,  reckless  of  the  guard,  rushed  to  the  open  window  of 
the  carriage,  and  discharged  his  pistol  appai:ently  directly  in  the  face  of  the 
king.  The  ball  passed  just  over  his  head,  and  lodged  in  the  roof  of  the  velii- 
cle.  The  wretch  was  instantly  seized,  with  the  pistol  still  smoking  in  his  hand. 
As  he  was  being  led  to  the  Coneiergerie,  he  replied  to  the  question  why  he 
had  attempted  the  crime,  — 

"  I  wished  to  kill  the  king  because  he  is  the  enemy  of  the  people.  My  only 
regret  is  that  I  did  not  sncceed  in  doing  so." 

In  a  few  days,  he  was  brought  to  trial  before  the  Conit  of  Peers.  The 
wretch,  whose  name  was  Alibaud,  assumed  the  heroic  attitude  of  a  martyr 
who  was  dying  in  a  holy  cause.  Defiantly  he  avowed  his  crinie,  and  gloritd 
in  it. 

"  Since  the  king,"  said  he,  "put  Paris  in  a  state  of  siege,  since  he  massacred 
the  citizens  in  the  streets  and  at  the  cloister  of  St.  Meri,.I  have  determined 
to  kilt  him.  His  reign  is  infamous,  —  a  reign  of  blood :  I  was  resolved  to  put 
an  end  la  it." 

The  same  malignity  and  stoicism  he  manifested  on  the  scaffold.  He  had 
but  just  uttered  the  words,  "I  die  for  liberty,  for  the  people,  and  for  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  monarchy,"  when  the  axe  fell,  and  he  passed  into  tlio  great 
mystery  of  death.  I 
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It  would  require  a  volume  to  desctibe  the  insurrections  agidnst  the  tbrone 
of  Louis  Pbilippe,  the  confipiraoies  which  were  organized,  and  tlie  assassina- 
tions which  were  attempted.  The  king  could  scarcely  step  out  of  hia  palai'e 
without  the  danger  of  being  shot  at.  On  the  23cl  of  Jnly,  1836,  the  extraor- 
dinary announcement  appeai'ed  in  "The  Moniteur,"  the  government  organ, 
that  it  wna  no  longer  safe  for  the  king  to  leave  the  Tuileries,  his  life  was  so 
endangered  by  assassins;  and  that,  oonseq«ently,  the  king  would  not  review 
the  troops  the  next  day,  as  he  had  contemplated  doing,  in  commemoration  of 
the  last  of  the  glorious  days  of  July,  1830,  which  had  placed  the  king  upon 
his  throne. 

There  had  been  arranged  for  this  day  a  celebration  of  veiy  unusual  ningni- 
ficeuce.  The  king,  in  his  endeavor  to  associate  with  his  own  name  the  fame 
of  Napoleon  and  the  glories  of  the  empire  (which  fame  and  gloiy  the  people 
would  never  allow  to  be  forgotten),  had  appointed  the  same  day  for  the  un- 
veiling and  the  inauguration  of  Napoleon's  Arc  de  Triomphe  de  I'fitoile,  which 
had  just  been  completed  at  an  expense  of  ten  millions  of  francs  (two  million 
doUara). 

One  of  the  innumerable  works  which  Napoleon  I.  constructed  or  commenced 
for  tlie  glory  of  Paiis  was  the  Arc  de  I'fitoiie,  which  now  rises  in  such  colossal 
splendor  at  the  entrance  of  the  most  superb  avenue  in  the  world,  —  that  of  the 
Champs  filys^es.  The  foundation  of  this  magnificent  structure  was  laiil  by 
Napoleon  in  the  year  1806,  in  commemoration  of  the  victories  which  tlie 
ai-mies  of  the  empire  had  gained  over  the  allied  powers  of  Europe.  But 
finally  the  allies  succeeded.  They  trampled  down  their  great  foe.  Leading  ■ 
back  the  Bom'bons  to  France  in  the  rear  of  their  batteries,  they  reconstructed 
the  throne  of  the  old  regime,  and  replaced  the  Bourbons  upon  it,  pi-otecting 
them  there  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  foreign  bayonets.  Tho  Bour- 
bons, of  course,  felt  no  disposition  to  complete  that  Arc  de  Triomphe  de 
I'fitoile  which  only  immortalized  the  name  and  the  achievements  of  their 
great  democratic  adveraary,  who  was  still  the  idol  of  France. 

But  the  Revolution  of  July,  in  driving  again  the  elder  branch  of  the 
Eom'bons  fi-om  the  thione,  hid  unloosed  the  tongues  of  the  people.  They 
demanded  the  completion  of  the  monument.  The  only  safety  for  Lonis 
Philippe  was  to  appeni  to  take  the  lead  m  the  movement.  He  did  so.  Bat 
it  is  difficult  to  deceive  popuhi  mstmcts  The  monument  was  completed. 
The  day  of  its  unveiling  to  the  admiimg  million  and  a  half  of  people  who 
thronged  the  streets  of  Pan-?  had  anned  And  yet  the  king  did  not  dare  to 
have  any  celebration,  A  prisoner  in  his  palace,  he  scarcely  ventured  to  show 
himself  at  one  of  its  windows,  lest  a  pistol  should  be  discharged  at  him, 

"The  most  sinister  rumors,"  says  Alison,  "  were  immediately  in  circulation : 
one,  that  the  ceremony  had  been  remonstrated  against  by  the  diplomatic  body 
as  likely  to  awaken  dangerous  recollections;  another,  that  a  hostile  demon- 
stration against  the  government,  from  the  National  Guard,  was  apprehended. 
The  goverament  hastened,  by  articles  in  '  The  Moniteur,'  to  put  a  negative 
upon  .these  sunnises,  by  confessing,  what  was  the  simple  truth,  that  this  meas- 
ui-e  was  dictated  solely  by  a  neceasaiy  regard  for  the  king's  safety,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  numerous  conspiracies  on  foot  against  him. 
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"  Tlienceforwai'd  tlie  monarch  rumained  a  pi'isoiier  of  state  in  liis  own 
palace,  No  i-eview  took  place  on  the  29th.  The  Arc  tie  Triomphe  was  un- 
veiled without  any  ceremony,  and  the  celebration  of  the  Revolution  of  July 
sank  into  an  unmeaning  ceremonial  that  excited  no  attention.  This  change 
produced  a  most  melancholy  impression.  It  was  at  once  a  confession,  in  the 
face  of  Earope,  of  the  extreme  unpopularity  of  the  reigning  dynasty,  and  of 
the  inability  of  its  mighty  army  and  vast  police  to  defend  the  life  of  its  chief. 
'The  soil,' says  the  French  annahst, 'was  bo  sown  with  assassins,  that  there 
was  no  safety  for  the  monarch  but  within  the  walls  of  his  palace,'"* 

Never  was  a  monarch  placed  in  a  more  emban-assing  situation  than  was 
Louis  Philippe.  He  was  a  Boarbon,  an  emigrant,  and  a  foe  of  the  empire. 
He  had  returned  to  France  with  the  Bourbons,  in  the  rear  of  the  batteries  of 
the  allies.  A  few  shrewd  gentlemen  in  Paris  had  very  adroitly  placed  him 
upon  the  throne,  without  consulting  the  voice  of  the  people.  They  had  done 
this  by  proclaiming,  fi rat,  that  ho  was  not  a  Bourbon  ;t  and,  secondly,  that 
he  was  the  representative  of  the  political  principle  of  "a  monarchy  surrounded 
by  republican  institutions."  Both  of  these  statements  were  false.  StilJ,  many 
of  those  who  were  most  influential  in  placing  Louis  Philippe  upon  the  throne 
cherished  the  hope  that  he  would  adopt  this  Napoleonist  idea  of  government ; 
and  that,  reigning  in  the  interests  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  he  would 
secure  popular  support. 

But  it  was  immediately  manifest  to  Louis  Philippe,  that  should  he,  like 
Napoleon,  espouse  the  cause  of  the  people,  he  would  rouse  anew  the  hostility 
of  the  dynasties, — those  dynasties  which  had  already  deluged  Em-ope  in 
blood  in  then-  efforts  to  drive  the  "child  and  the  champion  of  democracy" 
from  the  throne'.  Should  he,  on  the  other  hand,  to  secure  dynastic  favor, 
continue  the  principles  of  the  old  regime,  and  rule  in  the  interests  of  exclusive 
privilege,  he  would  rouse  the  same  popular  antagonism  which  had  already 
three  times  driven  the  Bourbons  from  the  throne. 

In  this  dilemma,  it  was  impossible  to  please  both  of  these  antagonistic  par- 
ties. The  Mug's  sympathies,  from  his  birth,  education,  and  all  his  associations, 
were  with  the  dynasties  rather  than  with  the  people.  He  leaned,  oonsequentlj', 
towards  them.  He  attempted  to  unite  hb  children  with  them  in  matrimonial 
alhanees.  %   He  sent  confidential  deputations  to  their  courts,  "  who  gave  the 

*  History  of  Europe  from  the  Fall  of  Kapoleon  I.  to  llie  Accession  of  Louis  Nnpoleon,  by 
Sir  Archibald  Alison,  vol.  iii.  p.  208. 

t  That  ancestor  of  Louis  Philippe  who  was  the  founder  of  Ihe  house  of  Orleans  was  the  only 
brother  of  Lonis  SIV.  —  Sea  i'ncjc.  Am.,  art.  "  Orleans." 

"  There  remained  the  diffloul(  task  of  reconciling  the  people  to  any  government  in  which  a 
Bourbon  bore  a  part.  To  obviate  the  unfavorable  impression  tlius  prodoced,  the  Orleans  com- 
mittee prepared  and  placarded  all  over  Paris  a  pi-qckmation,  —  not  a  little  surprising,  consitlcrins 
thnt  M.  Mignct  and  M.  Thiers  were  members  of  it,  — '  Le  Due  d'Orleans  n'eat  pas  ira  Bonrbon ; 
e'est  un  Valoia,'  —  a  memorable  assertion  to  be  made  by  historinns  of  a  lineal  descendant  of 
Henry  IV.  and  of  the  brother  of  Louis  XIV." — ^ison,  toI.  ii.  p.  406. 

i  Sereval  efibits  were  made  to  obtain  a  royal  bride  for  Louia  Philippe's  eldest  son,  the  Duko 
of  Orleans,  a  very  attractive  and  a  verynoblcyoung  man;  bat  these  haughty  courts  turned  con- 
tcmptnously  from  such  an  alliBnce.  "  It  was  deemed,"  says  Alison,  "  a  fortunate  move  when  the 
son  of  the  ciiizcn-kiog  obtained  the  daughter  of  a  third-rate  German  prince.    The  vision  of  a 
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most  favorable  account  of  tbe  conservative  disposition  and  ilet  ermine  A  acts  of 
Louis  Philippe,  the  last  barrier  against  tlie  flood  of  democracy  whicli  tlireat- 
ened  to  deluge  Europe."* 

While  he  thus  represented  himself  abroad  as  the  friend  of  those  dynasties 
which  had  crushed  Napoleon,  he  was  compelled  to  represent  himself  at  home 
as  the  friend  of  the  emperor,  as  the  admirer  of  his  political  principles,  and  as 
the  supporter  of  all  those  popular  rights  which  Napoleon  had  so  magnificently 
maintained.  Bnt  this  part  was  performed  so  faintly,  with  so  many  misgivings, 
that  he  never  gained  popular  confidence.  The  dynasties  were  much  less 
dissatisfied  with  his  teachings  than  wei-e  the  people.t 

It  was  a  great  source  of  embaiTassment  to  Louis  Philippe  that  the  people 
were  continually  clamoring  for  honora  to  be  paid  to  the  memory  of  Napoleon. 
And  yeKhe  universally  acknowledged  heii  of  the  emperor  was  an  exile,  ivithiu 
a  few  hours  of  France,  and  not  permitted  to  touch  its  soil  with  his  foot.  He 
was  demanding,  in  tones  to  which  all  Europe  was  compelled  to  listen,  that 
the  Frencli  people  should  enjoy  the  privilege  of  chooang  their  own  rulers.  It 
was  morally  certain,  that,  should  that  right  be  conferred,  the  people  would 
re-establish  the  empire,  and  choose  its  heir  for  their  sovereign.  Every  thing 
which  was  done  in  recognition  of  the  splendor  of  the  imperial  reign  fanned 
the  flames  of  this  enthusiasm.  Any  attempt  to  repi'ess  the  popular  movement 
in  this  direction  increased  the  unpopularity  of  a  i-eign  which  was  never  one 
of  the  people's  choice,  t 

In  the  early  part  of  Louis  Philippe's  reign,  several  journals  were  established 
which  more  or  less  openly  advocated  the  claims  of  Napoleon  11^  the  Duhe  of 
Reichstadt,  who  was  then  living.  Among  these  joumals  were  the  "  Courier 
des  Electeura,"  "The  Tribune,"  and  "The  Revolution  of  1830." 

"This  public  feeling,"  say  Gallix  and  Guy,  "was  farther  shown  by  numerous 

Prussian  or  nn  Anstrian  princess,  the  daiigliler  of  the  Arclidnke  Charles,  or  of  the  royal  house 
of  Brandenburg,  had  melted  into  thin  air;  and  the  yoang  prince,  with  eveiy  amiable  and  attractive 
qualitjjTinderwent  the  penalty  of  his  father's  doubtful  title  to  the  throne." — J/isoB,vol.iit.  p.215. 
*  Alison,  TOl.  ii.  p.  405. 

t  "'Two  unities  faced  each  other,  — Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  Enrope  Absolutist.  The  one 
icpresented  human  right;  the  other,  what  was  called  divine  right. 

"  The  principle  repiesented  by  the  first  is  a  social  renovation  in  men  and  things :  it  is  a  new 
world,  with  liberty,  equality,  an  equal  sliare  of  sunshine,  for  all.  Upon  its  banner  it  bears  the 
device,  '  Every  thing  by  the  people  and  for  (he  people.' 

"  The  principle  represented  by  tlie  other  is  tlie  old  world,  with  its  old  abnses,  its  odious  privi- 
leges, its  arbitrary  exaolaons,  its  sanguinary  atrocities ;  and  for  a  device  it  bears  this  iniquitoiu 
adage,  'Our  fa.thers  have  been  wolves,  and  ire  wish  to  remain  wliat  gur  fathers  were.' 

"A  deadly  struggle  arose  between  these  two  unities,  Napoleon  and  Europe  Absolutist.  Napo- 
leon  tell,  and  with  him  the  principle  of  which  he  was  the  cmbleia."  —  Histaire  politique  ^  popu- 
luire  dn  Prince  Louis  -Napoldiin,  par  Emile  Mareo  de  St.  Hilaire,  tom,  troisifime,  p.  82. 

I  "Louis  Philippe  had  a  very  difficult  game  to  play,  and  he  long  played  it  with  success ;  bnt 
no  humanability  could,  with  the  disposition  of  the  people,  permanently  maintain  the  government 
of  the  country.  He  owed  his  elevation  to  revolution.  Hardly  was  he  seated  on  his  throne,  when 
he  felt  the  necessity,  in  deeds,  if  not  in  woi-ds,  of  disclaiming  Ms  origin.  His  whole  reign  was  a 
continued  and  perilous  wnflict  with  the  power  which  had  created  him ;  and  at  length  he  sank  in 
the  struggle.  Political  influence — in  other  words,  corruption  —  was  the  only  means,  left  of  carry- 
ing on  the  government;  and  that  state  engine  was  worked  with  great  industiy,  and,  for  a  time, 
with  great  success."  —  History  of  Europe  from  the  Fall  of  Nupdeoa  I.    MUon,  vol.  i.p.  5. 
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eonspivacios,  in  one  of  which  General  Lafayette,  the  founder  of  tho  Oilcnns 
dynasty,  but  ali'eady  cruelly  disenchanted  of  his  dreams  of  July,  was  himself 
engaged.  We  allude  to  the  conspiracy  of  Juba  and  Miranboli,  Juba  was  a 
Pole,  and  Miranboli  an  Italian,  behind  whom  high  political  personages  con- 
cealed themselves.  Many  members  of  the  two  Chambers  were  mixed  up  in 
this  affair,  and  several  ganisons.had  also  been  won  over.  The  intention  was 
to  proclaim  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt  emperor  in  one  of  the  fortified  towns  o;i 
tbe  northern  frontier,  and  to  caiTy  him  off  from  Austria,  and  conduct  him  to 
France."  * 

It  was  on  the  28th  of  July,  1833,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  that  the 
government  restored  to  the  Column  VendGme  the  statue  of  Napoleon.  This 
was  a  relnctant  concession  to  public  sentiment,  under  the  guise  of  cordial 
approval ;  but  the  people  were  not  deceived.  They  gave  Louis  Philippe  no 
thanks.  They  knew  that  it  was  a  right  which  they  had  wrested  from'  him, 
and  one  which  he  never  would  have  granted  had  he  not  been  compelled  to  do 
so;  and  as  the  statue  was  placed  upon  its  magnificent  pedestal,  and  the  mil- 
lions of  Paris  greeted  it  with  that  voice  of  acclaim  which  fell  heavily  upon 
the  ear  of  every  court  in  Europe,  the  people  smiled  bitterly,  to  think,  that,  by 
a  law  of  relentless  proscription,  every  man,  woman,  or  child,  in  the  remotest 
degi-ee  related  to  that  emperor,  was  exiled  from  France,  and  thus  exiled 
simply  because  these  individuals  were  the  connections  of  that  illustrious  man 
upon  whom  France  was  lavishing  her  highest  honors-t 

The  inauguration  took  place  with  great  pomp  on  the  28th  of  July.  "  The 
Tribune"  journal  having  manifested  its  surprise  in  not  "  seeing  a  single  mem- 
ber of  the  Bonaparte  family  shaking  the  dust  of  exile  from  his  feet,  and 
coming  in  the  broad  light  of  July,  claiming  a  just  reparation,"  Joseph  Bona- 
jiarte  wrote  from  London  to  the  editor  a  letter  containing  the  following  sen- 
timents :  — 

"  I  have  read  in  your  journal  of  July  29  the  article  in  which  you  give  an 
account  of  the  solemnity  wliich  took  place  on  the  28th,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Column  of  Austerlitz,  upon  the  inauguration  of  the  statue  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon.  You  attribute  the  absence  of  his  brothers  to  very  strange  senti- 
ments. Are  you  ignorant,  then,  that  an  iniquitous  law,  dictated  by  the  ene- 
mies of  France  to  the  elder  bnmch  of  the  Bourbons,  excluded  tliese  brothers, 
out  of  hatred  to  the  name  of  Napoleon  ?  "Would  you  wish,  that,  in  defiance 
of  a  law  which  the  national  majesty  has  not  yet  repealed,  we  should  bear  the 
brands  of  discord  into  our  country  at  the  moment  when  it  re-erects  the  statue 
of  our  brother  ?  Ought  we  to  despair  of  national  justice  ?  '  Every  thing  foj- 
the  nation '  was  the  motto  of  our  brother :  it  shall  be  oura  also. 

"Instead  of  speaking  as  a  hostile  journal  would  have  done,  in  casting  the 
blame  upon  patriots  proscribed,  who  wander  over  tbe  world  the  victims  of 
the  enemies  of  their  country,  would  it  not  have  exhibited  more  of  courage  and 
of  justice  on  your  part,  sir,  to  recall  to  the  electore  of  France  that  Napoleon 
has  a  mother  who  languishes  upon  a  foreign  soU,  without  it  belHg  possible,  for 
her  children  to  speak  to  her  a  last  adien?    She  shares  with  three  generations 

*  Ilistoire  da  Napoleon  III.,  par  MM.  GoUis  et  Gay,  p,  47.  t  Idem,  p,  57. 
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of  her  kindrefl,  including  sixty  French,  the  rigors  of  an  exile  of  twenty 
years.  They  are  guilty  of  no  other  crime  than  that  of  being  the  relatives  of 
a  man  whose  statue  is  re-erected  hy  the  national  decree.  The  name  of  Wapo- 
leon  will  never  be  the  banner  of  pivil  discord.  Twice  he  withdrew  from 
France,  that  he  might  not  be  the  pretext  for  tlie  infliction  of  calamities  npon 
his  country.  Such  are  the  doctrines  which  Napoleon  baa  bequeathed  to  his 
family.  It  is  because  the  French  people  know  well  that  hifi  pretended  despot- 
ism was  J)ut  a  dictatorship  rendered  necessary  by  the  war  which  his  enemies 
waged  J^gainst  him,  that  his  memory  remains  popular.  Foreigners  dragged 
,  down  his  statue :  the  French  have  re-erected  it.  Is  It  just,  is  it  honorable,  for 
France,  that  his  iamily  should  still  be  condemned  to  endure  the  anguish  of 
exile,  and  to  heai'  even  his  ancient  enemies  reproach  the  French  with  the 
iiyiistice  of  their  prosciiption  ?  "  • 

This  law  of  proscription  to  which  Joseph  Eoflaparte  refers  was  enacted  by 

the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons,  under  the  dictation  of  the  allies,  the  12th 

of  Januaiy,  1816.     It  was  confirmed  by  the  government  of  Lonis  Philippe 

'  the  24th  of  August,  1330,  and  re-affirmed  on  the  10th  -of  April,  1832.t   It  was 

■  definitely  abolished  on  the  lOtb  of  October,  1848,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see. 

Tiiis  law,  to  which  we  have  before  referred,  was  as  follows:  "The  ascend- 
ants and  descendants  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  his  wncles  and  his  aunts,  his 
nephews  and  his  nieces,  his  brothers,  their  wives  and  their  descendants,  his  - 
sisters  and  their  husbands,  are  excluded  from  the  realm  forever  («  perpituite), 
and  ai'e  required  to  depart  without  the  delay  of  a  month,  under  the  penalty 
imposed  by  Article  91  of  the  penal  code,  —  death. 

"They  shall  not  be  pei-mitted  to  enjoy  in  France  any  civil  right;  to  possess 
here  any  property,  title,  pensions  granted  to  them  by  gratuitous  titles ;  and 
they  shall  be  obliged  to  sell,  without  the  delay  of  six  months,  all  the  prop- 
erty, of  every  kind,  which  tbey  possess  by  title  for  services  rendered  (e  titre 

This  law,  enacted  by  the  elder  bi'anch  of  the  Bourbons,  was  the  penalty 
with  which  they  wished  to  proscribe  the  Bonaparte  family  as  the  representa- 
tive of  that  national  sovereignty,  which,  reigning  with  Napoleon,  h'ad  been 
dethroned  with  bim;  and  when  the  younger  bi'anch  of  the  family  of  Bourbon^ 
the  House  of  Orleans,  re-enacted  this  decree,  it  was  a  warning  to  all  coming 
time  of  the  penalty  mider  which  any  one  could  accept  of  a  crown  from  the 
hands  of  the  sovereign  people. 

Louis  Napoleon  found  himself  thus  expelled  from  his  native  land,  nqt  by 
the  voice  of  the  people,  who  revered  and  loved  his  name,  but  by  the  Bour- 
bons, who,  in  antagonism  to  the  popular  will  in  the  first  enthronement,  and 
without  its  consent  in  the  second,  had  grasped  the  reins  of  power.    He  had 

•  Hisloire  politique  et  populiiire  du  Prince  Lonis  Napoltfon,  ea  Vie,  ses  Actes,  et  see  Ecrits, 
par  fimile  Marco  de  SainHIilaira,  lom.  troisifemo,  p.  104. 

t  "  TIio  original  crime  which  liad  made  tlie  Bonapartes  the  pariahs  of  Europe  alisohliste  was 
the  having  been  the  choice  of  a  ftee  people.  They  had  expiated  in  exile  the  eleration  of  a  great 
]nan,''Epning  from  the  people,  to  a  ilirone  erected  by  the  people.  It  was  the  rancor  of  legitimacy 
hj-  i/ivim  right  pursuing  legitimacy  by  huimn  rigM  in  each  cicmber  of  a  family  whose  elevalion 
had  been  the  b/Uliant  expression  of  that  kmiinn  right."  —  Idem,  p.  161. 
SI 
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written  to  Louis  Philippe,  imploiing  permission  to  rcturii  to  his  native  coantiy 
as  a  good  citizen,  and  to  enlist  as  a  soldier  in  her  armtea.  He  ivas  denied  the 
privilege.  He  then  endeavored  at  Strasbui^  to  make  an  appeal  to  his  eounti'y- 
men.  "Who  shaU  severely  blame  him  ?  He  was  seized,  and,  untried  and  un- 
coiidemned,  with  piratic  violence,  without  any  semblance  of  law,  was  shipped 
across  the  ocean  to  Rio  Janeiro,  and  thence  to  KeW  York.  He  returned  to 
Arenemberg  to  close  the  eyes  of  his  dying  mother;  and  there,  when  he  wns 
weeping  over  her  grave,  a  heart-crnshed  man,  Louis  Philippe  aent^  eorijs  of 
his  army  to  drive  him  from  the  continent  of  Europe.  And  who  can  censure 
him  for  a  war  of  s^gresaion  to  defend  himself  against  such  assailineut? 
Strasbni^  and  Boulogne — they  are  the  battle-fielda  of  a  aingle  man  against 
a  dynasty.  That  man  was  defeated,  simply  because  he  could  not  bring  for- 
ward hia  corps  de  reserve, — the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  The  time  came 
when  he  could  bring  forward  that  reserve :  then  he  triumphed. 

In  November  of  1836,  Charles  X.  died.  Since  his  dethronement,  he  had 
lived  as  a  wealthy,  private  gentleman,  in  much  retirement.  After  the  attempt 
of  the  Ducheaao  de  Bern  in  favor  of  her  son  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux,  of  wliicli 
we  have  spoken,  the  British  Government,  at  the  solicitation  of  Louis  Philippe, 
requested  the  king  and  his  family  to  withdraw  from  the  Bi'itish  Islands.*  He 
r.ccordingly  withdrew,  ivith  his  numerous  household,  to  Prague  in  Bohemia. 
Here  he  passed  several  years  of  a  veiy  hannleaa  and  quiet  life,  nntil  he  died, 
in  the  aeventy-ninth  year  of  his  age.t 

Among  the  many  secret  societies  formed  by  parties  antagonistic  to  the 
government,  there  was  one,  organized  by  the  Socialists,  very  menacing  in  its 
character,  styled  "La  SocietS  des  Families,"  Its  members  took  an  oath  of 
eternal  hatred  to  all  kings,  all  aristocrats,  and  all  oppressors  of  humanity. 
The  fundamental  principles  of  this  society  were  the  abolition  of  eveiy  distinc- 
tion of  wealth  or  rank:  all  po^essions  were  to  be  equally  divided;  and  no 
one  was  to  be  permitted  to  bold  more  propci-ty  than  another.    * 

The  police  Jiad  obtained  some  clew  to  this  dangerous  association.  It  had 
enrolled  in  its  ranks,  in  preparation  for' revolt,  more  than  a  thousand  intrepid 
and  desperate  men.  Tlley  were  thoroughly  drilled  for  action,  with  established 
depots  of  ammunition,  and  arrangements  for  arming.     To  baffle  the  police, 

•  Alison's  History  of  Enrope  since  tho  Tall  of  Napoleon  I.,  vol.  iii.  p.  209. 

i  Aiison,  referring  to  Lamartine's  History  of  the  Restaaration  as  his  authoi'ity,  saya  of  Charles 
S.,  "  No  captiun  in  his  guards  manL^ed  his  chai^er  with  more  skill  and  address,  or  cKhibitcd  in 
greater  perfection  the  nobla  art  of  horsemaoahip ;  no  eourtier  in  his  saloons  was  moro  peifcct  in 
all  tho  graces  which  dignify  manners,  and  cause  the  ineqnalities  of  rank  to  be  forgottcti  in.tlie 
courtesy  irith  ivhieh  their  distjnctions  are  thrown  aside.  He  had  little  reflection ;  and  had  never 
thought  seiTOusly  on  any  fobject  save  religion,  with  the  tmths  of  which  ho  was  deeply  impressed. 

"  He  was  princely  coortesy  personified.  None  could  withatanii  tha  fascinations  of  his  manner. 
His  bittei-est  enemies  yielded  to  iis  influenoe,  or  were  drawn  by  its  seductions  into  at  least  a  tem- 
pory  acquiescence  in  his  designs.  Ho  was  eseeedingly  fond  of  the  chase,  and  rivalled  any  of  his 
royal  ancestors  in  tie  passion  for  hunting ;  but  with  him  it  was  not  a  recreation  to  amuse  his 
mind  amidst  more  seiions  eares,  but,  as  with  the  Spanish  and  Neapolitan  princes  of  the  houBe  of 
Bourbon,  a  soriona  ocenpation,  which  absorbed  both  the  time  and  strength  that  should  hare 
been  devoted  to  aflairs  of  state.  A  still  more  dangerous  weakness  was  the  blind  submission, 
which  increased  with  his  advancing  years,  that  he  yielded  to  the  Roman-Catholic  priesthood."  — 
Sistorg  of  Europe,  vol.  iii.  p.  209. 
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the'name  of  the  society  was  changed  to  the  "  Societc  des  Saisons."  Armand 
Barbes,  a  young  man  of  good  family,  utterly  fearless,  and  possessed  o^great 
energy  of  body  and  of  mind,  led  this  band.  At  any  moment  he  could  sum- 
mon a  thousand  armed  men  to  his  side,  each  one  of  whom  was  minutely 
instructed  in  the  part  which  he  was  to  enact  in  constituting  himself  one  of 
the  nuclei  of  a  socialistic  insurrection.* 

On  the  12th  of  May,  1839,  the  long-prepared -for  struggle  commenced.  The  ■ 
insargeiits,  at  a  preconcerted  signal,  grasped  their  ai-ms,  and  rapidly  traversing 
the  streets,  singing  the  Maraeillaise,  and  shouting,  "Vive  la  E^pnbliquel" 
seized  the  Palace  of  Jnstice,  where  they  established  a  portion  of  their  band 
as  in  an  impregnable  citadel ;  and  then,  by  a  sudden  rush,  crossed  tlie  river, 
and  took  possession  of  the  Hetel  de  Ville.  The  band,  gathering  strength  and 
numbers  with  success,  pressed  fonvai'd  in  search  of  new  conquests,  throiving 
up  banicades  at  several  points.  At  length  the  National  Guard  came  down 
npon  them  in  all  its  strength,  surrounded  them,  and  shot  them  down  merci- 
essly.  The  multitude  fled  in  dismay;  but  many  of  these  desperate  men 
fought  to  the  last,  singing,  even  with  their  dying  breath,  the  Marseillaise. 

Barbes,  blackened  with  powder,  and  crimsoned  with  blood  fi'om  his  wounds, 
was  captured,  tried,  and  condemned  to  death.  This  sentence,  through  the 
intercession  of  his  poweiful  friends,  was  finally  commuted  to  imprisonment 
for  life.  He  was  eventually  liberated  from  pilson ;  and  we  shall  hear  of  him 
again,  plunging  anew  into  those  stoi-my  scenes  so  congenial  to  his  reckless 
and  impassioned  nature.  Though  nothing  could  be  more  foreign  from  the 
political  views  pi-oclaimed  by  Louis  Napoleon  than  those  avowed  by  these 
adventurers,  he  was  accused  of  being  implicated  in  the  insurrection.  lie 
repelled  the  charge  in  the  following  brief  letter  to  the  editor  of  "  The  London 
Times : "  — 

"  SiE,  —  I  observe  in  your  Paiis  eoiTespondence  that  an  attempt  is  made  to 
cast  upon  me  Uie  responsibility  of  the  late  insurrection.  I  rely  ou  your  kind- 
ness to  refute  the  accusation  in  the  most  formal  manner.  The  news  of  the 
sanguinary  scenes  which  havfe  just  taken  place  have  equally  sui'prised  and 
afflicted  me.  If  I  were  the  soul  of  a  conspiracy, -I  should  also  be  the  leader 
of  it  in  the  day  of  danger.    I  should  not  deny  it  after  a  defeat." 

When  M.  Thiers  became  pi'ime  minister  of  Louis  Philippe,t  he  desired  to 
rescue  the  govei'nment  fi'om  the  extreme  unpopularity  into  which  it  Ivid  fallen, 
by  throwing  around  it  some  of  the  splendor  of  Napoleon's  fame.  His  statue 
had  already  been  replaced  upon  the  column  in  the  Place  Vendome.  The 
magnificent  Arc  de  Triomphe  de  I'fitoile  had  been  completed,  awakening  anew 
the  love  and  admiration  of  the  people  for  the  extraordinary  man  whose  genius 
it  commemorated.  And  now  M.  Thiers  counselled  Louis  Philippe  to  take 
another  step  in  the  same  direction,  and  to  demand  of  the  British  Government 
the  mortal  remains  of  Ifopoleon,  that  they  might  be  removed  from  beneath 
the  weeping-willow  of  St.  Helena,  and  be  consigned  to  glorious  burial  be- 
neath the  dome  of  the  Invalides,  in  the  midst  of  the  people  "whom  he  had 
loved  so  well." 

*  HistoirB  dea  Socieles  secretes,  pp.  36-41 . 

t  President  of  the  Conadl,  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
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At  fii-st,  Louis  Philippe  feebJy  I'esisted ;  tut  soon  ho  yieUecI,  hoping  that 
tlie  measure  might  reflect  upon  him  some  of  the  eplenclor  of  a  gi-eat  name.* 
The  an  noun  cement  of  tbia  intention  sent  an  indescribable  thrill  of  enthusiasm 
throughout  France,  We  are  told  that  the  entire  people  of  Prance,  fi'om  one 
extremity  of  the  counti'y  to  tlie  other,  clapped  their  hands,  and  raised  a  shout 
of  joy.  It  would  seem  as  though  the  empei-or  himself  were  about  to  burst 
from  his  tomb  again  to  return  to  his  beloved  France.  In  the  following  official  . 
note,  England  acceded  to  the  request  of  the  French  Government.  The  note 
was  from  Lord  Palmerston,  and  was  addressed  to  the  British  minister  in 
Paris ;  — 

"MyLoed,  —  The  government  of  her  Majesty,  having  taken  into  considera- 
tion the  authorization  demanded  of  it  by  the  French  Government  to  transfer 
the  ashes  of  the  Emperor  Kapoleon  from  St.  Helena  to  France,  you  can  say 
to  M.  Thiers,  that  the  government  of  her  Majesty  will  do  itself  a  pleasui'e  in 
acceding  to  that  demand. 

"The  government  of  her  Majesty  hopes  that  the  readiness  with  which  it 
]-esponds  to  this  demand  will  be  considered  in  Prance  as  a  proof  of  the  desire 
of  her  Majesty  to  eflface  even  the  last  trace  of  those  animosities,  which,  during 
the  life  of  the  emperor,  had  impelled  the  two  nations  to  war.  The  govei-n- 
raent  of  her  Majesty  loves  to  believe  that  such  sentiments,  if  they  still  con- 
tinue, will  be  buried  forever  in  the  tomb  destined  to  receive  the  mortal  remains 
of  Napoleon.  The  government  of  her  Majesty  will  co-operate  with  that  of 
France  in  the  measures  necessary  to  effect  the  translation."  f 

On  the  12th  of  May,  the  French  ministry  made  the  following  communication 
to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies :  — 

"Gemtlemen,  —  The  king  has  ordered  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  de 
Joinville  to  proceed  with  his  frigate  to  the  Island  of  St.  Helena  to  receive 
the  movta!  remains  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  "We  come  to  ask  of  you  the 
means  to  receive  them  worthily  upon  the  soil  of  France,  *ad  to  erect  for 
Napoleon  his  last  tomb.  The  government,  anxious  to  accomplish  a  gi-eat 
national  duty,  lias  addressed  itself  to  England.  It  has  demanded  of  her  the 
precious  deposit  which  fortune  had  surrendered  into  her  hands.'  The  frigate, 
charged  with  the  mortal  remains  of  Napoleon,  will  present  itself  on  its  retwi-n 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine.  Another  vessel  will  convey  them  to  Paris. .  They 
will  be  deposited  in  the  Invalidea.  A  solemn  ceremony,  a  gi-and  religious 
and  military  pomp,  will  inaugurate  the  tomb  which  is  to  receive  them  forever. 

"  It  is  important,  gentlemen,  to  the  majesty  of  such  a  commemoration,  that 
this  august  sepulture  should  not  be  in  a  public  place,  in  the  midst  of  a  noisy 
and  inattentive  crowd.  It  is  proper  that  it  should  be  in  a  silent  and  sacred 
spot,  which  can  be  visited  with  awe  by  those  who  respect  gloiy  and  genius, 
grandeur  and  misfortune.  He  was  emperor  and  king.  He  was  the  legitimate 
sovereign  of  our  country.  With  such  a  title  he  could  be  interred  at  St.  Denis. 
But  Napoleon  must  not  have  the  ordinary  sepulture  of  kings.  He  must  still 
reign  and  command  in  Hie  building  in  which  the  soldiere  of  the  country 
repose,  and  to  which  all  who  may  be  called  upon  to  defend  it  will  go  to  draw 

*  MM.  Gallix  et  Guj,  p.  S3,  t  Moniteor,  Aug.  IS,  1840. 
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their  in  spi  ratio  us.  His  sword  will  be  placed  upon  his  tomb.  Under  the  dome, 
in  the  midst  of  the  temple  consecrated  by  religioa  to  tlie  God  of  armies,  art 
will  raise  a  tomb  worthy,  if  possible,  of  the  name  which  is  to  be  engraven 
upon  it.  This  monument  must  be  of  simple  beauty,  but  of  noble  fomi,  and 
have  that  aspect  of  sohdity  and  firmness  which  appears  to  defy  the  action  of 
time.  The  monument  of  Ifapoleon  must  be  as  imperishable  as  his  fame. 
Ilenoefoi'ward,  France,  and  France  alone,  will  possess  all  that  remains  of 
Napoleon.     His  tomb,  like  his  renown,  will  belong  only  to  his  country." 

This  appeal  was  received  with  burate  of  applause.  The  sum  necessary  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  the  occasion  was  immediately  voted,  and  two  armed 
ships  wei-e  despatched  to  St.  Helena.  General  Gourgaud,  General  Bertrand, 
and  Count  Las  Casas,  who  had  been  companions  of  the  emperor's  captivity, 
accompanied  the  expedition. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

BOULOGNE. 

"The  Citj  of  Edinburgh"  steams  to  Boulogne.  —  The  Landing  and  the  Stcu^la.  —  TTarrow 
Escape  of  the  Prince  from  Death.  —  Tlie  Capture.  —  Letter  from  the  Folhec  of  Louis  Napo- 
leon.—  Confinement  in  the  Conciergeiie.  —  Visit,  from  Chateanbriand.  —  Habits  of  Study.  — 
The  Tiial.  — The  Defence  of  the  Prince.  —  Inlerosting  Incident.  —  Sentenced  to  Perpetual 
Caplivitj.  —  Fortitude  of  the  Prince. 

ilHE  little  squadron  was  now  on  its  way  to  St.  Helena.  All  the 
popular  sympathies  in  France  were  aroused,  and  the  love  and 
jnthusiaeni  with  which  the  masses  regarded  Kapoleon  were 
i  in  the  most  extraordinary  degree.  Id  this  state  of 
afiairs,  it  seemed  to  Louis  Napoleon  and  to  his  fiienda  that 
could  he  bat  get  a  foothold  in  France,  where  he  could  proclaim 
himself  the  heir  of  the  emperor,  and  unfurl  the  banners  of  the  empire,  the 
whole  nation,  from  its  known  attachment  to  the  principles  of  the  Napoleonic 
government,  would  rally  around  him,  and  thas  a  bloodless  and  peaceable  revo- 
lution would  be  effected. 

It  so  happened,  that,  at  this  time,  the  same  regiments  which  had  been  so 
favorably  disposed  towards  Louis  Napoleon  at  Strashurg  were  stationed  at 
■  Boulogne,  on  the  French  coast,  but  a  few  hours'  sail  from  London.  In  that 
city,  where  Napoleon  I.  bad  gathered  his  majestic  aimy  in  preparation  for  the 
invasion  of  England,  the  memory  of  the  emperor  was  enthusiastically  cher- 
ished. Louis  Napoleon  therefore  decided  to  make  another  attempt  by  simply 
throwing  himself  upon  the  protection  of  the  troops  and  the  people  of  Bou- 
logne. As  he  placed  all  his  reliance  upon  the  sympathies  of  the  community, 
and  wished  to  avoid  the  horrors  of  a  ctvil  war,  he  took  with  him  only  friends 
enough,  as  Napoleon  I.  expressed  it,  to  save  hiuasel^  when  landing,  from  being 
taken  by  the  collar  by  the  police.  He  accordingly  chartered  a  small  steamer, 
"  The  City  of  Edinbui^h,"  and  with  aboat  sixty  companions,  few  if  any  of 
whom,  as  it  appeared  in  the  subsequent  trial,  were  aware  of  the  enterprise  in 
which  they  bod  embarked,  steamed  down  the  Thames.  Most  of  them  had 
supposed  that  they  were  on  a  pieasure-excui-sion ;  and  they  were  out  at  sea 
before  they  were  informed  of  the  destination  of  the  steamer.  The  prince  had 
-  placed  on  boai-d  arms,  uniforms,  and  several  horses.  The  discontent  which  pre- 
vailed in  France  had  surrounded  him  with  followers  who  were  ready  to  devote 
their  lives  to  his  service.* 

»  MM.  GaUix  et  Guy,  p.  86. 
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Among  those  on  board  were  Count  Peraigny,  one  of  the  actore  in  the 
attempt  at  Stvasbui'g;  Count  Montholon,  the  renownerl  companion  of  Napo- 
leon I.  at  St.  Helena ;  Dr.  Conncaa,  the  physician  of  Queen  Hortense  ;  and 
several  others  of  distinction,  "When  the  prince  assembled  them  upon  deck, 
and  informed  them  of  the  enterprise  upon  which  he  had  invited  them  to 
accompany  him,  they  all  responded  to  his  appeal  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm. 

The  time  was  not  lost  on  hoard  the  steamer :  it  was  employed  in  bringing 
out,  and  apportioning  to  each  man,  according  to  his  rank,  the  unifoi-m  which 
had  been  provided;  ia  distributing  arlns ;  and  in  reading  the  proclamations, 
ordinances,  and  decrees  which  the  prince  had  prepared.  Among  the  effects 
embarked  were  about  fonr  hundred  thousand  francs,  in  notes  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  in  gold  and  silver,  belonging  to  Louis  Napoleon,  and  obtained, 
according  to  his  declaration,  from  the  sale  of  a  pai't  of  the  property  which  he 
had  received  in  inheritance  from  his  mother.* 

About  one  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Thursday,  Aug.  6,  the  little  steamer 
came  to  anchor  a  short  distance  from  Boulogne,  a  mUe  from  the  shore.  An 
officer  of  the  custom-house,  named  Audinet,  observed  the  steamer  as  it  cast 
anchor,  and,  seeing  a  boat  full  of  passengers  soon  leave  the  ship,  hastened  to 
the  spot  where  it  was  evidently  to  land.  As  the  boat  approached  the  shore, 
he  hdled  the  crew,  and  was  informed  in  reply  that  they  were  soldiers  of  the 
fortieth  of  the  line;  that  they  were  proceeding  from  Dunkirk  to  Cherbourg, 
but  were  compelled  to  land  in  consequence  of  the  breaking  of  one  of  their 
wheels.  As  they  were  all  di'essed  in  the  unifoiTn  of  the  fortieth,  no  suspicion 
was  excited. 

There  were  fifteen  persons  in  the  boat.  As  soon  as  they  had  landed,  they 
seized  the  custom-house  oflicer  and  two  a^istants  who  were  with  him,  and 
held  them  as  captives,  that  they  might  not  ^ve  the  alai'm.  The  boat  then 
returned  to  the  steamer,  and  in  three  successive  trips  landed  all  the  passen- 
gers. In  the  mean  time,  five  other  CMtom-house  officers,  who  were  going  their 
rounds,  were  aiTrested.  The  place  of  landing  was  on  the  beach,  about  a  mile 
from  Boulogne.  While  these  scenes  were  transpiring,  four  men  came  from 
the  city  who  bad  evidently  been  in  the  secret  of  the  movement.  They  were 
very  cordially  greeted,  and,  receiving  the  uaifonn  of  ofScei's,  immediately 
invested  themselves  with  it. 

The  detachment  now  consisted  of  about  thirty  men,  dressed  as  privates  in 
the  uniform  of  the  fortieth  of  the  line,  and  thirty  weai-iug  the  insignia  of 
officers  of  various  ranks.  They  formed  in  railitaiy  order,  and  commenced 
their  march  towards  Boulogne,  taking  with  them  the  custom-house  officers. 
Count  Montholon  had  informed  these  officers  that  Prince  Louis  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  was  at  the  head  of  the  party;  that  Boulogne  would  receive  him 
enthusiastically;  and  that  he  would  soon  be  proeJairoed  emperor  by  the 
nation.  As  they  entered  the  gate  of  the  city  by  the  Grande  Hue,  Count 
Montholon  and  Lieutenant  Parquin  accompanied  the  prince  at  the  head  of 
the  column.  They  now  all  commenced  shouting,  "  Vive  TEmpereur ! "  direct- 
ing their  steps  towards  the  ban-acks  occupied  by  a  portion  of  the  forty -second 

*CourdesPa;rs,  Eappovtfaitiila  Coiir,  par  M,  Pi^rtil  P.  Vesinier,  p.  213. 
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regiment  of  the  line.  Lieutenant  Aladenize,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  regi- 
ment, who  was  flevoted  to  the  cause  of  Louis  Napoleon,  was  waiting  for  him 
at  the  barracks.  Immediately  upon  the  ariival  of  the  prince,  the  riippel  was 
beaten,  the  officers  and  soldiera  crowded  down  from  their  chambei's  into  the 
couityard,  and  a  scene  of  the  wildest  enthusiasm  ensued.  The  prince  stood 
by  the  side  of  the  tricolor  standard,  which  was  sui-mounted  by  the  imperial 
eagle,  and,  as'soon  as  he  could  command  silence,  read  in  the  light  of  the  early 
morning,  to  the  little  band  gathered  around  him,  the  following  proclamation :  — 

"  Soldiei-s,  Prance  is  made  to  command,  and  yet  she  obeys.  You  are  the 
elite  of  the  people,  and  you  are  treated  like  a  vile  herd.  Ton  are  made  to 
protect  the  national  honor,  and  it  is  against  your  brothers  that  they  turn  your 
arms.  Those  who  rule  you  wish  to  degrade  the  noble  profession  of  the  sol- 
dier. You  are  indignant;  and  you  have  asked,  'What  have  become  of  the 
eagles  of  Areola,  of  Austerlitz,  and  of  Jena?'  Those  eagles? — here  they  are. 
I  restore  them  to  you.  Talce  them  again.  With  them  you  shall  have  glory, 
honor,  fortune,  .and  that  which  is  more  than  all  the  rest,  —  the  gi-atitude  and 
esteem  of  your  fellow-citizens. 

"  Soldiers,  your  acclamations,  when  I  presented  myself  to  you  at  Strasbui^, 
have  not  left  my  memory.  I  have  not  forgotten  the  regrets  which  you  mani- 
fested at  my  defeat.  Between  you  and  me  there  are  indissoluble  ties.  We 
have  the  same  hatreds  and  the  same  loves,  the  same  interests  and  the  same 
enemies. 

"  Soldiers,  the  grand  shade  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  speaks  to  you  by  my 
voice.  Hasten,  while  it  traverses  the  ocean,.to  send  away  traitors  and  oppress- 
ors. Show  him  upon  his  amval  that  you  are  the  worthy  sons  of  the  Grand 
Army,  and  that  you  have  resumed  those  sacred  emblems  which  for  forty  years 
have  made  the  enemies  of  Franco  tremble,  among  whom  are  those  who  are 
goveiTsing  yon  to-day."  , 

The  reading  of  this  proclamation  caused  another  outburst  of  acclaim.  The 
soldiers,  in  the  heat  of  their  enthusiasm,  took  the  prince  upon  their  shoulders, 
and  bore  him  in  triumph  areund  the  yard.  The  beating  of  the  rappel  and  the 
cheers  of  the  soldiery  drew  a  large  crowd  to  the  barracks;  and  the  civil  popu- 
lation re-echoed  the  a<!olaim  which  burst  from  the  lips  of  tho  troops.  The 
following  proclamation,  which  had  previously  been  printed,  was  distributed  in 
gi'cat  profusion  among  the  crowd :  — 

"Inhabitants  of  the  departments  of  Pas  de  Calais  and  of  Boulogne,  fol- 
lowed by  a  little  band  of  brave  men,  I  have  landed  on  French  soil,  from  which 
an  unjust  law  had  banished  me.  Do  not  apprehend  any  temei-ity.  I  come  to 
assure  the  destinies  of  Fran,ce,  not  to  compromise  them.  I  have  powerful 
friends  abroad  as  well  as  here,  who  have  proijjised  me  their  support.  The 
signal  is  given :  arid  soon  ail  France,  and  Paris  especially,  shall  rise  en  masse 
to  trample  under  foot  ten  years  of  falsehood  and  ignominy;  for  all  the  cities 
and  villages  are.  to  bring  the  government  to  an  account  for  the  private  inter- 
ests it  has  abandoneiS,  the  general  interests  it  has  betrayed. 

"  See  your  ports  almost  deserted,  your  ships  rotting  on  the  shore  t  Look  at 
your  industrious  artisans,  without  food  to  nourish  then-  children,  because  gov- 
ernment has  not  had  the  courage  to  protect  your  commerce !    Look  at  this,   . 
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and  ciy  out  with  me, 'Traitors,  disappear  1  the  Napoleonic  spirit,  wli id i  thinks 
only  of  the  happiness  of  the  people,  is  advancing  to  confound  you ! ' 

"  Inhabitants  of  the  Pas  de  Calais,  do  not  fear  that  the  ties  which  attach 
you  to  your  neighbors  beyond  the  sea  shall  be  broken.  The  mortal  remains 
of  the  emperor  and  the  impoiial  eagle  return  fi-om  exile  only  with  sentiments 
of  love  and  reconciliation.  Two  gi-eat  nations  should  undei^tand  eaoh  other; 
and  the  glorious  pillar  which  boldly  advances  into  the  sea  shall  become  an 
atoning  monument  of  ail  our  past  hatreds. 

"  City  of  Boulogne,  which  Napoleon  loved  so  much,  yon  are  about  to  be  the 
fli-st  link  in  a  chain  that  is  to  unite  ail  civilized  nations.  Tour  glory  shall  bo 
imperishable;  and  France  will  decree  offerings  of  thanks  to  those  generous 
men, who  were  the  first  to  salute  with  their  acclamations  the  standard  of 
Austerlitz. 

"Inhabitants  of  Boulogne,  come  to  me,  and  have  confidence  in  the  provi- 
dential mission  bequeathed  to  me  by  the  martyr  of  St.  Helena.  From  the  top 
of  the  pillar  of  the  great  army,*  tlie  genius  of  the  emperor  watches  us,  and 
fivors  our  efforts,  because  they  have  but  one  object,  —  the  happiness  of 
France." 

There  was  a  third  proclamation  prepared  for  the  inhabitants  of  France  gen- 
erally.   It  contained  the  following  sentiments :  — 

"Frenchmen,  the  ashes  of  the  emperor  should  return  only  to  regenerated 
France.  The  shade  of  a  great  man  should  not  be  profaned  by  impure  and 
hypocritical  homage.  Glory  and  liberty  should  stand  at  the  side  of  the  coffin 
of  Napoleon.  Traitors  to  their  counti-y  should  disappear.  There  is  in  France, 
to-day,  but  violence  on  the  one  side,  and  lawlessness  on  the  other.  I  wish  to 
re-establish  order  and  liberty.  I  wish,  in  gathering  around  me  all  the  interests 
of  the  country,  without  exception,  and  in  sappoiling  myself  by  the  suffi-ages 
of  the  masses,  to  erect  an  imperishable  edifice.  I  wish  to  give  France  tiiie 
alliances  and  a  solid  peace,  and  not  to  plunge  her  into  the  hazards  of  a  gen- 
eral war.  Frenchmen,  I  see  before  me  a  brilliant  future  for  our  countiy.  I 
p'ei-ceive  behind  me  the  shade  of  the  emperor,  which  presses  me  forward,  I 
shall  not  stop  until  I  have  regained  the  sworJ  of  Austerlitz,  replaced  the 
eagles  upon  our  banners,  and  restored  to  the  j-eople  their  i-ights." 

Events  have  surely  proved  that  this  was  not  an  empty  boast.  The  sword 
of  Austerlitz  has  been  regained  at  Solferino,  the  eagles  have  been  restored  to 
the  banners  of  France ;  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  empii-e,  in  the  person 
of  Louis  Napoleon  and  his  heii-s,  by  nearly  eight  million  of  votes,  is  the  best 
evidence  which  can  be  given  that  the  French  people  are  of  the  opinion,  that, 
under  the  empire,  their  rights  are  restored  to  them. 

Every  thing  thus  far  had  been  exceedingly  propitious.  Just  at  this  mo- 
ment, the  commanding  officer  of  the  garrison.  Colonel  Puygellier,  made  hla 
appearance,  having  been  drawn  to  the  spot  by  the  general  commotion.  He 
was  a  man  of  commanding  character;  and  his  soldiers,  accustomed  to  a  high 

*  A  magnificent  Lohimn  dedicated  to  Napoleon  I.  by  tlie  grand  army  collected  here  in  1805, 
but  ivhich  colimin«\i;tts  not  completed  until  1821,  stands  on  an  enfinenco  nearly  a  mile  from  the 
city.  The  column  is  crowned  by  a  gallery,  Bnrmouuted  by  a  dome;  and  la  one  hundi'ed  and  sixty- 
four  feet  high. 
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state  of  ■iliscipline,  were  very  mucb  under  hia  influence.  With  great  energy 
he  denounced  the  prince  and  his  confederates,  and  ordered  the  men  to  go  back 
to  their  quartera.  The  troops  were  dismayed,  and  became  irresolute.  Still 
many  seemed  disposed  to  adhere  to  the  prince;  and  a  scene  of  great  confusion 
ensued.  Louis  Napoleon  then  approached  Colonel  Puygellier,  and  said  to  him, 
"  I  am  Prince  Louis :  join  our  cause,  and  you  shall  have  whatever  you  desire." 

The  colonel  i-epUed,  "  Prince  Lonis  or  not,  I  do  not  know  you.  Tour  prede- 
cessor struck  down  legitimacy,  and  it  is  wrong  for  you  to  attempt  to  restore 
it.  Leave  the  barracks  t "  *  There  was  now  such  a  scene  of  clamor  and  tumult, 
that  the  colonel  strove  in  vain  to  make  himself  heard.  No  one  obeyed  bis 
oi-ders.  There  were  many  indications  that  the  troops  would  join  the  princei 
The  colonel  cried  out,  "Tou  may  kill  me  ;  but  I  will  do  my  duty."  He  then 
approached  Louis  Napoleon  in  a  menacing  manner,  and  commanded  him 
immediately  to  leave  the  barracks,  saying,  "If  you  do  not  go  at  once,  I  shall 
use  force  ;  and  it  will  be  so  much  the  worse  for  you  if  yon  compel  me  to  acts 
of  violence." 

In  the  struggle  which  ensued,  the  piauce,  being  jostled  and  crowded,  drew 
from  his  pocket  a  pistol,  which  was  dischai^ed,  wounding  a  gi-enadier.  In  the 
trial  which  subsequently  took  place,  he  gave  the  following  account  of  this 
,.   untoward  event: — 

"  As  eveiy  thing  depended  upon  the  success  of  the  appeal  to  the  two  com- 
panies in  the  barracks,  seeing  my  enterprise  aboirt  to  fail,  I  was  seized  with  a 
sort  of  despair :  and,  as  I  will  conceal  nothing,  I  took  a  pistol,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  delivering  myself  from  the  captain ;  and,  before  I  wished  to  Are,  the 
ball  was  discharged,  wounding  a  grenadier,  as  I  have  since  been  informed.  I 
can  only  regret  having  wounded  a  French  soldier."  t 

Colonel  Puygellier  was  now  beginning  to  regain  his  ascendency  over  the  men, 
and  the  National  Guards  were  rapidly  assembling.  The  prince  and  his  adher- 
ents, baffled  in  their  efibrts,  began  to  retire  before  superior  numbera.  Lieu- 
tenant Aladenize,  fearing  a  scene  of  carnage,  cried  out, — 

"  Do  not  resist.  The  prince  forbids  you  to  use  your  arms.  Respect  the 
officera;  spare  the  soldiers.    Let  there  be  no  bloodshed." 

Louis  Napoleon  summoned  his  adherents  around  him,  and,  leaving  the  bar- 
racks, commenced  his  march  towards  the  upper  town,  hoping  to  rally  the  citi- 
zens en  masse  to  his  support.  It  is  said,  in  the  confused  accounts  which  are 
given  oi'  these  stoi'my  scenes,  that  they  found  the  gates  closed  gainst  them, 
and  that  they  tried  in  vfun,  with  hatchets,  to  cut  their  way  through.  Military 
opposition  was  now  effectually  organized,  and  retreat  became  necessary.  The 
party  withdrew  in  some  disorder  as  far  as  the  column  of  Napoleon  I.  of  which 
wo  have  spoken.  Here  the  httle  band  made  a  stand.  One  of  their  number 
ascended  to  the  top,  and  unfurled  the  eagle-surmounted  banner;  while  the 
gi'oup  below  greeted  it  with  shouts  of  "  Vive  I'Emperear ! " 

But  the  troops  of  the  line  and  the  National  Guards  were  advancing  in  great 
force  to  surround  the  insurgents ;  the  soldiers  being  impelled  by  habits  of  mih- 

*  Kapport  du  Capitaine  Puj'gellier  du  fiaoflt,  1840. 

t  Cour  des  Pairs ;  Aadience  dn  1 5  Beptembre,  1 840 ;  rapport  iW  M.  rersQ, 
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tary  discipline  to  obey  their  officei-s,  even  in  opposition  to  their  own  instincts. 
The  friends  of  tbo  prince  urged  him  to  retreat  in  haste  to  the  boat ;  but,  in 
the  bitterness  of  his  disappointment,  he  chose  rather  to  perish, 

" No,"  SMd  he ;  "I  will  not  leave  France  again,  I  prefer  to  die  at  the  foot 
of  the  colnmn,"  •  , 

HeVished  to  receive  the  fire  of  the  troops  without  returning  it'  but  hia 
friends  sun'ounded  him,  and  almost  by  force  bore  him  along  toward  the  shore. 
There  was  a  large  boat  high  and  dry  upon  the  beach.  Straining  every  nerve, 
they  succeeded  in  running  it  into  the  water.  It  was  immediately  filled  with 
men,  —  the  prince  among  the  rest,  —  and  pushed  from  the  shore.  The  sol- 
diers were  now  at  the  watei^'s  edge.  The  party  in  the  boat  were  ordered  by 
an  officer  on  the  shore  to  come  bact.  As  they  did  not  heed  the  command,  a 
volley  of  bullets  was  dischai-ged  into .  the  midst  of  them,  killing  some,  and 
wounding  others.  The  prince  was  struck  by  three  balls,  two  of  which  pierced 
his  clothes,  and  one  slightly  wounded  him  in  the  arm.f  This  storm  of  bullets 
caused  such  a  commotion,  that  the  boat  was  capsized,  and  all  were  thrown  into 
the  sea.  The  troops  now  fired  upon  them  mercilessly  as  they  were  struggling 
in  the  water,  and  many  were  killed.  The  prince  endeavored  to  swim  to  the 
steamer.  Boats  were  sent  in  pursuit,  and  the  princa  and  all  the  rest  were 
captured. 

An  English  gentleman  at  that  time  residing  in  Boulogne,  led  by  the  tu- 
mult, had  mn  to  the  shore  where  the  fugitives  were  struggling  in  the  waves 
and  were  being  shot  at  by  the  troops.  He  saw  a  soldier  taking  deliberate  aim 
at  one  of  the  party  who  was  half  suffocated  in  the  water  but  a  few  yards  from 
him.  He  rushed  upon  the  man,  knocked  up  his  gnn,  and,  with  an  English- 
man's indignation  at  so  cowardly  a  inurder,  asked  the  fellow  what  he  meant 
by  attempting  to  shoot  one  thus  helpless  and  unaiToed.  The  soldier  turned 
upon  him  with  oaths  and  imprecations.  But  the  Englishman,  muscular  and 
fearless,  was  the  stronger  of  the  two ;  and  the  drowning  man  was  rescued.  It 
proved  to  be  the  prince.  The  writer  received  the  above  nai'rative  from  the 
lips  of  a  responsible  gentleman  who  was  for  many  years  the  familiar  acqusunt- 
ance  of  the  one  thus  instrumental  in  saving  this  valuable  life.  How  slender 
are  the  chances  upon  which  often  seem  to  be  suspended  the  most  moment- 
ous destinies  1 

The  steamer  "City  of  Edinburgh "  was  also  captui'ed.  It  was  found  to 
contain  two  handsome  carriages,  ten  horses,  a  tame  eagle,  over  one  hundred 
thousand  dollai-s  in  gold  and  silver  pieces,  and  a  thousand  muskets,  t  Tbe 
steamer  had  been  chartered  of  a  London  company :  and  the  captdn  said  that 
the  'Only  directions  which  he  had  received  were,  "We  do  not  know  where  you 
are  to  go;  but,  wherever  you  are  directed,  proceed  at  once.  Prepare  to  receive  ■ 
fifty  or  sixty  passengers."  The  steamer  had  been  chartered  avowedly  to  take 
a  party  of  gentlemen  on  an  excui-sion  down  the  channel  and  along  the  south- 
em  coast  of  England.    Such  are  the  facts  of  this  enterprise,  as  developed  on 

*MM.  GailixetGiiy,  p.  91. 

t  Histoira  da  Prince  Louis  Napoteon,  surdes  Documents  particuliers  et  authentiques,  p.  113, 

t  Le  JouraHl  la  Boulonaise  du  12  auut,  1340, 
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the  tnal,  and  as  veiy  graphically  and  impartially  snnimcd  up  by  M,  Pcreil,  in 
his  presentation  of  the  case,  in  behalf  of  the  goveramcnt  a,nd  against  the 
accused,  before  the  Court  of  Peers.* 

The  tidings  of  this  new  attempt  upon  the  throne  of  Louis  Philippe  created 
a  profound  sensation  throngbout  France  and  Envope,  Imipediately  all  those 
in  Paris  suspected  of  Bonapartiet  sympathies  were  aiTested.t  The  prince  was 
conveyed  to  the  Chateau  of  Boulogne,  The  next  day,  under  the  escort  of  a 
detacliment  of  the  municipal  guard,  he  was  sent  rapidly  to  Ham,  to  be  trans- 
ported trom  tliei-e  to  Pails.  The  prince  was  deeply  moved  in  being  thus 
separated  from  his  companions.  With  emotions  painfully  excited,  he  took 
leave  of  that  renowned  and  abiding  fi'iend  of  his  house,  Count  Montholon.  J; 

On  the  8th  of  August,  at  half-past  six  in  the  evening,  he  was  conveyed 
through  Amiens.  An  immense  crowd  had  assembled  to  see  him.  He  was 
silent  and  dejected,  and,  by  burying  himself  in  his  carriage,  seemed  to  seek 
to  avoid  observation.  Here,  as  all  alortg  the  road,  he  received  the  most  deci- 
sive indications  of  sympathy  and  regret.  In  all  the  garrisoned  towns  through 
which  he  passed,  the  soJdiei-s,  in  silent  and  saddened  groups,  gathered  around 
his  carriage,  feeling  that  it  was  no  time  for  acclaim,  but  manifesting  in  sub- 
dued tones  of  condolence  the  strength  of  their  affection  for  the  captive  as  the 
heir  of  the  emperor,  and  the  bitterness  of  their  regret  at  the  faOure  of -the 
enterprise. 

The  prince  was  not  long  detained  at  Ham.  He  was  soon  taken  again  under 
the  escort  of  the  National  Guard,  and  conveyed  rapidly  to  Pai'is.  It  seems 
that  the  goverament  feared  that  there  might  be  a  popular  attempt  to  rescue 
him;  for  the  colonel  of  the  guai-d  took  a  seat  by  his  side  in  the  carnage,  with 
loaded  pistols,  and  infonned  the  prince  that  he  wag  ordered  to  blow  out  hia 
brains  (brulerait  la  ceroelle)  should  he  make  any  attempt  to  escape.§ 

At  Paris  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Conciei^erie,  in  those  gloomy  cells  which 
had  been  hallowed  by  the  sufferings  of  Marie  Antoinette,  and  from  which 
Marehal  Ney  had  been  led  to  execution.  K  The  result  of  the  legal  process  at 
Strasbui^  taught  the  government  that  it  was  not  safe  to  submit  the  question 
to  the  decision  of  a  jury.  It  was  decided,  therefore,  to  subject  him  and  bis 
companions  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Peers  in  Paris. 

Chateaubriand  was  one  of  tlie  first  who  entered  the  doors  of  the  Concier- 


*  See  rapport  fait  h  lit  cour*par  M.  Persil,  I'un  des  commissaires,  cim^  de  I'in 
proofes  defSce  a  la  eonr  flea  Pairs  par  ordonnance  royals  du  9  aoOt,  1840. 

t  "  Ainai  se  d^aoun  cette  entreprise.  Cecte  seconde  teiita[ive  pour  remettre  la  nation  en  pos- 
session, d'ellc  mfime,  fchoua  comme  la  premifei-e.  Ca  ne  fuS  encore  cette  fo!a,-  ei  nous  pouvons 
noas  exprinier  ainsi,  qu'une  autre  carte  de  visiie  envojee  h  I'adresse  de  la  France  par  !c  neveu 
de  I'erapereur.    La  France  la  r^^ut  ot  la  garda  roligienaement."  —  MM.  Gidlixet  Gey,  p.  92. 

t  Colonne  de  Boulogne  du  9  aoflt,  1840.  • 

§  Lonis  Napoleon  and  the  Bonapartes,  by  Henry  de  Pny. 

li  MM.  Galiix  et  Guy,  p.  93. 

"The  raonarcliy,  the  republic,  the  empire,  —  all  these  phases  of  recent  history, — have  paid 
their  tribute  of  illusttations  to  these  dismal  abodes;  but  the  genius  of  the  place  claimed  a  last 
honor.  It  has  obtained  it.  The  nephew  of  the  emperor  has  also  sojourned  in  the  Conciergerie ; 
aud,  according  fo  the  expression  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  the  prison  holds  him,  —  him  also, — 
recalling  ■  the  graodeurs  which  have  formerly  inhabited  it."  —  BIsloire  da  Prince  Louis  Sapo' 
is  pai'tkuliers  et  aathsniiqaes,  par  M.  Renault. 
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gerie  to  visit  the  imprisoned  prince.  Ho  entered  hia  cell,  though  not  with 
worda  of  approval,  atill  with  expressions  of  kindness  and  sympathy  which 
touched  the  heart  of  the.  captive.*  In  this  celebrated  prison,  whose  walla 
have  ecboed  to  so  many  almost  unearthly  groans  of  woe,  the  pnnce  was 
placed  in  the  same  cell,  which,  but  a  fow  months  before,  had  b^en  occupied 
by  the  assassin  Fieschi.f  As  in  exile,  so  in  prison,  the  prince  sought  to  ap- 
pease the  anguish  of  his  mind  by  intense  application  to  study.  He  trans- 
lated "The  Ideal"  of  Schiller,  an  ode  breathing  those  sentiments  which  must 
at  that  time  have  agitated  deeply  his  own  heart.  Those  poetically  inclined 
may  be  interested  to  see  how. the  German  ode  appears  translated  under  these 
circumstances  into  French  by  the  crushed  captive.  I  will  give  tho  first  two 
stanzas : — 

1. 
"0  temps  beureux  de  ma  jeunesse!  veux  tu  done  me  quitter  sans  r^tour? 
Veux  tu  t'enfuir  sans  pitie  avec  tes  joies  et  tes  douleiirs,  aveo  tes  sublime  illu- 
sions ?     Rien  ne  peut-il  done  t'arrgter  dans  ta  fuito  periide  ?    Tes  flots,  vont  lis 
inevitable  so  perdre  dans  I'eternit^  ? 

2. 

"Les  astrea  brilliants  qui  6clairerent  mon  matin  dans  la  vie  out  perdre  leur 

6clat;  I'ideal- qui  gonflait  mon  c<Bur,  ivre  d'espcrance,  s'est  enfui.    Elle  est 

an^aatie,  cette  douce  croyance  en  des  Stres  crees  par  mon  imagination.    Cea 

reves,  si  beaux,  si  divers,  ils  sent  tomb^s  en  proie  a  la  triste  i-ealite."  J 

•  Memoirs  of  Madame  lUcamier. 

t  The  father  of  Lonis  Napoleon,  upon  tearing  of  Ihe  arrest  of  his  son,  and  his  consignment 
to  the  dungeon  of  the  assassin  Fiesclii,  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  jonrnd  "  Le 
Commerce ; "  — 

"  Flohencb,  Aug.  2t,  Ifilo. 
"MoHSiEUR,  —  Permit  me  to  entreat  yon  to  receive  the  following  declaration.    I  know  that 
it  is  unnGxial  thus  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  public ;  but  when  ft  father,  afflicted,  aged,  sick,  and 
exiled,  can  in  no  other  way  come  to  the  reEOuo  of  his  unhappy  son,  such  a  mensure  cannot  but 
meet  the  approval  of  every  one  who  has  the  heart  of  a  father. 

,'  "  Convinced  that  my  son  is  the  victim  of  an  infamons  intrigue,  antl  that  he  is  seduced  by  vile 
flatterers,  false  frioijds,  and  perhaps  by  trea<;herou5  counsels,  I  tannot  keep  silence. 

"I  declare,  then,  that  my  son  Louis  Napoleon  has  fallen  into  a  frightful  snare,  into  a  terrible 
ambuscade.  I  declare,  moreover,  with  a  sacred  horror,  that  the  injury  which  has  been  inflicted 
upon  my  son  by  imprisoning  him  in  the  cell  of  an  infamous  assassin  is  a  monstrous  cruelty,  — 
otiti-Frajifarse,  —  an  outrage  as  vile  as  it  is  treacherous. 

.  "  As  a  father  protbundly  afBicted,  as  a  Frenchman  tried  by  ihirly  years  of  exile,  as  the  brother, 
and,  if  I  may  venture  so  to  say,  the  pnpil,  of  him  whose  statnes  France  re-erects,  I  commend 
my  son,  deluded  and  betrayed,  to  the  mercy  of  bis  judges,  and  of  all  those  who  have  tho  heart 
of  a  Frenchman  and  of  a  father.  "Locis  dj:  Saint  Leu." 

1. 
i  Tranbls.tion'.  —  "0  happy  honra  of  my  youth  !  will  you  leave  nic,  then,  without  return  t 
"Will  you  fly  away  pitilessly,  with  your  joys  and  your  griefs,  with  your  sublime  illusions  1     Can 
nothing,  then,  arrest  you  in  your  cruel  flight?     Your  waves — must  they  inevitably  lose  them- 
Belves  in  eternity! 

3. 

"The  brilliant  stars  which  illnmined  the  morning  of  my  life  have  lost  their  splendor.     Tho 

ideal  which  inspired  my  heart,  intoxicated  with  hope,  has  fled.    Those  sweet  hopes,  in  beings 

the  creations  of  my  ima^nation,  are  gone  forever.     Those  dreams,  so  beautiful,  so  varied,  —  they 

have  ^ven  place  to  sad  realities." 
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As  WO  liiivG  befpre  said,  it  was  not  deemed  safe  to  intrust  the  trial  of  tlie 
prince  to  an  ordinary  jury,  for  the  jury  would  be  sure  to  acquit  him,  as  in  the 
Strasburg  affair;  and  it  was  not  easy  to  find  any  tribunal  in  which  tbere  were 
not  many  who  were  in  strong  sympatby  witb  the  empire  which  Louis  Napo- 
leon was  endeavoring  to  i-e-establish.  On  the  16th  of  September,  be  was 
brought  before  some  commissioner  to.be  interrogated  in  reference  to  his  trial. 
This  commission  consisted  of  Marshal  Gerard  and  the  Dukes  Decazes  and 
Paequler.  Of  these,  Gerard  was  one  of  the  favorite  officers  of  the  emperor; 
Decazes  was  the  former  secretary  of  the  King  of  Holland,  the  father  of  the 
orince ;  and  the  Duke  of  Pasquier  had  been  auditor  in  the  council  of  state 
under  the  empire,  master  of  requests,  director-general  of  bridges  and  roads, 
and  prefect  of  police.*  In  entering  upon  each  of  these  offices,  the  Duke  of 
Pasquier  had  taken  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  emperor  and  his  d 

The  report  of  accasation  was  drawn  up  by  M.  Perail.  The  f 
tences  will  ^ve  some  idea  of  its  spirit :  "  What  may  we  not  believe  of  those  ' 
men,  who,  by  a  surprise  of  Boulogne  with  a  few  officers  for  the  most  part 
retired,  with  a  few  nameless  men  unknown  to  France,  and  with  thirty  soldiers 
disguised  as  domestics,  or  domestics  disguised  as  soldiers,  have  conceived  the 
ide^  of  seizing  on  the  country,  and  establishing,  in  the  name  of  the  people 
and  of  liberty,  ander  the  segis  of  a  renown  placed  at  too  lofty  a  height  for 
any  other  to  succeed  it,  the  copy  of  a  goveniment  which  enabled  us,  it  is 
true,  to  collect  an  ample  harvest  of  glory,  but  which  never  entitled  itself  to 
our  gratitude  for  any  ardent  love  of  liberty  or  equality,  or  for  any  profound 
respect  for  the  rights  of  citizens  ? 

"■Different  times,  different  wants,  Wliat  might  have  been  good,  what  might 
have  been  demanded  by  inexorable, necessity,  in  the  flret  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  when  interior  dissensions  and  the  weight  of  the  mightiest  war 
ever  sustiuned  overwhelmed  our  country,  would  be  considered  to-day  an  intol- 
erable anachronism.  Civilization  is  advancing;  and  her  progi'ess  should  be 
enlightened  by  liberty,  by  respect  for  the  rights  of  all,  and  by  institutions  that 
render  ai-bitrariness  and  despotism  inip6ssible." 

The  trial  took  place  on  'Monday,  Sept.  28,  before  the  Court  of  Peers,  con- 
sisting of  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  members.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
that  very  many  of  these  men,  like  the  membei-s  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry, 
wei-e  more  or  less  in  sympathy,  from  their  past  antecedents,  with  the  prince, 
Tho  government  oigans  had  accordingly  exerted  all  their  influence,  saj'S  a 
Fi-ench  writer,  morally  to  kill  Louis  Napoleon  by  the  arm  of  ridicule  {tuer 
moralement  JCouis  Napoleon  avec  Varme  du  ritiioule).  It  consequently  be- 
came important  for  the  prince,  in  his  defence,  that  he  might  rescue  his  charac- 
ter from  contempt,  to  prove  that  be  had  not  been  guilty  of  a  fool-hai-dy  enter- 
prise. He  was  therefore  highly  gratified  when  be  learned  that  he  was  to  be 
permitted  to  utter  his  defence  before  a  tribunal  so  imposing,  that  his  words 
could  scarcely  fail  to  reach  almost  every  ear  in  France.f 

•  L'Hisioiro  da  Nouvean  Cesar,  par  M.  Vesinier,  p.  169. 

t  "ITe  do  not  think  tbat  the  conrt  haa  ever  lieeii  more  nuraoronsly  atlendcl  in  any  other 
trial.  Ona  hundred  and  sixty-seven  peers  take  part  in  the  deliberations."  —  L'Umixrs  dn  30 
tepten^re,  1840. 
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In  the  lamination  of-  witnesses,  all  the  facts  which  we  have  above  statwl 
were  proved,  anci  noDe  deniecl.  The  Fren elf  "journal  "  L'Univers,"  in  de- 
scribing the  scene,  says, — 

"  The  prince  Louis  Bonaparte  is  a  young  man  of  thi  ty  two  years  of  n  od- 
erate  height.  He  is  far  from  having  e  thei  in  h  s  figure  his  feit  ires  o  b  s 
voice,  any  expression  whatever  wb  ch  anno  nces  a  ■in  capable  of  lecora- 
meneing  the  v6le  of  a  Napoleon.  Befo  e  resp  nd  n^,  to  the  q  e  t  oi  s  of  tl  e 
president,  he  commenced  reading  a  ]  ofess  on  of  I  s  politcal  f  th  ii  nlich 
lie  placed  Jiimself  in  the  position,  not  of  one  accuse  J  but  of  one  conquered 

"When  one  contemplates,  in  the  [resence  of  the  nposngt  bnmlofpeea, 
this  confiised  mass  of  young  men  and  of  old  men  grouped  around  a  cbiet  of 
thirty  years,  and  who  does  not  appear  to  be  more  than  twenty-five  years,  of 
age,  he  is  impressed  with  a  sense  of  profound  compassion.  Willingly,  were 
it  not  that  blood  has  been  shed  and  the  peace  of  the  country  compromised, 
we  could  implore  the  pity  of  the  court  for  these  gray  heads  and  fair-haired 
youths  whom  the  renown  of  a  great  name  has  led  astray."* 

In  the  trial,  the  whole  of  Louis  Napoleon's  previous  career  was  investi- 
gated. It  was  affirmed  that  all  his  political  writings  tended  to  overthrow  the 
govei-nment  of  Louis  Philippe.  Much  stress  was  laid  npon  a  statement  in 
the  pamphlet  of  M.  Laity,  —  for  which  pamphlet  it  will  be  remembered  that 
the  writer  was  sentenced  to  five  years' imprisonment,  —  that  "tiie  acquittal 
of  the  accused  of  Sti-asbai^  was  a  proof  of  the  sympathy  of  the  people  for 
the  Napoleonic  cause." 

It  appeared,  from  the  papers  which  were  captured  on  board  "The  City  of 
Edinburgh,"  that  though  the  prince  had  not  consulted  othere  respecting  his 
plans,  or  even  confided  to  them  his  intentions,  he  had  an'anged  every  movement 
with  the  most  extraordinary  minuteness.  In  his  own  mind,  he  had  marked  out 
the  duty  of  every  man,  and  had  provided  for  every  emergency.  The  think- 
ing was  all  done.  He  had  only  to  act  with  promptness  and  vigor  in  executing 
his  plan.  He  had  become,  as  it  were,  his  own  servant ;  having  received  com- 
mands which  he  clearly  understood,  and  which  he  was  implicitly  to  obey, — 
directions  varying  simply  with  varying  events. 

Upon  the  supposition  that  Boulogne,  its  neighboring  garrisons,  and  entire 
France,  would  rise  to  hail  the  re-establishment  of  the  empire,  as  the  French 
■people  had  greeted  Napoleon  upon  his  return  from  Elba,  the  most  careful 
arrangements  had  been  made  immediately  to  oi^anize  the  regiments,  the  pop- 
ulation, the  militia,  and  the  goverament  itself.  Written  oi-ders  in  blank  des- 
ignated those  who  were  to  be  charged  with  i-eceiving  objects  indispensable 
for  the  ai-my,  —  such  as  horses,  saddles,  bridles,  &c  Others  were  assigned  to 
important  civil  and  military  commands.    Nothing  was  overlooked.! 

The  procureur-geniral,  in  concluding  his  argument  against  the  accused,  re- 
ferred particularly  to  the  part  which  each  one  of  the  prominent  actoi-s  had 
taken  in  the  enterprise. 
"  Charles  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,"  said  he,  "  is  the  creator  and  soul  of 

*  L'UniTers,  eeptembn!,  1840. 

t  EapportfeJtklacourtpav  M.  Fursil.aadknce  ISseptembre,  1840. 
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the  attempt.  It  was  he  who  would  piiiicipally  profit  by  it,  sincCj  after  over- 
throwing the  royal  power,  h'b  would  naturally  put  himself  in  its  place.  Sin- 
cere disinterestedness,  true  grandeur  of  eoul,  according  to  hi»i,  influenced  his 
patriotic  agression.  Touched  by  the  sufierings  pf  the  people,  as  he  says,  he 
devoted  himself  to  rescue  them  from  the  tyranny  of  a  government  which  cor- 
rupted the  glory  of  France  and  sacrificed  her  material  interests.  Having  suc- 
ceeded, it  was  his  intention  to  leave  to  the  nation  the  choice  of  its  govern- 
ment. 

"  But  may  we  not  be  permitted  to  believe  that  this  pretended  modei-ation, 
this  feigned  respect  for  the  popular  will,  was  only  an  adroit  means  of  conceal- 
ing his  ii^sane  pretensions?  Has  he  not  given  the  proof  in  presenting  himself 
in  the  name  of  the  French  people  nl  n  declar  ng  in  the  same  name  that 
the  Bourbon  dynasty  of  Orleans  had  ceise  1  to  re  go,  that  the  Chamber  of 
Peers  and  the  Chamber  of  De]  t  es  ne  e  di..sol  ed?*  Does  it  not  result 
from  his  pretensions  to  the  imj  e  al  i  her  tanoe  ?  By  what  right  could  he 
allow  himself  to  be  saluted  w  th  tl  e  cry  of    V    e  1  Empei'eur '  ? 

"Louis  Bonaparte  has  no  more  sought  to  conceal  his  intentions  than  the 
deeds  by  which  they  have  been  manifested.  Being  invited  by  Monsieur  the 
Chancellor  to  declare  if  he  avowed  the  intention,  so  clearly  expressed  in 
the  proclamations,  decrees,  and  orders  distributed  by  him  at  Boulogne,  to 
overthrow  the  government  established  in  France  by  the  charter  of  1880,  he 
replied, '  Yes,  certainly.' 

"  His  acts  have  been  in  entire  harmony  with  his  intention.  It  was  he  who 
billed  the  steamer  upon  which  he  placed  his  friends,  his  servants,  and  his 
equipage.  He  had  previously  procured  uniforms  and  arms.  It  was  he  who 
provided  for  all  the  expenses,  and  who,  for  the  execution  of  his  projects,  sup- 
plied a  sum  of  nearly  four  hundred  thousand  franca  (eighty  thousand  doUai-s) 
in  gold  or  bank-bills. 

"  We  have  nothing  to  say  to  magnify  the  charges  which  weigh  npon  the 
principal  person  inculpated.  We  wish  it  were  in  our  power  to  present  some 
circumstances  which  could,  at  least  in  part,  extenuate  them ;  but  none  pi'csent 
themselves  to  us." 

Ailei-  the  promreur-ginircd  had  finished  his  address,  in  which  he  referred 
minutely  to  the  part  which  each  of  the  prominent  ones  among  the  accused 
had  taken  in  the  enterprise,  Louis  Napoleon  obtained  permission  to  speak, 
and  expressed  himself  in  the  following  terms:  — 

"Foi  the  fli-st  time  in  my  life,  I  am  at  last  pennitted  to  lift  up  my  voice  in 
France,  and  to  speak  freely  to  Frenchmen.  An  occasion  is  oflered  rao  to  ex- 
plain to  my  fellow-citizens  my  conduct,  my  intentions,  my  pi-ojeots,  —  what  I 
think,  what  I  wish.  Without  pride,  as  without  weakness,  if  I  recalLthe  rights 
deposited  by  the  nation  in  the  hands  of  my  family,  it  is  solely  to  explain  the 
duties  which  these  rights  have  imposed  upon  us  all. 

*  One  of  tlie  d^crets  found  smong  tlie  papers  of  the  prince  contains  the  following  articles ; 
"  The  Prince  Napoleon,  in  tJie  name  of  the  French  people,  decrees  as  foUoivs  :  The  dynasty  of 
the  Bourbons  of  Orleans  has  ceased,  to  reign.  The  French  people  are  restored  to  their  rights. 
The  Chamber  of  Peers  and  the  Chamhec  of  Deputies  are  dissolved.  A  iiHtionnl  congress  will 
be  conTOked  upon  the  arrival  of  Prince  Napoleon  in  Paris." 
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"Fifty  years  ago,  tlie  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  was  conse- 
crated io  France  by  the  most  powerful  revolution  which  ever  occurred  in  the 
world.  Never  has  the  national  will  been  proclaimed  so  solemnly,  or  been 
established  by  suffi-ages  so  numerous  and  so  free,  as  on  the  occasion  of  adopt- 
ing the  constitution  of  the  empire. 

"The  niition  has  never  revoked  that  great  act  of  its  sovereignty ;  and  the 
emperor  has  said, '  All  that  has  been  done  without  its  anthority  ia  illegal.'  Do 
not,  therefore,  allow  yonrselvea  to  believe,  that,  surrendering  myself  to  the 
impulses  of  personal  ambition,  I  have  attempted  to  force  a  restoration  of  the 
irapeiiid  government  upon  France.  I  liave  been  taught  higher  lessons ;  I  have 
lived  under  nobler  examples.  I  am  the  son  of  a  king,  who,  without  regrot, 
descended  from  his  throne  when  he  no  longer  thought  it  possible  to  reconcile 
with  the  interests  of  France  the  interests  of  the  people  whom  he  had  been 
c.iUed  upon  to  govern. 

"The  emperor,  my  uncle,  preferred  abdicating  the  empire  to  accepting  by 
treaty  the  realiicted  fi-ontiers,  which  could  not  but  expose  France  to  the  in- 
sults and  menaces  which  foreign  nations  pei-mit  themselves  to  indulge  in  to- 
day. I  liave  not  lived  a  single  day  forgetful  of  these  lessons.  The  unmerited 
afld  cruel  proscription,  which  for  twenty-five  years  has  been  closing  my 
existence,  fi'om  the  foot  of  the  throne  where  I  was  born  to  the  prison  which 
I  have  just  left,  has  been  as  powerless  to  irritate  as  to  subdue  my  heart.  It 
lias  not  been  able  to  estrange  me  for  a  single  day  fivjm  the  dignity,  the  glory, 
or  the  interests  of  France.    My  conducti  my  convictions,  explain  themselves. 

"When,  in  1830,  the  people  reconquered  their  sovereignty,  I  had  thought 
that  the  day  after  the  conquest  would  be  as  loyal  as  the  conquest  itself  and 
that  the  destinies  of  France  were  fixed  forever.  But  the  country  has  had  the 
sad  experience  of  the  last  ten  years.  I  thought,  therefore,  that  the  vote  of 
four  millions  of  citizens,  which  had  elevated  my  family  to  supreme  power, 
imposed  upon  me  the  duty  of  at  least  making  an  appeal  to  the  nation,  and  of 
inquiring  what  was  its  will.  I  even  thought,  i^in  the  midst  of  the  national 
congress  which  I  intended  to  call,  any  pretensions  could  make  themselves 
heard,  I  should  have  the  right  to  re-awaken  the  glorious  recollections  of  ttie 
empire ;  to  speak  of  the  elder  brother  of  the  emperor,  and  of  that  virtuous 
man,  who,  before  me,  is  his  worthy  heir ;  *  and  to  place  in  contrast  this  France 
of  to-day,  enfeebled,  passed  over  in  silence  at  the  congress  of  kings,  with  the 
France  of  those  times,  so  streog  at  home,  so  powerful  and  respected  abroad. 
To  the  question,  'Republic  or  monarchy,  empire  or  kingdom?'  the  nation 
would  have  responded.  Upon  its  fi'ee  decision  depend  the  end  of  our  sorrows 
and  the  termination  of  our  dissensions. 

"  As  to  my  entei-prise,  I  repeat  it,  I  have  had  no  accomplices.  Alone  I  have 
resolved  all.  No  pereon  has  known  beforehand  my  projects,  my  resources,  my 
hopes.  If  I  am  culpable  towards  any  one,  it  is  towai-da  my  friends.  How- 
ever, let  them  not  accuse  me  of  having  trifled  lightly  with  courage  and  devo- 
tion such  as  theirs.     They  will  easily  comprehend  the  motives  of  honor  and 

•  Allusion  is  liere  made  to  tlie  uncle  of  the  prince,  Joseph  Bonaparte ;  and  to  Louis  Bona- 
parte, the  father  of  Louis  Napoleou ;  both  of  whom  were  then  living. 
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pmdence  which  did  not  peraiit  mo  to  i-eveal,  even  to  them,  how  well  fountlecl 
and  strong  were  my  reasons  to  expect  saceeif 

"A  Isist  word,  gentlemen  I  lepresent  before  you  n.  principle,  a  cause,  a 
defeat.  The  principle  is  the  so^eieisjntj  of  the  people;  the  caase,  that  of 
the  empire;  the  defeat,  Witerioo  The  principle,  you  have  recognized  it; 
the  cause,  you  have  served  it ,  the  defeit,  j  ou  have  wished  to  avenge  it. 

"Representative  of  apoliticil  ctu'je,  I  cannot  accept  as  the  judge  of  my 
intentions  and  my  acts  a  pohtictl  ttibuml  Youi  forms  impose  on  no  one. 
In  the  struggle  now  commencing,  theie  cm  be  but  the  victor  and  the  van- 
quished. If  you  .ire  of  the  victouous  p'litj,  I  hive  no  justice  to  expect  of 
yoa;  and  I  do  npt  wish  generosity."  • 

When  in  the  examination  the  prince  was  asked,  "Do  you  recognize  these 
proclamations,  this  decree,  this  order  of  the  day?"  he  replied, "I  do  r  I  wrote 
them  all  myself."  His  greatest  care  seemed  to  he  to  exonerate  those  who 
had  followed  him,  and  to  take  upon  himself  the  whole  responsibility  of  the 


Upon  being  asked  how  he  procured  so  many  uniforms,  his  answer  was,  "I 
had  requested  these  gentlemen  —  pretending  that  I  was  going  to  a  ball  —  to 
bi'ing  their  unifoi-ms  with  them;  and  most  of  them  did  so,  without  suspicion." 

It  will  1)0  remembered  that  a  soldier  was  wounded  by  a  pistol-shot.  Aiter 
the  deposition  of  this  man — Joseph  Geoffi-ey  —  had  been  presented,  the 
prince  was  asked  if  he  had  any  obseiwation  to  make.  His  reply  was,  "  I  h.ave 
nothing  to  say,  but  that  I  deeply  regret  having  wounded  a  French  '«ol  Uei  even 
by  chance ;  and  that  I  am  very  happy  that  the  accident  his  not  been  Utcn  le  1 
by  moi'e  serious  consequences." 

M.  Fi-anck  Carr^,  procureur-ffeneral,  in  his  long  and  eloquent  iigument 
against  the  accused,  said,  "  Wliat  can  be  the  utility  of  woids  or  the  nee  'isity 
of  discussion  ?  Nothing  has  been  denied,  either  of  the  fict'>  which  c  n^1it  ite 
the  attempt,  or  of  the  part  which  each  one  has  taken  in  the  ent  rpriie  Tl  e 
intention,  the  end,  the  means,  every  thing  has  been  a^  owe  1 

"When  an  effort  has  been  made  to  substitute  another  government  f  i  thit 
of  the  country ;  when  ambition,  so  high  that  it  aspiiea  to  nothmg  less  thin 
sovereign  power,  manifests  itself  by  formal  acts;  when  men  menace  with  i 
new  revolution  the  land  already  furrowed  by  so  many  levolutions  — is  it  suf 
ficient,  before  such  a  court  as  this,  to  state  the  material  cncumstmce':  of  the 
attempt,  and  to  provoke  against  its  authors  merited  punishment  ?  Is  it  not 
necessary  to  search  into  the  motives  which  inspired  the  aggression  into  tl  e 
grounds  of  support  for  pretensions  so  vast ;  into  the  influences  and  the  mems 
at  the  disposal  of  men  influenced  by  such  vain  hopes  ?  f 

*  "  These  words,  delivered  in  a  clew  voice,  wilh  an  undaunted  nir,  produced  a  visible  sensation 
on  the  flSEcrobiy.  In  fact,  of  (ho  men  called  upon  to  juiJgB  the  nephew  of  the  emperor,  the 
greater  numlier  were  either  old  companions  in  attns  of  Napoleon,  or  old  members  of  bis  house- 
hold."— £;>£  of  iVqptJaOT  in..  Emperor  of  the  FrevcR,  h/ Edward  Both. 

t  In  the  course  of  his  aj^;nment,  the  procariatr-g^gml  alluded  to  the  attempt  at  Strashui^, 
and  said,  that,  on  that  occasion,  the  prince  had  been  "  vanquished  without  dehate,  pardoned  ivith- 
ont  conditions  ['pardome sans  amditioRa)."  To  tJiis  the  prince  subsequently  referred,  in  refuta- 
tion of  the  charge  t]iat  he  had  given  his  word  of  honor  never  to  return  from  America  if  the 
gDyernmcnt  would  give  him  exile  inplend  of  imprisi 
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"As  for  119,  gentlemen,  the  mnre  aulent  the  aJmiratinn  with  which  we 
cherish  in  our  heart  tht  memory  of  the  Emperor  NapoJeon,  the  more  need 
havf  we  to  remember  our  ch<^l■act6r  as  a  mi^istrate,  that  we  may  maintain 
impartiality  of  judgment  In  presence  of  this  puerile  ambition,  which  has  twice 
cumpromised  that  grand  name  in  these  hair-brained  enterprises. 

"Have  they  not  aheady  felt  in  tlieir  consciences  that  they  could  nowhere 
find  a  judge  more  indignant  and  more  severe  than  Napoleon  himself  would 
be,  if  the  report  of  these  attempts  without  nisdom,  this  temerity  nithont 
grandeur,  these  defeats  without  combats,  could  aicend  to  his  ear  ? 

"  They  imagine  that  the  grandeur  of  the  empire  and  the  gloiy  of  the  em- 
peror were  as  a  patrimony  for  the  family  of  Napoleon ;  and  the  worship  of 
the  nation  of  these  immortal  souvenirs  transforms  itselij  in  their  view,  into  a 
popular  wish  which  calls  that  family  to  reign. 

"  The  emperor  could  not  bequeath  the  sceptre  to  any  one.  It  fell  from  his 
powerful  hand  before  his  destinies  were  accomplished.  His  glory  is  the  inherit- 
ance of  France;  and  the  real  representative  of  the  empire,  in  her  eyes,  is  not 
you,  nor  the  obscure  friends  whose  homages  surround  you ;  but  it  is  the  genius 
of  the  emperor,  still  living  in  our  laws ;  it  is  the  men,  who,  cherishing  his  tra- 
ditions, and  at  the  head  of  our  armies  and  in  our  councils,  are  the  honor  of 
our  country,  and  the  bulwai'ks  of  that  royalty  that  France  has  founded  with 
her  own  hands." 

In  conclusion,  M.  CaiTe  said,  "We  have  been  severe  towards  you,  Prince 
Louis.  Our  mission  and  your  crime  made  snch  to  be  our  duty;  but  we  can 
never  foi'get  that  you  were  bora  near  a  throne,  and  that  you  have  been  edu- 
cated in  exile,  where  we  cannot  forbid  hope  from  consoling  misfortune,  and 
where  the  sorrows  of  the  past  are  sweetened  by  illusions  of  the  future." 

Prince  Louis  had  engaged  for  his  defence  M.  BeiTyer,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished oratora  in  France.  The  following  brief  extracts  from  his  speech 
mil  show  its  character  and  its  power  :  — 

^' The  procureur-gineral  has  sai^,' This  is  a  melancholy  tiial,  —  one  deeply 
to  be  regretted.'  I,  too,  as  I  contemplate  the  grave  contest,  cannot  but  feel 
mounifnl  emotions  agitating  my  heart.  How  unhappy  must  that  eountiy  be, 
where,  within  a  few  years,  so  many  successive  and  violent  revolutions,  over- 
throwing, one  after  another,  the  laws  which  we  have  proclaimed,  established, 
and  sworn  to  defend,  have  produced  in  our  minds  so  painful  an  nncertaiuty 
with  regai-d  to  onr  duties  I  Within  the  life  of  a  single  man  we  have  had  a 
republic,  an  empire,  a  restoration,  and  a  royalty  of  the  9tli  of  August.  This 
ready  acceptation  of  governments,  so  opposite  in  their  principles,  so  rapidly 
dashing  each  other  to  pieces,  —  does  it  not  vastly  weaken  the  strength  of 
conscience,  the  dignity  of  man,  the  majesty  of  law?  What  a  blow  is  struck 
at  the  dignity  of  Justice,  gentlemen,  when  she  is  called  upon  to-day  to  con- 
demn as  a  crime  that  wliicb  yesterday  she  urged  as  a  duty! 

"  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  has  come  to  contest  the  sovereignty  with  the  house 
of  Orleans.  He  has  entered  France  to  claim  the  rights  of  so^'ereignty  for  his 
own  family.  He  lias  done  so  with  the  same  title,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
same  political  principle,  which  justified  our  present  king,  upon  whose  brow 
.you  have  placed  the  crown  of  France, 
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"At  the  adoption  ot  the  constitution  ot  the  empire  in  1804,  four  ciillion 
of  votes  declared  that  Fiance  lecognized  the  mhcntance  m  the  descendants 
of  Napoleon,  or  in  the  deacendanta  of  his  brothei  Joseph,  or,  these  fdllng,  in 
the  descendants  of  hi'i  biother  Loais      There  w  his  title 

"lathe  establishment  of  the  empire  a  phajitotn,  gentlemen?  is  it  an  illu- 
sion ?  Tet  what  it  has  done  has  reached  throughout  the  world ;  and  its  effects 
are  felt  not  only  in  France,  but  among  all  the  nations  of  Europe.  No :  this 
establishment  of  the  empire  is  no  dream.  Are  we  willing  to  avow  that  those 
dynasties,  founded,  established,  sworn  to,  in  the  name  of  the  national  sover- 
eignty, are  to  last  no  longer  than  the  life  of  a  elugle  man  ?  You  attack  the 
veiy  guaranties  of  the  power  which  you  yourselves  wish  to  defend,  if  you  dis- 
regard the  right,  founded  by  its  consecration,  far  more  imposing  than  that  of 
1830 ;  for  the  entii-e  nation  was  called  upon  for  its  vote. 

"The  empire  fell;  and  then  the  political  doctrine  o( popular  soaereiffnli/, 
upon  which  the  empbe  was  founded,  also  fell.  But  you  have  restored  this 
principle;  you  have  reconstituted  this  populai'  sovereignty,  on  which  the  heredi- 
tary claims  of  the  imperial  family  ai-e  based.  The  heir  is  before  you.  You 
are  about  to  judge  him.  In  a  coantry  where  all  tiie  powei-s  are  in  abeyance 
to  the  principle  of  national  sovereignty,  do  you  mean  to  judge  him  without 
questioning  the  country?  As  long  as  a  drop  of  blood  is  transmitted  in  tJiis 
family,  so  long  shall  the  claim  of  inheritance,  grounded  on  the  political  princi- 
ple of  France,  be  transmitted  too. 

"Tlie  tomb  of  the  emperor  is  about  to  be  opened.  His  ashes  are  to  be 
transfeiTcd  to  Pai'is,  where  his  arms  are  to  be  deposited  in  triumph  over  his 
grave.  You  wish  to  judge  and  condemn  the  attempt  of  Louis  Napoleon.  Do 
you  not  appreciate  the  influence  which  such  manifestations  must  produce  upon 
the  mind  of  the  young  prince? 

"This  necessity  of  re-animating  in  our  hearts,  in  France,  the  recollections 
of  the  empire,  and  these  Napoleonic  sympathies,  have  been  so  great,  that  during 
the  reign  of  the  prince,*  who  in  former  times  bad  desired  to  heai-  arms  against 
the  forces  of  tlie  empire,  and  to  war  against  him  whom  he  stigmatized  as  the 
Coi-sican  usurper,  the  ministry  have  been  compelled  to  say,  'Napoleon  was  the 
legitimate  aover^gn  of  the  country.^ 

"And  you  are  not  willing  that  thia  young  man,  —  rash, blind, presumptuous 
if  you  please,  but  still  with  a  heart  that  has  blood  in  it,  with  a  soul  which  has 
been  transmitted  to  him,  —  without  counting  his  resources,  should  have  said 
,  to  himself, — 

" '  This  name  which  they  re-echo  belongs  to  me.  Be  it  mine  to  bear  it  liv- 
ing over  these  bovindaiiesl  There  it  will  awaken  confidence  of 'victories ; 
elsewhere,  teiTor  of  defeats.  These  arms  are  mine.  Can  you  dispute  a  sol- 
dier's inheritance  ? ' 

"  I  d«  not  think  that  the  claims  in  the  name  of  which  the  project  was  under- 
taken can  possibly  fall  before  the  disdainful  expressions  of  the  procureur- 
general.  You  remark  on  the  weakness  of  the  means,  the  poverty  of  the 
enteiTirise,  the  ridiculousness  of  atiy  hopes  of  success.     Well,  if  success  is 


•  Louis  Philippe. 
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eveiy  thing,  I  ask  of  you,  tUe  first  men  in  tlie  State,  one  question.  Between 
the  jndge  and  the  accused  there  is  always  an  inevitable  eternal  arbitrator. 
Now,  in  the  presence  of  this  arbitrator,  in  the  face  of  the  country  tbat  shnl! 
hear  your  sentence,  regardless  of  the  feebleness  of  the  means,  with  nothing 
but  the  rights  of  the  case,  the  law,  the  constitution,  before  your  eyes,  with 
your  hands  upon  your  hearts,  standing  before  your  God  and  in  the  presence 
of  us  ivho  know  you,  I  ask  you,  can  you  say, — 

" '  If  Lmiis  Napoleon  had  succeeded,  if  his  pretended  right  had  triumphed, 
I  would  etill  haw  denied  it ;  I  would  have  refused  all  sha/re  in  hi$  power ; 
I  would  stili  have  disregarded  and  r^ected  Mm '  ? 

"I  accept  this  eternal  arbitrator.  Whoever  there  mny  be  among  you,  tbat, 
before  his  God  and  before  liis  country,  will  say  to  me,  'i)^  he  had  succeeded 
J  would  have  dented  his  right,^ — such  a  one  I  am  willing  to  accept  sis  a  judge." 

There  probably  never  before  was  a  trial  in  which  there  occurred  so  many 
scenes  of  dramatic  interest.  When  M.  Benyer  sat  down.  Count  Montholon, 
who  had  immortalized  his  name  by  his  fidelity  to  the  emperor, — obtaining  per- 
mission to  share  with  him  his  exile  at  St.  Helena,  —  rose,  and  offered  the  fol- 
lowing few  words  as  his  defence  :  — 

"Gentlemen,  my  own  private  affaira  called  me  to  England.  There  I  met 
Prince  Napoleon.  He  often  confided  to  me  his  views  upon  the  condition  of 
France,  his  plan  of  endeavoring  to  call  a  national  congress,  his  hopes  of  one 
day  restoring  to  France  the  political  institutions  which  the  emperor  bad  so 
gloriously  founded.  All  bis  suggestions  indicated  an  ardent  love  of  France, 
a  noble  pride  in  the  great  name  he  bore ;  and  I  found  in  him  a  living  memo- 
rial of  all  the  long  meditations  of  St.  Helena. 

"But  he  never  spoke  to  me  positively  of  his  intended  enteiprises,  of  his 
preparations  for  an  expedition  into  France.  When  on  board  the  steamer, 
supposing  we  were  going  to  Ostend,  I  learned  our  destination  from  the  prince, 
I  certainly  might  have  made  some  remonstrating  remarks ;  bvrt  it  was  too  late. 
I  would  not  leave  the  emperor's  nephew :  I  would  not  abandon  bim  on  the 
coast  of  France. 

"I  received  the  last  sigh  of  Napoleon:  I  closed  bis  eyes.  That  explains 
my  conduct.  It  is  without  regret  that  I  find  myself  to-day  accused  of  hav- 
ing taken  a  resolution,  of  which  the  good  opinion  I  entertain  of  human  nature 
persuades  me  that  each  of  you,  gentlemen,  would  also  have  been  capable." 

M.  Ferdinand  Barrot  was  associated  with  M.  Berryer  in  the  defence.  In 
pleading  the  cause  of  his  client.  Commandant  Parquin,  whom  our  readera  will 
lemember  as  one  of  the  most  devoted  friends  of  Louis  Napoleon,  —  having 
manied  Mademoiselle  Cochelet,  the  reader  of  Queen  Hortense,  —  and  who 
had  also  taken  an  active  part  in  the  afiair  at  Strasbni^,  M.  Barrot  said, — 

"In  the  year  1813,  the  emperor  held  a  review.  A  young  cavalry  lieutenant 
presented  himself  in  front  of  a  regiment  of  infantry.  Three  times  the  empe- 
i-or  passed  before  him,  sweeping  him  with  that  glance  he  knew  so  well  how  to 
give.     At  last  the  young  lieutenant  took  courage,  and,  advancing,  said, — 

" '  Sire,  I  am  twenty-five  years  old,  and  have  been  eleven  years  in  the  ser- 
vice, and  have  passed  through  eleven  campsugns.  I  have  received  twelve 
wounds.     That  well  deserves  a  cross :  I  ask  it  now ;  it  is  my  due.' 
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"  Tlio  emperor  replied,  '  Of  course  it  is  ;  and  I  must  not  be  in  yonr  debt  any 
longer.'  And  with  bis  own  hands  he  fastened  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  on  the  breast  of  the  young  lieutenant.     That  lieutenant  was  Pavquin. 

"  I  will  mention  one  fact  in  this  glorious  life.  Before  Leipsic,  in  October, 
1814,  one  of  our  mai-shals  was  engaged  with  a  host  of  enemies.  Ilia  life  was 
in  dangei-.  Captain  Pai'qiiin  charged  the  enemy  at  the  head  of  a  few  soldiers, 
and  rescued  a  marshal  of  France.  That  marshal  is  now  seated  among  you. 
If  I  name  him,  it  is  not  that  I  would  trouble  his  conscience  by  recalling  a  favor 
rendered.  No,  gentlemen  :  if  I  pronounce  bis  name  here,  it  is  to  give  you  to 
imderstand  that  it  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Parquin  to  save  the  life  of  one  of 
the  greatest  celebrities  of  our  time,  —  Lieutenant  Marshal  Oudinot,  the  Duke 
of  Reggio.  Pardon  me  if  I  shelter  under  the  glory  of  his  name  the  misfor- 
tune of  an  old  soldier." 

Marshal  Oudinot  rose,  and  said, "  The  statement  is  true."  CoramanJant 
Parquin,  then  addressing  the  court,  remarked,  while  every  eye  was  fi^.ed  upon 
him,  "Gentlemen,  I  had  promised  an  illustrious  princess,  expiimg  m  e\ile, 
never  to  quit  her  son  in  the  difficult  position  which  fate  had  assigned  to  him 
This  explains  my  second  appearance  before  the  tiibnnals  of  justice.  I  have 
fulfilled  this  pious  duty.  And  i:^  frflm  the  heights  of  heaven,  to  which  her 
kindness,  her  virtue,  and  her  piety  must  have  brought  hei-,  Queen  Hortense 
looks  down  here,  and  sees  with  sorrow  her  son  arraigned  before  you,  I  shall, 
I  trust,  be  also  seen  sharing  the  misfortunes  of  him  who  has  honored  me  with 
so  many  years  of  liis  friendship,  and  to  whom  I  am  bound  by  all  the  devoted- 
ness  of  which  I  am  capable." 

M,  Fialin,  Count  de  Persigni,  said  briefly,  "  Gentlemen,  it  is  seven  yeara 
since  profound  studies  on  the  grand  consular  and  imperial  era,  as  contrasted  in 
my  mind  with  the  present  era,  won  my  utmost  admiration  for  Napoieonio 
ideas.  Tliis  admii'ation  explains  my  devotion  to  the  illustrious  race  personify- 
ing these  ideas,  which,  as  I  was  convinced,  promised  glory,  hberty,  and  great- 
ness to  my  counti-y.  I  did  not  hesitate  to  become  the  soldier  of  one  man,  of 
one  family. 

"But  it  would  require  a  voice  more  eloquent  and  more  worthy  than  mine 
to  make  the  Napoleonic  i'dea  understood  here,  to  outroU  its  magnificent 
grandeur.  It  is  not  the  part  of  a  bumble  soldier  to  make  himself  the  apostle 
of  this  idea  before  so  illustrious  an  auditory ;  but  it  is  his  part,  as  it  is  that 
of  every  citizen,  only  to  weep  and  gi-oan  under  the  misfortunes  which  have 
overthrown  its  sway.  Be  it  his  pait,  as  it  is  that  of  every  soldier,  to  shed 
bitter  tears  over  the  vast  calamity  of  Waterloo! " 

M.  Earillou  was  the  council  for  the  defence  of  Count  Pereigni.  In  the 
poweiful  speech  which  he  made  we  find  the  following  eloquent  passage :  — 

"  The  expeditions  of  Piince  Louis  Napoleon  may  be  differently  interpreted, 
differently  judged.  Some  may  see  in  them  the  signs  of  thoughtless  impulse, 
othera  the  expression  of  a  firm  and  persevei'ing  character;  but  what  is 
incontestable  is  his  possession  of  eminent  qualities,  of  which  we  oureelves 
can  speak  as  credible  witnesses,  —  we  who  met  him  for  the  fii-st  time  within 
the  walls  of  a  prison,  in  one  of  those  great  trials  for  which  the  political  man 
is  not  always  prepared. 
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"What  is  incontestable  is  the  immense,  irresistible  ascendency  which  he 
exercises  over  all  who  approach  him ;  the  secret  attraction  which  draws  and 
retains ;  the  cordiality  which  does  not  compromise  dignity,  and  which  com- 
mands affection  as  well  as  respect.  To  these  qualities  add  the  familiar  look, 
which  was  one  of  the  gi-eat  powers  of  JIfapoleon;  and  to  this  portrait  add  the 
name  of  Napoleon  himself,  surronnding  a  living  head  like  an  anreola,  —  and  yon 
would  have  the  secret  of  this  devotedness,  entire,  absolnte,  blind,  and,  I  would 
say,  almost  superstitious,  which  chains  all  the  accused  to  the  destinies  of  the 
prince,  and  which  was  the  only  banner  of  the  Boulogne  expedition." 

Di'.  Connean  was  one  of  the  captives.  He  had  formerly  been  the  highly- 
esteemed  family  physician  of  Queen  Hortense,  and  had  attended  her  upon 
her  dying  bed.  M.  Barillon  made  the  following  toucliing  allusion  to  this 
event ; — 

"The  dying  princess  had  written  in  her  will  this  phrase,  which  will  forever 
associate  her  faithful  physician  with  the  existence  of  the  young  prince,  —  'I 
desire  that  my  son  should  keep  always  Dr.  Conneau  near  to  liira,'  This 
dying  wish, gentlemen, has  been  religiously  observed;  for  on- that  imhappy 
bench  you  see  Dr.  Conneau  seated  beside  the  son  of  his  benefactress." 

The  couit  took  three  days  for  deliberation.  The  sentence  was  then  pro- 
nounced. The  prince  was  condemned  to  be  imprisoned  for  life  in  some 
Fiench  fortress.  Count  Moiitholon,  Commandant  Pai-qnin,  Lombard,  and 
M.  de  Persigni,  wei-e  doomed  to  twenty  yeara'  imprisonment ;  others  to  ten,  five, 
and  two.  Dr.  Conneau  was  sentenced  to  five  years.  When  the  prince  was 
informed,  in  his  cell,  of  the  sentence,  he  reniarked,  without  any  manifestation 
of  emotion,  "I  shall  at  least  have  the  consolation  of  dying  on  tho  soil  of 
France."  When,  subsequently,  the  sentence  ws^  more  formally  read  to  him 
by  the  clerk,  as  the  words  "perpetual  imprisonment"  were  pronounced,  he 
calmly  observed,  " Formerly  it  was  said  that  the  word  'impossible' was  not 
French.    I  suspect  that  it  is  so  with  the  word  '  perpetual '  now." 

There  were  fifty-three  prisoners  brought  to  trial.  Of  these,  thirty-three 
were  set  at  liberty,  and  twenty  received  sentence  with  the  prince. 
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THE  NEPHEW  AT  HAM;  THE  UNCLE  AT  THE  INVAHDES. 

Description  of  Ham.  —  DCTOtion  of  the  Friends  of  the  Prince,  — Prison-Life.  —  Manifestations 
of  Sympathy. —  The  Arms  of  NapoieoD  I. — Demand  for  tie  Bemains  of  the  Emperor. — 
Their  Bemoval  from  &t  Helena  — Their  Arrival  in  France.  —  Funeral  Solemnities.  —  Tosti- 
y  of  Napier.  —  Apostrojihe  of  Louis  Napoieon.  —  Correspondence  and  Remonstraace. 

1HE  sentence  of  the  Coiul  of  Peers,  consigning  the  prince  to 
impvisonment  for  life,  was  read  to  him  in  his  cell  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  6th  of  October,  1840,  Louis  Kapoleon 
was  theh  thirty-two  years  of  age.  At  midnight  he  was  led 
from  the  Conciergerie,  and  placed  in  a  carriage,  to  be  conveyed 
to  the  Castle  of  Ham,  which  had  been  selected  as  his  living 
tomb.  He  was  not  allowed  to  take  leave  of  any  of  his  companions ;  and  bis 
removal  was  conducted  with  the  utmost  secrecy,  to  prevent  any  popular 
demonstration.  His  two  devoted  friends.  Count  Montholon  and  Dr.  Con- 
neau,  implored  so  earnestly  that  they  might  be  permitted  to  share  the  cap- 
tivity of  the  prince  by  being  confined  in  the  same  fortress,  that  the  govern- 
ment granted  their  request. 

The  Portress  of  Ham  is  situated  in  a  small  town  of  the  same  name,  about 
ninety  miles  north-east  of  Paris.  It  stands  in  the  centre  of  an  extensive, 
treeless  plain,  much  resembling  the  vast  prairies  of  our  own  country.  The 
main  part  of  this  gloomy  castle  was  built  about  four  hundred  years  ago, 
though  there  are  portions  of  the  wall  which  have  witnessed  the  lapse  of  more 
than  a  thousand  years.  The  fortress  consists  of  a  quadrangle,  surrounded  by 
massive  walls,  with  round  towers  at  each  of  the  angles.  One  of  these  towere 
is  one  hundred  feet  in  diameter,  with  walla  thirty  feet  thick ;  and  it  rises  to 
the  height  of  a  hundred  feet.  The  dark  and  sombre  pile,  bnttered  by  the 
storms  of  centuries,  reminds  the  beholder  forcibly  of  the  days  of  feudal 
tyranny  and  power.  There  is  but  one  entrance ;  which  is  by  a  gate  Ln  the 
north-eastern  wall,  which  is  strongly  protected. 

In  the  interior  of  the  enclosure  there  are  two  low,  dilapidated  brick  build- 
ings, serving  as  baiTacks  for  the  garrison,  which  consisted  of  four  hundred  men. 
Sixty  of  these  were  constantly  on  duty,  carefnlly  guarding  the  exterior  as 
well  as  the  interior  of  the  foitrees.  The  end  of  one  of  the  brick  buildings 
was  used  as  a  states-prison.  It  contained  one  or  two  wretched  rooms,  low 
and  damp,  separated  from  the  wall  of  the  fortress  but  by  a  few  feet.    There 
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was,  consequently,  but  little  circulation  of  air ;  and  but  few  rays  of  ligljt  couid 
enter  the  dismal  apartments. 

In  adiilition  to  the  military  guard,  there  was  a  large  number  of  doorkeepers, 
turnkeys,  and  other  subordinates,  to  whom  the  care  of  the  person  of  the  prince 
was  particularly  intrusted.  The  commandant  of  the  fortress,  M.  Demarle, 
was  a  very  kind-hearted,  gentlemanly  man,  who  treated  the  oaptive  prince 
with  the  highest  pei-sonal  regard ;  but  who,  in  strict  obedience  to  orders,  took 
such  precautions  to  secure  his  prisoner  as  to  render  his  escape  npparently 
impossible. 

The  apartments  assigned  to  the  prince  were  in  a  deplorable  condition  of 
decay.  The  ceiling  was  cracked  and  dropping.  The  dooi-s  and  windows, 
rickety  with  age,  could  not  be  closed  so  as  to  exclude  the  severity  of  the 
weather.  Mouldy  paper  hung  in  tatters  upon  the"  walls.  The  floor  was 
paved  ivith  brick,  which,  by  the  ravages  of  time  and  beneath  the  foot-falls  of 
misery,  had  become  uneven  and  broken.  Seven  francs  a  day,  or  one  dollar 
and  forty  cents,  were  allowed  for  the  food  and  other  needful  expenses  of  the 
prisoner. 

Such  was  the  abode  to  which  the  favorite  nephew  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
was  consigned,  and  from  which,  according  to  the  sentence  of  his  judges,  he  was 
never  to  emerge  till  his  body  should  be  borne  out  to  its  burial.  His  crime 
was  the  attempt  to  overthrow,  by  a  revolution,  a  gooernment  which  had 
been  imposed  on  the  French  people  without  the  consent  of  the  people  ;  and  to 
restore  to  them  the  privilege  of  choosing,  by  universal  suffrage,  any  form  of 
government  which  they  might  prefer.  No  impartial  man  will  deny  this  staCe- 
■  ment.  But  from  the  same  fecta  difl^erent  judgments  are  foi-med.  Some  will 
eay,  that,  in  this  attempt  to  overthrow  by  violence  the  government  then 
actually  existing  in  France,  Louis  Napoleon  committed  a  gi-eat  crime,  and 
deserved  the  severest  punishment;  others  will  say  that  this  attempt  was 
heroic,  and  merited  the  gratitude  of  the  French  people.  Alas  for  the  in- 
finnity  of  human  judgment!  There  are  millions  of  the  wisest  and  the  beet 
arrayed  on  either  side  of  this  question. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact^  illustrative  of  the  amiable  character  and  personal 
attractions  of  the  prince,  that  his  valet,  Th41in,  who  had  served  him  for  sev- 
eral years,  who  had  accompanied  him  on  his  expedition,  but  who  had  been 
acquitted  by  the  coui-t,  implored  permission  to  accompany  his  young  master 
to  his  prison.  This  faithful  old  servant,  in  childhood,  had  been  a  page  in  the 
service  of  the  Empress  Josephine,  After  the  mai-riage  of  Hortense,  he  was 
transferred  to  her  household,  and  inspired  her  with  so  much  confidence,  that 
he  was  placed  at  the  bead  of  the  domestic  establishment  of  the  Queen  of 
Holland.  He  gave  so  many  proofe  of  devoted  attachment  to  her  sei-vice,  as 
to  receive  from  her  many  testimonials  of  the  esteem  with  which  she  regarded 
him.  Hortense,  upon  her  death-bed,  expressed  the  desire  that  Th(51in  would 
always  remain  in  the  service  of  her  son.  This  wish  be  religiously  fulfilled, 
At  Arenemberg,  at  London,  at  Strasburg,  at  Boulogne,  in  the  cells  of  the 
Concieigeric,  and  beneath  the  gloomy  wall  of  the  Fortress  of  Ham,  Thelin  was 
found,  consecrating  his  life,  with  never-abating  zeal,  to  the  service  of  the 
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kindest  of  masters.     The  pnnce  gave  him  tlio  titles  oi  fvienil;  and  never  was 
that  title  better  merited.* 

The  Countess  of  Moiitholon  also  implored  and  obtained  pemiission  to  share 
.  the  captivity  of  her  husband.  Thus  there  was  a  small  household  who  became 
the  uonapauions  of  the  prince  in  the  wretched  rooms  of  the  prison,  enduring 
with  him  the  weary  hom-s  of  prison  life.  Louis  Napoleon,  with  Dr.  Conneau 
tiad  his  foithful  valet  Charles  Thelia,  occupied  one  end  of  the  brick  building 
of  which  we  have  spoken :  the  Count  and  Countess  of  Montholon  had  apart- 
ments in  another  quarter. 

The  evening  before  the  prince  left  tJie  Conciei^erie  for  Ham,  he  wrote  the 
foUowbg  note  to  JI-  Berryer,  who  had  so  eloquently  advocated  his  cause :  — 

"  My  deae  Monsibue  Bbbktbe,  —  I  will  not  quit  my  prison  in  Paris  with- 
out renewing  to  you  all  my  thanks  for  the  noble  services  which  you  have  ren- 
dered me.  As  soon  as  I  learned  that  I  was  about  to  be  brought  for  trial  before 
the  Court  of  Peers,  I  had  the  idea  of  asking  you  to  undertake  my  defence, 
because  I  knew  that  your  independence  of  character  placed  you  above  all  the 
petty  influence  of  parties,  and  that  your  heai't  was  ever  open  to  the  claim  of 
misfortune,  as  your  spirit  was  able  to  comprehend  every  great  thought,  eveiy 
noble  sentiment.  I  chose  yoa  out  of  esteem.  Now  I  take  leave  of  you  with 
sentiments  of  gratitude  and  friendship. 

"  I  know  not  what  fate  may  have  in  resei-ve  for  me.  I  know  not  if  I  shall 
ever  be  in  a  position  to  prove  to  you  my  gratitude.  I  know  not  even  if  you 
would  consent  to  receive  any  proofs  of  it.  But  whatever  may  be  our  re- 
spective positions,  apart  from  politics  and  their  painful  obligations,  we  can 
always  entertain  feelings  of  esteem  and  friendship  for  one  another.  And  I 
declare  to  you,  that,  if  my  trial  had  no  other  result  than  to  obtain  for  me  your 
friendship;  I  should  consider  myself  immensely  the  gainer  by  it,  and  should 
not  complain  of  my  fate. 

"Adieu,  my  dear  Monsieur  Berryer!  Receive  the  assurance  of  my  senti- 
ments of  esteem  and  gratitude.  "  Louis  Napoleon  Bonapaete." 

The  days,  weeks,  months,  of  dismal  captivity  now  passed  sadly  away. 
There  is  something  ti^uly  sublime  in  that  fortitude  of  soul  which  enables  a  man 
serenely  to  bear  up  against  the  greatest  calamities  time  can  bring  upon  him. 
As  usual,  the  prince  sought  consolation  in  study.  For  six  years,  In  the  strict- 
est seclusion,  he  devoted  his  houre  to  unremitting  intellectual  toil.  He  was 
ever  tasking  his  energies  upon  the  profoundest  topics  which  can  engross  human 
attention.  Already  a  thorough  student,  with  a  mind  disciplined  to  the  closest 
application,  fond  of  severe  thought,  familiar  with  the  languages  of  France, 
Italy,  Germany,  and  England,  there  were  open  to  Iiis  researches  the  philosophy 
and  tJie  science  of  the  world.  Well  does  Alison  say  in  allusion  to  these 
events,  — 

"  Many  a  man  who  has  ultimately  risen  to  greatness  has  traced  it  to  the  for- 
tunate calamities  whicli,  for  a  season,  chained  him  to  thought  and  study  and 

*  Histoire  du  Prince  lonis  Hapol^on,  par  B.  E^naulf,  p.  137. 
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reflection.  Pi-iiice  Louis  was  no  exception  to  this  rule  ;  and  mud:  of  tlie 
splendor  of  his  futui-e  career  may  be  traced  to  an  event,  which,  for  the  pvesent 
seemed  to  have  blasted  his  hopes."  • 

He  was  permitted  to  correspond  with  his  friends;  though  all  the  letters 
wliich  he  sent  or  received  were  read  by  the  commandant  of  the  fortress.  He 
also  wrote  many  articles  for  the  journals,  whicli  wei-e,  however,  subject  to  the 
same  supervision.  Occasionally,  he  succeeded  in  sending  out  a  communication 
secretly.  The  piince  immediately  entered  upon  the  methodical  arrangement 
of  his  time.  He  rose  at  an  early  hour,  and  studied  until  ten  o'clock.  He  then 
breakfasted ;  and  after  breakfast  walked  half  an  hour-,  for  exercise,  on  the  para- 
pet of  the  forti'ess.  There  was  allotted  to  him  here  a  small  space  of  gi-ound, 
one  hundi-ed  feet  long  and  about  sixty  broad,  up  and  down  which  he  could 
pace,  watched  by  numerous  sentinels,  and  with  a  guard  at  hia  side  accompa- 
nying every  step.  Sometimes  he  devoted  his  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  a 
few  flowers,  for  which  he  had  found  a  little  soil  along  the  ramparts.  He  then 
letumed  to  his  room,  and  employed  himself,  until  dinner-time,  in  coiTcspond- 
ence  and  i-eading  and  other  literary  label's.  Dinner  was  at  a  late  hour;  after 
which  the  evening  was  spent  in  convereation  with  his  companions  in  captivity, 
and  often  in  a  game  of  wbistf 

If  any  of  the  friends  of  the  prince  desired  admission  to  the  castle  to  visit 
him,  it  was  necessary  first  to  mate  application  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
from  whom  a  permit  could  be  obtained  only  with  great  difficulty.  Having 
secured  this,  notwithstanding  the  signature  of  the  minister,  it  was  necessary 
to  present  it  to  the  commissary  of  police  of  the  village  of  Ham.  This  officer 
was  expressly  required  to  practise  the  utmost  vigilance  in  peimitting  any  one 
to  visit  the  illustrious  captive.  The  Fortress  of  Ham,  the  village,  and  a!l  the 
routes  leading  there,  were  occupied  by  government  spies,  watchful  to  detect 
any  suspicious  movement ;  as  it  was  feared  that  there  might  be  a  popular 
uprising  for  the  liberation  of  the  prince. 

Indeed,  but  a  few  months  after  the  gates  of  the  fortress  closed  upon  its  cap- 
tive, the  alai-m  was  given  that  two  thousand  workmen,  from  the  plain  of  St. 
Denis,  had  conspired  to  march  to  Ham  to  rescue  the  nephew  of  the  emperor. 
Quite  a  panic  was  created.  All  the  gendarmeiy  of  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood were  summoned  to  the  spot.  Squadrons  of  cavaliy  came  clattering 
down  from  Amiens ;  artillery  was  rushed  over  the  road  from  La  F^re  ;  thou- 
sands of  troops  were  put  in  motion ;  while  the  prince,  all  unconscious  of  the 
tumult  which  this  false  alarm  had  created  around  the  castle-walls,  was  quietly 
pursuing  his  silent  and  solitary  studies,  and  cultivating  his  flowers.}: 

A  month  after  his  imprisonment,  the  prince  wrote  the  following  letter  to 
the  distinguished  advocate  who  had  been  the  special  counsel  of  Count  Mon- 
tholon  at  the  ti-ial.    It  was  dated  Nov.  21, 1840  :  — 

•  Alison,  iii,  251, 

t  "  It  was  amusing  to  aee  the  bravo  iind  ateni  Cerberus  who  guarded  with  great  severity  anfl 
rigor  eyerj  outlet  of  the  caslle  during  the  day,  aftef  having  lotked  up  everj  body  and  every  tMug 
for  the  niglit,  put  liis  keys  in  his  podiet,  throw  off  his  fierce  visage,  repair  to  tlie  apartment  of 
the  prince,  and  spend  tho  evening  with  him  in  the  most  cordial  and  friendly  companionship." 

i  Histoire  du  Prince  Lonis  SBpol&o,  par  B.  Kenault,  p.  131. 
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"Ml-  DEAE  Monsieur  Feeuinakd  Baekot,  —  I  ayail  myself  of  tliis  oppor- 
tunity to  solicit  you  to  obtain  the  insertion,  in  some  journal,  of  the  accompa- 
nying letter  which  General  Montholon  has  written.  I  shonld  like  to  have  it 
published  about  a  week  before  the  reception  of  the  ashes  of  the  eraperor,  and 
that  no  one  should  know  that  it  came  from  this  place.  If  you  reply  to  this, 
please  make  no  allusion  to  having  received  this  letter,  for  I  send  it  by  secret 
conveyance ;   and  ail  the  letters  which  I  write  or  receive  are  read. 

"  I  cannot  congratulate  myself  upon  my  sitnation  here.  Nevertheless,  I 
should  be  willing  to  be  in  a  still  more  deplorable  condition,  if  that  could  pro- 
mote the  sympathy  of  my  fellow-countrymen,  and  serve  my  cause,  which  I 
believe  to  be  that  of  popular  interests  and  of  European  civilization. 

"  I  know  that  they  wish  to  send  me  to  America,  because  my  presence  here 
disquiets  them.  In  the  ai-my,  especially,  there  is  much  sympathy  for  mo.  But, 
as  my  transportation  to  America  would  be  an  illegality,  I  hope  that  my  friends 
will  protest  against  it." 

When  the  question  was  decided  in  France  to  demand  of  England  the 
remains  of  the  Emperor,  Louis  Napoleon  was  an  exile  in  London.  General 
Bertrand  had  received  of  the  dying  emperor  his  ai-ms,  consisting  of  the  swoi'fl 
he  wore  at  Austerlitz,  two  pair  of  pistols  of  rich  workmanship,  the  sword  he 
wore  at  the  Champ  de  Mai,  a  sabre  which  had  belonged  to  Sobieski,  and  a 
poniard  formerly  given  by  the  Pope  to  the  Grand  Master  of  Malta.  These 
relics  General  Bertrand  was  directed  by  the  dying  father  to  convey  to  his  son 
the  Duke  of  Eeicbstadt,  It  is  said  that  the  death  of  the  duke  prevented 
the  fulfilment  of  this  sacred  mission.  Joseph  Bonaparte  and  Louis  N.ipoieon 
wished,  at  the  time  of  the  removal  of  the  ashes  of  the  emperor,  to  make  a  pres- 
ent of  these  arras  to  the  French  nation. 

General  Bertrand  was  therefore  authoiized  by  them  to  convey  the  weapons 
to  the  Governor  of  the  Inval ides,  that  they  might  be  deposited  in  tliat  national 
edifice,  or  in  some  other  public  monument,  as  the  Column  of  VendSme.  But 
Louis  Philippe  was  very  unwilling  that  the  family  of  the  emperor  should  take 
any  part  in  the  grand  national  drama  which  was  about  to  be  ena«ted.  He 
therefore,  by  some  diplomatic  ingenuity,  succeeded  in  inducing  General  Ber- 
trand to  deliver  the  arms  to  him.  This  conduct  called  out  two  very  enei^etic 
protests,  —  one  from  King  Joseph,  and  the  other  fi'om  Prince  Louis  Napoleon. 
The  latter  we  here  give  in  full :  — 


"I  associate  myself  with  all  the  intensity  of  my  soul  in  the  protest  of  my 
uncle  Joseph.  General  Bertrand,  in  delivering  the  arms  of  myfamily  to  King 
Louis  Philippe,  has  been  the  victim  of  a  strange  illusion. 

"  The  sword  of  Austerlitz  ought  not  to  be  in  hostile  hands.  It  is  necessary 
that  it  should  yet  be  brandished  in  the  day  of  danger  for  the  glory  of  France. 
Let  them  deprive  us  of  our  country;  let  them  retain  our  property  ;  let  them 
show  themselves  generous  only  to  the  dead :  we  shall  know  how  to  suffer 
without  complaining,  so  long  as  our  honor  is  not  attacked.  But  to  give  to 
one  wlio  rejoices  over  Waterloo  (un  heureux  de  Waterloo)  the  arms  of  the 
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vanquished  is  to  betray  the  most  sacred  duties :  it  is  to  force  tlio  oppressed  to 
say  to  the  oppressors, '  Restore  to  us  that  which  yon  have  usurped.' " 

On  the  2d  of  December,  1840,  but  a  few  weeks  after  Louis  Napoleon  had 
entered  the  Castle  of  Ham  under  sentence  of  perpetual  imprisonment,  the 
two  faneral  frigates  which  had  been  sent  to  St.  Helena,  and  which  brought 
back  the  i-emains  of  the  emperor,  entered  the  harbor  of  Cherbourg,  As  tliis 
event  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  restoration  of  the  empire,  it  deseives 
minute  mention.  The  writer  trusts  that  he  may  be  excused  for  describing  it 
in  terms  eesentiaJly  the  same  as  those  which  he  has  used  on  another  occasion. 

The  two  ships  sailed  from  France  on  the  14th  of  September,  and  cast  anchor 
in  thfi  harbor  of  8t.  Helena  on  the  8th  of  October.  They  were  received  with 
fi-iendly  salutes  from  the  foits,  and  also  from  the  English  ships  of  war  which 
were  in  the  roadstead  awdting  the  approach  of  the  French  vessels.  Tlie  15th 
of  October  was  the  anniveraary  of  the  ami  it  of  the  tuguit  prisoner  at  this 
dreary  rock.  This  day  was  appointed  for  the  exhamition  of  his  reradns. 
Precisely  at  midnight,  the  British  loyil  engineei-s,  undei  dh'ection  of  the 
Governor-General  of  St.  Helena,  and  in  piesence  of  the  Fieneh  and  English 
commission ei-s,  commenced  their  work. 

After  nine  hours  of  uninterrupted  labor,  the  earth  was  dug  from  the  vault, 
the  solid  masonry  removed,  and  the  heavy  slab  which  covered  the  internal 
sarcophagus  was  lifted  by  means  of  a  crane.  Prayers  were  then  offei-ed;  and, 
with  uncovered  heads,  the.  coffin  was  carefully  raised,  and  conveyed  to  a  tent 
which  had  been  prepai-ed  for  its  reception.  With  religious  awe,  the  thi-ee 
coffins  of  mahogany,  lead,  and  tin,  were  opened ;  and,  upon  carefully  lifting  a 
white  satin  veil,  the  body  of  the  emperor  was  exposed  to  view.  The  remiuns 
had  been  so  effectually  protected  from  dampndfcs  and  the  air,  that,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  all,  the  features  were  so  little  changed,  that  they  were  instantly  recog- 
nized by  all  who  had  known  the  emperor.*  His  military  dress  exhibited  but 
slight  decay;  and  he  seemed  to  repose  in  marble  beauty,  as  if  he  were  asleep. 
The  emotion  experienced  by  all  was  deep  and  unutterable.  Many  bui-st  into 
tears.  The  hallowed  remains  were  exposed  to  the  external  air  less  than  two 
minutes,  when  the  coffins  were  ^ain  closed  and  soldered  with  the  utmost  care. 
They  were  then  placed  in  the  massive  ebony  sarcoph^us  which  was  brouglit 
.  from  Paris,  and  whicli  was  also  protected  by  a  strong  box  of  oak. 

In  the  mean  time,  clouds  darkened  the  sky,  the  rain  fell  in  toiTents,  dense 
sheets  of  mist  enveloped  the  crags  in  almost  midnight  gloom,  and  a  dismal 
tempest  wailed  its  dirges  over  the  gloomy  rock.  Minute-guns  from  the  forts, 
and  from  the  ships  in  the  harbor,  blended  their  thunders  witii  the  sublime 
i-equiem  of  the  ocean  and  of  the  sky.  Still,  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  St. 
Helena,  regardless  of  the  deluging  storm,  were  at  the  grave,  and  followed  in 
the  procession  from  the  tomb  to  the  ships.     The  funerat-car  was  drawn  by 

•  "  The  solitary  tomb  under  the  wUlow-trce  was  opened,  the  winding-sheet  rolled  back  with 
pious  care,  and  the  features  of  the  immortal  hero  esposed  to  the  view  of  the  entranced  specta- 
tors. So  perfectly  had  the  body  been  embidmed,  that  the  features  were  andecayed,  the  counte- 
nance serene,  even  a  smile  on  the  lips,  and  his  dres9  the  same  (since  immortalized  in  statuary) 
as  when  he  stood  on  the  fields  of  Austerlitz  or  Jena."  —  Alison,  vol.  iii.  p.  251. 
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fonv  horses,  each  led  by  a  groom ;  while  eight  officers  walked  by  the  side  of 
the  hearae. 

All  the  naval,  military,  and  civil  authorities  of  the  island  accompanied  the 
Temains,  with  crape  on  the  left  arm ;  and  by  the  express  invitation  of  the 
governor,  who  was  the  socceBsor  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  all  the  gentlemen  of 
the  island  were  invited  to  attend  in  mourning.  The  whole  military  force  of 
St.  Helena,  consisting  of  the  regular  soldiers  and  the  militia,  was  also  called 
out  to  honor  those  mai-vellous  obsequies,  in  which  repentant  England  surren- 
dered Napoleon  to  France.  As  the  vast  procession  wound  slowly  ronnd 
among  the  rocks,  the  most  soul-subduing  dirges  of  martial  bands  blended 
with  the  solemn  booming  of  minute^uns  and  with  the  roar  of  the  elements. 

The  streets  of  Jamestown  were  slironded  in  ci'ape;  the  yards  of  the  shipping 
apeak,  and  all  their  flags  at  half-mast.  Napoleon  had  gone  down  into  the 
tomb,  denounced  by  dynastic  Europe  as  a  usurper:  he  emerged  from  it,  after 
the  slnmber  of  twenty  years,  acknowledged  an  emperor. 

At  the  quay  where  the  English  lines  terminated,  the  Prince  de  Joinville 
had  assembled  around  him  the  French  officers,  all  in  deep  mourning.  As  the 
car  approached,  they  stood  in  reverential  silence,  with  heads  uncovered.  The 
car  stopped  within  afewpacea  of  the  mourning  group.  The  Governor-General 
of  St.  Helena  then  advanced,  and,  in  the  name  of  the  British  Government, 
BuiTendered  to  France  the  remains  of  the  emperor. 

The  coffin  was  then  received  beneath  the  folds  of  the  French  flag,  exciting 
emotions  in  the  bosoms  of  all  present  such  as  cannot  be  described.  From  that 
moment,  the  same  honors  which  Napoleon,  as  emperor,  had  received  while 
living,  were  paid  to  his  remains.  Banner's  were  unfm-led,  and  salutes  were 
fired,  as  the  coffin  was  conveyed  in  a  cutter,  accompanied  by  a  retinue  of 
boats,  to  the  ship.  It  was  i-ecAved  on  board  between  two  ranks  of  officers 
under  arms,  and  was  then  placed  in  a  consecrated  chapel,  constructed  for  the 
purpose,  and  illuminated  with  waxen  lights.  A  guard  of  sixty  men,  com- 
manded by  the  oldest  lieutenant,  rendered  to  the  remains  imperial  honors. 
The  ladies  of  St.  Helena  had  offered,  as  a  homage  to  the  memory  of  the 
emperor,  a  rich  banner  embroidered  with  their  own  hands.  This  graceful 
token  was  suspended  in  the  chapel.  The  affecting  scenes  of  the  day  were 
closed  by  the  appropriate  observance  of  those  religious  rites  which  the  serious 
spirit  of  the  emperor  had  so  deeply  revered. 

The  ships  immediately  spread  sail;  and  on  the  2d  of  December,  the 
anniversaiy  of  the  great  victory  of  Aasterlitz,  they  entered  the  harbor  of 
Cherboui'g  in  France. 

Three  ships  of  war~"The  Austerlitz,"  "The  Friedland,"  and  "The  Tilsit" — 
immediately  encircled,  with  protecting  embrace,  the  ship  which  bore  the  saci-ed 
relics.  AH  the  forts  and  batteries,  and  all  the  ships  of  wai',  fired  a  salute  of 
twenty-one  guns  each.  The  coffin  was  then  transferred  to  the  steamship 
"Normandy,"  which  had  been,  at  great  expense  and  with  exquisite  taste,  pre- 
pared for  the  occasion.  A  magnificent  cliapel  had  been  constructed  upon  the 
deck  of  the  steamer,  in  which  chapel  the  coffin  of  solid  ebony,  elaborately 
caiwed  in  the  shape  of  one  of  the  ancient  sarcophagi,  was  placed,  but  so 
raised  as  to  be  conspicuous  to  all  the  thousands  who  woidd  ci-owd  the  banks 
of  the  Seine  as  the  funeral  cortege  ascended  to  Paris. 
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One  single  word,  Napoleon,  in  letters  of  gold,  was  plaeecl  upon  the  fiice  of 
this  massive  and  polished  ssrcophagus.  A  pidl  of  blact  velvet,  sprinkled  witli 
bees  of  gold,  and  bordered  with  a  broad  band  of  ermine,  partially  draped  the 
coffin.  At  each  corner  was  the  imperial  eagle,  embroidered  in  gold.  A  very 
imposing  effect  was  produced  by  the  number  of  was  lights  and  flambeaus, 
which,  by  day  and  by  night,  threw  a  flood  of  light  npon  the  sarcophagus. 
The  imperial  crown,  wliich  the  suffrages  of  Fi-ance  had  placed  upon  the  brow 
of  the  emperor,  rested,  veiled  with  crape,  at  the  head  of  the  coffin.  An 
armed  sentry  was  stationed  in  each  corner  of  the  open  chapel.  At  the  head 
of  the  coffin  stood  an  ecclesiastic  in  full  canonicals.  Several  general  officers 
were  grouped  near  him.  The  Prince  de  Joinville,  son  of  the  king,  Louis 
Philippe,  stood  alone  at  the  foot  of  the  coffin. 

Thus  the  cortege  approached  the  city  of  Havre.  Watchful  eyes  had  dis- 
cei-ned  its  coming  wlien  it  appeared  but  as  a  speck  in  the  blue  of  the 
liorizon.  The  whole  city  was  instantly  in  commotion.  Minute-guns  were 
fired,  beUs  were  tolled,  dirges  from  martial  bands  filled  the  air.  All  business 
was  suspended.  Every  sound  was  hushed,  but  the  appropriate  voices  of  giief, 
as  the  majestic  luneral-ship  glided  to  its  appointed  station. 

At  this  place,  arrangements  were  made  to  transfer  the  remains  to  a  smaller 
steamer,  by  which  they  were  to  be  conveyed  up  the  River  Seine,  one  hundred 
miles,  to  Paris.  The  taste  and  the  wealth  of  France  were  lavished  in  the 
attempt  to  invest  the  occasion  with  all  possible  solemnity  and  grandeur. 
The  steamer  "  Parisian  "  led  the  way,  filled  with  the  hi^h  dignitaries  of  tlie 
kingdom.  Then  followed  a  second  frigate,  witli  the  crew  of  the  ship  which 
had  brought  the  remains  from  St.  Helena.  After  tliis  came  the  funeral-barge 
with  the  sacred  ashes.  It  was  richly  draped  in  mourning,  with  the  sar- 
cophagus so  elevated  that  every  eye  conld  see  it.  Ten  other  steamers  com- 
posed the  unparalleled  funeral- train." 

On  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  December,  just  as  the  sun  was  rising  in  a 
cloudless  sky,  this  imposing  flotilla  of  thirteen  funeral-bai^es,  sainted  by  toll- 
ing bells,  and  booming  guns,  and  soul-stirring  requiems,  left  its  moorings,  and 
commenced 'the  ascent  of  the  river.  The  bacit  country  on  either  side  for 
thirty  miles  was  nearly  depopulated,  as  men,  women,  and  children  ci-owded  to 
the  banks  of  the  stream  in  homage  to  the  memory  of  the  man  who  bad  so 
wonderfully  enthroned  himself  in  their  heaits.  T!ie  Prefect  of  the  Lower 
Seine  had  issued  the  following  proclamation  to  tlie  iuhabitants :  — 


*  "  A  man,  a  roign,  a  aystera  of  government,  if  they  no  longer  exist,  are  k(  be  judged  by  the 
permantjiicc  of  the  legret  caused  by  their  disappearnnoe.  The  empire,  such  as  Napoleon  insti- 
tuted it,  wa3  then  the  form  of  government  hest  adapted  to  the  rrench  nation ;  since  many  years 
liave  already  passed,  during  which  the  French  people  have  been  inconsolable  for  its  loss.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  conntry,  the  workman  in  the  cides,  all  deplore  it;  all  fccl,  that,  could  tho 
emperor  but  have  attained  that  peace  which  waa  so  obstinately  refiiseii  him,  his  gonins  ivould 
have  given  the  tnost  ample  eatisfadiion  to  a!t  theif  wants.  All  recognize  in  him  the  most  true, 
the  most  jnsf,  the  most  intelligent,  and  tlie  grandest  Mend  of  the  cause  of  the  people ;  and,  in 
their  opinion,  it  whs  for  them  and  ibr  all  France  a  fatality  that  he  did  not  live  to  give  in  vseftd 
reolimt'mis  the  complement  of  his  imperial  ihoaglas."  —  Hisloire  da  Prince  Louis  Napd&ii,  Pr&i- 
dentdela  RiptMiqae, par  B.  E^taull,  p.  259. 
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"Fellow-Citizens,  —  tlie  department  of  the  Lower  Seine  will  be  first  trav- 
ersed by  the  funeral  cortege,  proceeding,  under  the  direction  of  liie  Royal  High- 
ness the  Prince  de  Joinville,  towards  tiie  capital  of  the  kingdom,  irliere 
memorable  solemnities  are  to  be  enacted  in  the  presence  of  the  grent  bodies 
of  the  State,  and  illustrated  by  all  tbe  prodi^ea  of  art.  There  is  do  event  in 
history  which  presents  itself  with  such  a  chai-acter  of  grandeur  aa  that  which 
accompanies  the  removal  of  the  remains  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 

"When  tbe  vessel  containing  those  venerated  ashes  shall  advance  slowly 
along  the  river,  you  will  receive  it  with  that  religious  feeling  and  those  deep 
emotions  which  are  ever  produced  by  the  recollection  of  the  misfortunes  of  the 
country,  its  triumphs  and  its  glory.  You  wUI  render  the  last  honors  to  that  gi-eat 
man  with  the  calmness  and  dignity  becoming  a  population  which  has  so  often 
benefit  of  his  protecting  power  and  of  his  special  solicitude," 


As  the  cortege  glided  slowly  along,  an  innumerable  multitude  gazed  in 
silence,  bat  with  tearful  eyes,  upon  the  sublime  spectacle.  Every  battery 
uttered  its  salute.  From  the  turret  of  every  village  chui'ch  the  knell  was 
tolled ;  and  there  was  not  a  peasant's  hut  passed  on  the  route  which  did  not 
exhibit  some  testimonial  of  respect  and  love.  The  city  of  Rouen,  containing 
one  himdred  thousand  inhabitants,  is  situated  half  way  between  Havre  and 
Paris.  The  sagacious  policy  of  the  emperor  had  contributed  much  to  its 
prospeiity,  and  had  rendered  it  one  of  the  chief  commercial  and  manufactur- 
ing cities  of  the  realm.  "  P.iris,  Rouen,  and  Havre,"  said  he,  "  shall  form  one 
gi-eat  city,  of  which  the  Seine  shall  be  the  main  street."  Such  were  the 
objects  of  bis  ambition.  The  Mayor  of  Rouen,  preparing  for  the  reception, 
issued  the  following  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city :  — 

"  Beloved  Fellow-Citizens,  —  Ailer  twenty-five  yeai's  of  exile  in  a 
foreign  land,  Napoleon  is  at  last  restored  to  us.  A  French  piince,  the  worthy 
son  of  our  citizen  king,  brings  back  to  France  what  remains  of' the  great 
emperor.  In  a  few  days,  these  glorious  ashes  will  r^t  in  peace  under  the 
national  safeguard  of  his  glory  and  the  remains  of  his  invincible  phalanxes. 
A  few  moments  only  are  allowed  to  salute  the  cofiin  of  the  hero  who  caused 
the  French  name  to  be  respected  throughout  the  world  ;  let  us  employ  them 
in  solemnly  manifesting  the  sympathies  which  are  in  the  heai-ts  of  a  popula- 
tion over  whom  the  emperor  once  extended  his  powerful  and  protecting  hand. 
Let  us  uuite  with  a  reli^ous  feeling  in  the  triumphal  funeral  reserved  to  him 
by  the  city  where  his  glory  and  genius  are  stamped  with  immortal  gi-andeur." 

From  the  adjoining  country,  more  than  one  hundred  and  iifty  thousand 
inhabitants  had  flocked  to  Rouen.  Both  banks  of  the  river  ivere  richly 
decorated ;  and  long  galleries  had  been  constracted,  draped  in  costly  silks,  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  countless  throng.  Many  pyramids  were  erected, 
covered  with  purple  satin,  and  spangled  with  golden  teare. 

Upon  the  base  of  these  pyramids  were  insci'ibed  the  names  of  the  prin- 
cipal battles  of  the  empire.  A  triumphal  arch,  .of  majestic  proportions, 
covered  also  with  silk,  and  brilliantly  decorated  with  bees  of  gold,  spanned 
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the  sti-eam.  Twenty  thousand  j'skIs  of  silk  were  used  in  this  stniotui'e,  and 
thii-ty-six  thousand  bees.  Two  ships  of  honor,  imposingly  decorated  and 
covered  with  the  flags  of  all  nations,  were  so  stationed  that  the  funei-al-pro- 
ceesion  of  ateamere  might  pass  between  them.  The  bridges  of  Rouen  were 
embellished  with  the  highest  decorations  of  art ;  and  from  every  steeple  and 
turret,  and  from  almost  every  window,  of  the  city,  tricolor  banners  were  float- 
ing in  the  bi-eeze. 

Before  mid-day,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  its  enviroiis  were  assem- 
bled,—  cuirassiers,  judges  and  advocates,  ecclesiastics,  the  National  Guard 
with  drooping  banners  draped  in  mourning,  students,  members  of  the  Legion 
of  Hono!',  retired  officei's,  the  veteran  and  wounded  soldiers  of  the  old  armies 
■of  the  empire,  fifteen  hundred  in  number,  —  all  at  their  appointed  stations. 
As  these  veterans,  torn  and  battered  by  the  storms  of  war,  ti'aversed  the 
streets  in  long  miiitary  array,  many  of  them  in  extreme  old  age,  and  all  of 
them  bearing  in  their  hands  crowns  of  immortelles  and  laurel,  marching  with 
reversed  arms  and  to  the  mournful  music  of  the  muffled  dmm,  their  eyes 
moistened  with  tears,  and  their  faces  flushed  with  inexpressible  emotion,  they 
were  greeted  with  that  fervor  of  enthusiasm  which  burets  from  the  soul  when 
moved  to  its  profbundest  depths. 

Just  at  noon  of  a  serene  and  brilliant  day,  the  funeral-procession  of  steam- 
ers made  its  appearance,  moving  noiselessly  and  majestically  along  the  miiTored 
sui-face  of  the  river.  A  peai  of  artillery  from  ships,  batteries,  and  the  cannon 
of  the  National  Guard,  announced  its  approach.  The  speed  of  the  boats  was 
sl&'ckened,  that  the  spectators  might  have  a  better  opportunity  to  witness  the 
imposing  pageant.  On  reaching  the  suspension -bridge  over  which  rose  the 
triumphal  arch,  the  imperial  bai^e  paused  for  a  while;  and  the  veterans,  defiling 
along,  cast  their  crowns  of  flowers  at  the  foot  of  the  coffin,  while  with  trem- 
bling voices  they  shouted,  "  Vive  I'Erapereur ! " 

The  barge  passed  under  the  arch,  and  took  its  station  in  the  centime  of  a 
circle,  suiTOunded  by  the  remainder  of  the  steamers.  The  archbishop  read 
the  burial-service,  accompanied  by  the  tolling  of  bells,  the  boom  of  cannon, 
and  requiems  fi-om  the  bands.  Immediately  after  this  act  of  homage  to  the 
dead  a  salute  from  the  shore  ajinonnced  that  the  ceremony  would  heucefoi-th 
assume  a  triumphal  character.  It  was  now  to  be  understood  that  the  emperor 
had  returned  to  his  grateful  people,  and  was  to  be  received  as  if  still  living. 

The  bells  ran<T  out  tHeir  merriest  peals ;  all  the  bands  played  national  aire ; 
the  troops  presented  arms ;  the  artilleiy-men  of  the  National  Guard  fired  one 
liundred  and  one  rounds :  and  though  all  eyes  were  dimmed  with  teai-s,  and 
all  voices  were  ti'emulous  with  emotion,  the  clangor  of  bells,  the  thunder  of 
ai-tiliery,  and  the  peal  of  trumpets,  were  di-owned  in  the  shouts  of  « Vive 
I'Empereur!"  It  was  the  acclaim  of  an  enfranchished  people  assuming  the 
final  triumph  of  popular  suffrage  in  the  re- enthronement  of  the  monarch  of 
the  people's  choice. 

The  same  evening,  the  procession  moved  on  towards  the  escited,  throb- 
bing, expectant  metropoMs.  The  banks  of  the  Seine,  from  Havre  to  Paris,  are 
thickly  strewn  with  cities  and  villages.  As  the  flotilla  passed  along,  it  was 
continually  receiving  every  possible  demonstration  of  attachment  to  Napo- 
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leon,  and  of  national  rejoicing  at  tlie  recovery  of  his  remains.  The  shores 
were  lined  with  spectators,  and  the  inhabitants  of  eveiy  district  (lid  all  in 
their  power  to  invest  the  scene  with  splendor.  Thousands  flocked  from  Paris 
to  witness  a  spectacle  so  impressive  and  sublime. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  afl^emoon  of  the  14th,  the  flotilla  anived  at  Courbe- 
voie,  a  small  village  about  four  miles  from  Paris.  Here  the  remains  were  to 
be  transferred  from  the  steamer  to  the  shore.  A  vast  multitude  from  the  me- 
tropolis and  its  environs  thronged  the  village  to  witness  the  imposing  pageant. 
A  colossal  statue  of  the  beloved  Josephine  stood  upon  the  shore  to  gi-eet  her 
returning  husband.  At  the  head  of  the  quay,  an  immense  column  was  raised, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a  globe  six  feet  in  diameter, 
and  crowned  with  an  eagle  glittering  io  gold.  Upon  the  base  of  the  toluran 
were  inscribed  the  memorable  words, — 

"It  is  my  wish  that  my  ashes  may  repose  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  in  the 
midst  of  the  French  people  whom  I  have  loved  so  well." 

A  Grecian  temple,  one  hundred  feet  high,  was  constmcted  at  the  termination 
of  the  whar^  nnder  which  the  body  w^  to  lie  in  state  until  transferred  to  the 
fnneral-cai-.  Richly-decorated  tripods,  twenty  feet  high,  emitted  volumes  of 
flame,  producing  a  very  impressive  effect.  Here  Sei^ant  Hubert,  who  for 
nineteen  years  had  kept  watch  at  the  solitary  grave  of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena, 
landed.  All  the  old  generals  of  the  empire  immediately  gathered  around  him 
with  cordial  embraces,  and  he  was  received  by  the  people  with  deep  emotion. 
During  the  night,  all  the  vessels  of  the  flotilla  were  briliiantly  illuminated. 
The  next  morning,  as  the  sun  burst  forth  from  the  clouds,  thousands  of  lips 
exclaimed  simnltaneously,  "It  is  the  sun  of  Austerlitz I "  For  a  week,  multi- 
tudes, not  only  from  the  distant  cities  of  France,. but  from  all  pai'ts  of  Europe, 
had  been  amving  to  witness  this  spectacle  of  unrivalled  sttblimity. '  For  a 
distance  of  nearly  four  miles  from  the  esplanade  of  the  InTalides,  along  the 
Quay  d'Orsay,  the  Bridge  of  Concorde,  the  Champs  filys^es,  the  Avenue  of 
Neuilly,  the  Bridge  of  Neuilly,  to  the  Village  of  Courbevoie,  the  way  was 
lined  with  a  countless  throng  of  spectatora,  and  crowded  with  an  indescriba- 
ble opulence  of  embellisbmeDts. 

The  e.'ccitement  of  the  war-worn  veterans  of  the  Invalides  amounted  almost 
to,  delirinni.  The  whole  National  Gnai-d  of  Paris  was  drawn  out  to  escort  the 
remains.  The  Polish  emigi-ants,  many  of  them  men  of  high  distinction,  sent 
a  deputation,  earnestly  requesting  permission  to  assist  in  the  funeral-ceremo- 
nies of  the  only  monarch  who  had  ever  expressed  sympathy  in  their  cause. 

Louis  Philippe  and  all  the  members  of  the  royal  fam'lj  nd  h  members 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the  House  of  Peei-s,  we  e  g  h  1  beneath 
the  dome  of  the  Invalides  to  render  homage  to  the  ^  rt  ng  e  ;  or.  The 
embellishments  in  Paris  along  the  path  of  the  pr  s    |      ed  every 

thing  which  had  been  attempted  before.  The  Arc  d  T  n^  he  the  head 
of  the  Avenue  des  Champs  filysees,  was  decorated  win  n[      ng  gran- 

deur. A  colossal  image  of  the  emperor  stood  upon  it  mm  look  g  serenely 
down  upon  his  own  marvellous  triumph.  The  statue  w  rr  nd  d  by  those 
bannera  and  eagles  which  his  victories  had  rendei-ed      n  o  -t  1 

The  view  from  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  down  tlie  Avenue  of  the  Champs 
filysees,  was  imposing  in  the  extreme.    Each  side  was  lined  With  lofty  columns, 
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suTmounted  by  gilt  eagles,  and  decorateft  with  tricolor  flags.  Colossal  statues, 
triampbal  arches,  immeDse  vases  blazing  with  variegated  flames,  and  the  assem- 
blage of  a  countless  raultitude  of  spectators,  presented  a  spectacle  never  to  bo 
forgotten. 

The  VTiperial  car  was  composed  of  five  distinct  parts,  —  the  basement,  the 
pedestal,  the  Caryatides,  the  shield,  and  the  cenotaph.  The  basement  rested 
on  four  massive  gilt  wheels.  This  basement,  which  was  twenty-five  feet  long 
and  six  feet  high,  and  all  the  rich  ornaments  with  which  it  was  profusely  em- 
bellished, were  covered  with  frosted  gold.  Upon  this  basement  stood  groups 
of  eliei-ubs  seven  feet  high,  supporting  a  pedestal  eighteen  feet  long,  covered 
with  burnished  gold.  This  pedestal,  elevated  thirteen  feet  from  the  gi'Oiind, 
was  constructed  with  a  heavy  cornice  richly  ornamented.  It  was  hung  in 
purple  velvet,  falling  in  gi-a^eful  drapery  to  the  ground,  embroidered  with 
gold,  and  spotted  with  bees.  Upon  this  elev.ated  pedestal  stood  fourteen 
Caryatides,  —  antique  figures  larger  than  life,  and  entirely  covered  with  gold, 
—  supporting  with  their  heads  and  hands  an  immense  shield  of  solid  gold. 
This  shield  was  of  oval  form,  eighteen  feet  in  length,  and  was  richly  deco- 
rated with  all  appropriate  ornaments.  Upon  the  top  of  this  shield,  neaj'Iy 
fifty  feet  from  the  ground,  was  placed  the  cenotaph,  an  exact  copy  of  Napo- 
poleon's  coffin.  It  was  slightly  veiled  with  purple  crape  embroidered  with 
golden  bees.  On  the  cenotaph,  upon  a  velvet  cushion,  were  placed  the  scep- 
tre, the  sword  of  justice,  the  imperial  crown  in  gold  and  embeflished  with 
precious  stones.  Such  ia  a  general  description  of  this  funeral-car,  the  most 
sumptuous  that  was  probably  ever  eonstracted. 

The  car  was  drawn  by  sixteen  black  horses,  harnessed  fonr  abreast.  These 
steeds  were  profusely  caparisoned  in  cloth  of  gold.  White  plumes  adorned 
their  heads  and  necks.  Sixteen  grooms,  wearing  the  imperial  livery,  led  the 
horaes. 

At  half-past  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  alter  prayers  had  been  read  over 
the  body,  twenty-four  seamen  raised  the  coffin  on  their  shouldei-s,  and,  follow- 
ing the  procesdon  of  the  cleigy,  conveyed  it  from  the  ship  to  the  Grecian 
temple.  There  it  was  deposited  for  a  short  time,  when  the  clergy  again 
ohanted  prayers.  The  seamen  then  s^in  took  up  their  precious  load,  and 
conveyed  it  to  the  tiiumphal  car.  It  was  placed  in  the  interior  of  the  vehi- 
cle, its  apparent  place  being  ocoopied  by  the  cenotaph  upon  the  summit  of 
the  shield. 

As  the  car  commenced  its  solemn  movement,  the  sun  and  moon  were  both 
shining,  gilding  with  extraordinaiy  splendor  this  sublime  scene.  No  language 
can  describe  the  enthusiasm  inspired  as  the  car  passed  slowly  along;  sur- 
rounded by  the  five  hundred  sailors  who  had  accompanied  the  remains  from 
St.  Helena,  and  preceded  and  followed  by  the  most  imposing  military  array 
which  the  kingdom  of  Fi-ance  could  furnish.  More  than  a  million  of  people 
were  assembled  along  the  line  of  march  to  welcome  back  the  emperor.  Ail 
the  bells  wore  tolling;  and,  blending  -irith  the  music  of  innumerable  bands 
and  the  booming  of  minute-gtins,  there  were  heard  sweeping  along  the  lines, 
from  ten  thorfaand  tongues,  like  the  roar  of  many  waters,  the  thrilling  strains 
of  the  MarsellaisS  Hymn. 
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The  Churcli  of  tlie  Invalicles  was  transformed  almost  into  a  foiry  pnlnco, 
The  walls  were  draped  with  violet  velvet  studded  with  golden  st^i-s,  and 
bordered  with  heavy  gold  fiinge.  The  eight  columns  which  support  llie 
dome  were  covered  with  velvet  studded  with  golden  hees.  Beneath  its 
lofty  dome,  wliere  the  tomb  of  Napoleon  was  to  be  erected, —  a  tomb  which 
woLild  cost  millions  of  money,  and  which  would  require  the  labor  of  year^, 
—  a  magnificent  cenotaph  was  reared  in  the  form  of  a  temple  eupei'bly 
gilded. 

This  temple  v/as  pronounced  by  all  judges  to  be  one  of  the  happiest  efforts 
of  decorative  art.  Here  the  remdna  of  the  emperor  were,  for  a  season,  to 
repose.  Thirty-six  thousand  spectators  were  seated  on  immense  platfonris  on 
the  esplanade  of  the  Invalides.  Six  thousand  speotatoi-s  thronged  the  seats 
of  the  spacioas  portico.  In  the  interior  of  the  church  were  assembled  tlio 
clergj',  the  membera  of  the  two  Chambers  of  Deputies  and  of  Peers,  and  all 
the  members  of  the  royal  fiimily,  and  others  of  the  most  distinguished  person- 
ages of  France  and  of  Europe.  .As  the  coifin,  preceded  by  the  Prince  de 
Joiuville,  was  borne  along  the  nave  npon  the  shouldere  of  thirty-two  of  Na- 
poleon's Old  Guard,  the  whole  audience  rose,  and  bowed  in  liomngo  to  the 
mighty  dead.  Louis  Philippe,  surrounded  by  the  great  officers  of  state,  then 
stepped  forsvard  to  receive  the  remains. 

"Sire,"  said  the  Prince  de  Joinvillc,  "I  present  to  you  the  body  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon." 

"  I  receive  it,"  said  the  king,  "  in  the  name  of  France."  Then  taking  from 
the  hand  of  Marshal  Soult  the  sword  of  Napoleon,  and  presenting  it  to  Gen- 
eral Beitrand,  he  said,  "  General,  I  charge  you  to  place  this  glorious  sword  of 
the  emperor  upon  his  coffin." 

The  king  then  returned  to  his  throne,  the  coffin  was  placed  in  the  cata- 
falque, and  the  last  wish  of  Napoleon  was  gratified.  The  fnneral-mass  was 
then  celebrated.  The  King  of  France  sat  u]ion  one  side  of  the  altar,  accom- 
panied by  the  queen  and  all  the  princes  and  princesses  of  the  royal  family. 
The  mmistere  and  the  marshals  of  the  kingdom,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  with 
hjs  assistant  bishops  and  clergy,  adallhpnnn  1        Inl       j 

authorities  of  France,  gathered  re        n  ally        u  1    h    ma      1  nm         I 
sublime  act  of  a  nation's  love  and  1        \     h        le  n  n      f 

Mozart's  Requiem,  performed  by  thi      I    nd    d  ns,  fl        1   h        1    i 

air,  every  heart  was  intensely  moved     Tl        nil  m  ny  wh   1  11 

the  elements  of  moral  sublimity,  has  Id  h       p     11  1 

"  Finally,"  says  Alison,  "  the  coffin,  amidst  enti-ancing  melody,  was  lowered 
into  the  grave,  when  every  eye  in  the  vast  assembly  was  wet  ivith  tears,  and 
the  bones  of  Napoleon  'linally  reposed  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  amidst  the 
people  whom  he  had  lovdd  so  well.'  Such  was  the  excitement  produced  by  this 
heart-stirring  spectacle,  that  it  seriously  shook  the  government,  and  revealed 
the  depths  of  the  abyss  on  the  edge  of  which  they  stood  when  Prince  Louis 
made  his  descent  at  Boulogne.  Not  only  in  the  countless  m'ultitudes  which 
issued  from  thu /aubour^s,  bat  in  some  battalions  of  "the  National  Guard, 
wei-e  heard  the  cries  of  'Yive  I'Empereurl'     No  one  exclaimed,  'Vive 
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ieRoi!'     One  only  lliougbt,  the  recollections  of  tho  empire,  absorbed  every 
Blind."* 

While  the  remains  of  the  emperor  were  being  thus  received,  Prince  Louis 
Naijoleon,  the  favorite  nephew  of  the  emperor,  the  heir  of  whatever  political 
rights  the  omperov  could  transmit,  the  gi-aodson  of  Josephine,  was  in  the  ■ 
prison  of  Ham.  The  emotions  with  which  he  listened  to  the  recital  of  the 
reception  which  had  swept  France  with  flames  of  enthusiasm  may  in  some 
degree  be  conceived  from  the  following  address,  or  rhapsody,  which  he  penned 
in  his  piison,  and  which  was  widely  circulated  in  the  journals  of  France :  — 

"To  THE  Makes  op  the  Empekoe.  "Citadel  of  Ham, Dee.  15,  1840. 

"  Sire,  —  You  return  to  your  capital,  and  the  people  in  multitudes  hail  your 
i-eturn  ;  but  I,  from  the  depths  of  my  dungeon,  can  discern  hut  a  ray  of  that 
sun  which  shines  upon  your  obsequies. 

"Be  not  displeased  with  your  family  because  they  are  not  there  to  receive 
you.  Your  exile  and  your  misfoitunes  have  ceased  with  your  life ;  but  ours 
continue  still. 

"  You  have  died  upon  a  rock,  far  from  your  country  and  your  kindred :  the 
hand  of  a  son  has  not  closed  your  eyes.  Even  to-day,  no  relative  will  follow 
your  bier, 

"Montholon,  whom  you  loved  the  most  among  your  faithfal  companions, 
has  rendered  you  the  service  of  a  son.    He  remains  faithflil  to  your  thought, 

*  History  of  Enrope  from  the  Fall  of  Napoleon  I.  TO  the  Accession  of  Louis  Napoleon,  vol. 
iii.  p.  253. 

Napoleon  I.  has  been  so  traduced,  tliat  many  wonder  why  France  should  ding, so  nfiectloii- 
ately  to  bis  momorj.  Bnt  even  his  enemies  wore  at  times  wneti'aineil  to  do  justice  to  his  name. 
Witness  the  following  extracts  from  "  The  Histoiy  of  the  Peninsular  War,"  by  Colonel  Napier, 
a  British  officer  who  fought  flgainet  Napoieon  uniter  the  D  ufce  of  Wellington  :  — 

"  Napoleon  was  warred  against,  not,  as  they  pveiended,  becaviae  ho  was  a  tyrant  and  a  usurper, 
for  he  was  neither ;  but  because  he  was  the  powerful  and  successful  enemy  of  aristoeratic  privi- 
lege."—iVapjV,  vol.  iv.  p.  260. 

"  Self  had  no  place  in  his  policy,  save  as  his  personal  glory  was  identified  with  Fmncc  and  her 
pTOsperity.  Never  before  did  llie  world  see  a  man  soaring  so  high,  and  devoid  of  all  selfish 
ambition."  —  Ibid,,  vol.  iv.  p.  331. 

"  Napoleon's  power  was  supported  in  France  by  that  deep  sense  of  his  goodness  as  a  sovereign, 
and  that  admiration  for  his  genius,  which  pervaded  the  poovor  and  middle  classes  of  the  people ; 
by  tho  love  which  they  bore  towai-ds  him,  and  still  hear  ibr  his  memory,  hoeause  he  cherished  the 
principles  of  a  just  equality.  They  loved  him  also  for  hia  incessant  activity  in  the  pnblic  service, 
fur  bis  freedom  ftom  all  private  vices,  and  because  his  public  works,  wondrous  for  their  number, 
tlieir  utility  and  grandeur,  never  stood  still.  To  France  be  gave  noble  institutions,  a  compara- 
tively just  code  of  laws,  and  glory  unmatched  since  the  days  of  the  Eomans."  —  Ibid.,  vol. 
iv,  p.  228. 

"The  troops  idolized  Napoleon,  Wei)  they  might.  And  to  assert  that  tbcu-attachraent  com- 
menced only  when  they  became  soldiers  is  to  acknowledge  that  his  escellcnt  qualities  and  great- 
ness of  mind  turned  hatred  into  devotion  the  moment  he  was  approached.  But  Napoleon  never 
was  hated  by  the  people  of  Franco.  He  was  their  own  creation  ;  and  they  loved  him  so  as  mon- 
arch never  was  loved  before."  —  Ibid.,  vol.  iv.  p.  329. 

"  Napoleon's  ambition  was  for  the  greatness  and  prosperity  of  France,  for  the  i-egoneralion  of 
Eniope,foi  tho  stability  of  the  sptem  which  he  had  formed  with  that  end  ;  never  for  hinaself 
personallj  And  hence  it  is  that  the  mtiltitudeB  of  many  nations  instinctively  revere  his 
memory"  —  /M,,  vol.iv.  p.  358. 
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to  your  last' wishes;  he  has  brought  to  rae  your  iastworLls:  he  is  in  prison 

"  A  French  vessel  conducted  by  a  noble  young  man  went  to  claim  your 
ashes ;  but  it  is  in  vain  you  would  seek  upon  the  deck  any  one  of  your  kin : 
your  family  was  not  there. 

"Id  landing  upon  the  soil  of  France,  an  electric  shock  was  felt.  You  raised 
yoareelf  in  your  coffin  ;  your  eyes,  for  a  moment,  re-opened ;  the  tricolor  flag 
floated  upon  the  shore :  bat  your  eagle  was  not  there. 

"  The  people  press,  as  in  other  times,  upon  your  passage ;  they  srdute  yoii 
with  their  acclamations  as  if  you  were  living :  but  the  great  men  of  the  day, 
in  rendering  you  homage,  in  suppi'essed  voice  say, '  God  grant  that  he  may  not 
awake / ' 

"You  have  at  length  again  seen  those  French  (ees  Fraiifais)  v/hoai  you 
loved  so  well;  you  have  returned  into  that  France  which  you  have  rendered 
so  great :  but  the  foreigner  h^s  left  ti'aces  there  which  all  the  pomp  of  your 
return  does  not  efiace. 

"  See  that  young  army  !  they  are  the  sons  of  your  veterans ;  they  venerate 
you,  for  you  are  their  giory  :  but  it  is  said  to  them,  '  Fold  your  arms ! ' 

"  Sire,  the  people,  they  are  the  good  material  which  covers  our  beautiful 
country;  but  these  men  whom  you  have  made  so  great  and  who  were  so 
small  —  ah,  sire,  do  not  regi'et  them  I 

"  They  have  denied  your  gospel,  your  ideas,  your  gloiy,  your  blood :  when 
I  have  spoken  to  them  of  your  cause,  they  have  said  to  us,  '  "We  do  not 
understand  it.' 

"  Let  them  say,  lot  them  do  :  of  what  consequence  to  the  rolling  car  are  the 
gi-ains  of  sand  crushed  beneath  the  wheels?  They  have  vainly  said  that  you 
were  a  meteor  which  leaves  no  traces ;  they  have  vainly  denied  your  civil 
glory  ;  they  will  not  disinheiit  us. 

"  Sire,  the  15th  of  December  is  a  great  day  for  France  and  for  me.  From 
the  midjjt  of  your  sumptuous  cortege,  disdaining  the  homs^e  of  many  around, 
you  have  for  an  instant  cast  your  eyes  upon  my  gloomy  abode ;  and,  remem- 
bering the  caresses  which  yon  lavished  upon  my  infancy,  you  have  said  to  me, 
'  Thou  sufierest  for  me,  friend  t  I  am  satisfied  with  thee.' "  * 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  prince,  while  in  London,  was  a  frequent 
visitor  at  Gore  House,  the  residence  of  the  Countess  of  Blessington.  Here 
he  met,  in  the  brilliant  receptions  of  the  countess,  the  most  distinguished  men 
for  genius  and  learning  from  many  lands.  In  the  year  1S23,  the  countess 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Queen  Hortense  in  Italy,  and  became  her  intimate 
friend.  Louis  Napoleon  was  then  in  his  twentieth  yeai- ;  and  Lady  Blessington 
says  that  she  never  witnessed  more  tender  and  devoted  attachment  than  that 
which  existed  between  Hortense  and  her  son.  In  one  of  her  lettei-s,  speaking 
of  the  prince,  she  wi'ites,  — 

"  He  is  a  fine,  high-spirited  youth,  admirably  educated  and  finely  accom-    ^ 
plished,  uniting  to  the  gallant  bearing  of  a  soldier  all  the  politeness  oia.2}reitx 
chevalier.     But  how  could  he  be  otherwise,  brought  up  by  such  a  motherV 

*  (Euvres  tie  !Napol6)tt  III.,  torn,  premier,  pp,  435-439. 
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Prince  Louis  Eonapftrto  is  beloved  nn&  esteemed  by  ail  who  know  bim ;  and 
la  said  to  resemble  liis  uncle,  Pi-ince  Engeiie  Beaubarnais,  no  lesa  in  pei'son 
than  in  miixl,  possessing  his  generous  nature,  personal  courage,  and  high  sense 
of  honor."  * 

In  reply  to  a  letter  from  Lady  Blessington,  Louis  Napoleon,  on  the  13tb 
of  January,  about  three  months  after  lie  had  entered  his  prison,  wrote  to  her 
as  follows;  — 

"My  Lady,  —  I  have  only  to-day  received  your  letter  of  the  1st  of  Jiinuary, 
becniisp,  being  in  English,  it  had  to  be  sent  to  the  minister  at  Paris  to  be 
read.  I  aui  very  sensible  of  your  kind  remembrance ;  and  it  is  with  regret 
that  I  find  that  youi'  letters  hitherto  h.ive  not  reached  me.  I  have  only 
receive,]  fi'om  Gore  House  one  letter,  —  from  Count  d'Orsay,  —  whicli  I  imme- 
diately replied  to  whilst  at  the  Conelei^orie.  I  veiy  much  regret  it  should 
have  been  intercepted ;  because  in  it  I  expressed  all  the  gratitude  1  felt  for' 
the  interest  he  took  in  my  misfortunes. 

"I  will  not  give  yon  an  account  of  all  I  have  Buffered.  Your  poetic  soul 
aild  your  noble  heart  have  already  divined  all  the  cruel  drcumstanees  of  a 
portion  where  defence  haa  limits  impassable;  and  justification,  compulsory 
reserve.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  only  consolation  for  all  the  calami- 
ties and  vigors  of  fate  is  to  hear  from  the  depths  of  one's  heart  a'n  absolving 
voice :  it  is  to  receive  testimonials  of  sympathy  from  those  rare  beings 
(natures  exceptiondle),  who,  like  yon,  madam,  are  distinguished  from  the  crowd 
by  the  elevation  of  their  sentiments,  by  the  independence  of  their  chai'acter, 
and  who  do  not  depend  in  their  affections  and  their  judgment  iipon  the 
caprices  of  fortune  and  the  dispensations  of  fiite. 

"I  have  been  for  the  last  three  months  in  the  Fortress  of  Ham  with  Gen- 
eral Moutholon  and  Dr.  Conneau.  All  communication  with  the  exterior  is 
forbidden.  No  one,  as  yet,  has  been  able  to  obtain  permission  to  come  and 
see  me.  I  will  send  you  one  of  these  days  a  view  of  the  citadel,  which  I 
copied  from  a  small  lithograph ;  for  you  may  be  well  aware  that  I  know  noth- 
ing of  the  fortress  as  seen  from  without. 

"My  thoughts  often  go  back  to  the  spot  in  which  you  dwell ;  and  I  recall 
with  pleasure  the  moments  which  I  have  passed  in  your  amiable  society, 
which  Count  d'Orsay  stili  embellishes  with  his  spirited  and  open-hearted 
gayety  (sa  s^nritueUcet  fianc/ie  gaite).  Nevertheless,  I  have  no  desire  to  go 
from  the  spot  where  I  am;  for  here  I  am  in  my  place.  With  the  name  I  bear, 
I  must  be  in  the  seclusion  of  a  dungeon  or  in  the  brightness  of  power, 

"  If  you  will  deign,  madam,  to  write  to  me  occasionally  of  the  details  of 
society  in  London,  yon  will  confer  npon  me  a  great  pleasure." 

The  captivity  of  the  prince  was  every  day  exciting  more  attention,  and 
creating  deeper  and  wider-spread  sympathy.  The  liberal  press  took  every 
occasion  to  represent  him  as  the  symbol  of  social  renovation.  ■  He  was  re- 
garded by  the  ruling  powers  in  France  very  ranch  as  his  illustrious  imcle 
had  been  regarded  by  the  allies,  who  held  him  so  firmly  at  St.  Helena.     The 

*  Madilcn's  Memoirs  of  Lady  BleEsingconi  also  MM.  Gallix  cl  Guy,  p.  104. 
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treatment  to  wliieb  the  prince  was  sulijeetccl  was  very  lymecessarily  ngor- 
ous.     Count  Itfontholon  wrote  from  the  prison, — 

"I  am  afflicted  for  the  honor  of  my  countiy,  when  I  reflect  that  the 
emperor  was  not  so  badly  treated  by  the  Englisli,  in  an  English  prison,  as  is 
Lis  nephew  by  the  French,  in  a  French  piison."  * 

The  captive  prince  could  not  be  insensible  to  the  importance  of  keeping 
his  name  as  much  aa  possible  before  the  public.  To  be  buried  in  silence  in 
a  living  tomb,  and  thus  forgotten,  would  be  fatal  to  all  his  hopes.  After  the 
imprisonment  of  three-quartei's  of  a  year,  he  wrote  the  foUomng  protest  to 
the  French  Government.  In  this  important  paper,  as  in  all  his  other  writings, 
it  will  be  perceived  that  he  takes  the  ground  that  be  has  been  vanquished  by 
an  antagonistic  political  party,  and  that  he  is  held  by  that  party  as  a  cap- 
tive. The  protest,  which  was  dated  Citadel  of  Ham,  May  22,  1S41,  was  as 
follows :  — 

"  During  the  nine  months  which  I  have  passed  in  the  hands  of  the  French 
Government,  I  have  patiently  submitted  to  indignities  of  every  kind.  I  do 
not  wish,  however,  tto  keep  silence  any  longer,  which  would  seem  like  an 
assent  to  the  oppressive  measures  of  wbich  I  am  the  object. 

"My  position  ought  to  be  considered  under  two  points  of  view;  the  one 
moral,  the  other  legal.  As  to  the  first,  the  government,  which  has  recognized 
the  legitimacy  of  the  chief  of  my  family,  is  bound  to  recognize  me  as  a 
prince,  and  to  treat  me  as  such. 

"  Policy  has  rights  wbich  I  do  not  dispute.  Let  the  government  act  towards 
mo  as  towards  an  enemy,  let  it  deprive  me  of  the  means  of  injuring  it,  and  I 
will  not  complain ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  its  conduct  will  be  inconsistent  if 
it  treats  me  as  an  ordinary  prisoner,  —  me,  the  son  of  a  king,  nephew  of  an 
emperor,  and  allied  to  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe. 

"When  I  thus  appeal  to  foreign  alliances,  I  am  not  ignorant  that  they  have 
never  pati-onized  the  vanquished,  and  that  misfortune  breaks  all  bonds.  But 
the  French  Government  ought  to  recognize  the  principle  which  has  made  me 
what  I  am ;  for  it  is  by  this  that  it  exists  itself.  Tlie  sovereignty  of  the  people 
made  my  un'cle  an  emperor,  my  father  a  king,  and  has  made  me  a  French 
prince  by  my  birtli.  Have  I  not,  then,  a  right  to  the  respect  and  the  regards 
of  all  those  for  whom  the  voice  of  a  great  people,  glory,  and  misfortune  ai'e 
any  thing  ? 

*I^  for  the  flrat  time  in  my  life,I  support  myself  by  the  accident  which 
presided  at  ray  birth,  it  is  because  pride  is  fitting  to  my  present  condition, 
and  that  I  have  purcha.sed  the  favora  of  fojtune  at  the  price  of  twenty-seven 
years  of  auffering  and  sorrow. 

*  "In  respect  to  my  legal  position,  the  Court  of  Peers  has  created  for  me  an 
exceptional  penalty. 

"  In  condemning  me  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  it  has  only  legalized  the 
decree  of  destiny,  which  desired  that  I  should  become  a  prisoner  of  war.  It 
has  endeavored  to  soften  policy  by  humanity  in  inflicting  upon  me  punish- 
ment the  least  severe  for  the  longest  possible  time. 

•  MM,  GaUis  et  Guy,  p.  106. 
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"But,  in  the  execution,  the  government  has  gone  beyonil  the  intentions 
whicli  I  love  to  attribute  to  my  judges.  Accnstomed  fi-om  my  youth  to  a 
simple  life,  I  do  not  complain  of  the  inconvenient  mediocrity  in  wliieh  I  am 
placet!;  but  that  of  which  I  do  complain  is  being  m.ade  the  victim  of  vexa- 
tious measures  by  no  means  necessary  to  my  safe  keeping. 

"Duiing  the  first  months  of  my  captivity,  every  kind  of  communication 
from  without  was  forbidtlen,  and  withia  I  was  kept  in  most  rigorous  confine- 
ment: since  that,  several  persona  have  been  permitted  to  visit  me.  These 
restrictive  measures  witbiu  can  no  longer  have  an  object ;  and  yet  it  is  when 
they  liave  become  useless  that  they  are  more  rigorously  enforced. 

"  All  the  provisions  for  the  supply  of  my  daily  wants  are  subjected  to  the 
most  rigid  scrutiny. 

"The  attentions  of  my  only  and  faithful  servant,  who  has  been  permitted 
to  follow  me,  are  trammeUed  by  obstacles  of  every  description. 

"  Such  a  system  of  terror  has  been  established  in  the  garrison  and  among 
the  officials  in  the  castle,  that  none  dare  to  I'aise  their  eyes  to  me;  and  it 
requires  here  much  courage  for  one  to  be  simply  polite, 

"How  can  it  be  otherwise,  when  a  look  is  considered  as  a  crime,  and  when 
those  who  wish  to  soften  the  rigore  of  my  position,  without  failing  in  tlieiv 
duty,  are  threatened  with  being  denounced  to  the  authorities,  and  with  losing 
their  places?  In  the  midst  of  this  Finance,  whioh  the  chief  of  my  family  has 
rendered  so  great,  I  am  treated  like  one  excommunicated  in  the  thirteenth 
ceutai'y.  Every  one  fliea  at  my  approach,  and  all  seem  to  fear  my  touch  Ss 
if  my  breath  even  were  contagious. 

"  This  insulting  inquisition,  which  puraues  me  even  into  my  chamber,  which 
follows  my  footsteps  when  I  breathe  the  fresh  air  in  a  comer  of  the  fort,  is 
not  limited  to  my  jje^-siWi  alone,  but  is  extended  even  to  my  thoughts.  The 
effusions  of  my  heart,  in  the  Icttere  which  I  address  to  my  family,  are  sub- 
jected to  the  most  severe  control ;  and,  if  any  one  writes  to  me  in  terms  too 
sympathetic,  the  letter  is  confiscated,  and  the  author  ia  denounced  to  the 
government. 

"I(y  an  infinity  of  details,  too  long  to  enumerate,  it  appeara  that  pains  are 
taken  at  every  moment  of  the  day  to  make  me  sensible  of  my  captivity,  and 
to  ciy  incessantly  in  my  eai-s, '  Vss  victia ! '  • 

"  It  is  important  to  call  to  mind  that  none  of  the  measures  which  I  have 
pointed  out  were  put  in  force  against  the  ministers  of  Chai'les  X.,  whose 
dilapidated  chambers  I  now  occupy.  And  yet  these  ministers  were  not  born 
on  the  steps  of  a  throne,  and  they  were  not  condemned  to  simple  imprison- 
ment :  their  sentence  implied  a  more  severe  treatment  than  mine ;  and,  in  fine, 
they  did  not  repi-esent  a  cause  which  is  an  object  of  veneration  in  France. 

"  Tlie  treatment,  then',  which  I  endure,  is  entirely  unjust,  illegal,  and  in- 
human. 

"  If  it  be  supposed  that  such  measures  will  subdue  me,  it  is  a  mistake.  It 
is  not  outrage,  but  kindness,  which  subjugates  the  hearts  of  those  who  know 
how  to  suffer.  "Louis  Napoikox  Bonaparte." 

*  Woe  to  tiie  viinquiihed  I 
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Sjmpiitli]'  for  the  Prince.  —  Letter  to  M.  Barrot.  —  Guiiot's  Histoiy  of  the  French  Bevoliiiioi).  — 
Historical  Fmgments.  —  Letter  from  Chutennbriand.'  —  Invariable  Courtesy  of  the  Prince. — 
Folievof  the  Stniirts.  —  Profound  FoUtical  Views.  —  Increasing  Sympathy  for  the  Captive. 
— 11  uiights  of  Amnesty. — Letter  from  the  Pr  nee — HisPoiit   alPrncples   nl  Coiduut. 

HE  piince,  in  his  captivity,  found  not  i  few  consohtiona  ttom 
tilt,  sympathy  so  frequently  niinifested  by  tho&e  iiounl  him 
Tl  L  dignity  of  his  chaiauti,!,  ind  that  mtue  kinlness  ot  hetit 
«1  nbhehad  inherited  fiom  his  mothei  wonthi-iespett  indtl  e 
afltttion  of  all  within  the  walH  ot  the  fortress  There  was  no 
cm,  m  the  environs  of  the  chitein,  stricken  with  cilamitj  who 
crfitld  \  pL  il  to  his  liberality  in  vain.  Thu^  a  resistless  influence  wmt  foith 
from  him,  even  through  the  walls  of  his  prison  which  caused  his  nin]L  eitiy 
where  to  be  spoken  of,  in  the  region  iiouud  with  veneration  apiroii,hing 
idolatry.  The  government  endeavoiel,  but  ni^iin  to  stifle  the  eipi e^-^ion 
of  these  feelings. 

The  soldiers  of  the  gariison  would  fiequently  ipiroicb  his  nmlaw^  anl 
cry,  in  suppressed  voice,  "Vive  I'Empeieai '  ^Ylien  wilkmg  upon  the  nin 
paits,  the  sentinels  would  watch  their  opportunity,  when,  unobserved,  they 
could  present  arras  to  him  in  token  of  homage.  The  halls  and  ehaitibers  of 
the  fortress  were  often  found  covered  with  iuseriptions  written  by  the  sofdiei-s, 
expressive  of  their  enthusiasm  in  behalf  of  their  illustrioas  captive.  These 
were  carefuUy  efiaeed  every  morning  by  order  of  the  prison  authorities,  only 
to  appear  again  the  nest  day.  Those  detected  in  these  acts  were  punished 
by  being  sent  to  the  guard-house ;  for  the  government  regarded  these  demon- 
strations of  respect  and  afifection  as  partial  acknowledgments  of  the  claims 
of  the  prince.  Still  the  soldiers  would  brave  this  punishment,  which  they 
often  incurred.* 

Troops  were  frequently  passing  through  the  village  of  Ham,  Whenever  a 
regiment  entered  the  town,  they  showed  the  most  decisive  marks  of  interest 
in  the  captive.  Not  being  permitted  to  enter  the  fortress,  they  would  watch 
in  groups  for  the  appearance  of  the  prince  on  the  ramparts  for  his  daily  walk. 
As  soon  as  he  appeared,  he  would  be  greeted  with  waving  of  caps  and  loud 
acclaim.    These  demonstrations  were  repeated  as  often  as  any  new  rogiraeiit 

■  *  Ilistoiro  compl&le  do  Napolc'on  III,,  Empereur  dea  Fran^ais,  p.  lia. 
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amved.  Tliere  was  a  literary  institution  in  the  village  of  Ham,  the  teacher 
of  which  wished  to  inspire  his  pupila  to  diligence  by  the  distribution  of  prizes. 
He  said, — 

"  There  is  not  in  the  whole  depaitment  of  the  Soramo  so  notable  a  personage 
as  Priinifc  Lonis  Napoleon.  Great  and  small  —  all  are  talking  of  him.  I  am 
about  to  distribute  prizes  to  my  scholai-s.  Why  should  I  not  request  him  to 
accord  some  token  of  approbation  to  the  one  he  judges  most  deserving  of  it? 
It  will  be  an  eneouragement  to  the  whole  school."  * 

Ho  accordingly  made  a  request  to  this  pui-poit  to  the  prince.  In  reply, 
■  Louis  Napoleon  sent  him  several  medals,  some  o£  which  had  been  struck  off 
to  commemorate  the  late  return  of  the  emperor:  others  were  in  honor  of  his 
victories.  These  prizes  were,  of  course,  sought  for  with  the  utmost  avidity. 
Several  other  teachers  in  the  vicinity,  hearing  of  the  success  of  the  measure, 
also  made  ap|)licatioa  to  the  prince,  with  a  similar  result.  These  demonstra- 
tions of  interest  in  behalf  of  the  prisoner  reached  the  ears  of  the  government, 
and  caused  so  much  disquietude,  that  an  inspector  waa  sent  from  Amiens  to 
warn  the  teachers  that  they  were  guilty  of  an  offence  against  the  safety  of  the 
State,  and  that  a  continuation  of  the  practice  would  bring  down  upon  them 
condign  punishment.  It  was  also  found  necessary  to  make  veiy  frequent 
clianges  of  the  troops  in  garrison  at  the  fort,  in  consequence  of  the  sympathy 
with  which  all  those  were  inspired  who  were  brought  in  contact  with  the 
prisouer.t 

The  prince,  resigning  himself  to  his  lot,  made  such  a  distribution  of  his 
lime  as  to  leave  as  little  leisure  as  possible  for  painful  thought.  He  wrote  to  ^ 
M.  BaiTo't,— 

"I  keep  myself  occupied,  so  that  I  foi'get  my  prison  and  my  fettei-s.  Hap- 
piness consists  far  more  in  imagination  than  in  reality;  and  as  I  bear  within 
me  an  imaginary  world,  peopled  with  hopes  and  reeoUeotions,  I  feel  myself  as 
sti'ong  in  solitude  as  in  a  crowd." 

Politics,  science,  history,  and  military  art,  in  tnm,  alike  engrossed  his  studies. 
He  published  a  pamphlet  upon  "  Fulminating,  Priming,  and  Gnn-Caii-iages.". 
This  was  followed  by  a  treatise  entitled  "Historical  Fragments."  M.  Guizot, 
in  his  "  History  of  the  Englislf  Revolution,"  had  endeavored  to  establish  a 
parallel  between  the  Revolution  of  1688,  which  placed  William  III.  on  the 
throne  of  England,  and  that  of  1830,  which  placed  Louis  Philippe  npon  the 
throne  of  France.  This,  consequently,  represented  Louis  Napoleon  as  guilty 
of  a.great  crime  in  endeavoring  to  subvert  a  throne  so  well  estabhshed.  In 
reply,  the  prince  published  his  "Historical  Fragments,"  in  a  pamphlet  of  about 
one  hundred  pages.  It  was  dated  "  Citadel  of  Ham,  May  10, 1841."  This 
was  about  nine  months  after  the  commencement  of  his  imprisonment.  In 
tlie  preface  to  this  remarkable  work,  the  prince  says, — 

"In  giving  publicity  to  this  extract  from  my  historical  studies,  I  yield  to  a 
desire  to  repel  unjust  attacks  by  the  simple  esepose  of  my  convictions  and  my 
thoughts.    I  am  not  unaware  that  silence  becomes  the  unfortunate,    Never- 

"  The  Eai'ly  Lifs  of  Louis  Napoleon,  collected  from.  Antheotio  Eeoords,  p.  134, 

t  Histuire  du  Prince  Louis  HapoKon,  anr  des  Documents  particulierB  et  anthentiiiues,  p.  13S. 
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tlicloss,  n-hen  tlie  victors  abuse  tlieir  victory  in  iivenging  tliemsolves  as  if 
suffering  a  defeat,  —  calling  to  their  aid  caluijiny  and  deception,  those  arms 
of  feebleness  and  of  feai-, — resistance  becomes  a  duty,  and  silence  would  be 
cowardice, 

"Far  be  it  from  me  to  recommence  a  controversy  in  which  the  passions 
contend  with  greater  success  than  reason.  It  is  sufficient  for  me,  in  order  to 
.satisfy  my  honor,  to  prove,  that,  if  *I  have  embarked  aodaciously  upon  astoniiy 
sea,  it  was  not  without  having  meditated  profoundly  upon  the  causes  and  the 
effects  of  revolutions ;  upon  the 'perils  of  success,  as  well  as  upon  the  abysses 
of  shipwreck. 

"Whilst  at  Paris  the  mortal  remains  of  the  emperor  are  deified,  I,  bis 
nephew,  am  buried  alive  in  a  narrow  enclosure ;  but  I  smile  at  the  inconsist- 
ency of  men,  and  I  thank  Heaven  for  having  given  me  as  a  refuge,  after  all 
my  cruel  experiences,  a  prison  on  the  soil  of  France.  Sustained  by  an  ardent 
faith  and  a  pure  conscience,  I  envelop  myself  in  my  misfortune  with  resigna- 
tion ;  and  I  console  myself  in  the  present  in  seeing  the  future  of  my  enemies 
written  in  ineffaceable  charactera  in  the  history  of  all  peoples." 

No  one  can  read  this  treatise  without  being  impressed  with  the  serious 
thought  and  the  political  wisdom  which  it  indicates,  A  few  extracts  will  give 
the  reader  an  idea  of  its  style,  and  of  the  principles  which  it  avows :  — 

"  England,  in  1649,  was  agitated  by  a  great  revolution  :  the  head  of  a  king 
fell  upon  the  scaffold.    The  vepoblio  was  proclaimed :  it  lasted  eleven  yeai-s, 

"  In  1660,  the  son  of  the  beheaded  king  wsia  brought  back  in  triumph  to 
London.  Charles  II.  reigned  a  quarter  of  a  centuiy;  but  he  left,  in  1685,  to 
his  brother,  an  unsettled  power,  which  James  II.  could  sustain  only  for  three 
J  ears. 

"In  fine,  in  1688,  a  new  revolution  established  itself  aa  mediator  between  all 
the  pai-ties  which  for  forty-eight  yeaj-s  had  divided  England. 

"  In  France,  also,  we  have  had  a  revolution  which  overthrew  the  ancient 
rigvne, — a  scaffold,  a  republic, an  empire,  a  restoration,  and  a  new  revolution; 
but  will  the  year  1830,  like  the  year  1688,  be  regarded  by  firture  generations 
as  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  of  glory  and  of  liberty?  Snch  is  the 
question  which  interests  us. 

"  The  life  of  a  people  is  composed  of  complete  dramas  and  of  isolated  acts. 
When  one  embraces  in  their  entireness  the  events  of  the  drama,  one  discovers 
the  reason  for  all  the  facts,  the  connection  of  all  the  Ideas,  the  cause  of  all 
the  changes;  but,  if  we  consider  only  the  individual  acts,  these  gi-and  social 
convulsions  appear  but  as  the  effect  of  chance  and  of  human  inconsistency, 

"In  bringing  together  the  detached  periods  of  the  history  of  Great  Britain, 
without  regarding  their  philosophical  connection,  we  see  the  English  people 
adoring  the  absolute  power  of  Elizabeth,  and  overthrowing  the  less  arbitrary 
power  of  Charles  I.  We  see  them  revolting  against  that  prince  for  the  ille- 
gal imposition  of  certain  taxes,  and  then  allowing  themselves  to  be  taxed  and 
govei'ncd  without  control  and  without  right  (droit)  *  by  the  Long  Parliament 

*  "Wc  say  withont  rifflit,  because  neither  tlie  Long  Parliament  nor  Cromwell  made  their 
jowev  legitimate  by  a  free  election."  —  Note  hj  the  Prince. 
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of  Cromwell.  One  sees  them,  in  iine,  of  their  own  freewill  abjuring  the  Reyo- 
hition  nt  the  feet  of  Cliavles  II,,  only  a  little  later  to  ciir^  his  reign,  and  over- 
throw his  brother. 

"  How  many  contradictions  seem  to  be  contained  in  this  superficial  glance 
at  facts!  And  yet,  if  we  embrace  in  one  general  view  all  the  histoiic  tlrara.t 
which  commenced  at  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  detioument  of  which  did 
not  take  jilace  until  the  end  of  the  seventeenth,  we  shall  see  that  the  English 
nation  has  always  wished  the  same  thing;  and  that  she  did  not  rest  until  she 
had  obtained  the  object  of  her  desires,  the  end  of  her  wishes.  Since  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  English  have  sought  to  obtain, — 

"Fii-st,aiid  before  all,  the  consolidation  of  their  religions  reform,  which  rep- 
resented, with  tlieni,  all  national  interests. 

"  Secondly,  the  preponderance  of  their  marine,  and,  consequently,  the  ag- 
■   grandizement  of  their  influence  upon  the  Continent. 

"Thirdly,  the  entire  use  of  their  liberties. 

"Elizabeth  assured  the  triumph  of  the  cause  of  Protestantism;  she  aug- 
mented the  national  glory :  her  memory  was  blessed.  The  republic  and 
Cromwell  concealed,  beneath  tlie  shelter  of  national  dignity,  their  despotic 
and  exclusive  views:  they  passed  away.  The  Stuai-ts  equally  counteracted 
the  three  grand  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  English:  tbey  fell.  William 
III.  alone  assured  at  the  same  time  religion,  giory,  and  the  libeities  of  his 
country :  he  consolidated  his  work. 

"Thus,  then,  it  is  not  chance  which  rules  the  destinies  of  nations;  it  is  not 
an  unforeseen  accident  which  oveithrows  or  maintains  thrones :  there  is 
a  general  cause  which  governs  events ;  and  facts  depend  logically  one  upon 
another. 

"A  government  can  often, with  impunity, violate  law,  and  even  liberty;  but, 
if  it  do  not  place  itself  frankly  at  the  head  of  the  great  interests  of  civiliza- 
tion, it  will  have  but  an  ephemeral  existence :  and  the  simple  philosophical 
reason  which  is  the  cause  of  its  death  is  called  fatality  when  one  does  not 
wish  to  give  the  true  reason.  , 

"There  was  required  for  England  nearly  a  century  of  the  struggles  of  soci- 
ety against  the  bad  passions  of  power,  and  of  power  against  the  bad  passions 
of  society,  to  construct  that  immense  British  edifice  which  we  have  hated, 
which  we  have  sought  to  overthi'ow,  but  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to 
admire. 

"As  for  England,  without  any  doubt,  with  her  antecedents  and  her  organi- 
zation, the  Revolution  of  1688  was,  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  sincere  expression  of  n;itional  verity,  and  William  III.  its  true  repi-esenta- 
tive.  The  proof  is,  that  this  Revolution  has  given  to  England,  even  to  this 
day,  a  hundred  and  fiily-three  years  of  prosperity,  grandeur,  and  liberty. 

"The  Revolution  of  July,  1830,  —  will  it  give  to  France  the  same  advan- 
tages? The  future  will  resolve  that  question.  As  for  us,  without  wishing  to 
penetrate  the  secrets  of  Providence,  let  us  content  ourselves  in  examining  the 
causes  and  the  effects  of  these  grand  political  dramas,  and  in  seeking  through 
the  history  of  the  past  for  some  consolation  for  our  calamities,  some  hope  for 
our  country." 
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The  second  chapter  of  this  treatise  contains  a  brilliant  resume  of  the  char- 
acter auci  the  reign  of  James  II.  and  of  William  III.  It  is  replete  with  elo- 
quent passages,  which  we  should  be  glad  to  transfer  to  onr  pages  did  space 
permit.  In  speaking  of  the  conflict  between  the  Papacy  and  Protestantism, 
■he  says, — 

"In  recording  the  principal  iiW5ts  of  the  Revolution  in  England,  one  born  .1 
Catholic  feels  a  natural  relnctance  to  treat  those  men  with  contempt  who 
maintained  that  religion  in  Great  Briton;  but,  in  examining  things  closely, 
wp  see  that  it  is  just  to  condemn  those,  who,  by  blind  zeal  and  inconsiderate 
con<lnct,  oompromiseil  and  rendered  unpopular  in  England  the  true  doctrine 
of  Chiist  in  making  it  the  question  of  a  party  and  the  instrument  of  party 
passions.  Their  conduct  ought  to  be  censured;  for  never  had  the  Catholic 
religion  found  a  sitnation  as  favorable  as  in  England  to  reign  by  the  purity  of 
its  piinciples  and  its  mora!  influence.  Persecuted  by  the  royal  power,  it  should 
have  followed  the  example  of  the  aristocracy,  and  avenged  its  wrongs  in 
placing  itself  at  the  head  of  the  national  liberties. 

"  Its  position  thus  to  act  was  admirable ;  for  it  was  independent  of  the  tem- 
poral power,  recognizing  for  its  chief  only  the  head  of  the  Universal  Church  ; 
while  the  English  held  their  religious  rights  and  powers  from  the  chief  of  the 
state.  But  the  Catholic  clergy,  blinded  by  worldly  interests,  were  rained  by 
allying  themselves  to  the  oppressors  of  the  people,  instead  of  joining  them- 
selves to  the  oppressed.  Every  enlightened  mind  saw  so  clearly  that  the 
Stuarts  wore  ruining  the  cause  of  religion,  that  Pope  Innocent  III.  loudly 
expressed  his  discontent  at  the  imprudent  conduct  of  James  II.;  and  the  car- 
dinals of  Rome  said  playfully,  'James  11.  ought  to  be  es communicated  as 
a  man  who  is  about  to  destroy  the  little  of  Catholicism  which  remains  in 
England.'        * 

"  It  is  no  less  worthy  of  notice  that  the  Pi-ince  of  Orange,  chief  of  the 
Protestant  league,  nnited  in  his  favor,  against  a  Catholic  sovereign,  the  Pope, 
Spain,  and  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  That  proves  that  one  will  ally  himself 
with  a  cause  nobly  and  boldly  advocated,  while  one  will  desert  even  a  beloved 
cause  when  it  is  sustained  by  folly  and  cowardice. 

"England  was  about  to  perish.  So  much  blood  shed  for  liberty,  so  many 
generous  efforts  to  assure  the  progress  of  civilization,  —  could  it  be  that  they 
should  all  come  to  nothing  but  despotism  and  shame?  One  would  think  such 
a  result  impossible,  without  being  able  to  divine  from  what  direction  safety 
was  to  come;  but  it  was  not  long  before  help  appeared. 

"There  was  in  Holland  a  man,  who,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years,  had 
saved  his  country  against  the  united  forces  of  France  and  England ;  against 
armies  condacted  by  the  Turenn^s,  the  Condes,  the  Luxembourgs,  the  Vau- 
bane ;  and  who  had  saved  it  by  the  energies'  of  his  own  spmt.  When  all  the 
world  had  despaired  of  the  safety  of  the  United  Pi'ovinces,  he  alone,  relying 
upon  the  support  of  the  people,  replied  to  the  foreign  ambassadora  who  offered 
him  a  humiliating  peace, — 

"'I  will  defend  my  country  to  the  last  breath,  and  I  will  die  in  the  last 
intrenohment.' 

"William,  Prince  of  Orange,  found  Tiimself  in  Europe  the  chief  of  the 
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Protestant  League.  He  had,  then,  a  double  title  to  the  admiration  of  the  Eng- 
lish,—  his  character  and.  his  religioa.  Sioce  his  maniage  with  the  oldest 
daughter  of  James  II.,  then  Duke  of  York,  he  had  occupied  himself  earnestly 
with  the  interests  of  Great  Britain.  The  facts  which  were  p^issing  daily 
before  his  eyes  announced  to  him  loudly  his  duty,  and  that  England  was 
waiting  for  him.  .Penetrated  by  that  profound  conviction  which  impels  to 
the  grandest  deeds,  be  resolved  to  make  a  descent  upon  England,  and  to 
deliver  the  people  from  the  yoke  which  oppressed  them. 

"  What  were,  under  oircumstaocee  so  momentous,  the  reasons  which  decided 
him  to  engage  in  an  enterprise  so  perilous  for  his  glory  if  he  had  not  suc- 
ceeded? 'Personal  ambition,'  those  exclaim  who  ever  wish  to  degrade  grand 
achievements,  in  attributing  to  men  only  vulgar  sentiments  and  sordid  pas- 
sions. No!  they  are  lofty  thoughts  which  preside  over  grand  actions.  Wil- 
liam might  say  to  himself,  — 

"'I  repi-esent  upon  the  Continent  the  Protestant  cause,  which  supports 
itself  upon  liberty.  That  cause  enlists  the  majority  of  the  English  nation. 
Oppressed,  I  will  go  to  its  defence.  At  the  head  of  a  few  ti-oops,  I  will  cross 
the  Channel  in  defiance  of  the  fleets  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  I  will  present  my- 
self to  England  as  a  liberator.  The  revolution  which  I  will  efi^ect  by  means 
of  my  army  will  have  this  advantage,  —  that,  withoot  endangering  the  repose 
of  the  country,  the  national  will  will  be  able  to  manifest  itself  freely;  for  I 
shall  have  snfiieient  force  to  restrain  all  those  bad  passions  which  are  ever 
surging  in  political  convulsions.  I  will  overthrow  a  government  while  pre- 
serving  intact  the  prestige  of  authoittj  I  will  estiblish  liberty  without  dis- 
order, and  power  without  violence  To  juitity  my  initiative  and  my  personal 
intervention  m  a  conflict  so  momentuus,  I  present  to  some  my  hereditary 
right,  to  others  my  pnuciflea,  to  ill  the  common  interests  of  Protestantism, 
and  the  necesAitj  ot  oppoimg  the  i^^randizement  of  Finance:  but  I  will 
accept  of  nothing  but  by  the  fiee  vote  of  the  peoi  le ,  for  one  can  never  im- 
pose his,wishcs  or  hiu  peison  upon  a  gient  nttun 

"  Such  wei-e  the  ideas  which  guided  Wiihara  Vll  tiie  actions  of  his  life 
were  applications  of  these  piinaples.' 

We  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  a  few  paragraphs  more  of  this  interesting 
-and  instructive  narrative,  finding  as  we  do  in  almost  every  sentence  the  utter- 
ance of  those  political  principles  which  have  guided  the  life  of  Napoleon  III., 
and  which  are  the  foundations  of  his  power  :  — 

"On  the  10th  of  October,  1688,  the  Prince  of  Orange  published  a  manifesto 
which  contained  the  enumeration  of  the  principal  abuses  of  the  govcrament 
of  James.  From  it  the  proof  was  evident  that  James  II.  had  sold  to  the  for- 
eigner the  honor  and  the  interests  of  England,  and  that  he  wished  to  destroy 
the  laws  and  the  religion  of  the  country. 

"The  prince  presented  himself  as  summoned  by  a  great  number  of  the 
clergy,  of  the  nobility,  and  by  the  wishes  of  the  people.  He  assumed  that 
the  rights  of  his  wife,  and  his  own  rights,  imposed  upon  him  the  ohligation  to 
watch  over  the  safety  of  the  constitution  and  of  religion.  His  only  intention 
was  to  repaii'  the  wrongs  which  had  ,been  inflicted  upon  them,  and  to  place 
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the  nation  in  a  conclition  to  do  itself  justice.  To  accomplish  tliat,  it  was 
needful  that  there  should  be  a  free  parliaraeut,  formed,  not  alter  the  new  char- 
ter, which  had  deprived  the  cities  and  the  villages  of  their  i-ights,  but  after 
the  ancient  statutes  and  usages;  for  he  had  not  come  as  a  conqneror,  but  only 
that  he  might  second  tlie  national  will. 

"Rarely  do  great  enterprises  succeed  in  the  fii'st  attempt.  It  may  bs  said 
that  they  must  always,  at  first,  struggle  against  obstacles  of  every  kind.  Wil- 
liam, after  having  embarked  bis  army  at  the  Textl,  on  the  80th  of  October  > 
was  assailed  by  a  frightful  tempest,  which  dispersed  his  flotilla,  and  ingulfed 
the  piincipal  resources  upon  which  be  bad  relied.  But  nothing  could  subvert 
his  perseverance.  He  re-embarked  on  the  12th  of  November,  and  on  the  15th 
landed  at  Torbay,  upon  the  soil  of  England.  His  standard  bore  these  words, 
inspiring  to  every  English  heait :  — 

"'I  ivill  maintain  the  Protestant  religion  and  the  liberties  of  England,' 

"He  kept  his  word.  James,  upon  learning  of  the  debai'kation  of  William, 
opened  his  eyes,  revoked  a  pait  of  the  unjust  and  arbitrary  measures  wliii-h 
he  had  caused  to  be  executed,  and  disavowed  his  alliance  with  Louis  XIV. ; 
but  the  day  had  come  in  which  these  concessions  were  only  the  signal  of  dis- 
tress, and  in  which  kings  recognize  their  errors  only  to  expiate  tbem. 

"The  Prince  of  Orange  arrived  in  London  without  encountering  obstacles. 
The  most  distinguished  families  had  ten'ible  accounts  to  demand  of  James ; 
the  nation,  weighty  griefs  to  avenge ;  and  the  army  could  not  remain  faithful 
to  a  government  which  had  made  common  cause  with  the  enemies  of  the 
conntrj'.  The  i-allying-cry  of  the  English  people  was, '.4  free  pai-Uament ; 
no  popery,  no  slavery' 

"The  Prince  of  Orange  has  succeeded.  Will  he  abuse  his  triumph,  mil  the 
■  enthusiasm  of  the  people  for  their  liberator?  William  did  not  come  to  take 
a  crown  by  assault :  he  came  to  consolidate  the  dpstimea  of  Enghnd  More- 
over, be  overthrew  the  principle  of  hereditaiy  light,  legaided  as  inviobible 
md  sacred.  It  was  not  possible  for  hira  to  combat  th-t  sentiment  but  by 
another  principle, — that  of  the  sovereignt}  of  the  people  One  c^mnot 
replace  a  right  acquired  and  recognized  but  by  another  right  laivfully  ac- 
quired and  lawfully  recognized. 

"There  were  not  wanting  counsellors  who  advised  him  to  seize  the  reins  of 
power  by  the  right  of  conquest,  as  William  the  Conqueror  had  done;  doubt- 
less forgetting  that  sis  hundred  years  of  civilization  had  placed  power  in  the 
national  will  much  more  than  in  the  sword.  Others  also  ui'ged  him  to  seize 
the  crown,  in  representing  to  him  the  dangers  of  anarchy, -*■  that  complaisant 
phantom  which  serves  always  as  an  excuse  for  tyranny.  William  femaiued 
immovable  :  he  did  not  wish  to  usurp.  • 

"The  peers  and  the  bishops  present  in  the  capital  were  assembled  at  West- 
minster, and  bad  foi-raed  a  kind  of  provisional  government.  They  presented 
an  address,  urging  him  immediately  to  seize  the  reins  of  government.  But  to 
accept  power  from  the  hands  of  the  aristocracy  alone,  even  temporarily,  was 
not  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  William.  He  immediately  assembled  all 
the  members  of  the  two  last  parliaments  held  under  Charles  11^  because  those 
parliaments  a|one  were  eHteem  ;d  free ;  '.he  Chamber  of  Commons  of  James 
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having  been  elected  under  the  rule  of  the  law  wliich  violated  the  freedom  of 
elections.  He  joined  to  them  the  lord-mayor,  the  aldermen,  and  fifty  mem- 
bers of  the  municipality  of  London ;  and,  after  having  united  them  witli  the 
upper  house,  he  led  them  to  take  the  most  enei^etic  meaaares  to  convoke  a 
'■J'ree  parliament^ 

"  After  having  deliberated,  the  two  Chambers  met  together  at  St.  James, 
and  entreated  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  accept  the  government  until  the  con- 
vocation of  a  national  assembly.  William,  thua  antborized  by  all  those  who 
could,  in  the  first  moments,  repi-esent  the  nation  in  a  manner  the  most  legal, 
charged  himself  provisionally  with  the  civil  and  military  administration  of  the 
realm,  and  sent  in  all  directions  circular  letters,  calling  for  elections  to  be  con- 
ducted conformably  to  the  ancient  statutes  and  usages.  The  troops  were 
removed  from  all  the  points  where  the  elections  were  to  take  place.  The 
grandest  order  reigned  there,  as  did  also  the  grandest  libeity.  On  the  2d  of 
Febmaiy,  the  Parliament,  which  took  the  name  of  the  Convention,  assembled 
to  decide  legally  the  destinies  of  England, 

"In  this  assembly,  all  the  fundamental  questions  were  freely  agitated  and 
thoroughly  discussed.  It  was  adopted  as  a  fundamental  principle,  that  there 
existed  an  original  contract  between  the  king  and  the  people ;  tliat  James  II. 
had  violated  that  contract,  and  that  the  throne  was  vacant;  and  that  William 
and  Maiy  should  be  chosen  King  and  Queen  of  Great  Briton,  while  the  admin- 
istration should  be  conferi-ecl  on  the  prince  alone. 

"During  these  grave  deliberations,  which  continued  for  nearly  a  month,  the 
Prince  of  Orange  had  preserved  an  entire  neutrality.  Considering  it  his  only 
duty  to  maintain  order,  he  had  even  repressed  a  petition  borne  in  tumult  to 
Parliament,  although  it  was  in  his  own  iavor.  Full  of  resei-ve  and  dignity,  he 
remmied  impassive  in  the  midst  of  a^tating  passions,  and  entered  into  no 
intrigue,  either  with  the  electors  or  with  the  members  of  Parliament.  Ho  was 
even  reproached  for  his  cold  and  distant  manners  towards  those  from  whom 
he  could  hope  for  suppoi-t ;  but  the  great  soul  of  Wilham  disdained  popularity 
acquired  by  baseness. 

"He  broke  silence  only  at  the  end  of  the  deliberations,  and  announced,  that, 
if  power  were  not  conferred  upon  him  in  accordance  witli  his  views  and  his 
conscience,  he  would  return  to  Holland,  and  leave  the  Convention  to  ai-range 
its  affairs  itself;  preferring,  he  sdd,  a  private  life  to  a  conditiofi  which  would 
emban-ass  him  with  immense  difficulties  in  depriving  him  of  the  necessary 
means  of  being  of  service  to  the  country.  Sublime  declaration  of  a  man  of 
heart,  who  did  not  wish  to  reign  from  the  love  of  supreme  power,  but  to 
accomplish  a  mission,  and  to  g^ve  triumph  to  a  cause  1 

"  The  Convention  did  not  regard  it  as  its  duty  to  limit  its  work  to  the  choice 
of  a  new  king.  It  joined  to  the  act  of  the  recognition  of  William  a  declara^ 
tion  of  rights  of  tlie  English  nation,  in  which  all  the  guaranties  which  the 
nation  had  cldmed.  in  latter  years  were  sanctioned,  the  i-oyal  prerogative 
reduced  to  just  limits,  and  more  clearly  defined  than  ever. 

"  The  Prince  of  Orange  acted  towards  Scotland  as  towards  England.  He 
convoked  a  convention  in  a  manner  the  most  favorable  for  libeity  of  votes. 
This  convention  confeiTed  upon  him  the  crown,  without  forgetting  to  pro- 
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claim  nt  tlio  sriTne  time  the  lights  of  the  people.  As  to  Ireland,  it  wns  in  n 
state  of  levolt  ngninst  England:  he  went  himself  to  subdue  it. 

"Willinm  becnme  the  legitimate  sovereign  of  the  eountn',  because  he  wns 
chosen  by  the  fi-oe  suffrage  of  an  assembly;  which  assembly  had  been  freely 
chosen  for  that  object  by  the  nation.  What  measures  did  he  adopt  to  con- 
solidate his  throne,  —  he  who,  independently  of  the'  embarrixssments  which  a 
new  government  always  enconntei-s,  wns  besieged  by  dangers  without  number 
inherent  in  the  circumstances  of  the  epoch?  What  means  did  he  employ  to 
.  surmount  so  many  diifioulties?  One  only;  and  it  sufficed  for  him.  It  was 
to  remain  faithful  to  the  cause  of  the  revolution  which  had  called  him,  and 
to  malie  it  tiiumpli  in  the  inteiior  by  his  justice,  and  in  the  exteiior  by  his 
courage. 

"Let  iia  admire  in  William  his  skill  in  uniting  the  independenoe  and  firui- 
ness  of  a  chief  with  the  flexibility  of  a  constitutional  king.  He  yielded  every 
thing  which  he  could  surrender  without  dishonor,  and  he  held  iirmly  to  all 
that  which  he  believed  to  be  essential  to  the^welfare  of  the  countiy  which  had 
confided  to  him  its  destinies. 

"The  chief  of  proud  Albion  was  no  longer,  like  Charles  II.,  the  vassal  of 
France:  he  became  one  of  the  arbiters  of  the  fate  of  Enrope;  and  at  the 
south  as  at  the  ngith,  in  the  east  as  in  the  west,  nothing  ivas  done  without 
conaalting  him. 

"The  bad  disposition  of  Parliament  did  not  frighten  William.  He  sup- 
ported iiimself  uj)on  the  people,  and  knew,  that,  in  awaking  national  sentiments, 
he  would  sweep  away  the  obstacles  which  opposed  his  support  of  the  allies 
and  of  the  grand  interests  of  his  country  upon  the  Continent.  Public  opinion 
was  not  t^low  in  espressing  itself.  '  We  do  not  wish,'  said  the  English  people 
in  the  fomous  petition  of  Kent,  'to  be  the  slaves  of  parliaments,  any  more 
than  of  kings.'  William  dissolved  the  Chambers;  and  when  he  convoked 
them  anew,  on  the  13th  of  December,  1701,  he  opened  the  session  by  a  dis- 
course in  which  he  developed  all  the  broadness  and  nationality  of  his  policy. 

"He  called  upon  them  to  sustain  him  In  his  views,  to  assure  the  public 
credit,  to  occupy  themselves  with  the  condition  of  the  poor,  to  encourage 
commerce,  and  to  ameliorate  the  public  mannei-s.  He  entreated  them  not  to 
aid  their  common  enemy  in  abandoning  npon  the  Continent  the  results  of  all 
their  efforts.  He  urged  them  to  seize  the  occasion  of  assuiing  the  prepon- 
derance of  England  in  placing  themselves  in  Europe  at  the  head  of  Protest- 
aiitisto.  In  fine,  he  made  an  appeal  to.  all  the  sentiments  of  honor  of  the 
nation. 

"  The  appeal  was  not  made  in  vain.  The  Chamber  of  Communes  voted 
subsidies  with  unanimity.  The  Charobev  of  Lords  showed  the  same  enthusi- 
asm ;  and  the  discourse  of  William  was  purchased  by  the  people,  and  framed 
in  their  cottages,  as  the  most  fiiithful  picture  of  the  conquests  and  the  policy 
of  the  Revolution.  It  was  the  political  testament  of  William,  who  died  a  few 
months  after,  March  8,  1702,  but  who  left  life  with  the  intei-nal  satisfaction 
which  a  gi'eat  man  experiences  who  has  secured  tlie  prosperity,  the  liberty, 
and  the  grandeur  of  his  countiy."  * 


!s  do  Naiioleon  III,,  torn,  premier. 
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Our  readers  eatmot  fail  to  perceive  that  tliere  ia  but  little  resemblance 
between  these  procedures  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  coui'se  puraued  by 
Louis  Philippe.  Indeed,  the  contrast  between  the  two  is  but  too  striking. 
When  Louis  Napoleon  wrote  tliese  pages,  he  was  a  captive  in  the  Castle  of 
Ham,  doomed  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  Bnt  it  is  manifest  that  he  subse- 
qnently  copied  very'closely  the  exaraple  of  the  Prince  of  Oi'aoge,  in  his  own 
elevation,  by  popular  suffrage,  to  the  empire  of  France,  The  French  read 
these  avowals  of  the  political  creed  of  the  heir  of  Kapoleon.  It  is  notstrangd 
that  they  should  have  elected  him  as  their  sovereign. 

Bitterly  as  Wapoleoi  III.  has  been  assailed,  and  often  in  epithets  certainly 
not  selected  from  the  vocabulaiy  of  refined  and  polished  life,  one  may  search 
in  vain  the  volnminous  writings  of  the  emperor  to  find  a  hai-sb  expression  in 
i-eturn.  He  never  allows  himself  a  style  iif  address  which  would  be  unbecom- 
ing in  the  most  refined  society.  Napoleon  I,,  speaking  of  the  coarseness 
which  often  dishonors  men  of  real  ability  and  honesty,  said  of  ono  such,  "It 
is  his  misfoi-tiine  more  than  his  fiiult.  His  swaddling-clothes  were  neither 
fine  nor  clean."  The  grandson  of  Josephine  and  the  child  of  Houtenso  could 
not  but  be  a  gentle  man, 

Louis  Philippe  bad  assumed  the  throne  of  France  in  disregard  of  popular 
suffrage ;  he  bad  confirmed  a  decree  banishing  Prince  Louis,  and  all  the  ascend- 
ants and  descendants  of  the  emperor,  fi'om  France ;  he  had  marshalled  an  army 
to  drive  the  prince  from  his  secluded  home  at  Arenemberg  in  Switzerland,  and 
fi'om  the  continent  of  Europe.  An  eminent  writer,  M.  Gaizot,  comes  foL'wai-d 
to  represent  Louis  Philippe  as  the  William  of  Orange  of  France.  Here,  surely, 
was  some  provocation.  Most  persona  will  admire  tJie  serenity,  the  cjignity, 
the  coui-tesy,  of  the  reply  by  the  imprisoned  prince  :  — 

"We  have  retraced,"  writes  the  captive  of  Ham,  "the  principal  events  in 
the  life  of  William.  This  is  saffieient  to  show  how  different  they  are  from 
the  facts  now  transpiring  in  France  under  our  eyes.  The  policy  of  1830  is 
not  the  policy  of  1688 :  it  is  entirely  oppcraed  to  it.  It  is  not  the  system  of 
William  IIIt  but  the  system  of  the  Stuarts,  which,  in  France,  has  boon  taken 
aa  a  model.  To  prove  this,  let  us  analyze  the  causes  of  the  events  wJiicJi  agi- 
tated England  during  a  period  of  sixty-three  yeara.  ' 

"In  retracing  this  period,  so  fidl  of  interest,  of  the  history  of  Greiit  Brit^tin, 
we  shall  see  how  the  social  evils  from  1645  to  1669  are  analogous  to  ours  in 
their  straggles  and  their  passions ;  and  we  shall  be  led  to  this  sad  conclusion, 
—  that  the  eleven  yeai-s  which  have  passed  in  France  since  1830  resemble 
those  epochs  which  introduce  revolutions,  rather  than  those  which  end  them. 

"  As  it  is  not  a  dramatic  compamon  which  we  seek,  bnt  rather  a  philo- 
sophical one,  we  think  it  reasonable  to  bring  together  those  epochs  wliich  are 
similar  to  each  other  in  the  ideas  which  govern  society,  and  by  the  spiiit  wliich 
guides  power,  although  the  principal  events  may  not  be  the  same.  Of  what 
consequence  is  it  that  the  frames  are  different,  if  the  pictures  we  compare 
have  the  same  colors,  and  represent  the  same  subjects?" 

Tho  two  chapters  on  "  The  Policy  of  the  Stuarts  "  are  replete  with  somul 
political  wisdom,  expressed  in  the  most  chaste  and  lucid  style.  The  whole  is 
pervaded  with  'thnt  spirit  of  charity  ivhich  is  inspired  by  a  recognition  of  the 
frailties  of  luiman  nature. 
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"Charles  I.,"  lie  writes,  " expiated  cruelly  bis  father's  faults  ami  Iiis  own; 
but  how  many  reasons  to  excuse  his  erroi's!  Erlucateci  in  tlie  principles 
of  absolute  authority,  the  example  of  the  kings  who  preceded  him  must 
have  perverted  his  judgment,  and  have  led  him  to  regard  the  jnst  complaints 
of  the  people  as  factions  declamations,  and  the  convulsions  of  disordered 
society  as  vulgar  seditions.  * 

"The  origin  of  power  influences  its  whole  duration.  This  William  III^ 
who,  destitute  of  the  rights  of  legitimacy,  renounced  all  connection  with  the 
preceding  reigns;  who,  by  his  character  and  his  noble  exploits,  had  become 
the  chief  of  his  cause  and  of  the  Revolution ;  who,  by  a  free  election,  had 
acquired  an  incontestable  right,  —  planted  deeply  in  the  British  soil  the  bases  of 
his  power. 

"The  Stiiarts  had  courage,  ability,  perseverance ;  bnt  they  employed  these 
qualities  in  opposing  the  necessities  of  the  people.  They  resisted  where  they 
should  have  yielded,  and  yielded  where  resistance  was  a  duty.  They  had 
peraeveranee  in  their  hatred,  never  in  their -aflection.  They  were  ever  wanting 
in  that  virtue  which  alone  can  save  in  the  hour  of  extreme  peril,  —  the  im- 
pulse of  the  heart.  One  can  govern  society  wliich  is  tranquil  and  well  regu- 
lated with  tlie  gifts  of  the  mind  alone ;  but  when  violence  has  replaced 
right,  and  the  methodic  march  of  civilization  has  been  interrupted,  a  sove- 
reign can  only  regain  the  path  which  he  has  lost  by  taking  those  grand  and 
sudden  resolutions  which  the  heart  alone  inspires. 

"Here  below,  all  men  are  more  or  less  actora;  but  each  one  chooses  his 
theatre  and  his  audience,  and  consecrates  all  his  efforts  to  obtain  the  suffi-age 
of  the  public  he  has  chosen.  The  Stuarts  were  ambitious  only  to  obtain  the 
praises  of  a  faction  and  of  a  foreign  sovereign.  William,  on  the  contrary, 
placed  his  glory  in  meriting  the  approbation  of  posterity. 

"The  example  of  these  unfortunate  kings  proves,  that,  when  a  government 
combats  the  ideas  and  wishes  of  a  nation,  it  produces  always  results  opposed 
to  its  projects.  The  Stuarts  wished  to  re-establish  Catholicism  :  they  ruined 
it  for  centuries  in  England.  They  wished  to  elevate  royalty :  they  compro- 
mised it.  They  wished  to  assure  order;  and  they  brought  only  confusion 
upon  confusion.    It  is,  then,  true  to  say, 

"  The  gi-eatest  enemy  of  religion  is  he  who  wishes  to  impose  it;  the  great- 
est enemy  of  royalty  is  he  who  degirades  it;  the  greatest  enemy  of  repose  is 
he  who  lenders  a  revolution  necessaiy." 

Theie  IS  probably  no  re^er  who  will  fail  to  pereeive  the  direct  and  pun- 
gent be  mng  of  the  followmg  passages  upon  the  throne  of  Louis  Phili])pe :  — 

"Let  lis  considei,  in  fine,  what  would  have  been  the  result  if  the  Prince 
of  Oiange,  aftei  having  dethioned  James  II.  and  broken  the  hereditaiy  prin- 
ciple, had  accepted  the  crown  fiom  the  last  parliament  of  James  II.;  and,  in- 
stead of  canioking  a  national  con\  ention,  —  a  free  expression  of  the  popular 
will,  —  hid  held  his  luthority  only  from  a  spurious  assembly  which  had  no 
right  to  confei  it  upon  him 

"'Suppose  that,  instead  of  teinng  up  the  treaties  of  the  Stuarts,  he  had  ini- 
ploied,  IS  thty  did,  the  support  and  sympathy  of  foreign  powers. 

"  Suppose  that,  instead  of  sustaining,  arms  in  hand,  the  cause  of  Protestant- 
ism upon  the  Continent,  he  liad  abandoned  it. 
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'  "Suppose  that,  iustead  of  avengirg  all  tbe  affronts  wbich  Eiiglmd  In! 
received,  he  had  retained  in  London  a  permanent  army  more  numeions  than 
the  troops  of  James  II,  to  intimidate  Parliament,  and  to  eubjeot  it  to  foieign 
humiliations. 

"  Suppose,  in  fine,  that,  instead  of  assuring  the  cause  of  the  Revolution  of 
1688,  he  had  betrayed  it;  that,  instead  of  elevating  the  English  name,  he  had 
debased  it ;  that,  instead  of  alleviating  the  burdfena  of  the  people,  he  had 
crushed  them  with  heavier  taxes,  without  augmenting  either  their  glory,  their 
commerce,  or  their  industiy ;  that  he  had  restrained  liberty  without  securing 
public  order";  surely  a  new  revolution  would  have  become  an  imperious 
necessity. 

"Let  us  say,  in  conclusion,  as  the  result  of  the  study  of  the  epochs  which 
we  have  reviewed,  that  principles  are  evolved,  clear,  precise,  and  applicable  to 
all  countiies.  The  example  of  the  Stuarta  proves  that  foreign  support  is 
always  powerless  to  save  governments  which  the  nation  does  not  adopt;  and 
the  histoiy  of  England  says  loudly  to  kings,  — 

"'March  at  the  head  of  the  ideas  of  your  age,  these  ideas  vnll  follow  you 
and  sustain  you  ; 

'*' March  iehind  them,  they  wiU  draff  you; 

" '  March  against  them,,  th&y  will  overwhelm,  you.' " 

The  prince  sent  a  copy  of  this  treatise  to  Chateaubriand.  In  reply,  he 
received  the  following  letter,  dated  June  16, 1841 :  — 

"Peixce,  —  In  the  midst  of  your  misfortunes,  you  have  studied,  with  as 
much  sagacity  as  power,  the  causes  of  a  revolution,  which,  in  modem  Europe, 
has  opened  the  way  to  the  calamities  of  monarchy.*  Your  love  of  liberty, 
your  courage,  and  yom-  sufferings,  would  give  you  every  claim  in  my  eyes, 
only  that,  to  be  worthy  of  your  esteem,  I  must  remain  as  faithful  to  the  mis- 
fortunes of  Heni-y  V.  as  I  am  to  the  glory  of  Napoleon, 

"  Allow  me,  prince,  to  thank  yon  for  the  extreme  honor  you  have  done  rae 
in  quoting  my  name  in  your  flue  work.  This  precious  testimony  of  your 
recollection  penetrates  me  with  the  most  lively  gratitude." 

The  protest  of  the  prince  against  the  inhumanity  of  his  treatment  had  cre- 
ated much  sympathy  in  his  behalf;  and  the  government  appropriated  one 
hundred  and  forty  dollars  (!)  for  the  repairing  of  his  dUapidated  rooms.     His 

*  Chateaubriand  was  entirely  devoted  to  tlie  prittciple  of  legitiraacj  in  the  transmission  of 
crowns.  He  tlierefore  regarded  the  example  of  William  III.,  in  overthrowing  tliat  principle,  and 
assuming  the  crown  by  the  right  of  popular  titffrage,  as  "  opening  the  way  to  tlio  cnlnmities  of 
monarchy."  It  mns  by  popular  sutege  tliat  the  empu'e  was  created  under  NajKilcon  I. ;  it  was 
by  popular  suflrage  that  it  was  restored  under  Napoleon  III. 

"  I  am  not,"  said  Kapoleon  I,  to  Benjamin  Constant,  "  the  emperor  of  the  eoldievs  merely,  as 
has  been  affirmed;  I  ata  the  emperor  of  the  peasants,  of  the  common  people  of  France.  As  you 
nee,  the  people  rally  aroimd  me.  Ttere  is  sympathy  between  us,  beoanse  I  am  fi-om  the  people ; 
and  the  popular  fibre  responds  to  my  own.  Between  the  people  and  me  tliere  is  the  same  nature. 
They  regard  mo  as  their  support,  their  sarior.  I  am  tlie  man  of  the  people.  I  liaTO  recognized 
thi^ir  sovereignty.  I  must  listen  to  their  will."  —  Minen-e  Fi-an^aise,  94Bie  licre,  lorn.  Sale,  llm«  ^ 
Ldlre  sui-  ka  C'eai  Jams,  jiar  M,  Benjamin  Conslont, 
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political  writings  were  also  atti-actiiig  veiy  considerable  atteulioii.  He  had 
converted  the  Chateau  of  Ham  into  a  philosophic  retreat,  fi'om  which  he  waa 
addressing,  in  such  strains  as  we  have  above  recorded,  a  magnificent  audience 
of  nearly  forty  millions  of  Fi-enchmen.  Tlie  govei'nnient  became  mach  em- 
barrassed to  know  what  course  to  pursue.  The  retaining  in  the  glooms  of  a 
prison  a  young  prince,  the  heir  ofthegi'cat  emperor  whose  memory  all  France 
was  adoring  with  entlmsiasnif  whicli  earth  never  before  had  seen  equalled, 
tended  to  attract  to  the  priuce  the  profoundest  sympathies  of  the  nation. 
Under  these  circumstances,  as  the  months  rolled  on  and  the  excitement  deep- 
ened, a  pardon  was  talked  of.  Louis  Napoleon  heard  of  it.  He  wrote  to  a 
friend,  a  Frencli  editor,  the  following  letter,  which  was  widely  cii'culated  in 
the  journals,  which,  with  more  or  less  openness,  were  advocatmghis  cause:* —  . 

"  Ton  tell  nie  that  they  talk  a  good  deal  in  Paris  about  au  anmesty;  and 
you  inquire  of  me  what  are  the  impressions  produced  upon  me  by  that  news. 
I  reijty  frankly  to  your  question. 

"If  to-morrow  the  door  of  my  prison  were  opened  to  me,  and  I  were  told, 
'  Yoa  are  free;  come  and  seat  yom'self  as  a  citizen  among  the  hearths  of  your 
native  countiy;  France  no  longer  repudiates  any  of  her  children;'  ah!  then, 
indeedj  a  lively  feeling  of  joy  would  seize  my  soul.  But  ii^  on  the  contrary, 
they  were  to  come  to  offer  me  an  exchange  of  my  present  condition  for  that 
of  exile,  I  should  refuse  such  a  proposition,  because  it  would  be,  in  my  view, 
an  aggravation  of  punishment.  I  prefer  being  a  captive  on  the  soil  of  France 
to  being  a  free  man  in  a  foreign  land. 

"Moreover,  I  know  the  value  of  an  amnesty  granted  by  the  existing  authori- 
ties. Seven  years  ago,  after  the  afiiiir  of  Strasburg,  they  came  one  night,  and 
snatched  me  away  from  the  tribunals  of  justice,  in  spite  of  my  protestations, 
and  without  giving  me  time  to  pack  up  the  most  necessary  articles  of  apparel. 
Thus  was  I  canied  two  thousand  leagues  away  fi-om  Europe.  After  detain- 
ing me  for  some  tithe  at  Rio  Janeii-o,  they  took  me  eventually  to  the  United 
States. 

"Receiving  at  New  York  the  news  of  the  serious  indisposition  of  my 
mother,  I  returned  to  England.  On  arriving  there,  what  was  my  astonish- 
ment to  find  all  the  ports  of  the  Continent  closed  against  me,  through  the 
exertions  of  the  French  Government !  and  what  was  my  indignation  on  learn- 
ing, that,  in  order  to  prevent  me  from  going  to  close  the  eyes  of  a  dying 
mother,  they  had  spread  abroad,  during  my  absence,  the  calumny,  so  often 
repeated  and  so  often  denied,  that  I  had  promised  not  to  return  to  Europe ! 


*  "The  sympathies  of  the  maaaes  were  always  with  the  Bonapartes.  Their  prayers  were 
always  i'or  that  family,  whose  bnnishment  by  the  men  in  power  —  for  whom  they  clierished  a 
Bupi'emo  antipathy  —  they  could  never  pardon.  In  the  poiverlessness  to  maniieac  the  sentimenis 
of  love,  admiration,  and  gi'ntitude,  which  they  cherished  in  the  depths  of  their  hearts,  honorable 
citizens,  to  wbom  indiflbrence  tmder  such  circnmstances  seemed  a  crime,  made  themselves  the 
interpreters  of  the  popular  will  by  demanding  that  the  sentence  of  exile  against  the  relatives  of 
the  emperor  should  bo  revoked.  Every  year  since  1832,  iipd  even  before,  these  petitions  were 
debated  in  the  Chambers  ]  but  the  government  was  firmly  resolved  to  pay  no  regard  to  the  pub- 
lic wishes  for  the  recall  of  the  imperial  family."  —  JJisloire  dii  Priace  Louis'  Nupoliut',  par  B. 
R&iaalt,  p.  259. 
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"Deceiving  the  police  autlioi'ities  of  the  Gei'man  States,  I  siicct'eileil  in 
making  nay  way  into  Switzerland,  and  assisted  at  a  spectacle  the  most  agoniz- 
ing it  is  possible  for  tlie  heait  of  a  son  to  contemplate.  Scarcely  was  ibe 
eoi-pse  of  my  mother  deposited  in  its  coffin,  when  the  French  Government 
wanted  to  have  me  expelled  from  the  hospitable  soil  in  which  I  had  become  a 
citizen  and  a  proprietor.  The  Swiss  people  stood  by  their  rights,  and  pro- 
tected me.  Nevertheless,  \vishing  to  avoid  iunuBierable  complications,  and 
perhaps  a  collision,  I  voluntarily  quitted — not,  however,  without  bitter  regi-et 
— the  scenes  where  my  mother,  dui-ing  twenty  years,  had  preserved  her  French 
penates,  and  whei-e  I  had  grown  to  manhood ;  where,  in  shoit,  I  had  so  many 
friends,  that  I  sometimes  almost  believed' that  I  was  in  my  own  country. 

"  Such  were  the  results,  as  fiir  as  I  was  concerned,  of  the  violent  amnesty 
forced  upon  me  by  the  government.  Do  you  think  that  I  can  wish  to  experi- 
ence a  second  amnesty  at  their  hands?  Banished  for  tv^enty-five  years,  twice 
betrayed  by  fete,  I  have  experienced  alt  the  vicissitudes  and  sorrows  of  this 
life;  and,  having  got  the  better  of  the  illusions  of  youth,  I  find  in  the  native 
air  I  breathe,  in  study,  in  the  seclusion  of  a  prison,  a  chai-ra  which  I  have  not 
experienced  when  I  participated  in  the  enjoyments  of  foreign  countries,  where, 
when  being  vanquished,  I  had  to  drink  out  of  the  same  cup  with  the  con- 
queror of  Waterloo.  In  a  word,  I  should  repeat,  suppositig  that  the  occasion 
presented  itself  to  me,  that  which  I  declared  before  the  Court  of  Peei's ;  '  I 
will  not  accept  of  any  generosity,  because  I  know  how  much  it  costs.' " 

This  letter  produced  gi-eat  excitement.  The  editor  of  "Le  Loiriet"  asked 
the  prince  publicly,  through  his  journal,  under  what  title  he  would  be  willing 
to  be  received  into  the  gi-eat  French  family,  if  the  doors  of  his  prison  were  to 
be  thrown  open  to  Mm,  and.  the  decree  of  exile,  to  which  all  bis  family  had 
been  condemned,  were  revoked.  To  this  he  replied  fi-om  his  prison,  under 
date  of  Oct.  21, 1843,  — 

"  Sir,  I  reply  without  hesitation  to  the  friendly  question  which  you  address 
to  me  in  your  number  of  the  IStli  instant.  I  have  never  believed,  and  I  never 
can  believe,  that  France  is  the  property  (cipcmage)  of  any  man  or  any  family. 
I  have  never  pretended  to  any  other  rights  than  those  of  a  French  citizen ; 
and  I  never  shall  have  any  other  desire  than  to  see  the  whole  people,  legally 
convened,  choosing  freely  the  form  of  government  which  they  might  think 
best  to  have. 

"A  member  of  a  family  which  owes  its  elevation  to  the  suffi'ages  of  the 
nation,  I  should  belie  my  origin,  my  nature,  and,  what  is  more,  I  should  do 
violence  to  common  sense,  if  I  did  not  admit  the  sovereignty  of  the  people 
as  the  fundamental-basis  of  all  political  organization.  My  previous  actions 
and  declarataona  are  in  accordance  with  this  opinion.  If  I  have  not  been 
understood,  it  is  because  we  do  not  seek  to  explain  defeats:  we  only  condemn 
them, 

"  It  is  true  that  I  claimed  to  be  in  the  foremost  rank ;  but  that  was  to  be 
one  in  the  breach.  I  had  a  high  ambition ;  but  it  was  one  which  might  be 
loudly  avowed:  it  was  the  ambition  to  assemble  round  my  plebeian  name  all 
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the  Mends  of  national  sovereignty, — all  those  who  wished  for  glory  and  liberty. 
If  I  have  been  mistaken,  is  it  for  democratic  opinions  to  blame  me  ?  is  it  for 
France  to  punisb  me?  Believe  me,  sir,  that,  whatever  be  the  fate  which  the 
future  may  have  in  reserve  for  me,  it  shall  never  be  said  of  me,  that,  in  exile 
or  captivity,  'I  have  learned  nothing,  and  forgotten  nothing.'" 

Malice  ivill  indulge  in  all  sort^  of  reckless  affirmations  and  denials ;  but  it 
will  be  conceded  by  every  intelhgent  ani  onhd  man  thit  the  principles 
avowed  in  this  letter  weie  scruf alon^h  camel  into  execution  so  soon  as 
power  was  placed  in  the  hinds  of  the  prince  The  universal  ^  frage  which 
had 'been  wrested  from  Fiince  inlwhch  le  reatoied  to  the  nUion  by  the 
coup  d'etat,  is  the  broad  and  deep  to  mdition  u[  o  i  which  the  people  of  France 
reared  the  throne  of  the  empire  ■^n  I  the  toes  of  Napoleon  III  recognize  full 
well  that  that  throne  can  be  overturned  only  by  first  destroying  that  principle 
oi  popular  suffrage  upon  which  it  stands. 
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POLITICAL,   SCIENTIFIC,   AND   HISTORICAL   WRITINGS. 

Analysis  of  the  Siigar-Qoestion.  —  Letter  from  B^ranger.  —  Testimoiiy  of  Rdnault.  —  Letter 
to  Viscount  ChotcanliriBiid.  —  Letter  Itoiq  Sismondi.  —  Life  of  Charlemagne.  —  Political 
Artii-ks  — Attai-k  upoa  Napoleon  I.  by  Lamartine.  —  Eesponseof  Lonis  Napoleon. 


illTH  unremitted  diligence,  the  prince  continued  to  devote  his 
liour->  to  study.  The  next  work  which  came  from  his  pen  was 
Lntitled  "  Analysis  of  tlie  Sugar-Question."  It  was  published 
m  lb42.  At  that  time,  the  subject  was  in  debate  by  the  French 
Govemment,  whether  they  should  encourage  by  ditties  the 
cultivation  of  native  sugar  from  the  beet-root.  It  was  ob- 
jected, thit,  by  so  doing,  the  interests  of  commerce,  and  the  prosjierity  of  the 
West-India  colonies,  where  sugar  was  raised  from  the  cane,  were  endan- 
gered. Thus  it  became  a  question  involving  very  important  considerations 
of  political  economy.  The  admirable  treatise  of  Louis  Napoleon  is  almost 
exhaustive  of  the  subject,  both  in  a  scientific  and  a  political, point  of  view. 
It  developed  the  breadth  of  his  studies,  and  added  much  to  the  reputation  he 
was  so  rapidly  acquiring  as  a  scholar,  a  writer,  and  a  statesman. 

"  The  question  is  a  vast^  and  a  complex  one.  The  author  enters  into  it  ex- 
tensively. He  examines  it  in  all  its  detdls,"ae  a  chemist,  as  a  practical  man, 
as  an  economist.  He  regards  it  from  every  point  of  view.  He  has  an  eye 
on  the  interest  of  the  metropolis,  on  that  of  the  colonies,  on  that  of  the  pivD- 
ducers,  on  that  of  the  consumers,  on  that  of  the  treasury."  * 

The  charm  of  genius  pervades  all  tlie  productions  of  Louis  Napoleon. 
Whenever  he  spealis,  he  is  hstened  to.  Whatever  he  writes  is  read.  The 
sugar- mannfacturers  in  France  were  so  much  interested  in  this  treatise,  that 
they  purchased  several  thousand  copies  for  distribution  to  the  membei-s  of  the 
govemment  and  other  influential  parties.  We  shall  give  a  few  extracts  from 
the  work,  which  will  convey  to  the  reader  a  general  idea  of  its  character, 
and  of  the  influence,  which,  indirectly,  it  was  calculated  to  exert  upon  the 
prospects  of  the  writer.  In  his  preface,  which  was  dated  Fort  of  Ham, 
August,  1842,  the  prince  remarks, — 

"So  much  has  already  been  said  and  written  upon  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  the  native  manufacture  of  sugar,  that,  at  first  thought,  it  would 
appear  that  the  subject  was  exhausted.     Still,  as  most  of  tlie  men  who  have 
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raised  their  voice  for  or  against  tliat  brautli  of  iuduatry  were  dii'eetly  inter- 
ested in  the  question,  they  may  be  reproached  ivith  having  exhibited  too 
much  partiality  in  the  exhibition  of  their  subject,  too  much  passion  in  the 
defence  of  their  cause ;  and  Montesquieu  has  said, '  Passyin  may  cause  one  to 
feel,  but  never  to  see.' 

"I  do  not  pretend  to  have  moved  without  guides  towards  the  issue  of  a 
labyrinth  whei-e  so  many  interests  jionfliet ;  but  J  hope  to  have  analyzed,  and 
pi'esented  iu  its  true  light,  a  question  which  the  partisans  of  freedom  of 
commerce  have  allowed  themselves  to  misrepresent  and  obscure.  I  thiuk 
that  I  have  been  impartial  The  prosperity  9f  the  colonies  is  not  less  dear 
to  my  heart  than  the  development  of  home-industry.  And  if,  on  tlie  one 
side,  the  manufactnre  of  Bugar  has  a  right  to  alt  my  sympathies  as  an  imperial 
creation,  on  the  other  side  I  cannot  forget  that  my  grandmother,  the  Empress 
Josephine,  was  born  in  one  of  those  islands  fi'om  which  ive  hear  to-day  com- 
plaints against  the  competition  of  the  products  of  the  meti'opolia.  Moreover, 
whatever  gratification  I  may  experience  in  defending  the  ereationa  of  the 
emperor,  my  veneration  for  the  chief  of  my  family  will  never  induce  me  to 
support  that  which  my  reason  rejects  as  injurious  to  the  general  intei'ests  of 
my  country.  If  I  thought  the  invention  of  Achard  *  contraiy  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  greatest  number,  I  should  assail  it,  notwithstanding  its  iinporial 
origin,  I  am  a  citizen  before  being  a  Bonaparte  (Je  suis  citoj/en  avant  (T&tre 
Smiaparte). 

"Though  my  present  position  is  unfavorable  for  a  work  which  requii'ea 
extended  researches,  and  irequent  communications  with  men  vereed  in  indus- 
trial questions,  I  have  been  able  to  procure  all  the  documents  published  by 
the  government.  My  arguments  may  be  attacked ;  but  no  one  can  assail  the 
authenticity  of  my  statistics.  However  impei-fect  this  treatise  may  be,  if  it 
contribute  to  throw  light  upon  the  discussion,  to  gain  any  voices  to  the  cause 
of  an  industry  which  I  regard  as  a  fruitful  source  of  prosperity  for  France, 
I  shall  thank  Heaven  for  having  permitted  me,  even  in  captivity,  to  be  useful 
to  my  country,  as  I  give  thanks  every  day  for  being  permitted  to  rctnain  on 
the  soil  of  France  which  I  love,  and  which  I  am  not  willing  to  quit  at  any 
price,  —  not  even  for  Uberty." 

The  fii-st  chapter  is  historical,  giving  not  only  a  vei-y  lucid  and  instructive 
account  of  the  "  State  of  the  Qaestion,"  but  presenting  it,  and  yet  justly,  in 
a  way  which  reflected  gi'eat  honor  upon  the  empire,  —  that  empire  which  the 
prince  fuily  believed  that  he  should  live  to  see  re-established  by  the  universal 
suffrages  of  the  Fi-ench  nation. 

"The  struggle  of  England  against  the  French  Revolution,"  he  writes, 
"  had  for  its  result  the  loss  of  our  colonies  and  the  ruin  of  our  maiitiiiie 
commerce.  Our  loss  was  the  more  sensibly  felt,  since  the  war  cut  us  off  from 
commodities  of  the  firat  necessity,  —  such  as  sugar  and  coffee ;  and  from  prod- 
ucts important  for  industry,  —  such  as  cotton,  indigo,  and  cochineal. 

"The  war  swept  over  both  the  sea  and  the  land.  Aboukir,  Trafalgar, 
closed  the  sea  against  our  valor  and  our  commerce.     Then  the  chief  of  tJie 

*  Acliaril  was  regarded  as  the  discoverer  of  the  extl-fiction  of  sugar  from  the  Icct-iool. 
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French  Government  took  one  of  tboae  resolntious  which  a  great  man  alone 
can  conceive  anil  accomplish.  He  sought  to  tiUnaport  the  colonies  iuto 
Europe,  in  charging  science  to  find  in  our  climates  equivalents  for  the 
products  of  the  tropics.  Tiie  enlei'pi'ise  appeared  impossible.  It  succeeded 
completely.  The  commodity  tbe  most  important  of  the  West  Indies,  sugar, 
lias  become  a  French  product. 

"By  tbe  decree  of  the  18th  of  Maj'ch,  1811,  the  emperor  ordered  that 
tliirty-two  thousand^  hectares  (about  sixty-five  thousand  acres)  should  be 
nppropi'iated  to  the  culture  of  the  beet-root;  and  he  placed  a  million  of 
francs  (about  two  hundred  thousand  dollars)  at  tbe  disposal  of  the  minister 
of  tbe  intSrior  to  encourage  that  industry,  as  also  for  the  culture  of  pastel, 
which  was  to  replace  indigo.  Not  only  did  the  emperor  reward  efforts  in 
these  bi-ancbes  of  industry  by  pecuniary  compensations,  but  he  paid  them  in 
another  coiij  quite  French,  —  in  honor.  On  tbe  2d  of  January,  1812,  M.  Ben- 
jamin Delessert  received  the  cross  ,of  the  Legion  of  Honor  as  a  reward  for 
tbe  success  he  bad  attained  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar. 

"Still  Parisian  sarcasms  assailed  the  new  discovery ;  and  men  who  always 
doubt  of  the  unknown  smiled  at  this  new  conception  of  genius.  But,  while 
Paris  turned  the  beet-root  into  ridicule,  the  English  regarded  the  enterprise 
witli  serioUs  apprehension,  and  adopted  all  tbe  measures  in  their  power  to 
sti-angle  it  in  its  infancy.  *The  Journal  of  the  Empire,'  of  the  11th  of 
April,  1811,  contains  the  following  article  :  — 

" '  An  important  fact  which  tbe  celebrated  Prussian  chemist  baa  published 
proves  bow  much  the  English  are  disquieted  }>y  tbe  measures  adopted  by  the 
erapei'or  to  provide  a  aubatitnte  for  the  sugar  which  is  manufiictured  from 
cane.  Under  the  veil  of  an  anonymous  communication,  there  have  been 
ofiered  to  M.  Achard,  firat,  in  the  year  1800,  tbe  sum  of  fifty  thousand  crowns, 
then,  in  1802,  another  of  two  hundred  thousand,  if  he  would  publish  a  work 
in  which  he  wonld*  avow  that  bis  enthusiasm  bad  misled  him ;  that  his  ex- 
periments, upon  a  larger  scale,  had  demonstrated  the  futility  of  his  first 
attempts;- and  that  he  had  at  length,  come  to  the  veiy  unwelcome  convic- 
tion, that  sugar  from  the  beet-root  could  never  take  the  pla^e  of  that  from 
the  cane.  The  honor  and^the  disinterestedness  which  ever  marked  tbe 
character  of  M.  Achard,  as  well  as  tbe  cldnis  of  truth,  constrained  liini  to 
reject  these  insulting  offere.' 

"  This  attempt  not  succeeding,  the  English  had  recourse  to  another  expe- 
dient. Tbey  induced  the  celebrated  chemist,  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  in  a 
'  Treatise  upon  Agiicultural  Chemistry,' published  in  1815,  to  state  that  the 
beet-root  furnished  a  bitter  sugar ;  forcing  him  thus  to  sacrifice  hie  conscience 
as  a  philosopher  to  his  patriotism  as  a  citizen.* 

"  Indeed,  the  interests  of  England  were  opposed  to  sugar  becoming  a  Con- 
tinental production.  Seated  between  Europe  and  America,  Great  Britain 
wished  to  be  the  eiUrq>ot  for  the  merchandise  of  the  worid.  Her  innumera- 
ble ships  performed  the  principal  part  of  tbe  work  of  u-ansportation :   she 

*  This  fact  is  narrated  in  the  psmphlet  of  M,  Matihieii  of  Dombasle,  upon  Sugar  from  tUo 
Beet-Eoot,  p-  9.  —  Note  lii/  Louis  Napot&in. 
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ilesireil  to  promote  the  excbarge  of  the  natural  products  of  eac!)  country  in 
such  a  way  as  to  give  them,  in  return,  her  manufactured  productions.  Thus, 
in  general,  eveiy  new  Continental  induBtry  proved  to  England  a  double  loas : 
it  aopplied  the  place  of  her  fabrics,  and  diminished  her  maritime  transports. 

"In  1816,  it  seemed  that  the  Napoleonic  edifice  must  cramble  to  iiiins 
with  the  emperor;  but  its  base  was  planted  too  deeply  in  the  foundations 
of  the  Fi-ench  soil.  Its  grand  creations  remained  standing.  The  Code  Na- 
poleon, the  organization  of  justice,  of  finances,  of  the  ai'my,  of  the  adminis- 
tration, of  public  instruction,  resisted  the  shock.  Tho  discovery  of  sugar 
from  the  beet-root  also  survived."  , 

In  the  succeeding  pages,  the  author  grapples  with  the  moat  profound  ques- 
tions of  political  economy.  Whoever  may.  dispute  his  conclusions,  no  one 
can  deny  the  scientific  knowledge  and  the  power  of  reasoning  which  the 
treatise  displays  on  every  page.  We  can  quote  only  a  few  of  those  passages 
which  incidentally  .throw  light  upon  the  political  and  humanitarian  views 
cherished  by  the  writer.  In  his  chapter  upon  "Industrial  Interests  and  the 
Character  of  Modem  Industry,"  the  prince  writes, — 

"Agriculture  is  the  fii-st  element  in  the  prosperity  of  a  country,  because  it 
.reposes  upon  those  immutable  interests  which  create  a  healthy,  vigorous,  and 
virtuous  rural  population.  Manufactures  too  often  repose  upon  ephemeral 
bases;  and  though,  in  certain  connections,  they  develop  intelligence,  they 
have  the  defect  of  creating  a  sickly  population,  with  those  physical  infirmities 
caused  by  unhealthy  work  in  places  deprived  of  air,  and  those  moral  defects 
resulting  from  misery,  and  from  the  crowding-together  of  men  in  narrow 
spaces. 

"  The  manufacture  of  native  sugar,  far  from  participating  in  these  faults,  re- 
unites in  itself,  on  the  conti'ary,  all  the  advantages  of  agiiculture  and  of  manu- 
factures ;  and  even,  in  our  opinion,  it  resolves,  if  not  completely,  at  least  in  a 
great  part,  one  of  the  most  important  problems  of  the  present  day,  —  the 
welfare  of  the  working-classes.    A  few  words  wUl  suffice  to  develop  our  idea. 

"  Formerly  there  was,  properly  speaking,  but  a  single  kind  of  property,  — 
the  land.  But  a  small  number  of  men  possessed  it.  The  nobles  had  seized 
it.  But  the  progress  of  civilization  gave  birth  to  another  kind  of  property, 
—  manufactures,-^ more  dangerous  than  the  other,  because  it  could  be  more 
easily  monopoUzed. 

"  However  tyrannical  might  be  the  yoke  imposed  by  the  landed  proprietor, 
however  vexatious  might  be  the  tithes  and  the  servitude,  the  feudal  lorf  could 
never  completely  sequester  to  his  profit  that  earth  upon  which  his  vassals 
breathed,  walked,  slept,  and  where,  at  least,  the  sun  cimie  to  solace  their 
misery. 

"  But  manufactures  need  neither  light  nor  space.  In  a  square  of  a  few 
hundred  yards  above  or  below  the  soil,  the  manufacturer  has  a  people  entirely 
enslaved.  If  his  speculations  fml,  or  if  he  have  completed  his  fortune,  he 
dismisses  his  workmen;  and  they,  without  shelter,  without  bread,  feel  imme- 
diately the  eailh,  that  common  mother,  sinking  beneath  their  feet. 

"  The  manufacturer  has  no  need,  like  the  feudal  lord,  to  place  battlements 
upon  his  castle ;  to  travei-se,  armed  from  head  to  foot,  his  VMt  domains,  thiit 
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he  may  maintain  obedienc^  and  chastise  his  subjects.     He  shuts  the  door  of 
bis  workshops,  and  the  fete  of  many  hundred  persons  is  at  his  mercy, 

"  TeiTitorial  aristocracy  has  been  vanquished  in  France.  Powder  has  blown 
up  their  donjons,  and  revolution  has  said  to  the  people,  — 

" '  This  earth  which  you  trample  beneath  your  feet,  which  you  moisten  with 
your  sweat,  which,  without  you,  would  remain  uncultivated,  —  take  it :  I  give 
it  to  you.' 
'■  "  The  people  have  divided  it,  and  it  has  only  become  more  frnitfu!.  But 
how  can  one  combat  the  oppression  of  a  property  which  is  neither  seizable  nor 
divisible?  Does  any  one  tell  the  people  to  attack  the  machines?  Each 
aggi-essor  would  retire  with  only  a  ^ew  pounds  of  iron.  That  would  be  useless 
and  criminal  violence.  Manufacture,  being  an  indispensable  element  in  the 
riches  of  nations,  should  be  extended  in  its  action,  while  it  should  be  limited 
in  its  oppressive  effects.  It  is  nece^ary  to  encour^e  its  endeavors,  and  to 
protect  at  the  same  time  the  hands  which  it  employs. 

"  Great  Britain,  that  queen  of  industry,  employs  in  four  or  five  principal 
cities  thousands  of  workmen.  So  long  as  the  products  of  their  labor  circulate 
freely,  so  long  as  the  manufactnrera  prosper,  the  workmen  do  not  suffer;  but 
when  any  event  whatever  disturbs  credit,  closes  the  outlets,  or  whenever  th'e 
production  exceeds  the  demand,  immediately  entire  populations,  as  we  see  an 
example  to-day,  are  a  prey  to  all  the  anguish  of  misery  and  to  all  the  horrora 
of  famine.  The  soil,  we  repeat  it,  literally  vanishes  under  their  feet.  They 
have  neither  fire  nor  place  nor  bread. 

"  Switzerland  presents  a  different  aspect.  That  little  country,  which  is  buried 
in  the  midst  of  Europe,  surrounded  by  custom-houses,  inhales  and  exhales 
upon  her  soil  the  importations  and  exportations  of  her  industry,  and  has 
attained  a  prftdigioua  degree  of  commercial  activity.  Her  products  contend 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  with  Jhose  of  Great  Britain. 

"  Switzerland  feels,  then,  as  all  the  others,  the  crises  which  suspend,  tempo- 
rarily, the  products  of  her  manufiictures.  But  the  working  population  is  never 
reduced  to  perish  of  hunger.    Behold  the  reason  why. 

"  Manufacturing  interests  in  Switzerland  are  expanded  through  the  country, 
instead  of  being  exclusively  collected  in  the  cities.  They  are  disseminated 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  i-epublic  ;  fixing  themselves  wherever  the  flow  of 
a  stream,  a  road,  a  lake,  favors  their  establishment.  The  consequence  of  that 
system  has  been  to  accustom  the  agiioultural  classes  to  pass  alternately  from 
the  labor  of  the  fields  to  that  of  the  manufactoiies.  In  Switzerland,  even  in 
the  cities,  they  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  who  come  in  the  morning 
to  the  workshops,  and  who  return  in  the, evening  to  their  villages.  They 
also,  undoubtedly,  suffer  when  a  calamity  befalls  their  industry ;  but  they  find 
in  the  fields  refuge  and  occupation. 

"  Now,  in  France,  tlie  manufacture  of  sugar  fi-om  the  beet-root  produces 
this  happy  effect.  It  retains  the  workmen  in  the  country,  and  occupies  them 
in  the  worst  months  of  the  year.  It  diffuses  through  the  agricultural  ;ilass  the 
best  method  of  culture ;  initiates  that  class  in  industrial  science,  and  in  the 
practice  of  the  chemical  and  mechanic  arts.  It  scattera  the  centres  of  work, 
instead  of  concentrating  them  upon  one  point.    It  favors,  consequently,  the 
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principles  upon  which  the  happy  organization  of  societies  and  the  seenrity  of 
govommeiits  repose ,  for  to  create  competence  is  to  assnre  order." 

In  the  same  comprehensive  ind  philosophic  strain,  the  prince  discusses 
"  The  Maritime  and  Commercnl  Interests,"  "  The  Interests  6f  the  Treasuiy," 
"  The  Interests  of  the  Consumers  "  Under  this  latter  head,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing lucid  statement  — 

"The  advocates  of  unlimited  libeity  of  commerce  have  admitted  as  a  prin- 
ciple this  axiom, '  To  each  country  Us  natural  product.'  Kow,  tlie  beet-root, 
containing  bat  ten  percent  of  saccharine  matter,  while  sugar-cane  contains 
twenty-one  per  cent,  they  pitilessly  proscribe.  But  it  is  an  important  fact, 
that  a  hectare  (about  two  acres)  planted  with  beet-roots  will  jDroduce,  on 
an  average,  from  fifteen  hundred  to  sixteen  hundred  kilograms*  of  brown 
sugar ;  while  a  hectare  planted  with  sugar-cane  produces  in  our  colonies  only 
fourteen  hundred  liilograms.  Thus,  upon  an  equal  sarface,  a  hectnre  of 
beet-roots  gives  one  hundred  kilogi-ams  more  than  if  it  were  planted  in 
cane. 

"England  has  realized  the  dream  of  certain  modern  economists.  She 
suipaases  all  other  nations  in  the  cheapness  of  her  manafaetured  products. 
Bat  this  advantage,  if  it  be  one,  has  only  been  obtained  at  the  expense  of  Jicr 
working-classes.  The  low  price  of  merchandise  depends  upon  the  low  price 
of  labor ;  and  the  low  price  of  labor  is  the  misery  of  the  people.  It  appears 
fiom  a  recent  pablloation,  that  during  the  last  years,  while  English  industry 
has  tripled  its  productions,  the  sum  employed  to  pay  the  workmen  has  dimin- 
ished one-tliird. 

"If  in  France  the  partisans  of  free  trade  dared  to  put  in  practice  their 
deadly  theories,  France  would  lose  in  richness  a  value  of  at  least  four  thousand 
millions  of  francs  ;  two  millions  of  workmen  would  be  thrown  out  of'omploy- 
ment;  and  our  commerce  would  be  deprived  »f  the  benefit  which  it  derives 
from  the  immense  quantity  of  raw  material  which  is  imported  to  feed  our 
manufactories. 

"  The  history  of  the  birth  of  all  industries  ia  Franco,  the  example  of  all 
people,  the  precepts,  in  fine,  of  all  eminent  men  who  have  appeared  .at  the 
head  of  governments,  are  agreed  upon  this  point,  —  that  the  industries  exist- 
ing in  a  country  ought  to  be  protected  so  long  as  they  need  protection." 

A  statistical  table  is  here  given  containing  an  "  enumeration  of  the  principal 
industries  which  are  dependent  upon  the  protective  system  ;  which,  under  the 
empire  of  that  system,  are  dev9loped  and  perfected  to  such  a  degi'eo  as  to  bo 
able  some  future  day  to  contend  gainst  foreign  products,  but  which  would 
be  completely  ruined  if  free  entrance  were  now  given  to  English,  Belgian, 
Swiss,  Gei-man,  and  Italian  products." 

"  It  is  important  to  consider  what  are  the  interests  which  are  most  essential 
for  the  general  prosperity  of  France.  The  Emperor  Wapoleon  has  made  the 
following  classification,  which  shows  the  bases  upon  which  the  political  econ- 
omy of  Fi'ance  should  be  founded ;  — 

"  '  Agrioidture  is  the  foundation  and  the  strength  of  the  prosperity  of  a 
country. 

*  A  kilogram  is  two  pounds,  three  ounces. 
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" '  Manufactures  conBtltute  the  competence,  the  happiness,  of  the  jjopula- 
tion.  * 

" '  Foreign  commerce  is  the  saperafcundance,  the  nsefiil  empIojTneiit,  of  the 
two  others.  • 

"'This  last  is  made  for  the  two  others,  not  the  two  others  Ibr  it.'  The 
interests  of  these  three  essential  bases  are  divergent,  and  often  opposed.' 

"  Tliis  classification,  so  dear,  indicates  what  is,  for  France,  the  impoi-tance 
of  the  interests  which  attach  themselves  to  the  three  grand  dements  of  the 
prospeiity  of  peoples.  AgiicuUure  and  mfltoufaotui-es  being  the  two  causes 
of  vitality,  whOe  foreign  commerce  is  but  the  effect,  a  wise  goverament  ought 
never  to  sacrifice  the  greater  interests  of  the  fli-st  to  the  secondary  interests 
of  the  last. 

"  It  must,  then,  be  admitted  in  principle,  that  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from 
the  beet-root  —  a  source  of  riches  for  s^colture  and  manufactures  —  ought 
not  to  be  sacrificed  to  a  commercial  interest;  especially  it  ought  not  to  be  to 
a  fiscal  interest.  For,  in  violating  these  principles,  a  country  is  subjected  to 
the  fate  of  Spain,  which  has  fallen  from  the  empire  of  the  world,  because  it 
has  abandoned  its  agiiculture  and  its  manufactures  for  its  commerce.  One 
wonld  thus  sink  France  to  the  rank  of  the  American  States,  where  agriculture 
is  in  its  infancy;  where  manufactures  are  nothing;  and  where  foreign  com- 
merce is  the  only  source  of  riches,  custom-house  dnties  the  only  revenue  for 
the  treasuiy."* 

The  chapter  upon  "Duties,  and  the  Futnre  Prospects  of  Agi-iculture  and 
Manufactures,"  contains  many  passages  which  we  would  gladly  quote  did 
space  permit.     In  the  commencement  of  this  chapter  the  prince  writes, — 

"To  create  manufactures,  there  are  necessary  the  science  which  invents,  the 
intelligence  which  applies,  the  capital  whicli  establishes,  and  the  duties  which 
protect,  until  the  complete  development.  It  is  by  the  happy  effect  of  such 
measures  that  England  has  arrived  at  a  prodigious  degree  of  industrial  activ- 
ity. France  is  equally  indebted  to  this  system  for  the  greater  pai't  of  her 
manufactures;  for  it  is  in  urging  science  to  discoveries  by  hi^h  premiums, 
in  supplying  the  want  of  capital  by  considerable  advances,  in  checking  the 
introduction  of  foreign  products  by  prohibitive  duties,  that  Napoleon  gave  to 
Fratfce  the  spinning  of  cotton,  the  manufacture  of  cassimere,  of  madder,  and 
of  pastel.  He  gave  the  impulse  to  the  discovery  of  the  spinning  of  flax  by 
raachineiy,  and  infiised  immense  \-igor  into  forges,  and  into  the  weaving  of 
the  tissues  of  silk  and  cotton, 

"  Tlie  manufacture  of  sugar  from  the  beet-root,  whicTi  equally  owed  its  life 
to  this  protective  system,  was  rapidly  developed;  and  at  the  end  of  the  Resto- 
ration it  required  but  a  few  years  more  of  exemption  from  taxes  to  ariive  at 
that  last  degree  of  peifection  which  would  enable  it  to  contend,  nnaided,  with 
the  production  of  the  tropics." 

In  this  cliapter,  the  prince  ^ves  a  minute  account  of  the  process  by  wliicli 
the  manufactui'e  of  beet-root  sugar  is  conducted.  Chapter  four  is  upon 
"The  Legality  of  Imposts."     The  fifth  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  cousidora- 

*  It  is  to  bo  remembeiccl  thtit  this  was  written  in  1642. 
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tion  of  "  The  Alliance  of  Diverse  Interests."  It  opons  witii  the  folloiving 
words :  — 

"  The  results  presented  in  the  preceding  chapters  prove,  ,ts  it  seems  to  us, 
even  to  demonstration,  that  the  manufacture  of  native  sugar  ought  to  be 
maintHined-and  protected  as  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  industrial  conquests 
Tvhich  the  genius  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  gave  to  France.  But  it  is  also 
the  requirement  of  justice  that  the  government  should  seek  the  means  of 
protecting  the.  colonial  interests ;  being  careful  not  to  forget  the  general 
interests  of  consumers.  -  , 

"  Since  1830,  the  government  has  shown  itself,  upon  this  question,  eitlier 
very  culpable  or  veiy  incompetent,  —  culpable,  if  it  has  wished,  as  we  believe, 
to  arrive,  by  crooked  ways  and  exa^erated  accusations,  at  the  suppression  of 
the  beet-root ;  incompetent,  if  such  has  not  been  the  result  at  which  it  has 
aimed. 

"  Indeed,  in  every  country,  to  govern  is  to  conduct ;  and  if,  in  a  free  country, 
a  government  ia  unable  to  decide  for  itself  all  questions,  its  duty  consists,  at 
least,  in  stating  them  clearly.  Upon  the  enunciation  of  a  problem,  often 
depends  its  con-ect  or  false  solution. 

"  The  ministers,  in  demanding  artlessly  (naivemml)  of  the  general  council 
of  agriculture,  of  manufactures,  and  of  commerce,  if  it  were  expedient  or  not 
to  destroy  the  manufacture  of  angar  from  the  beet-root,  committed  a  gi'eat 
imprudence ;  for  they  awoke  pas^ons  hostile  to  the  native  production ;  and 
the  doubt  thus  expressed  respecting  its  preservation  showed  clearly  the 
possibility  of  a  complete  suppression. 

"  In  provoking  the  discussion  of  interested  parties  face  to  face,  they  made 
no  progress  toward  the  solution  of  the  question ;  for  it  was  clear  that  each 
one  would  demand  the  ruin  of  his  rival,  without  occupying  himself  with  the 
general  interests  of  France.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  government  had  pro- 
nounced eaergetleally  against  every  project  for  destroying  the  manufacture, 
and,  this  first  principle  being  thus  established,  if  it  had  devised  measures  foi- 
reconciling  rival  interests,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  now,  for  a  long  time, 
the  two  industries  would  have  lived  together  in  peace  under  the  fostering  oai'e 
of  protective  laws. 

"Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  government  should  submit  to-jnor- 
row  to  the  same  councils  the  question,  whether  it  were  expedient  to  suppress 
the  spinning  of  flax  by  machinery  in  the  interests  of  the  consumers  of  com- 
merce and  of  the  marme :  it  would  rouse  against  that  important  branch  of 
industiy  a  frightful  storm.  For  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
merchants  of  the  seaports  would  hasten  complacently  to  enumerate,  as  they 
have  done  to-day  in  reference  to  sugar,  how  much  they  would  gain  in  tonnage 
and  in  the  exchange  of  merchandise  by  the  importation  of  the  thread  and  the 
fabrics  of  foreign  flax. 

"The  great  art  of  government  is  to  consult  all  the  capabililies,  in  indicating 
to  them  the  end  to  be  attained  and  the  route  to  be  pursued ;  for,  without  this, 
we  have  much  noise  without  effect,  much  labor  ivith out  results.  Never  before 
has  there  been  in  France  so»mnch  knowledge  and  inteliigenco  called  into 
action,  and  calculated  to  promote  the.  public  well-being.    Never  before  has  so 
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little  been  accomplished.  It  is  because  there  is  no  hannony  of  action,  no 
direction,  no  system ;  and  society,  full  of  ideas  without  facts,  and  of  facts 
without  thought,  surrenders  itself  to  theories  without  applications,  and  to 
applications  without  connection  and  without  scope. 

"  Andhere  is  the  place  for  an  essential  remark :  nothing,  in  our  opinion,  can 
replace,  especially  for  the  prosperity  of  material  interests,  the  council  of  state 
as  it  was  organized  under  the  empii'e.  For  to  secure  good,  special  laws,  it  is 
neeessai-y  that  men  skilful  and  impartial,  unembaiTassed  by  politics,  and 
standing  upon  neutral  ^■ound,  should  employ  themselves,  after  thorough  dis- 
cussion, to  infuse  into  the  law5  by  the  side  of  scientific  theory  the  results  of 
practice  and  experience. 

"  Under  the  empire,  the  CouncU  of  State,  composed  of  the  most  enlightened 
men,  and  divided  into  special  sections,  was  charged  to  draw  up  and  to  discuss 
the  projects  of  laws  before  submitting  them  to  the  approbation  of  the  Cham- 
bers. As  the  machines  of  war  and  of  industry,  before  being  delivered  to  the 
pubUc,  undergo  in  the  Workshops  the  proofs  which  ai-t  recognizes  as  necessary ; 
so,  under  the  empire,  the  laws,  before  being  launched  into  the  political  world, 
were  weighed,  analyzed;  discussed,  without  the  spirit  of  party,  without  passion, 
without  haste,  by  the  most  comfjetent  men  in  France. 

"  To-day,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  laws  qiring  immature  from  the  portfolios 
of  the  ministers,  and  are  criticised  or  parcelled  out  by  a  commission,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  are  often  strangers  to  the  questions  submitted  to  them;  shaping 
the  law  in  accordance  with  their  desire  to  strengthen  or  to  overthrow  a  minis- 
ter, and  according  as  the  interests  of  the  locality  which  they  represent  are 
favorable  or  opposed  to  the  general  interests." 

The  sixth  and  last  chapter  contains  ^resume  or  summing-up  of  all  the  facts 
brought  forward  and  the  principles  advocated  in  the  preceding  chaptera.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  anywhere,  in  so  small  a  compass  as  in  this  treatise  on 
the  sugar-question,  the  arguments  in  favor  of  protection  so  fully  and  so  forcibly 
presented.  The  extracts  which  we  have  ^ven  from  this  able  work  are  here 
reproduced  simply  to  show  the  political  opinions  and  governmental  views 
cherished  by  the  prince,  and  how  deeply  he  had  meditated  upon  the  profound- 
rat  themes  of  political  economy.  The  well-informed  reader  will  immediately 
recall  to  mind  how  minutely  and  successfully  the  above-given  principles  of 
the  captive  prince  have  been  can-ied  out  in  the  government  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  III. 

From  the-  few  exti-acts  which  we  have  given,  the  reader  will  gain  but  jin 
imperfect  idea  of  the  rhetorical  beauty  and  the  logical  force  of  the  work. 
We  cannot  refr^n  from  quoting  a  few  of  the  closing  paragraphs:  — 

"This  abandonment  of  all  system,  this  confusion  of  all  the  notions  of 
justice  and  of  injustice,  come  from  the  contempt  into  which  have  fallen  the 
eternal  principles  upon  which  are  founded  the  life  and  the  wealth  of  nations. 
They  have  wished  to  divide  that  which  is  indivisible,  placing  on  one  side 
material  interests,  and  on  the  other  the  moral  wants  of  the  nation :  as  if  the 
effect  could  be  tteparated  from  the  cause ;  as  if  the  body  could  direct  itself 
and  prosper  without  the  soul  which  governs  it. 

«  For  a  people,  honor,  for  an  individual,  the  morality  of  the  gospel,  is  always 
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the  best  guide  nnd  tbo  best  counsellor  in  the  midst  of  all  the  embiiiassments 
and  perils  of  life.  Let  no  one,  then,  separate  honor  from  miteiiil  mteieats, 
let  no  one  build  false  systems  of  commercial  pi-osperity  upon  the  inins  of  i 
flourishing  national  industry.  Let  us  not  foi'get  this  mi\im  of  Montesquieu, 
— '  Injustice  and  cowardice  are  bad  managers.' 

"As  to  native  industry,  let  her  raise  her  head:  hei  enemies  wiO  hesitate  tj 
^ve  her  the  last  blow.  The  Chajubers,  we  hope,  will  aheltei  hei  with  thtn 
protective  votes,  and  this  daughter  of  the  empire  will  be  restoied  to  life,  if, 
instead  of  abasing  herself,  and  seeking  charity,  she  proudly  demands  hei 
rights,  and  responds  to  her  adversailea. 

" '  Respect  me ;  for  I  enrich  the  soil ;  I  fertilize  the  lands,  which,  without  me, 
would  remain  uncultivated ;  I  give  employment  to  the  hinds,  which,  without 
me,  would  remain  idle;  in  fine,  I  solve  one  of  the  giandest  ot  the  pioblems 
of  modern  society,  —  I  organize  and  ennoble  labor.' "  • 

A  copy  of  this  work  was  sent  by  the  prince  to  the  illustrious  poet  Ijer;mgor, 
the  poet  of  the  democracy  of  Fj-ance.  He  returned  the  following  reply, 
dated  Oct.  14, 1842 :  — 

"Pkisce, — -The  person  who  has  pieaented  me  with  the  p^nlphlet  ^vhuh 
you  have  done  me  the  lionoi  to  sen  1  to  my  address  issurea  me  that  3  on  n  II 
not  find  it  disagrrcable  to  leceive  diiectlj  the  thanks  which  I  owe  )ou 
I  hasten,  then, prince,  to  evpiess  the  satiafnction  whn,h  I  hiie  eniO}ed  m 
reading  your  works  Thej  hiie  piiticuloily  filled  me  with  admirition  for 
your  courage  in  deiotmg  the  long  houis  of  youi  captivity  to  such  useful 
labors. 

" The  pamphlet  on  the  su^ai  question  his  gnen  me  the  gieatest  suipiiso. 
I  can  perfectly  appreciate  your  histoiical  studies,  and  the  just  ttfli-ctions  the\ 
suggest;  but  I  cannot  conceive,  punce,  how  ^on  ha\e  ftthomed  a  subject 
purely  industrial  and  financial  Yoa  have,  to  my  idea,  (ompletely  elucidated 
this  question  of  opposing  mtere'its,  on  every  point,  e\.cept,  peihaps,  if  yon 
will  permit  me  to  siy  so,  on  that  of  the  consumei,  who  his  ilwijs  been  a 
little  neglected  by  the  great  ones  of  this  woild 

"May  you  one  daj,  prince,  be  m  1  position  to  con^eciate  to  om  common 
country  the  fi-uils  of  the  knowledge  which  jou  hive  iheidy  icquued,  ind 
which  you  shall  still  ic quire  I  and  until  you,  ind  ill  the  membois  of  jour 
illustrious  family,  aie  restored,  is  is  on  yjust,  to  the  lights  of  1  Ficnch  citi- 
zen, believe  in  the  aident  wishes  I  e  itei-tain  to  see  a  tenninition  of  jonr 

*  "  'Works  the  least  extended  aro  often  the  most  substantiiil.  '  The  Analysis  of  the  Question 
of  Sugnrs,' altliough  contidned  in  one  hundi'ed  and  forty  pages,  created  a  deep  sensation  in  the 
commnnitj',  which  o^nipied  itself  with  tha  great  interests  of  the  oountiy,  and  conivibuted  to 
correct  the  opinion  which  some  had  formed  oi  the  prince  by  listening  to  hostile  insinnations. 
He  was  no  longer  jndged  ii\>ni  the  failures  oi  Strashurg  and  Bonlognei  and  those  who  had 
been  least  disposed  to  pardon  these  two  attotuj  ts  were  obliged  to  admit  that  (he  conspirator, 
whose  temerity  they  had  ridiciiled,  was  not  only  a  man  of  conrage,  bnt  also  a  man  of  sincerity, 
of  reflection,  and  of  high  eapacity.  It  would  be  impossible  to  display  more  knowJedgo,  to  show 
more  logic,  more  oppoi'tunely  to  avail  one's  self  of  a  capital  &ct  of  industry,  either  of  the  theme 
■r  of  correlative  themes,  tli  .n  was  done  by  Louis  Napoleon  in  this  argument  for 
r."  —  Histoire  da  Prince  Louis  Napol^n,  par  B.  E^naalt,  p.  110. 
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captivity,  fissui'ed  as  I  am  that  yoti  would  devote  yourself  heneefortli  to 
literary  and  scientific  labors,  wliicli  must  add  a  new  ray  to  the  s}ilenc!id 
anreola  of  the  name  yon  bear,  "  Beeaxger," 

Tlie  prince  was  at  this  time  contemplating  another  important  work,  more 
exclusively  literal^  and  historical.  It  will  be  remembered  that  veiy  friendly 
relations  existed  between  the  prince  and  the  celebrated  writei-,  Chateaubriand. 
Though  the  reiioivned  author  of  the  "  Genius  of  Christianity  "  waa  an  earnest 
Legitimist,  and  ever  avowed  his  devotion  to  the  young  Duke  of  Boi-deaux, 
he  did  not  hesitate  openly  to  avow  his  recognition  of  the  abilities  and  the 
virtues  of  Louis  Napoleon.  The  following  letter  from  the  prince  to  Chateau- 
briand, dated  Citadel  of  Hans,  June  28, 1842,  will  explain  itself:  — 

"CiTiDBi.  op  Ham,  June  28,  1842. 

"Sir  Viscoust, —  Some  twelve  years  ago,  while  walking  one  day  outside 
the  Porta  Pia  at  Rome,  I  followed  silently  the  ambassador  of  Charles  X.,;  re- 
gretting that  frigid  politics  prevented  me  from  testifying  to  the  illnstrious 
author  of  the  '  Genius  of  Christianity '  all  ray  admiration  for  him,  I  was  far 
from  thinking  then  that  the  power  which  he  represented  would  very  soon 
be  overthrown ;  that  the  tricolor  would  be  as  hostile  to  my  family  as  the 
white  flag;  and  that  the  noble  representative  of  an  inimical  court  would  be, 
in  a  few  years,  the  only  eminent  man  who  would  como  to  give  me  in  my 
imprisonment  marks  of  sympathy. 

"If  these  reminiscences  recall  the  vicissitudes  of  human  afi'aii'a,  they  prove 
also  that  lofty  septiments  always  remain  the  same.  In  every  position  in 
your  life,  you  have,  Sir  Visconnt,  incessantly  sought  to  console  the  unhappy ; 
and  certainly  you  have  insjiired,  even  in  men  most  opposed  to  your  opinions, 
a  sincere  admu-ation  for  the  great  writer,  and  a  profound  esteem  for  the 
politician. 

"I  need  not  tell  you,  Sir  Viscount,  how  your  letter  has  touched  me ;  and  I 
would  have  expressed  my  gratitude  sooner,  had  I  not  received  several  visits 
that  have  taken  up  all  my  time. 

"  In  order  to  occupy  my  leisure  hours,  I  propose  to  undertake  a  large  wort, 
about  which  I  shall  venture,  in  future,  to  ask  you  some  advice.  I  want  to 
write  the  history  of  Charlemagne,  and  show  the  influence  that  this  great 
man  exercised  on  the  destiny  of  the  world  during  liis  life  and  after  his  death. 
"When  I  shall  have  collected  all  the  necessary  materials,  I  hope,  that,  if  I  sub- 
rait  to  you  some  questions,  I  shall  not  trespass  apon  your  extreme  kindness. 

"  Receive,  Sir  Viscount,  the  assurance  of  my  high  esteem  and  distinguished 
consideration.  "  Napolboh  Louis  Bonaparte." 

The  prince  also  wi-ote  to  the  distinguished  historian,  Sismondi,  soliciting 
information  respecting  the  best  sources  to  be  consulted.  In  his  reply,  Sis- 
mondi  says, — 

"MtPkisce, — I  have  been  profoundly  touched,  as  well  as  flattered,  by 
the  letter  which  your  Imperial  Highness  has  done  me  the  honor  to  write 
to  me.    I  feared,  that,  from  the  coui'se  which  I  pursued  in  our  council  in 
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1838,  I  had  entirely  forfeited  youv  friendabip*  I  perceive,  indeed,  that 
I  differ  essentially  &om  your  Highness  in  polities,  —  as  to  the  democratic 
principle,  which  you  admit  in  all  its  rigor,  while  I  seek  liberty  in  harmony 
between  the  diverse  elements  of  society ;  as  to  the  development  you  would 
give  to  the  militaiy  instincts,  while  all  my  thoughts  fire  for  peace ;  as  to  the 
happy  results  which  yon  expect  from  violent  revolutions,  while  the  main- 
tenance of  the  existing  orfer  appeare  to  me  the  most  desirable.  But  I  have 
Bonie  hope  that  you  will  admit  with  candor  these  differences  of  opinion, 
since  these  opinions  of  yours,  being  carried  out  into  action,  have  involved 
your  Imperial  Highness  in  such  calamities. 

"  Permit  me  to-day  to  congratulate  yon,  my  prince,  upon  tlie  enei;gy  of 
character  with  which  you  have  turned  to  study,  to  seek  those  consolations 
which  it  is  so  abnndantly  able  to  give.  The  name  of  Napoleon  has  been 
for  a  long  time  united  with  that  of  Charlemagne;  and,  separated  by  the 
distance  of  a  thousand  years,  the  two  restorers  of  the  empii-e  are  frequently 
compared. 

"I  wish  that  it  were  in  m.y  power  to  aid  your  Imperial  Highness  in  your  re- 
searches; but  the  documents  upon  that  reign  are  not  numerous;  they  have 
all  been  collected,  all  pubhshed,  a  long  time  ago." 

After  giving  a  very  graphic  sketch  of  the  times  of  Charlemagne,  Sismondi 
closes  his  letter,  saying,  "  Condescend,  prince,  to  retain  for  me  that  friendship 
of  wliich  yoii  ^ve  me  such  flattering  assurances,  and  believe  mo,  with  respect, 
to  be  of  your  Imperial  Highness  the  very  humble  servant, 

"J.  C.  L.  De  Sisjiondi." 

But  the  history  of  Charlemagne  remained  among  the  unexecuted  plans. 
Questions  of  immediate  interest  demanded  attention.  The  piince,  in  the 
gloom  of  his  prison,  through  his  pen,  was  becoming  a  power  in  Europe  ;  and 
with  his  intense  intellectual  activity,  his  commanding  mental  powers,  and  the 
sympathy  which  his  impiisonment  excited,  it  is  hai-dly  too  much  to  say  that 
he  could  not  have  been  placed  in  more  favorable  circumstances  to  secure  the 
restoration  of  the  empire.  He  wrote  many  political  articles  for  the  journals, 
all  of  which  were  very  skilfully  adapted  to  secure  the  end  at  which  he  aimed. 
These  articles  were  widely  read,  and,  by  his  friends  at  least,  greatly  admired. 
The  following  list  of  topics  will  show  the  range  of  his  studies  and  of  his 
thoughts.  "  Upon  the  Electoral  System."  "  Exile."  "  The  Conseiwative 
,  Party."  "Upon  Individual  Liberty  in  England."  "Upon  the  Military  Or- 
ganization in  Fi-ance."  "Union  is  Strength:  the  Teaching  of  Histoiy." 
"Mathematical  Studies  of  Napoleon."  "The  Slave-Trade:  the  Philanthro- 
pists and  the  Right  of  Search."  "  Opinion  of  the  Emperor  upon  the  Connec- 
tion of  France  with  the  European  Powers."  "  The  Opposition."  "  Our 
Colonies  in  the  Pacific  Ocean."  "Peace  or  War."  "Ameliorations  to  be 
introduced  into  our  Manners  and  our  Parliamentary  Habits."  "  The  Clergy 
and  the  State."     "  Ancient  History  always  New."    "  The  Nobles,"  &c. 

*  Sismondi  was  in  favor  of  oxpellif^  Louia  Napoleon  from  SwifzcrlancI,  in  obedience  10  tiie 

dictation  of  the  goveriiineiit  uf  Louis  Pliilipjie  ;  that  thus  war  ivllli  France  might  be  iivoidcd. 
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However  dry,  appai'Gntlj',  tJie  theme,  the  vigorous  pen  of  the  pfiaco  always 
invested  it  with  freshness  and  charms.  He  published  about  this  time  quite  an 
important  treatise,  entitled  "  BeSectiona  upon  the  Recruitment  of  the  Army." 
His  views  upon  this  subject  were  very  cordially  received,  and  were  univei-sally 
recognized  as  the  work  of  an  able  maa  thoroughly  familiar  with  liis  subject. 

The  poet  Lamartine  made  a  severe  attack  upon  the  memory  of  the  Emper- 
or Napoleon  I.,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  M.  Cliapius  de  Montlaville.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  from  the  most  envenomed  foes  of  the  emperor  a  more  mali- 
cious assault.  We  can  present  our  readers  with  but  a  few  paragraphs  from 
the  answer  of  the  prince,  —  paragraphs  which  will  probably  be  read  with  pe- 
culiar interest,  since  they  strikingly  illustrate  the  sulMequent  action  of  the 
writer.  ,  After  quoting  a  long  passage,  in  which,  with  terrible  severity  and 
great  dramatic  skDl,  the  poet  sums  up  his  crushing  accusations,  the  priuce 
writes,  — 

"  In  reading  this  passage,  in  which  the  best-known  facta  of  contemporane- 
ous history  are  openly  distorted,  one  can  scarcely  believe  that  these  lines  could 
flow  fi'ora  the  pen  of  the  illustrious  deputy  of  Macon,  partiealarly  when  one 
hoai-s  him  solemnly  declare  in  the  same  letter  that  it  is  in  the  presence  of 
truth  alone  that  one  should  place  himself  in  writing  history  for  the  use  of  the 
people.  Let  us  examine,  and  see  if  Monsieur  de  Lamartina  hua  remained 
faithful  to  this  maxim. 

"I  do  not  defend  theprinciple  of  the  revolution  of  the  ISth  Brumaire,*  nor 
the  violent  manner  in  which  it  was  eflfected.  An  insurrection  against  an  estab- 
lished power  can  only  be  a  necessity ;  never  an  example  which  one  can  convert 
into  a  principle.  The  18th  Bramaive  was  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  yeaj-  three.  But  it  must  also  be  admitted  that  this  constitu- 
tion bad  already  been  three  times  audaciously  violated,  —  on  the  18th  Fracti- 
dor,  when  the  government  attacked  tie  independence  of  the  legislative  coi-ps  , 
in  condemning  its  membere  to  banishment  without  judgment ;  on  the  30th 
Prairial,  when  the  legislative  corps  assaUed  the  independence  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  on  the  22d  Flor^al,  when,  by  a  sacrile^ous  decree,  the  government 
and  the  legislative  coips  made  an  attempt  upon  the  sovereignty  of  the  people 
in  annulling  the  elections  made  by  them. 

"  The  irapoitant  question  to  be  solved  is,  whether  the  18th  Brumaire  did  or 
did  not  save  the  i-epublic.  To  ascertain  that  fact,  it  is  sufficient  to  consider 
what  was  the  condition  of  the  country  before  this  event,  and  wiiat  after. 

"Monsieur  de  Lamartine  is  the  first  writer  who  has  dai-ed  to  s.^y,  that,  under 
the  Dbeetory, '  the  revolutionary  movement  had  ceased  to  be  convulsive,  tliat 
it  might  be  creative.'  It  ia,  on  the  contrary,  a  matter  of  public  notoriety 
that  the  Directory  had  preserved  of  the  convention  only  its  hatreds,  ^-ithout 
inheriting  either  its  tratha  or  its  energy.  France  was  perishing  through  cor- 
ruption and  disorder.  Society  had  at  its  head  contractors  and  speculators; 
men  with  neither  consdence  nor  patriotism.  The  generals  of  the  army,  as 
Championet  at  Naples,  and  Brune  in  Italy,  perceiving  themselves  stronger 
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than  the  civil  power,  no  longer  obeyed  it,  and  i 
Others  conspired  with  the  chiefe  of  the  Chouane,  and  betrayed  the  republic. 
Credit  was  gone,  the  treasury  empty;  the  funds  had  fallen  to  eleven  francs ; 
the  resources  of  the  coanti-y  were  wasted  under  a  venal  administration;  the 
most  frightful  brigandage  infested  France ;  the  West  was  alwiiys  in  insun-ec- 
tion ;  Italy  bad  been  lost ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  victory  of  Zurich,  the 
ancient  regime,  strong  through  our  faults,  our  intesjine  dissensions,  and  the 
feebleness  of  our  government,  advanced  menacingly  af  the  hcacl  of  foreign 
coalitions. 

"Liberty,  instead  of  be^nning  to  re-act  through  itself,  as  M.  de  Lamartiue 
said,  was  jt  word  devoid  of  all  meaning;  for  the  only  laws  in  vigor  were  those 
of  excluaon  and  proscription.  There  were  a  hundi-ed  and  forty-five  thou- 
sand Frenchmen  in  exile.  The  former  membei's  of  the  Convention  were 
excluded  from  all  employments;  the  writer  whose  words  tended  to  an  attack 
npon  the  existing  form  of  government  was  exposed  to  the  penalty  of  death ; 
the  law  of  hostages,  which  destroyed  the  security  of  two  hundred  thousand 
families,  was  maintdned  in  all  its  rigor ;  the  priests,  whether  refractory,  or 
whether  they  had  taken  tbe  oath,  alike  groaned  in  prison  or  in  exile ;  the 
law  of  forced  loans  produced  the  most  deadly  effects  upon  property ;  the  na- 
tional domains  had  ceased  to  find  purchasera;  and  the  resources  of  the  public 
revenue  were  exhausted : .  such  was  the  spirit,  such  was  tbe  liberty,  which 
reigned  at  that  unhappy  epoch, 

, "  General  Bonapai-te  landed  at  Frejns.  '  And  France,'  says  M.  de  Cormenin, 
'  affrighted'  from  without  and  disquieted  fi-om  witbin,  runs  eagerly  to  a  man 
whose  hands  are  full  of  power,  and  says  to  him,  "  Save  me ! " ' 

"  The  people  violate  the  laws  of  qoarantine  in  order  that  they  may  bring 
him  more  quickly  to  the  land,  exclaiming, '  We  had  rather  have  the  plague 
^  than  invMion ! '  And  the  first  consul  was  hardly  in  power  ere  he  re-established 
order  in  the  moral  as  in  the  physical  world  ;  appeased  dissensions ;  re-united  all 
the  republicans  against  the  common  enemy,  —  the  ancient  regime  ;  created 
regularity  in  the  finances,  in  the  courts  of  justice,  in  the  administration  ;  and 
brought  into  submission  to  his  command  the  discontented  aimy.  He  laid  the 
foundations  of  equality  in  establishing  the  civil  code,  —  '  a  legislative  monu- 
ment,' says  M.  Cormenin, '  the  most  durable  of  any  in  modera  times,  through 
the  solidity  of  its  materials ;  the  most  magnificent  in  the  simplicity  of  its 
divisions  ;  and  with  tbe  most  of  unity  through  the  fusion  of  all  the  systems 
of  common  and  of  statute  law.' 

"  By  his  central  organization,  be  secured  French  unity  and  nationality ;  by 
the  Concordat,  he  reconciled  the  clergy,  re-established  religion,  proclaimed 
freedom  of  worship,  and  confirmed  tbe  principal  results  of  the  revolution  by 
inducing  the  Pope  to  sanction  the  distribution  of  the  ecclesiastical  property. 
The  first  consid  closed  all  the  wounds  of  the  country;  opened  flie  prisons, 
where  nine  thousand  political  pi-isoners  were  groaning;  and  permitted  the 
proscribed  to  retui-n. 

"  Having  no  need,  like  the  Directory,  of  soldiers  to  maintain  tranquillity  in 
Paris,  be  sent  tbem  to  the  frontiers,  reconquered  Italy,  obtained  peace,  and 
obliged  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  to  recognize  the  French  Republic  and  its 
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gloiiouB  representative.  Such  were  the  consequences  of  the  ISth  Brumaire. 
The  consulate  saved  the  republic  and  tbe  future  of  thd  revolution  from  utter 
ruin.  That  fact  aU  the  conscientious  Eepublicaas,  such  as  Carnot,  Thibaudeau, 
Cormeuin,  and  Can-el,  have  recognized.  To  say  the  contrary  is  to  deny  proof. 
The  consulate  has  remained  for  all  trae  patriots  the  purest  emblem  of  the 
revolution,  one  of  the  noblest  p^es  of  our  history, 

"If  to-day  there  exist  a  sincere  and  national  opinion  which  has  t;Jkeia  for 
its  mission  to  recall  republican  forms,  it  is  because  there  is  still  a  great  number 
of  intelligent  minds  who  moum  the  loss  of  that  creative  and  organizing  gov- 
ernment, composed  of  two  elective  chambei-s,  of  a  council  of  state,  and  of  a 
respoDsible  chief  with  two  millions  of  the  civil  list.  They  regret  that  admin- 
istration, honest,  economical,  which,  with  a  badget  of  seven  hundred  millions, 
diffiised  prosperity  everywhere ;  in  fine,  they  regi-et  that  policy,  powerful  and 
proud,  which  rendered  us  the  first  nation  in  the  world. 

"  Another  grief  '  Napoleon  stifled  everywhere  in  Europe  the  love  and  the 
pacific  expansion  of  French  ideas.'  But,  when  General  Bonaparte  took  the 
direction  of  afiairs,  the  repubUc  was  at  war  with  alt  Europe.  Foreign  nations, 
without  exception,  were  all  exasperated  against  France.'  The  magnificent 
truths  proclaimed  by  our  national  assemblies  had  been  obscnred  by  so  many 
passions,  that  they  were  unrecognized.  Where,  then,  existed  tJio  'pacific 
expansion'  of  which  M.  de  LAmartine  speaks?  It  was  Napoleon,  on  the 
conti-ary,  who  arrested  those  passions,  and  caused  the  principles  of  the  French 
Revolution  to  triumph  all  over  Europe.  It  was  he  who  transplanted  to 
Poland,  to  Italy,  to  Germany,  to  Spain,  to  Switzerland,  the  ideas  and  the  civil- 
izing laws  of  Fi-anee. 

"  Who  does  not  know  that  in  Germany,  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  he  caused 
two  hundred  and  forty-three  petty  feudal  states  to  disappear?  that  from  the 
Vistula  to  the  Rhine  he  destroyed  serfdom,  the  abuses  of  feudaUsm,  and  intro- 
duced there  the  French  civil  code,  the  publicity  of  trial  by  jury  in  criminal 
cases,  eradicated  the  hatreds  of  religion,  and  established  there  freedom  of 
worship?  Who  does  not  know  that  in  Poland,  in  Italy,  he  ci-t-ated  powerful 
germs  of  nationality,  elevated  the  ohai'acter  of  national  tribunes,  and  diffused 
al!  the  benefits  of  enlightened  government?  Who  does  not  know  that  in 
Switzerland  lie  pacified  the  cantons,  and  gave  them  a  federal  coiapaet,  the  loss 
of  which  is  to  this  day  the  object  of  theii-  regret?  Who  does  not  know  that 
in  Spain  even  he  destroyed  the  Inquisition,  feudalism,  and  consecrated  ail  his 
efibi^ts  to  the  establishment  of  a  constitution  more  liberal,  and  a  government 
more  enlightened,  than  any  of  those  which  we  have  seen  during  the  twenty- 
eight  years  since? 

."'The  result  of  the  empire,'  says  the  illustrious  writer  whom  I  refute  with 
regi-et,  ' is  Europe  twice  in  Paris;  is  England  realizing,  witli out  a  rival,  the 
univeraal  monarchy  of  the  seas ;  ia  in  France  reason,  liberty,  and  the  masses 
indefinitely  retarded  by  that  period  of  glory.' 

"Thi^  is  trae  in  the  sense  that  these  disastrous  results  have  hapi)ened,  not 
from  the  triumph,  but  from  tlie  fall,  of  the  emperor.  Weep,  then,  with  us, 
with  France,  with  the  peoples,  over  the  reverse  of  our  arras!  For  if  they 
had  been  always  victorious,  even  to  the  end,  England  had  been  humbled, 
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the  European  oligarchy  vanquished,  the  nationality  of  the  neighhoi'ing 
nations  resuscitated,  and  liberty  established  in  Europe. 

"I  do  not  systematically  defend  all  the  institutions  of  the  empire,  nor  all 
the  actions  of  the  emperor:  I  expldn  them,  I  regret  the  creation  of  a 
nobility,  which,  from  the  day  of  the  fall  of  its  chief,  has  forgotten  its  plebeian 
origin  to  make  common  cause  with  the  oppressors.  I  regret  certain  acts  of 
useless  violence  to  maintain  a  power  founded  upon  the  will  of  the  people. 
But  that  which  I  maintain  is,  that,  of  all  the  governments  which  pi-eceded  or 
which  have  followed  the  consulate  and  the  empii-e,  not  one  has,  even  during 
peaee,  accomplished  one  thousandth  pai-t  of  that  for  the  prosperity  of  France 
which  the  emperor  accomplished  during  war. 

"  Open  the  magnificent  work  of  M.  de  Corraeuin  upon  centralization,  and 
you  will  read  this  remarkabJe  passage :  '  The  departmental  division  of 
France,  the  legislative  codification,  the  financial  accountability,  the  interior 
administration,  the  army  discipline,  the  oi^anized  police,  the  national  unity, 
excite  the  envy  and  the  admiration  of  Europe.'  Very  well,  except  the  divis- 
ion of  territory,  all  these  creations  aie  the  work  of  the  empeior 

"Let  M.  de  Lamai-tine  have  the  goodness  to  lecall  the  otganic  Hws  of 
the  empire,  and  he  will  see,  that,  notwithstanding  then  defects,  the  senate 
with  its  elected  members,  the  legisHti^e  coips  With  its  salined  lejiesentT 
lives,  the  electoral  colleges,  ^nd  the  cinton  issembhes,  had  i  hnse  moie 
democratic  than  the  Chimbeis  of  to  diy  Let  him  study  the  oiginizition 
of  the  imperial  council  of  state,  composed  of  distinguibhed  men  fiom  ill  the 
most  important  departments  of  buitnees,  and  then  let  him  siy  if  he  believes 
in  the  charters  of  1814,  or  in  those  of  1830  with  their  spuiions  aribtociacj, 
with  their  hastUy-constmcted  laws,  voted  at  ^  sittina,  and  clogged  i\  ith  con- 
tradictory amendments, — if  he  believe*,  I  lepeat,  that  thus  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  continue  the  immoitil  woik  of  the  cml  code,  ind  to  inchoi  pro- 
foundly, in  France,  respeot  foi  Iiw 

"Let  him  consult  the  repoit  to  the  king,  of  M  ViUemain,  upon  public 
instruction,  and-he  wdl  see  that  the  empeioi,  who  organized  pnmaij  and 
secondary  inatmction,  and  who  ueated  then  the  nniveisitj,  hid,  m  1S12, 
more  lyoeums  and  colleges,  and  moie  pupih  m  thest.  establishment'-,  than 
they  had  in  France  in  1840 

"Let  him  consult  the  ciiminal  statistics,  and  he  wdl  see,  that,  since  the 
emph-e,  crime  has  advanced  in  ever  mci easing  progiession 

"Let  him  consult  the  mteiests  of  the  woi king-classes,  and  he  will  be  ton 
vinced  that  wages  under  the  empire  were  double  what  they  aie  to-da>  ,  that 
they  have  neither  developed  nor  improved  the  institution  foi  skdful  work- 
men ;  in  fine,  that  they  have  destroyed  the  asylun^  foi  the  pooi  without  re- 
placing them  by  other  establishments. 

"Let  him  cast  his  eyes  over  the  official  documents  gathered  by  the  captain 
of  the  ship  '  Laignel,'  and  he  will  see  that  the  emperor,  notwithstanding  the 
disasters  of  Aboukir  and  Trafalgar,  notwithstanding  the  Continental  wars, 
had  in  ten  years  reconstructed  three  hundred  ships  of  the  line ;  while,  since 
1814  to  1842,  the  Eestoration  and  the  present  government  have  built  entirely 
only  four. 
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"  Let  him  enumerate  all  the  marshes  drained,  all  the  canals  dug,  all  the 
harbors  deepened,  all  the  roads  opened,  all  the  monnmeots  erected,  and  the 
manufaeturee  establiahed,  during  fourteen  yeai-a  of  war;  smd  let  him  compare 
these  results  with  those  obtained  in  twenty-eight  years  of  peaee,  with  a 
budgef  of  above  etx  hundred,  millions  a  year. 

"  In  fine,  even  the  state-prisons  were  established  under  a  system  more 
hnmane,  more  legal,  leas  arbitrary,  than  the  prisons  of  the  Restoration,  than 
the  prisons  of  Doullens  and  of  Mont  St,  Mictiael  of  the  present  regime. 
Under  the  Reetoi-ation,  political  prisoners  were  mingled  with  the  galley- 
slaves  :  to-day  they  can  enter  their  complaints  only  before  the  inspectors  or 
the  prefects,  —  men  too  dependent  to  dare  to  undertake  the  defence  of  the 
enemies  of  the  government.  Under  the  empii-e,  the  state-prisons  were 
visited  by  councillors  of  state  in  special  missions,  public  functionaries  occu- 
pying the  highest  positions  next  to  the  ministers,  and  who,  by  their  politi- 
cal character,  could,  without  fear,  promote  the  interests  of  justice  and  hu- 

"  Let  a  philosopher,  a  conscientious  man,  such  as  I  am  happy  to  beheve 
Monsieur  Lamartine  to  be,  examine  impartially  the  acts  of  Napoleon,  and  he 
will  render  him  justice  as  the  flrat  organizer  of  French  democracy,  as  the 
most  earnest  promoter  of  civilization. 

"  Napoleon  had  his  faults  and  his  passions;  but  that  which  will  eternally 
distinguish  him  from  other  sovereigns  in  the  eyes  of  the  masses  is  that  he 
was  the  king  of  the  people,  while  others  were  the  kings  of  the  nobles  and  of 
the  privileged  classes. 

"  As  a  citizen,  as  a  man  devoted  to  the  liberties  of  my  country,  I  make  a 
great  distinction  between  the  consulate  and  the  empire ;  as  a  philosopher, 
I  do  not  make  any,  because,  consul  or  emperor,  the  mission  of  Napoleon  was 
always  the  same.  Consul,  he  established  in  France  the  principal  beneficial 
results  of  the  revolution ;  emperor,  he  spread  throughout  all  Eiu'ope  these 
same  results.  His  mission,  at  first  purely  French,  then  became  as  wide  as 
humanity. 

"I  cannot  comprehend  how  a  man,  who  accepts  the  magnificent  position  of 
the  advocate  of  democratic  interests,  can  remain  insensible  to  the  prodigies 
which  were  born  of  the  struggle  of  all  the  European  aristocracies  against 
the  representative  of  the  revolution.  How  can  he  be  inexorable  in  view  of  the 
en-ors  of  the  emperor,  pitiless  in  regarding  his  reverses  ?  —  he  whose  liarmo- 
riious  voice  has  always  accents  of  compassion  for  the  misfortunes,  and  excuses 
'for  the  faults,  of  the  Bourbons  I  How  is  it  that  Monsieur  de  Lamartine  has 
regret  and  tears  for  the  violences  of  Minister  Polignac,  and  yet  his  eye  can 
remain  diy,  and  bia  woi-ds  bitter,  at  the  spectacle  of  our  eagles  falling  at 
Waterloo,  and  our  plebeian  emperor  dying  at  St.  Helena? 

"  It  is  in  the  name  of  historic  verity,  the  most  sacred  thing  in  the  world 
next  to  religion,  that  Monsieur  de  Lamartine  has  addressed  to  you  his  letter. 
It  is  equally  in  the  name  of  that  same  historic  verity  that  I  address  to  you 
mine.  Public  opinion,  that  queen  of  the  univerae,  will  judge  which  of  us  two 
has  presented  under  its  trae  aspect  the  epoch  of  the  consulate  and  of  the 
eiupire. 
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"  I  avail  myself  with  pleasnro,  of  this  occasion  to  express  to  you,  sir,  th' 
high  esteem  with  which  I  regard  you ;  and  I  pray  you  to  receive  the  assiir 
11  nee  of  my  distioguieheji  sentiments. 

"  Napoleon  Louis  Eonapaete."  ' 


*  "It  lins,  no  doubt,  been  nlrcHdy  noticed  that  the  prince  signixi  himself  indifferently,  'Louis 
Napoleon,'  or  'Napoleon  Louis.'  At  the  elections,  however,  which  took  place  after  the  revolu- 
tion of  Fehruarj',  1848,  this  disorder  in  the  prefixes  having  occaEioued  some  confusion,  he  de- 
cided on  finally  adopting  the  signature  of  Louis  Napoleon,  by  which  he  is  hest  knoiva."  —  Lifi 
of  Napddon  III.  by  Edward  Salh. 
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SOCIAL   AND   POLITICAL   PEINCIPLES   OF   THE   CAPTIVE   OF   HAM. 

Rhelorieiil  Skill.  — "Project  of  LaivnpontlioHeeruitmeiit  of  the  Army."  —  The  Pi'ussian  Or- 
ganizatJoD.  — Military  Necessities  of  Prance. —  " Mathematical  Studies  of  Napoleon."^ 
Anecdotes  of  the  Emperor.  —  Philosophic  Views.  —  "The  Extinction  of  Pauperism."  — 
Char.iclcr  df  the  Treatise.  —  Testimony  of  Beranger.  —  The  Past  and  Fulnro  of  Artillery. 
—  "  The  Cunal  of  Nicaranga."  —  Interesting  Correspondence. 

ilE  have  spoken  of  the  peculiar  charm  of  freshness  and  ofiglnality 
with  which  the  prince  was  able  to  invest  apparently  the  dryest 
subject.  Endowed  by  nature  with  powers  of  the  first  order, 
which  had  been  disciplined  by  the  most  assiduous  training,  and 
with  a  mind  stored  with  infonnation  gleaned  from  the  science, 
philosophy,  and  literature  of  the  three  most  intellectual  nations 
of  (liy  globe,  he  threw  around  whatever  theme  ho  touched  the  combined 
radiunee  of  learning  and  of  genii^.  The  extracts  which  we  have  already 
given  from  his  writings  elucidate  this  statement.  In  further  illustration,  let 
us  introduce  a  few  passages  from  his  work  entitled  "  Project  of  Law  upon  the 
Kecruitment  of  the  Army."  The  theme,  important  as  it  is,  surely  does  not 
promise  much  of  interest  to  the  general  reader.  We  must  also  premise  that 
it  is,  perhaps,  never  possible  in  a  translation  to  preserve  the  full  spirit  of  the 
ori^nal.  ' 

"  One  of  the  reproaches,"  writes  the  prince,  "  the  most  severe  which  can  be  , 
addressed  to  a  government,  —  a  reproach  which  every  day  cwght,  if  we  have 
an  opposition  tmly  national,  to  ring  in  its  ears, —  is  not  to  have  profited  by 
twelve  years  of  peace  to  organize  militarily  the  country  in  such  a  manner  that 
France  should  have  never  to  feai-  an  invasion. 

"  Since  1830,  the  budgets  of  war  have  risen  to  the  immense  sum  of  more 
than  three  milliards  and  a  half;  •  and  when,  in  1840,  rumors  of  war  came  'to 
alarm  men  in  power,  they  avowed  openly  in  the  tiibune  that  France  was  not 
ready :  for  the  infantry  needed  officers ;  the  cavalry,  liorses ;  the  artillery  and 
the  fortified  places,  supplies ;  and  the  entire  army,  a  reserve :  that  is  to  say, 
during  twelve  years  we  have  expended  moi-e  than  three  thousand  millions,  with- 
out securing  sufBcient  supplies  or  any  good  military  organization. 

"  It  is  not  sufficient  to-day  that  a  nation  should  have  a  few  hundred  cava- 
liers barbed  in  steel,  or  a  few  thousand  con4oUiere  and  mercenaiies,  to  maintMn 

•  3,500jOOO,000  francs,  eqttd  to  700,000,000  dollars. 
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its  rank  aiitl  its  iadepeinlenee :  it  noefls  minions  of  armed  men  ;  foi',  wlien  war 
bursts  forth,  tbe  nations  daali  against  each  other  in  a  mass;  and,  once  engaged 
in  tlie  struggle,  it  ia  the  genius  of  the  chief  and  the  bravery  of  the  troops 
which  decide  the  victory.  But  it  is  the  organization  alone  which  resists  in  re- 
verses, and  saves  the  countiy.  '  A  nation,'  the  emperor  has  said, '  never  wants 
men,  even  after  the  most  disastrous  wars ;  but  it  frequently  wants  soldiers.' 

"  This  maxim  ia  for  us  of  the  highesl  importance.  It  ought  to  be  engraved 
upon  every  mind.  Our  political  role,  our  isolation,  our  position  as  a  people, 
impose  upon  iis  the  duty  to  oi^anize  our  forces,  not  to  march  anew  to  conquer 
the  world,  but  to  make  ourselves  forever  secure  irom  all  invasion.  Let  us 
profit,  then,  by  our  own  misfortunes,  and  from  the  example  of  foreign  nations. 

"  111  1792,  there  was  a  people  in  Europe  which  lived  only  on  its  militaiy 
reputation.  Having  had  at  their  head  a  great  man  who  had  covered  hunself 
with  glory,  and  having  triumphed  in  many  battles  over  the  Austrians,  the 
Russians,  and  the  French,  they  placed  all  their  security  in  their  past  history. 
Frederick  was  no  more  ;  bnt  the  Prussian  army  had  still  at  its  head  some  of 
his  celebrated  generals.  Confident  in  tbe  talent  of  their  cbiefe  and  in  the 
prestige  of  the  past,  this  nation  plunged  proudly  into  battles.  But  in  tbe  first 
marehes  a  few  Fi'ench  battalions  put  them  to  flight,  and  tbe  lieutenants  of 
Frederick  bit  the  dust;  and,  when  the  French  Republic  produced  a  man  who 
surpassed  the  Pm^ian  hero  by  all  the  difference  wbicb  there  was  in  the 
impulses  which  had  elevated  them,  Prussia  was  lost  in  a  single  battle. 

"  But  tbe  Pi-ussians  knew  how  to  profit  by  their  reverses ;  and,  in  order  to 
prevent  that  another  Jena  should  come  to  destroy  in  a  day  their  country, 
tliey  established  among  themselves  the  noblest  military  organization  wliieh 
has  ever  existed  among  civilized  nations.  ' 

"  Well,  we  also,  we,  live  upon  our  past  glory.  We  have  at  our  head  the 
old  generals  of  the  emperor ;  bnt  the  terrible  example  of  Waterloo  has  not 
profited  us,     AVe  are  without  defence. 

"  We  ut^e  the  comparison  to  prove  that  we  are  not  here  considering  a  law 
of  detsuls,  but  a  question  of  principle,  a  question  of  existence.    Tbe  problem 


"  To  resist  a  coalition,  France  needs  an  immense  army  composed  of  disci- 
plined men ;  more,  it  needs  that  that  army  should  still  be  able  to  re-organize 
itself  with  disciplined  men  in  case  of  a  first  reveree.  Now,  since  there  is  no 
state  which  can,  without  exhaustion,  maintain  constantly  in  service  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  men,  it  is  necessary  to  have  reconrae  to  a  system  which  may 
offer  the  greatest  possible  advantages  in  time  of  war,  without  occasioning  too 
heavy  burdens  in  time  of  peace. 

"  Such  is  the  problem ;  and  conseijhontly,  thus  stnted,  the  question  gi'ows  in 
magnitude. 

"  Indeed,  if  the  military  organization  of  a  people  need  not  always  conform 
itself  to  tbe  nature  of  that  people,  to  its  pohtical  position,  to  its  social  state, 
it  would  require  but  little  time  to  decide  upon  tbe  best  means  of  having  a 
goodaiTuy;  for  tbe  question  would  limit  itself  to  tbe  endeavor  to  raise  the 
largest  possible  number  of  soldiers,  and  to  keep  them  under  the  flag  for  the 
longest  possible  time.    For  the  man  who  has  remained  si-'C  years  ia  a  regiment, 
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as  in  France,  is  better  disciplined  than  he  who  has  been  there  but  three  yeara, 
jis  in  Prussia ;  but  he  whose  engagement  lasts  ten  years,  as  in  England,  or 
twenty  years,  as  in  Austria  and  in  Russia,  will  be  a  much  better  soldier  still. 
The  question  is  political  rather  than  military." 

We  regret  that  oar  space  will  not  permit  us  to  copy  the  whole  of  this  valu- 
able paper,  every  page  of  which  is  full  of  interest  and  instruction.  A  few 
sentences  more  only  will  we  quote:  — 

"  Montesquieu  has  remarked,  that  that  which  contributed  most  to  fender  the 
Romans  masters  of  the  world  was,  that,  having  fdugbt  successively  against  all 
the  nations,  they  always  renonneed  their  own  usages  as  soon  as  they  found 
others  which  were  better.  Without  pretending  to  the  empire  of  the  world, 
let  US  follow  their  example ;  and  let  us  take  from  foreign  nations  all  which 
can,  with  advantage,  be  adapted  to  ouv  manners ;  but  let  us,  on  the  contrary, 
repel  with  energy  those  things  which  are  opposed  to  our  nature  and 'our 
needs. 

"  The  great  art  consists  in  choice.  Thus,  instead  of  attempting  to  introduce 
into  France  the  aristocratic  constitution  of  England,  we  could  wish  that  our 
statesmen  \vould  adopt  from  Great  Britain  the  institutions  which  protect 
individual  liber-ty;  which  develop  the  spirit  of  association,  and  fonis  the  spirit 
of  law.  We  could  wish  that  they  would  import  from  _Gennany  her  system 
of  public  instruction,  of  municipal  and  miUtary  organization." 

After  minutely  describing  his  plan  for  arming  the  nation,  and  the  expense 
the  piince  continues :  — 

"France  would  then  have  for  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  million  fi'ancs  a 
million  and  a  half  of  disciplined  men ;  for  it  is  impoi-tant  to  observe  that  these 
fifteen  hundred  thousand  men  would  have  all  either  passed  four  years  under  the 
flag,  or  have  mantenvred  during  seven  yeai^,  twice  a  year,  with  the  ti'oops  of 
the  line.  And  this  military  force  would  be  the  more  imposing,  since  a  tele- 
graphic order  would  sufiice  to  put  these  whole  fifteen  hundred  thousand  men 
under  arms,  ready  to  march,  and  almost  without  any  extraordinary  expense. 

"To-day,  on  the  contrary,  France  expends,  with  supplementary  credits, 
nearly  four  hundred  millions  for  her  army ;  and  exclusive  of  the  effective  force 
of  thirty  thousand  men  necessary  for  Algeria,  the  fourfeen  thousand  gen- 
darmes, the  veterans,  the  gariison  of  Paris  and  of  Lyons,  it  has  not  two 
hundred  thousand  men  to  defend  our  frontiers ;  wliile,  upon  the  line  of  the 
Rhine  alone,  more  than  five  hundred  thousand  men  could  be  mai-shalled 
against  us  in  fifteen  days. 

"Now,  we  ask  all  candid  men,  Is  it  not  time  to  profit  by  this  season  of  peace 
to  put  France  in  a  state  to  i-esist  invasion  ?  and  is  not  a  system  analogous  to 
that  which  we  have  proposed  the  best  which  can  be  adopted?  —  a  system 
which  the  emperor  himself  suggested  to  the  council  of  state  when  he  wrote, 
'  Pursue,  then,  the  organization  of  the  National  Guard ;  let  each  citizen  know 
his  post  in  time  of  need ;  let  M.  Cambaceres,  for  instance,  be  prepared  to  seize 
a  musket  if  danger  require  it ;  and  then  you  will  have  truly  a  nation  of  solid 
masonry  which  can  defy  the  ages  and  men.' "  • 

•  CEuvres  de  Kapoleon  III.,  torn,  iii.  pp.  301-323,  first  published  in  llic  Progres  liu  Pas- 
de-Calais,  mai,  1843. 
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One  more  example  we  will  give,  mMnly  to  show  the  rhetorical  ability  with 
which  the  prince  invegted,  with  the  charm  of  eloquence,  themes  apparently  the 
most  forbidding.  The  intelligent  reatler  will  also  observe,  tbat,  upon  whatever 
subject  he  writes,  every  thought  is  directly  or  indii-ectly  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  one  great  object  of  his  ambition,  —  the  i-estoration  to  France  of  the 
democratic  principles  of  the  empire  of  Napoleon,  The  celebrated  philoso- 
pher, M.  Arago,  had  ma^e  inquiries  of  the  prisoner  of  Ham,  through  his 
colleague  in  the  municipal  council  of  Paris,  respecting  "The  Mathematical 
Stui^ies  of  ITapoIeon."  The  prince  replied  in  the  following  letter  to  M. 
Thayer,  dated  Sept.  6, 1842  ;  — 

"My  beak  Mossieub  Thatee,  —  The  letter  you  have  written  me  has 
afforded  me  much  pleasure ;  for  it  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  heard  from  you. 
I  shall  be  very  happy  to  be  of  any  service  to  the  celebrated  savant  of  whom 
yoij  have  spoken  to  me,  in  furnishing  him  with  new  details  upon  the  mathe- 
matical studies  of  the  emperor :  but,  unfortunately,  I  know  but  little  upon 
the  subject;  and  General  Montholon,  whose  memory  I  have  inten-ogated,  can 
recall  but  few  important  facts,  Nevertheless,  I  will  ^ve  you  my  ideas  and  my 
personal  recollections.    Ton  can  make  such  use  of  them  as  you  may  wish. 

"It  is  certain  that  the  emperor  was  distinguished  at  the  school  at  Brienne 
by  his  application  to  mathematics.  He  had  studied  them  in  Bezout,  and 
(  Bezout  remained  his  favorite  author.  He  Has  never  forgotten  the  friends  of 
his  youth.  His  ta'ite  for  the  exact  sciences  it  is  easy  to  explain.  That  which 
distinguishes,  I  think,  great  men,  that  which  inspires  their  ambition,  that 
which  renders  them  absolute  in  their  wishes,  is  the  love  of  truth.  Thus  tlie 
emperor,  in  his  youth,  prefen-ed  to  other  sciences  those  which  always  give 
results  incontestable,  and  uninfluenced  by  trickery  and  unfairness ;  hut  his 
mind,  entirely  practical,  had,  from  the  be^nniug,  retained,  above  all,  that  p<Jr- 
tion  of  mathematics  which  was  available  to  solve  all  the  problems  of  general 

"  In  science,  as  in  politics,  he  rejected  theories  or  principles  in  which  he 
.  saw  no  immediate  application ;  and  it  is  perhaps  for  that  reason  that  he  pre- 
ferred the  practical  genins  of  Monge  to  the  transcendent  genius  of  Laplace. 
He  certainly  highly  esteemed  the  latter;  but  he  did  not  like  that  a  philoso- 
pher should  always  shut  himself  up  within  himself,  and  should  be  approach- 
able only  by  the  initiated.  To  promote  the  advancement  of  science  was 
doubtless  a  great  merit ;  but  to  difiiise  science  among  the  people  was,  in  his 
eyes,  a  much  greater  merit  still.  Therefore  how  greatly  would  he  have  ap- 
preciated 'your  illustrious  colleague,  M.  Arago,  who  possesses  in  so  eminent 
a  degree  those  two  faculties  so  diiEcult  to  be  united  in  the  sarae  man,  —  to  be 
the  grand  priest  of  Science,  and  to  know  how  to  initiate  the  common  people 
into  her  mysteries  1 

"The  emperor  had  an  astonishing  memory  for  numbers;  and  he  never 
forgot  the  numbers  expreswng  the  products  of  the  diiferent  elements  of  our 
dvil  and  military  organization.  My  mother  has  frequently  mentioned  having 
seen  the  emperor  calculate  before  her  the  most  complicated  movements  of 
his  troops;  remembering  the  position  of  each  corps,  the  relative  position  of 
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tlie  forces  to  eacli  other,  the  iinmber  of  the  regiments,  aucl  the  time  which 
each  one  would  require  to  traYSrae  a  ^ven  distance. 

"Tou  know,  perhaps,  that  on  one  occasion,  while  veiifying  the  accounts  of 
the  treasury,  in  which  was  recorded  the  passage  of  troops  through  Paris,  lie 
afflrmed,  in  contradiction  to  the  statement  of  the  administi'ation,  that  the 
Thirty.-second  Regiment  had  never  passed  through  Paris.  Inquiry  was  made, 
and  it  was  fonnd^that  it  had  only  gone  to  St.  Denis ;  but,  as  that  city  had 
no  military  paymaster,  the  sum  which  had  been  furnished  to  the  regiment 
had  been  credited  to  the  account  of  Pai-is. 

"In  judging  only  superficially,  one  would  say  that  this  &cility  of  calcu- 
lation, and  this  surprising  memory,  indicated  a  mind  arithmetical  rather  than 
mathematical.  But,  in  analyzing,  one  perceives  that  that  which  appears  to  us 
as  R  simple  proportion  is  indeed  the  result  of  high  combinations.  The  banker, 
who  seeks  the  product  of  a  simple  or  compound  interest,  only  performs  the 
ciphering  of  a  schoolboy:  but  he  who  introduces  into  his  combinations  as 
the  unknown  quantities  of  an  equation  all  the  physical  and  moral  causes 
whicli  support  life,  which  assist  to  move  or  to  conquer  an  army ;  he  who  cal- 
culates how  fai'  a  grand  word,  which,  penetrates  to  the  soul  of  his  aoldiera, 
c!in  multiply  their  force ;  and  who  fixes  their  number  according  to  the  sym- 
pathies or  the  repulsions  which  the  flag  of  French  democracy  munt  expect 
to  encounter  among  foreign  peoples,  —  surely  he  is  more  than  an  antbmeti- 
cian :  he  resolves  the  grandest  problems  of  transcendent  mathematics ;  for 
at  the  end  of  his  calculations  are  to  be  found,  as  the  result,  glory,  nationality, 
civilization. 

"  Frequently  the  emperor  interested  himself  in  the  house-keeping  expenses 
of  his  family.  One  day,  probably  pre-oceupied  by  some  question  of  finance,  he 
stepped  forward  to  my  mother,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  company,  and  said 
aloud,  — 

"'Hortense,  how  much  do  you  spend  for  your  kitchen,  and  how  much  for 
your  stable  ? ' 

" '  Sire,'  she  replied, '  I  do  not  remember.' 

"'Well,'  he  added,  'you  are  a  simpleton.  One  can  always,  with  a  few 
figures,  retain  the  memory  of  one's  expenses.  In  every  house  well  regiilated, 
there  is  expended  not  more  than  one-quarter  of  the  income  for  the  kitchen, 
and  one-fifth  for  the  stable.' 

"At  another  time,  reducing  to  a  formula  rules  for  our  conduct,  be  said, 
'In  every  thing  which  one  undertakes,  it  ia  necessary  to  give  two-thirds  to 
reason,  and  one-third  to  chance.  Augment  the  first  fi-action,  you  will  be 
pudilanimous;  augment  the  second,  you  will  be  i-ash.' 

"At  St,  Helena,  his  soul  imbittered  with  so  many  chagrins,  he  wished  to 
divert  himself  by  occupying  his  mind  with  subjects  which  would  not  recall 
painful  memories :  then  he  revelled  among  figures  as  a  poet  dreams  in  verae. 
Sometimes  be  planned,  as  General  Montholon  has  informed  me,  new  con- 
stractions  for  militaiy  bridges,  and  calculated  their  powei-s  of  resistance; 
sometimes  he  compared  the  I'apidity  of  his  strategic  movements  with  tlie 
movements  of  the  ancient  generals;  sometimes  he  verified  upon  paper  if  it 
would  be  possible  that  an  army  coi'ps  shoufd  intrench  itself  every  night  as 
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the  Roman  legions  did,  and  in  that  event  he  calculated  tlie  siniount  of  ex- 
cavation and  of  embankment  it  would  be  possible  to  execute  in  so  short  a 
time.  In  fine,  he  occasionally  occupied  himself  with  statistics,  and  sought 
the  solution  of  a  problem,  which,  under  his  reign,  had  intensely  interested  ]um, 
—  the  extinction  of  mendicity. 

"  To  recapitulate :  the  emperor  Lad  thoroughly  studied  mathematics,  and 
placed  that  science  above  all  others.  Nevertheless,  being  a  man  of  synthesis 
rather  than  a  man  of  analysis,  he  only  occupied  himself  with  problems  of 
direct  application.  He  said  that  drawing  and  the  exact  sciences  gave 
accuracy  to  the  mind;  that  drawing  taught  one  to  see,  and  mathematics 
taught  one  to  think.  He  believed,  nevertheless,  that  it  was  important  not 
to  overtask  the  brain  of  the  young,  or  to  fatigue  the  mind  by  the  study  of 
analysis  too  profound. 

"Permit  me  to  close  by  a  general  philosophic  view.  Great  men  have 
always  a  gi-eatr  influence  upon  the  generations  which  follow  them,  altliough 
that  influence  may  be  frequently  denied  and  combated.  It  is  thus  that  the 
influence  of  Charlemagne  made  ifcself  felt  through  many  ages ;  and,  even  to 
the  pi-esent  day,  the  education  of  the  young  obeys  the  impulse  given  by  that 
great  man.  At  the  epoch  in  which  Christianity  arose  among  the  barbarians 
ontside  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  Church  was  the  light  of  science,  the  hope 
of  civilization.  By  it  alone  was  it  possible  to  soften  the  manners  and  control 
the  conduct  of  men  of  arms. 

"  Charlemagne  availed  himself  of  the  prestige  of  the  Church,  recalled  it  to 
the  severity  of  Its  piineiples,  and  gave  it  a  gi-and  preponderance.  To  gain 
access  to  the  Church,  which  then  held  possession  both  at  Constantinople  and 
at  Rome,  it  was  necessary  to  understand  Latin  and  Greek.  TJjese  two 
languages  were  then  the  base  of  all  science;  the  necessary  road  which  one 
must  traverae  in  order  to  pass  from  ignorance  to  knowledge,  from  barbarism 
to  civilization. 

"  Kow,  though  our  social  state  has  entirely  changed  during  a  thousand  years, 
though  the  gates  of  science  have  been  broken  open  by  tlie  laity,  it  was  still, 
until  within  fifty  years,  the  ecclesiastical  metliod  which  was  followed  in 
education :  and  it  required  a  revolution  like  that  of  1789,  and  a  man  lilce  Na- 
poleon, to  elevate  above  the  dead  languages. the  physical  and  mathematical 
sciences,  which  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  our  present  society;  for  they  form 
workers  instead  of  creating  idlers. 

"  In  polities,  as  in  edacation,  to  replace  the  edifice  of  Charlemagne  —  such 
was  the  mission  of  the  emperor ;  hut  time  failed  him  in  that  as  in  every  thing 
else.  And  is  it  not  inconceivable,  that,  at  the  present  day,  there  should  be 
required  an  examination  in  Latin  to  enter  the  polytechnic  and  military 
schools?  Latin  in  the  nineteenth  century  to  leai'n  to  oonstrnct  ships  of  war 
or  fortified  places !  — Latin,  to  learn  to  throw  cannon-balls,  or  to  apply  to  the 
arts  chemical  and  mechanical  sciences  1 

"It  is  in  maKng  such  comparisons  that  one  acquires  the  aad  conviction,  that 
even  enlightened  minds  are  often  the  slaves  of  prejudice  and  of  routine. 
Habits  the  most  futile  and  useless  have  wide^preading  roots  in  the  past; 
and  tliongii,  at  first  view,  it  would  seem  that  a  breath  would  destroy  them, 
they  often  resist  the  convulsions  of  society  and  tlio  eflbrts  of  a  grc;it  man. 
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"  If  this  letter  does  not  entirely  respond  to  tbe  letters  which  yon  have 
addressed  to  me,  you  will,  nevertheless,  see  in  it,  I  hope,  the  wish  to  do  some- 
thing which  may  be  agreeable  to  you  and  to  M.  Arago,  whose  scientific  genius 
no  one  can  admire  more  than  I  do.  Have  the  kindness  to  remember  me  to 
Madame  Thayer  and  to  the  Duke  of  Eadita,  and  believe  in  my  seutinicuts  of 
high  esteem  and  friendship,  "  Louis  ITapolbos"  Eoxapakte."  * 

The  pen  of  the  prince  was  never  idle.  Scarcely  has  he  written  a  page 
which  is  not  worthy  of  preservation.  His  collected  works  fill  eleven  volumes, 
—  two  in  folio,  three  iu  quarto,  and  six  in  royal  octavo.  We  have  hardly 
space  even  to  allude  to  many  of  these  writings.  They  nearly  all  bear  dli-ectly 
upon  questions  of  great  practical  interest.  In  the  quotations  we  have  made, 
we  have  been  guided  hy  the  endeavor  to  introduce  the  reader  to  the  mind 
of  the  prince,  to  liis  political  views,  to  his  social  and  moral  instincts.  One  of 
the  most  important  works  which  he  published  from  his  prison  in  Ham  was 
upon  "The  Extinction  of  Pauperism."  It  was  published  in  May,  lS-14.  In 
iiis  preface,  he  says, — 

"  I  ought  to  say  a  word  in  explanation  of  the  title  of  this  pamphlet.  It 
may  be  said,  as  a  literaiy  man  of  much  merit  has  already  remarked  to  me, 
that  the  words,  *  Extinction  of  Pauperism,'  do  not  well  express  a  writing  which 
has  for  its  single  aim  the  welfai'e  of  the  working-class.  It  is  true  that  there 
is  a  gi'eat  difference  between  the  misery  which  arises  from  the  unnatui'al 
stagnation  of  labor  and  that  pauperism  which  is  often  the  result  of  vice. 
Yet  it  may  be  affirmed  that  the  one  is  the  immediate  consequence  of  the 
other ;  for  to  diffuse  throngh  the  working-classes,  which  are  the  most  numer- 
ous, comfort-,  instraction,  and  morality,  is  to  extirpate  pauperism  either  en- 
tirely, or,  at  least,  in  great  part. 

"  Thus  to  propose  measures  capable  of  initiating  the  masses  into  all  the 
benefits  of  civilization  is  to  dry  up  the  sources  of  ignorance,  vice,  and  misery. 
I  think  that  I  may,  therefore,  without  too  much  boldness,  preserve  for  my 
work  the  title  of  'The  Extinction  of  Pauperism,'  I  submit  my  reflections  to 
the  public,  in  the  hope,  that,  developed  and  put  in  practice,  they  wiil  be  use- 
ful for  the  solace  of  humanity.  It  is  natural  for  the  unfortunate  to  think  of 
those  who  suffer." 

The  first  chapter  is  thus  introduced :  "  The  riches  of  a  countiy  depend  upon 
the  prosperity  of  agiiculture  and  of  indiistiy ;  upon  the  development  of  com- 
merce, interior  and  exterior;  upon  the  just  and  equitable  diifision  of  the  public 
revenues.  There  is  not  one  of  these  elements  of  material  prosperity  which 
may  not  be  undermined  in  France  by  defects  in  our  social  condition.  All  men 
of  independent  minds  acknowledge  this.  They  differ  only  as'to  the  remedies 
to  be  applied. 

"  Ageicultubb. 

"  It  is  evident  that  tlie  extreme  division  of  properties  tends  to  the  ruin  of 
agriculture ;  and  yet  the  re-establishment  of  the  law  of  primogeniture,  which 
maintained  the  large  estates,  and  favored  agi-iculture  upon  a  large  scale,  is  an 

•  Progrba  du  Pas-de- Calais,  6  decembre,  1842. 
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impossibility.     We  must  even  congvatulsite  ouraelves  in  a  politiciil  point  of 
view  that  it  ia  so. 

"  IsDUSTEY.* 

"  This  source  of  wealth  has  at  the  present  time  neither  rule  nor  orgnuization 
nor  ^ra.  It  is  a  machine  which  worts  without  a  regulator :  it  regaicis  but 
little  the  motive-force  wliicli  it  employs.  Crushing  equally  beneath  its  wheels 
men  and  materials,  it  depopulates  the  rural  districts,  crowds  tlic  population 
into  narrow  spaces  without  air,  weakens  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body,  and 
then  casts  out  into  the  streets,  when  it  can  no  longer  make  use  of  them,  men 
who  have  sacirificecJ,  to  enrich  her,  their  strength,  their  youth,  their  existence.  » 
A  trao  Saturn  of  labor,  Industry  devours  her  children,  and  lives  only  by  their 
'death. 

"3Iust  we,  to  repair  these  defects,  place  lier  under  a  yoke  of  iron?  wi-est 
fi'om  her  that  liberty  which  is  her  life  ?  kill  her,  in  a  word,  because'  she  kills, 
without  taking  account  of  the  immense  benefits  she  confers?  But  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  do  something :  for  society  is  not  a  fictitious  being ;  it  is  a  body  of 
flesh  and  bones,  which  can  prosper  only  when  all  the  parts  which  compose  it 
are  in  a  state  of  perfect  health.  A  remedy  is  required  for  the  evils  of  indus- 
try:  the  general  good  of  the  country,  the  voice  of  humanity,  the  interests 
even  of  the  government,  Imperiously  demand  it. 

"  Inteeioe  Gommekce. 
"Interior  Commerce  sulFers,  because  Industry,  producing  too  much  in  com- 
parison with  the  small  remuneration  she  retm-ns  to  Labor,  and  Agricnltiu^  not 
prgducing  enough,  the  nation  finds  itself  composed  of  producers  who  cannot 
sell,  and  of  consumers  who  cannot  buy.  And  the  want  of  equilibrium  of  the 
situation  constrains  the  government  here,  as  in  England,  to  go  even  to  China 
to  seek  some  thousands  of  consumers  in  the  presence  of  millions  of  French 
or  of  English  who  are  destitute  (jf  every  thing;  and  who,  if  they  were  able  to 
purchase  food  and  clothing,  would  create  a  commercial  movement  f;ir  more 
considerable  than  the  most  advantageous  treaties. 

"  ExTEEioR  Commerce. 
"  The  causes  wliioli  paralyze  our  exportation  from  France  are  too  nenrly 
allied  to  polities  for  us  to  speak  of  them  here.  Let  it  suffice  us  to  say  that 
the  quantity  of  merchandise  which  a  country  exports  is  always  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  nupiber  of  bullets  which  she  can  send  to  her  enemies  when  her 
lienor  and  her  dignity  demand  it.  The  events  which  have  recently  passed  in 
China  are  a  proof  of  this  trath.    Let  us  now  speak  of  taxes. 

"  IsirosT. 

"France  Is  one  of  the  most  heavily  taxed  countries  of  Europe.     She  wojild, 

perhaps,  be  the  richest  country,  were  the  public  fortune  distributed  In  a  more 

equitable  manner.    The  raising  of  taxes  may  he  compared  to  the  action  of 

the  sun,  which  draws  up  the  vapors  from  the  earth,  to  distribute  them  again 

«  L'lndusbi'iB.  —  By  tiis  word,  the  French  convey  the  idea  which  we  woold  convey  by  the  two 
words  "  tj-Bdcs "  and  "  njanufactures." 
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in  the  form  of  rain,  over  all  those  places  which  have  need  of  water,  that  they 
may  be  fruitful  and  prodactive.  When  this  restitution  operates  regularly, 
fertility  ensues ;  but  when  the  sky,  in  its  wrath,  pours  down  the  absorbed 
vapors  in  storms,  in  waterspouts,  in  tempests,  the  germs  of  prodaction  are 
destroyed,  and  sterility  is  the  result,  because  it  gives  to  some  places  far  too 
much,  and  to  others  not  enongh.  Still,  whatever  may  have  been  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere,  bcQefieial  or  hurtful,  it  is  almost  always,  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  the  same  quantity  of  water  which  has  been  taken  up  and  given  back. 
The  distribution  alone  makes,  then,  the  difference.  Equitable  and  regular,  it 
creates  abundance ;  lavish  and  partial,  it  causes  dearth. 

"  It  is  the  same  in  the  effects  of  a  good  or  a  bad  administration.  If  the 
sums  raised  each  year  fi'om  the  generality  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  for 
unproductive  purposes,  —  as  in  creating  useless  appointments,  erecting  steriJe 
monuments,  in  maintaining  in  the  midst  of  profound  peace  an  army  more 
expensive  than  that  which  conquered  at  Aasterlitz,  —  the  tax,  in  that  case,  be- 
comes aa  insnppoitable  burden ;  it  exhausts  the  country ;  it  absorbs  without 
returning.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  these  resources  are  employed  to  create 
new  elements  of  production,  to  establish  the  equilibrium  of  riches,  to  destroy 
misery  in  promoting  and  organizing  labor,  to  cure,  in  fine,  the  evils  which 
Civilization  brings  with  her,  then,  certainly,  the  tax  becomes,  as  was  once  said 
by- a  minister  at  the  tribune,  the  best  investment  for  the  public. 

"  It  is,  then,  in  the  budget  that  we  must  seek  the  first  support  for  every  sys- 
tem which  has  for  its  aim  the  relief  of  the  working-class.  Savings-banks  are, 
doubtless,  useful  for  the  class  of  workmen  who  are  in  easy  cirenmstances : 
they  furnish  them  the  means  of  making  an  advantageous  investment  of  the 
small  snms  which  their  economy  can  save.  But  for  the  numerous  class  which 
has  no  supei-fluity,  and  consequently  no  means  of  saving,  that  system  is  en- 
tirely useless.  To  attempt  to  alleviate  the  miseries  of  men  who  have  nothing 
to  live  upon,  in  proposing  to  them  to  lay  aside  every  year  something  of  that 
which  they  have  not,  is  derision  or  absurdity. 

"What  is,  then,  to  be  done?  This  is  our  reply.  Our  law  for  the  equal 
division  of  landed  estates  ruins  agriculture.  We  must  remedy  this  evil  by  an 
association,  which,  employing  all  the  unoccupied  hands,  re-creates  lai'ge  estates 
and  extended  culture  without  any  injury  to  our  political  principle. 

"Manufacturing  interests  (rjWMsJn'e)  continually  call  men  into  the  cities, 
and  enervate  them.  WS  must  recall  into  the  country  the  overplus  of  the 
cities,  and  renovate  their  minds  and  their  bodies  by  the  fresh  air. 

"  Tlie  working-classes  possess  nothing :  we  must  make  them  landholders. 
They  have  no  fortune  but  their  hands ;  we  must  give  to  these  hands  employ- 
ment useful  for  all.  They  are  as  a  tribe  of  Helots  in  the  midst  of  a  tribe  of 
Sybarites :  we  must  give  them  a  place  in  society,  and  attach  their  interests 
to  the  soil.  They  are  now  without  oi^anization,  and  without  ties ;  without 
lights,  and  without  a  future :  we  must  give  them  rights  and  a  future  by  rais- 
ing them  to  self-respect  through  association,  education,  and  good  order." 

We  can  only  give  veiy  briefly  the  plan  which  the  prince  proposes  and 
minutely  elucidates  for  the  accomplishment  of  these  important  results.    He 
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says,  that,  for  the  promotion  of  a  project  so  worthy  of  the  rlemocratic  and 
enlightened  spirit  of  the  present  age,  there  is  necessary,  —  flret,  a  law; 
secondly,  the  wise  investment  of  funds  taken  from  the  budget ;  and,  thirdly, 
oi-ganization.  He  states,  that  in  France,  according  to  official  statistics,  there 
are  about  twenty  million  acres  of  uncultivated  land  which  are  almost  profit- 
less. He  proposes  that  the  government  should  assign  these  lands  to  the 
Workmen's  Association,  to  be  cultivated  by  agricultural  colonies;  and  that  the 
state  should  furnish  the  necessaiy  funds,  which,  he  says,  would  prove  a  "  mag- 
nificent investment."  The  most  minute  and  careful  calcalationa  are  made  to 
show  the  mode  of  operation  and  the  wisdom  of  the  measure.  No  impartial 
man  can  read  these  pages  without  admiring  the  spirit  of  wisdom  ant!  hnmanity 
displayed  npon  every  page,  without  being  convinced  thnt  the  writer  has  at 
lieart  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

"  The  masses,  without  organization,"  he  writes,  "  ai-e  nothing ;  organized, 
they  ai'e  every  thing.  Without  organization,  they  can  neither  speak,  nor  make 
themselves  underetood ;  they  can  neither  hear,  nor  receive  a  common  impres- 
sion. On  tlie  one  hand,  the  voice  of  twenty  millions  of  men  scattered  over  a 
vast  territory  is  lost  in  echo ;  on  the  other  hand,  tliere  Is  no  voice  sufficiently 
powerful  and  persuasive  to  cany  from  a  central  point  to  the  consciences  of 
twenty  mdlions  of  men  the  ilwaj^  «eveie  doetimes,  of  po«ei,  i\itliout  itco> 
nized  inteimedmms 

"  To-day  the  leign  of  caates  is  ended  One  cin  only  govern  bj  the  masses 
It  is  necciiaiy,  then,  to  organize  them,  that  they  may  gne  expicssion  to  then 
wishes  ;  and  to  disoiplmc  them,  that  they  may  be  duccted  and  enlightened  ^a 
to  their  tiue  inteie'-ts  To  govern  is  no  longei  to  dommite  ovei  the  people 
by  force  and  violence  it  is  to  conduct  them  towaids  a  bettei  tutiuc  m  mik 
ing  an  appeal  to  then  iCTfon  and  then  hearts  But  smce  the  masses  have 
need  to  be  instiucted  and  rendeied  moiilly  bettei,  and  since,  in  its  turn, 
authority  needs  to  be  lestiamed  ind  enhghtened  lespecting  the  inteie^ta  of 
the  greatest  narabei,  it  lb  aboie  all  things  necessiiy  thit  theie  should  be  in 
society  two  movements  equally  powerful,  —  an  action  of  government  upon 
the  masses,  and  a  i-e-action  of  the  masses  upon  government. 

"  Guided  by  these  considerations,  we  would  wish  to  create,  between  the 
workmen  and  those  'who  employ  them,  an  intermediate  class,  invested  witli 
rights  legally  recognized,  aiid  chosen  by  the  totality  of  the  workmen.  We 
would  have  the  workmen  every  year  choose  these  representatives,  or  middle- 
men, one  for  every  ten.  Good  conduct  should  be  the  only  condition  of 
eligibility.  Every  head  of  a  manufactory  or  a  farm  should  be  obliged  by  law, 
whenever  he  employed  as  many  as  ten  workmen,  to  have  a  middle-man  to 
direct  them,  and  to  give  him  a  salary  twice  as  much  as  he  pays  the  common 
laborers. 

"  These  middle-men  would  fill,  in  the  working-class,  the  same  office  which 
the  sub-officers  fill  in  the  army.  They  form  the  flret  degi-ee  in  the  social 
hierarchy ;  stimulating  the  laudable  ambition  of  all,  and  presenting  to  them  a 
recompense  easily  to  be  obtained." 

Chapter  three  treats  of  agricuhura!  associations,  and  chapter  four  contains 
tbe  estimated  expenses  and  receipts  of  such  establishments.     According  to 
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Ms  ei!cQlition%  bj  in  imraediite  expenJituie  of  about  sixty  million  dollars" 
by  the  co^ernment,  these  igiicultnral  ^aociations  woiild  in  twenty-thrce 
yeai-a  deli  a  net  pioflt  of  one  hundied  and  si\ty  million  dollars,  and  two 
bundle T  thou&ind  tamibes  woull  ha^e  been  uuppoi-ted.  France  would  be 
enriched  by  twelve  milJiona  of  new  cattle,  and  the  government  would  I'eceive 
a  revenue  of  seven  million  doilaiB  from  the  ground-rent  alone  of  the  improved 
property. 

In  the  concluding  chapter,  he  writes, "  All  men  who  feel  themselves  ani- 
mated by  a  sincere  love  for  their  fellow-creatures  desire  that  justice  bIiouIcI 
at  length  be  done  to  the  working-classes,  which  still  seem  deprived  of  all  the 
advantages  which  civilization  procures.  Our  project  gives  them  eveiy  thing 
which  elevates  the  condition  of  man,  —  competence,  education,  good  order, 
and  to  each  the  possibility  of  raising  himself  by  merit  and  skill.  Our  oi^aniza- 
tion  tends  to  nothing  less  than  to  render  at  the  end  of  a  few  years  the 
poorest  class  of  to-clay  the  richest  association  in  all  France.  ' 

"  Tliat  is  a  gi-and  and  boly  mission,  well  woi-thy  of  exciting  the  ambition 
of  men,  which  consists  in  the  endeavor  to  appease  hatreds,  to  heal  wounds, 
to  soothe  the  suiFerings  of  humanity,  by  uniting  the  citizens  of  the  same 
country  in  a  common  interest,  and  in  accelerating  a  future  which  civilization 
must  sooner  or  lifter  introduce. 

"  Two  centuries  ago,  Fontaine  uttered  this  sentence,  too  often  true,  and  yet 
so  sad,  so  destructive  of  all  society,  of  all  order,  of  all  sacred  authority:  '■Itell 
you  in  plain  terms,  —  our  enemy,  he  is  our  master.'  To-day  the  object  of 
all  enljgbtened  governments  should  be  to  devote  its  efforts  to  hasten  the 
period  when  men  may  say, — 

'■'■'■  The  triumph  of  Ckristianity  Jtas  destroyed  slavery ;  the  triumph  of  the  • 
JPrenc/ir  Hevolulion  has  put  an  end  to  serfdom/  the  triumph  of  democratiG 
ideas  has  caused  tlie  extinction  of  pauperism.' "  * 

This  treatise,  like  the  others  fi-om  the  pen  of  the  captive  piince,  was  widely 
cii'culated,  eagerly  read,  and  warmly  commended.  The  expression  of  sym- 
pathy for  the  sufferings  of  tjie  masses  touched  the  popular  heart  in  France, 
and  ied  tSe  people  to  regard  Louis  Napoleon  as  the  heir  of  the  principles  as 
well  as  of  the  great  name  of  their  beloved  empei"or.  They  regaj'ded  hia 
attempts  at  Strasbui^  and  Boulogne  as  attempts  to  come  to  their  rescue. 
Tlie  most  accomplished  scholars  in  France  admitted  the  gi-eat  ability  which 
the  prince  displayed  in  these  writings,  as  will  be  evident  from  the  following 
letter  from  the  poet  B^ranger.  It  was  dated  June  30,  1844,  and  was  in 
acknowledgment  of.  the  reception  of  a  copy  of  bis  pamphlet  upon  "  The 
Extinction  of  Pauperism."  f 

•  (Envres  de  Napoi&n  III.,  torn,  denxifeme,  pp.  107-125. 

t  "  At  Boulogne  and  Strasbnrg,  the  prinee  bad  proved  how  fnitliMIy  lie  hnd  followed  the 
first  pHTfof  his  uncle's  motto,  'All  hj  the  people.'  At  Ham,  he  showed,  by  this  pamphlet  on 
'The  Extinction  of  Panperism,'  that  ho  eqaally  nnderstood  the  second  part  of  the  device,  'All 
for  the  people.'  This  wor^,  the  result  of  long  meditation  on  the  tot  of  tlie  working^claBses, 
after  dwelling  on  the  means  of  increasing  the  agricultural  wealth  of  the  countij,  suggests  a 
plan  for  the  organization  of  labor,  having  for  its  object  the  employment  of  nnoccupied  hands. 
Nop-eater  proof  can  be  given  of  the  consistency  and  truth  of  his  character,  of  the  agreement 
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"Prince, — I  hive  tho  honor  to  tliank  jou  foi  sending  me  your  work. 
It  deserves  the  admiration  of  al!  the  fiienda  of  hnmanity  The  idea  to 
which  you  give  uttennce  in  this  too  short  pamphlet  la  one  cf  the  best  cal- 
culated to  araehoiate  the  conthtion  of  the  mdust^^l  and  hboring  ciasaes. 
It  is  not  my  p'U't,  prince,  to  judge  cf  the  nct-uncy  of  the  calculations  by 
■which  you  maiTifun  it,  but  I  can  fully  appreciate  they  value  I  have  too 
often  indulged  in  dieams  which  iiad  the  sime  objects  in  mcw  is  your  gener- 
ous intentions,  not  to  do  so.  By  a  good  fortune,  of  which  I  ara  very  proud, 
my  fireside  Utopias  singularly  approach  those  projects  which  you  develop  so 
clearly,  and  support  hy  such  unanswerable  ai^uments. 

"It  is  less  through  vanity,  piince,  that  I  here  allude  to  my  speculations, 
than  to  show  you  the  satisfaction  that  your  work  was  calculated  to  afford  me. 
It  is  noble  in  you,  in  the  midst  of  the  tediams  and  sufferings  of  captivity,  to 
interest  youi-self  thus,  piince,  with  that  portion  of  your  fellow-countrymen 
whose  evils  are  so  numerona  and  menacing-  It  is  the  best  means,  and  the 
worthiest  of  the  name  yon  bear,  to  prove  the  injustice  of  those  statesmen 
who  hesitate  so  long  in  restoring  you  to  your  liberty  and  your  native  land. 
With  the  best  wishes  that  you  may  soon  recover  both,  receive,  prince,  the 
assurance  of  my  sentiments  of  high  consideration.  I  have  the  honor,  prince 
to  he  your  very  humble  servant,  "  BiEANGEB." 

The  next  work  upon  which  the  studious  captive  entered  was  entitled 
"  The  Past  and  Future  of  Artillery."  It  was  his  intention  to  complete  it  in 
five  large  volumes,  accompanied  with  numei-ous  illusti-ations  from  his  own 
pencil.  He  was  engaged  upon  this  theme  when  other  subjects  of  more  im- 
mediate and  pressing  importance  called  off  his  attention.  The  diligence 
with  which  he  must  have  devoted  himself  to  this  work  may  be  inferred  frota 
the  fact,  that  what  he  then  wrote  now  fills  the  fourth  volume  of  the  emperor's 
writings,  —  a  royal  octavo  volume  of  four  hnndred  and  twenty-four  pages.  It 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  is  a  work  which  no  man  could  write  who  was  not 
thoroughly  conversant  both  with  the  teachings  of  history  and  the  deduc- 
tions of  science.  "It  is  a  remarkable  production,"  say  Gallix  and  Guy, 
"  and  is  regarded  by  men  conversant  with  the  subject  as  one  of  the  most 
perfect  works  npon  the  theme  of  which  it  treats."  • 

We  now  come  to  a  work  of  very  great  political  importance,  entitled  "The 
Canal  of  Nicaragua;  or,  A  Project  for  the  Junction  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans  by  Means  of  a  Canal."  It  is  not  improbable  that  it  was  the 
writing  of  this  work  which  turned  hia  attention  to  Mexico,  and  which  im- 
pressed him  so  deeply  with  the  importance  of  the  construction  of  the  canal 
for  the  commerce  of  the  world  as  to  lead  him  to  the  endeavor  to  establish 
a  stable  goveniment  in  tumultuous  and  anarchic  Mexico,  under  whose  pro- 
tection moneyed  men  would  venture  to  employ  their  capital  in  so  ijiagnifi- 
cent  an  enterprise. 

of  deeds  vfith  words,  thnn  the  maaner  in  which,  since  his  aceessioo  to  tlie  throne,  he  has  carried 
out  tlieBB  ideas,  and  the  great  deeiease  of  meniJieitj'  in  consequence."  —  The  Earig  Life  of  Lotas 
Napohaa,  cdlectedjrom  AtOheniic  Records.    London  :  p.  134. 
•  Histoire  compfete  de  Napoleon  III.,  p.  117. 
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It  appears  tii.it  the  fame  of  the  prisoner  of  Ilam  for  science  anil  for  far- 
reaching  views  had  reached  Central  America  where  many  Europeans  \yiirs 
residing.  Several  persons  of  distinction  wrote  to  him  throogh  a  Frencli 
gefltlonian  established  at  Jamaica,  to  induce  him  to  solicit  permission  to  leave 
his  prison,  and  go  to  America,  where  they  ■>  iid  thit  the  prince  would  bo  re- 
ceived with  enthusiasm,  and  whei'c  he  could  engage  in  entei'piT.ses  worthy  of 
his  iiaine  and  of  his  active  enei^ies. 

It  was  well  known  that  the  French  Go^etnment  wis  veiy  mucli  embar- 
rassed by  the  presence  of  its  fonnidable  adieiisaiy  m  France;  that  the 
puWic  sympathy  was  daily  becoming  stronger  m  his  fa\or;  that  the  liberal 
party  were  more  and  more  regarding  his  name  as  their  raliying-ory ;  and  that 
Louis  Philippe  and  his  friends  would  be  only  too  happy  to  throw  open  the 
gates  of  Ham,  if  the  captive  would  but  leave  France,  and  expend  his  tireless 
energies  upon  the  other  side  of  the  ocean. 

But  the  prince  did  not  wish  to  leave  France,  He  stiil  clung  with  strange 
tenacity  to  the  belief  that  he  waa  destined  by  Providence  to  sit  upon  the 
throne  of  his  native  land,  and  that  it  was  to  be  his  privilege  to  consecrate 
the  high  abilities  which  he  waa  conscious  that  God  had  given  to  him  to  the 
promotion  of  the  wealth  and  power  and  happiness  of  his  own  countiymeii. 
He  therefore  declined  the  invitation.  Still,  touched  by  the  marks  of  sympathy 
which  had  come  to  him  from  such  a  distance,  and  whlSih  had  even  penetrated 
the  glooms  of  a  prison  to  reach  him,  he  entered  into  a  correspondence  with  the 
gentlemen  who  Lad  so  earnestly  applied  for  his  services.  Enclosed  within 
the  walls  of  the  fortress,  the  feet  of  the  prince  could  traverse  a  space  of  but  a 
few  yards.  But  the  spirit  cannot  be  chained.  When  the  body  is  immured  in  a 
cell,  the  mind  will  launch  forth,  perhaps  with  more  vigorous  wing,  to  traverse 
the  expanse,  and  to  contemplate  those  achievements  which  only  the  most 
perfect  liberty  can  execute. 

It  so  happened  that  just  at  this  time  the  prince  received  a  visit  from  an 
officer  of  the  French  marine,  who  was  upon  the  point  of  sdling  for  Central 
America.  He  engaged  this  officer  to  make  some  investigations  upon  the 
possibility  of  cutting  a  canal,  navigable  for  ships,  which  should  connect  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  through  the  Lakes  of  Nicaragua  and  Leon.  By  a 
singular  coincidence,  just  at  this  time,  when  Louis  Napoleon  was  earnestly 
investigating  the  question  of  the  best  route  for  a  ship-canal  to  connect  the 
two  oceans,  the  French  Government  sent  an  engineer,  M.  Garella,  to  draw 
the  plans  and  to  prepare  the  estimates  for  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama. 

In  the  year  1844,  the  States  of  Guatimala,  San  Salvador,  and  Honduras, 
sent  M.  Castellon  as  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  Louis  Philippe, 
to  implore  _for  those  States  the  protection  of  the  French  Government,  and 
to  offi-'r  to  Prance,  in  return,  sigqal  commercial  advantages.  The  French 
Government  did  not  accept  the  overtures  of  M.  Castellon ;  and  he  con- 
sequently then  solicited  permission  to  visit  the  prisoner  of  Ham.  This 
request  was  granted;  and  M.  Castellon  had  an  intei-view  with  the  prince,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  discoursed  at  length  upon  the  importance  and  the 
possibility  of  a  junction  of  the  two  oceans;  and  earnestly  entreated  the  prince 
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to  repair  to  Central  America  to  place  himself  at  the  iiead  of  so  niiijostic 
an  eiitei-prise.  His  efforts,  however,  wei-e  unavailing;  and  he  subsequently 
entered  into  an  arrangement  with  a  company  in  Belgium. 

A  few  months  passed  away,  when  the  report  was  widely  circalated  tliat 
the  French  Government  was  aljout  to  grant  a  decree  of  amnesty  to  the  c;ip- 
tive  prince.  This  led  Louis  Napoleon  to  think  very  seriously  of  America, 
and  to  weigh  in  his  mind  the  gi-aad  project  which  had  so  recently  been 
submitted  to  him,  and  the.  execution  of  which  would  confer  such  honor  upon 
his  name. 

M.  Castellon,  during  his  visit  at  Ilam,  had  perceived  that  the  prince  was 
quite  femiliar  with  ail  the  points  connected  with  the  project  in  question,  and 
that  he  fully  comprehended  the  vast  benefits  which  would  be  conferred  upon 
the  States  of  Central  America  by  the  contemplated  canal.  He  therefore  en- 
treated him  to  write  out  for  publication  his  thoughts  upon  the  subject.  In 
response  to  this  request,  the  prince  addressed  a  letter  to  M.  Castellon,  con- 
tmning  his  views  upon  this  great  enteiprise  of  world-wide  importance,  and 
stating,  that,  if  he  should  be  set  at  liberty,  he  had  decided  to  cross  to  America, 
and  embark  in  the  undertaking. 

M.  Castellon,  having  received  this  eommnnieation,  translated  it  into 
Spanish.  It  was  es^erly  read,  and  produced  so  deep  an  impression  in 
Central  America,  that  ifiimediately  a  lai-ge  number  of  the  most  distingaislied 
inhabitants  addi'essed  a  petition  to  their  goveniment,  praying  that  the  execu- 
tion of  the  projected  canal  might  be  confided  exclusively  to  Prince  Louis 
Hapoleon  Bonaparte.  In  consequence  of  this  action,  M.  Castellon  wrote  to 
the  prince  the  following  letter,  dated  Leon  de  Nicaragua,  Dec.  6, 1845:*  — 

"Pkince,  —  I  have  received  with  the  greatest  pleasure  the  letter  of  your 
Highness,  dated  Aug.  12,  which  brings  to  me  the  expression  of  your  esteem 
and  friendship,  with  which  I  feel  highly  honored.  You  have  joined  to  it  the 
development  of  your  ideas  relative  to  the  canal  at  Nicaragua,  viewed  in  the 
light  which  seems  to  me  best  calculated  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  Central 
America.  Tou  at  the  same  time  acquaint  me  that  you  are  far  more  disposed 
than  when  I  fii-st  paid  you  a  visit  at  Ham  to  come  to  this  country,  in  order 
to  advance  by  your  presence  and  exertions  the  execution  of  this  great  work, 
—  suiBcient  of  itself  to  satisfy  the  most  noble  ambition;  and  that  you  are 
ready  to  accept  the  direction  without  any  other  view  than  that  of  aecomplisli- 
jng  a  task  worthy  of  the  great  name  you  bear. 

"  "Wlien  I  went  to  France  as  minister  plenipotentiary,  I  was  very  desirous, 
before  my  departure  from  Europe,  of  visiting  you  at  Ham,  I  aspired  to  the 
Jionor  of  seeing  you,  not  only  on  account  of  the  popularity  which  invested 
your  name  throughout  the  world,  but  because  I  had  myself  witnessed  in  your 
native  country  the  high  esteem  which  was  attached^to  your  character,  and  the 
sympathy  which  your  misfortunes  inspired. 

"I  admired,  prince,  your  resignation,  and  your  love  for  that  France  where 
you  are  imprisoned ;  but  I  had  a  secret  joy  in  seeing  your  spirit  exalt  itself 

•  CEnTres  de  Kapoicion  III.,  torn.  iv. :  Le  Cnnal  Ae  Niearagna ;  ou,  Prcjet  de  Joiiction  dcs 
Ocean?  Atluntique  et  Pacifiqiio  au  Mojon  d'un  Canal,    Introduction,  _ 
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in  view  of  the  immense  work  which  my  countiy  wae  about  to  imdertate,  antl 
whicli  would,  so  effectually  promote  the  progress  of  civilization.  The  inten- 
tions which  you  have  announced,  and  the  notes  added  to  your  lettei-,  have 
excited  here  the  liveliest  enthusiasm,  with  which  is  blended  the  profotindest 
gratJMide. 

"  I  am  hsippy  to  inform  your  Highness  that  the  government  of  this  State, 
fully  convinced  that  t!ie  trne  way  of  raising  the  capital  necessaiy  for  this  enter- 
prise IS  to  place  it  under  the  patronage  of  a  name,  independent,  like  yours,  in 
fortune  and  position,  and  which,  in  securing  the  confidence  of  the  two  worlds, 
will  dispel  all  fear  of  foreign  domination, — that  this  government  i-elies  upon 
your  Highness  as  the  only  person  who  can  fulfil  these  divei-se  conc^tions.  Your 
Highness,  brought  up  in  a  republic,  has  shown  by  your  noble  behavior  in 
Switzerland  to  what  extent  a  free  people  may  rely  on  your  self-denial.  And 
we  feel  convinced  that  if  your  uncle,  the  great  Napoleon,  has  rendered  himself 
immortal  by  his  victories,  your  Highness  may  acrjuire  among  us  an  equal 
glory  by  works  of  peace,  which  cause  only  teai's  of  gratitude  to  flow.  From 
the  day  in  which  you  shall  pla«e  your  foot  upon  our  soil,  a  new  ei.i  of  pros- 
perity will  commence  for  its  inhabitants. 

"  If  we  do  not  send  you  immediately  the  necessaiy  powere  for  the  commence- 
ment of  these  great  works,  it  will  be  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the 
Legislative  Chambers,  whose  intervention  is  necessary  for  the  examination  of 
a  treaty,  signed  by  me  the  last  year  with  Monsieur  the  Count  of  HoKi])esoh,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Belgian  Colonization  Company.  That  treaty  not  liaving  been  as 
favorably  received  as  I  had  expected,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  gov- 
ernment will  be  authorized  to  address  itself  to  you,  and  iviil  be  able  tlius  to 
satisfy  the  national  will.  It  seems  resolved  to  send  me  to  you  with  the  neces- 
sary instructions  to  enable  your  Highness  and  myself  to  come  to  an  under- 
standing upon  the  subject. 

"Another  cause  of  delay  is  the  recent  popular  outbreak  in  the  country. 
But  as  the  number  of  malecon  tents  is  very  small,  and  the  government  has  the 
support  of  public  opinion,  I  think  that  this  revolution  will  soon  be  appeased, 
and  that  the  ensuing  calm  will  permit  us  to  give  to  our  gi-and  enteiprise  the 
most  energetic  impulse.  The  government  is  convinced  that  the  construction 
of  the  canal,  in  giving  employment  to  all  the  unoccupied  bands,  will  be  a  new 
means  of  pacification  and  prosperity  for  a  people  so  long  a  time  harassed  by 
the  horrore  of  civil  war. 

"I  pray  your  highness  to  receive,  &q. 

"  Franc  Castellox."  * 

*  This  letWr  will  be  found  in  the  "Works  of  Naixileon  III,,  vol.  li.  p.  46;. 
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FAMILY.  REMINISCENCES. 


The  Death  of  Joseph  Bonnpiirte.  —  Sketch  of  his  Career.  —  Anecdote  of  Napoleon.  —  Petitions 
for  the  Release  of  the  Pcinoe.  —  Sickness  of  Ms  Father,  King  Louis.  —  His  Djing  Plea  to  see 
his  Son.  —  Ellbrls  of  the  Prince  to  visit  his  Djing  Father,  —  Correspondence.  —  Measures  of 
the  Government.  —Public  Dissatisfection. 

IJHILE  these  great  plans  were  under  consideratioTi,  it  was  gcn- 
grally  unclerstootl  that  the  imprisoned  prince  had  but  to  sug- 
gest to  the  government  his  readiDesa  to  retire  to  America,  no 
more  to  return  to  France,  and  his  pnBon-doors  would  be  in- 
stantly thrown  wide  open.  Joseph  Bonaparte  was  the  first 
heir  to  the  empire.  This  man,  who  had  worn  two  crowna,  the 
eldest  brother  of  the  emperor,  and  his  most  intimate  friend,  died  at  Floi-ence, 
the  28th  July,  1844,  after  a  long  and  painful  illness.  The  univei-sal  press 
of  Europe  spoke  of  the  departed  in  terms  of  respect  and  regret.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  amiable  and  vii'tuous  of  men ;  and  died  in  a  foreign  land,  at 
the  close  of  twenty-nine  yeara  of  exile  from  his  native  country. 

The  death  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  brought  Louis  Napoleon,  according  to  the 
laws  pf  hereditaiy  descent,  one  step  neai-er  to  the  imperial  throne.  There 
was  now  but  one  pei-son  between  the  young  prince  and  the  crown;  and  that 
■was  his  own  father,  Louis  Bonaparte,  then  aged,  sick,  and  dying.  Louis  Philippe, 
occupying  a  throne  which  was  based  neither  upon  hereditary  right  nor  popular 
etiiFrage,  was  increasingly  unpopulai';  and  it  was  manifest  to  all  thoughtful 
observers  that  there  must  soon  be  another  revolution  in  France,  The  captive 
of  Ham,  by  his  pen,  was  ever  keeping  his  nnme  before  the  public;  and  his 
democi-atic  ideas  were  daily  inspiring  the  Liberal  party  with  more  confidence 
in  his  ability  and  in  hia  political  principles.  The  Fortress  of  Ham  had  become 
the  tribune  from  which  the  prince  waa  continually  addressing  his  listening 
countrymen ;  and  his  name  had  become  such  a  power,  that  it  waa  mani- 
festly inexpedient  for  him  to  withdraw  from  Europe  in  view  of  the  approach- 
ing crisis,  even  though,  by  so  doing,  he  should  escape  frem  a  prison  whoso 
glooms  were  beginning  to  weigh  heavily  upon  his  soul. 

Upon  the  death  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  there  immediately  appeared  from  the 
pen  of  the  prince  a  beautiful  tribute  to  his  memory.  We  can  quote  but  a  few 
passages  from  this  work.  They  will  be  read  with  interest,  as  indicating  the 
views  entertsiined  by  the  writer  respecting  the  duties  of  a  sovereign. 
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"  Shortly  after  the  campaign  of  Austerlitz,"  writes  the  pi-ince,  "Joseph  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  an  array  which  was  to  make  the  conquest  of  the  khigilom. 
of  Naples,  and  to  expel  the  English  and  the  Russians,  who  there  upheld  the 
cruel  and  tyrannical  regime  of  Caroline.  Forty  thousand  Frenchmen  ad- 
vanced, and  soon  the  enemy  were  put  to  rout  at  Capua,  at  San  Firenzo,  at 
Lago  JTegro,  at  Campo  Tenese ;  and  the  brother  of  the  emperor  asceaded  the 
ancient  throne  of  the  Louse  of  Anjou. 

"  Surely  the  conquest  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  the  regeneration  of 
that  pait  of  Europe,  are  events  the  impoitance  of  which  disappear  before 
Marengo,  Austerlitz,  and  Jena.  But  it  is  the  duty  of  impartial  history  to 
i-enderto  each  one  the  justice  which  is  his  due,  not  judging  of  the  merits  of  the 
actor  fi'om  the  grandeur  of  the  theatre  upon  which  he  performs. 

"Joseph  profited  by  his  transient  authority  to  plant  deeply,  in  that  corner 
of  Europe,  those  institutions,  those  French  ideas,  those  principles  of  eqtiality, 
which  have  survived  his  fall.  He  undertook  the  difficult  t^k  of  ditfusing 
through  the  country,  debased  by  the  most  cruel  despotism,  the  light  of  1789. 
Twice  he  travei-sed  all  the  provinces  of  his  realm,  inquiring  in  each  locality 
I'especting  the  wants  of  its  inhabitants,  striving  to  banish  that  crushing  misery 
of  the  people,  which,  in  so  fine  a  climate,  contrasted  so  conspicuously  with  the 
beauties  of  Nature,  And  it  is  to  him  that  we  owe  the  diminution  and  the  com- 
mencing civilization  of  that  numerous  class  at  Naples  called  the  lazzaroni. 
lie  employed  them  in  labor  in  the  fields  and  on  the  roads ;  and  it  was  through 
them  that  the  beautiful  passage  of  Capo  di  Monte  was  opened. 

"Plans  were  drawn  up  for  esecuting  the  ancient  project  of  uuiting,  by  a 
canal,  the  waters  of  the  Ionian  and  the  Tyrian  Seas.  And  thus,  while  the 
emperor,  in  the  midst  of  his  gigantic  labors,  formed  the  plan  to  deepen  the  bed 
of  the  Seine,  and  to  make  Paris  a  seaport,  hia  brothers  imitated  outside  of 
France  the  same  civilizing  example.  For  while  Joseph,  at  the  extreinity 
of  the  Italian  peninsula,  labored  to  realize  an  idea  which  dated  from  the  Ro- 
mans, Prince  Eugene  commenced  deepening  the  bed  of  the  Po,  —  a  work  of 
the  gi-eatest  utility  for  Upper  Italy,  and  which,  according  to  the  design,  was 
to  be  finished' in  1830.  On  the  other  hand.  King  Louis,  in  Holland,  was  pre- 
paring to  drain  the  Lake  of  Haarlem. 

"  As  soon  as  Joseph  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  government,  he  sur- 
rounded himself,  after  the  example  of  his  brother,  with  a  council  of  state, 
composed  of  the  most  distinguished  men,  whocn  he  divided  into  special  sec- 
tions. It  was  by  this  united  assembly  that  all  plans  wore  discussed  by  men 
of  the  greatest  ability  :  by  them  all  the  important  changes  were  made  in  the 
finances,  the  administration,  the  courts  of  justice.  The  taxes  were  impai'tially 
distributed;  the  law  was  proclaimed  equal  for  all;  and  the  judiciary  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  most  upright  and  independent  men. 

"  By  his  oonciliatoiy  spiiit,  and  by  the  creation  of  a  national  guard,  Joseph 
brought  to  an  end  that  brigandage  which  had  long  infested  the  country.  By 
his  sagacious  measures,  he  destroyed  feudal  rights,  through  the  intervention  of 
the  nobles  tliemeelves ;  he  suppressed  convents  by  the  personal  intervention 
of  the  clei^y;  and  he  prepared  the  future  of  a  new  and  enlightened  genera- 
tion by  establishing  a  great,  number  of  civil  and  military  schools,  many  of 
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which  exist  to  tlie  present  day.  In  fine,  lie  opened  a  gran'l  road  even  to 
Reggio;  lie  brought  nnder  cultivation  a  large  pait  of  the  temtoiy  called 
Tavoliere  dj  Puglia;  he  moved  back  the  cnatom-honsea  to  the  frontiei-s;  he 
eotnnienced  the  embeUishments  of  the  capital ;  and,  at  the  end  of  the  short 
space  of  two  years,  this  coantry,  lately  barbaric,  was  pacified,  regenerated, 
enriched,  by  the  persevering  efibi1.H  of  a  worthy  son  of  our  revolution. 

"  But  it  was  needful  that  the  oldest  brother  of  the  emperor  should  have  a 
task  more  ardnous  to  fulfil.  His  cares  could  not  be  bounded  by  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  when  Europe  was  in  flames,  and  when  the  old  thrones  were  crum- 
bhng,  one  after  another,  before  the  thunderings  of  our  artillery.  It  was  not 
without  regi'et  that  Joseph  left  the  cha?ming  shoi-es  of  Capri  and  of  Ischia.  to 
submit  himself  to  his  brother  in  1808  at  Bayonne.  It  required  a  combination 
of  imperious  circumstances  to  force  him  to  accept  the  crown  of  Spain.  But 
the  emperor  had  informed  him  that  Charles  IV.  had  declared  his  unwillingness 
to  return  to  Spain  without  the  prince  of  peace,  who  was  the  object  of  popular 
hatred  ;'  that  Ferdinand  was  a  man  without  merit,  and  faithless,  who  could  not 
be  trusted;  and,  besides,  that  the  example  of  .1  son  dethroning  his  father  was 
a  spectacle  too  revolting  to  be  exhibited  to  Europe;  that,  in  fine,  the  Junta 
assembled  at  Bayonne  regarded  his  acceptance  as  the  only  means  of  escaping 
fi'om  their  difiiculties.  Joseph  accepted,  not  from  ambition,  but  through  a 
sense  of  duty. 

"  The  first  congratulations  which  the  new  kiog  received  were  from  Ferdi- 
nand,—  fi'om  the  very  man  whose  throne  he  was  occupying;  a  convincing 
proof  of  the  worthlessness  of  him  whom  he  had  replaced.  Strong  in  the 
support  of  all  the  Spaniards  assembled  at  Bayonne,  Joseph  thoiight  that  the 
Spanish  soil  was  as  prepared  as  that  of  Naples  for  thorough  regeneration. 
Faithful  to  his  antecedents,  wishing  to  employ  only  persuasion  and  gentleness 
to  establish  his  authority,  he  requested  Ijis  brother  to  withdraw  all  the  French 
troops  from  Spain,  that  he  might  obtain  the  suffi-ages  of  the  nation  without  the 
presence  of  foreign  troops,  and  trusting  to  the  success  of  a  loyal  appeal  made 
to  the  chivalric  character  of  the  Spanish  people. 

"  If  the  course  of  events  rendered  this  result  impossible,  we  must  at  least 
admit  that  it  was  not  wanting  in  grandeur;  and  that  it  was  not  the  love  of 
power  alone  which  inspired  the  ambition  of  Joseph,  but  the  desire  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  Spain.  As  at  Naples,  he  began  to  gather  ai-ound  him  the 
most  distinguished  men,  and  to  replace  all  the  abuses  of  the  ancient  rdrfime 
by  institutions  modelled  from  those  of  France.  But  neither  the  elevated  spirit 
of  Joseph,  nor  the  valor  of  our  troops,  could  conquer  Spanish  fimaticism, 
excited  j^ainst  us  by  the  hatred  of  the  monks,  and  sustained  by  the  ai'mics 
of  England.  The  mission  of  Joseph,  which  was  in  entire  accord  with  the 
goodness  of  his  heart  and  the  philosophical  cast  of  \ns  ideas,  was  entirely 
pacific.  Events  forced  him  to  be  only  a  soldier.  Although  he  was  wanting 
neither  in  courage,  nor  in  that  decision  of  character  so  essential  in  the  midst 
of  the  critical  events  of  war,  he  could  not  always  impress  upon  the  movements 
of  the  difFerent  corps  of  the  army  that  unity  of  action  so  necessaiy  to  success, 
because  there  was  no  one  but  the  emperor  capable  of  repressing  that  jealousy 
.among  the  marshals  which  ofl;en  caused  the  failure  of  the  wisest  comhi- 
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"  Ifeveitheless,  Joseph  accomplisbecl  al!  tlie  gootl  which  it  was  possible  to 
accomplish  in  the  short  interval  which  the  cares  of  war  left  to  him ;  and  all 
his  efforts  tended  especially  to  avoid  the  effusion  of  blood,  and  to  receive  the 
cixiwn  from  the  fi-ee  consent  of  the  Spanish  people.  With  this  end  in  view, 
ie  issued  a  solemn  declaration,  through  which  he  summoned  a  central  congress 
at  Grenada  to  decide  this  simple  question,  — 

" '  Shall  we,  or  shall  we  not,  accept  the  Mng  and  the  con&titution  offered  by 
the  Congress  of  Jiaponne  f ' 

"If  the  nation  accepted,  at  the  gathering  of  this  national  assembly,  Joseph 
promised  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  ti-oops,  and  his  entire  submission  to 
the  will  of  the  nation  legally  expressed.  But  what  are  intentions  the  most 
pure,  in  the  midst  of  events  which  dash  onward,  and  passions  roused  to  frejjzy  ? 
Stakes  planted  in  the  path  of  a  rushing  torrent.  The  fury  of  the  flood  sweeps 
them  away.    History  alone  collects  them." 

After  describing  briefly  the  events  which  speedily  en  uel  he  wiitcs  Jo 
seph  saw  clearly  that  his  plans  of  pacification  could  not  be  leiliae  1  ^nd  1  e 
wrote  then  to  his  brother  the  following  letter,  which  dej  icts  completely  tl  l 
honorable  character  of  the  man :  — 

MiDEiD    March  23    l'*i 

'"  '  Slim,  — When,  a  year  ago,  I  asked  the  advice  of  your  M  lestj  bttaie 
my  return  to  Spain,  you  induced  me  to  return  :  theiefoie  I  ■un  heie  ^  on  Imd 
the  Itindness  to  say  to  me  that  I  could  at  any  time  leave  the  country,  if  the 
hopes  we  had  conceived  should  not  be  realized.  In  that  case,  your  Majesty 
assured  me  an  asylum  in  the  ^outheni  part  of  the  empii-e,  between  which  and 
Moifontaine  I  could  divide  my  residence, 

" '  Sire,  events  have  deceived  my  hopes.  I  have  not  done  any  good,  and  I 
have  no  longer  the  hope  of  doing  any.  I  entreat,  therefore,  permission  of 
your  Majesty  to  allow  nie  to  restore  to  his  hands  the  right  to  the  crown  of 
Spain,  which  he  condescended  to  transmit  to  me  four  yeare  ago.  In  accepting 
the  crown  of  this  country,  I  have  never  had  any  other  object  in  view  than  the 
happiness  of  this  vast  monarchy.  It  has  not  been  in  my  power  to  accomplish 
it.  I  entreat  yoar  Majesty  to  receive  me  as  one  of  his  subjects,  and  to  be 
assured  that  he  will  have  no  one  to  serve  him  more  faithfully  than  the  friend 
whom  Nature  has  given  to  him.  "'Joseph.'" 

This  beautiful  memorial  from  the  pen  of  the  prince,  which  from  beginning  to 
end  is  full  of  historic  interest,  occupies  forty-five  pages  in  the  second  volume 
of  "Les  CEuvres  de  Napoleon  III."  A  few  of  the  closing  paragi'aphs  we  must 
quote,  not  merely  in  view  of  their  tnhei'ent  interest,  but  as  containing  a  strik- 
ing exhibition  of  the  general  opinions  and  social  affections  of  the  writer.  It 
can  hardly  be  necessary  to  apologize  for  the  copiousness  of  these  quotations, 
since  the  object  of  this  biography  is  to  make  the  reader  acquainted  with  the 
whole  character  of  that  extraordinaiy  man  who  now  occupies  the  throne  of 
France,  with  his  intellectual  abilities,  his  political  views,  his  moral  senti- 
ments ;  and  this  can  in  no  way  be  so  unexceptionably  done  as  in  producing 
appropriate  selections  from  the  varied  effusions  of  his  pen : — 
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"  Until  1840,  Josepli  retamed  all  his  force,  all  liis  energy,  all  the  brilliant 
facnltios  of  his  soul ;  bnt  he  had  then  an  attack  of  paralysis,  from  which  he 
never  entirely  recovered.  In  the  last  years  of  his  life;  the  misfortanos  of  his 
family  alone  seemed  to  occupy  his  mind.  He  often  gave  expression  to  the 
grief  with  which  he  was  afflicted  by  the  captivity  of  his  nephew  upon  the  soil 
of  France,  and  his  sense  of  injustice  that  France  should  leave  those  men  to 
die  in  exile  who  had  so  fiuthfully  served  her. 

"  Having  Queen  Julia  by  his  side,  who  was  always  an  angel  of  consolation, 
and  whose  devotion  never  failed,  and  attended  by  hia  brothers  Louis  and 
Jerome,  whom  he  loved  tenderly,  he  gently  sank  away.  And,  as  a  just  man, 
he  woald  have  seen  the  approach  of  death  without  regret,  if  the  phantom  of 
exile  had  not  come,  even  in  his  laat  moments,  to  lacerate  his  heart  and  to 
irabitter  his  final  adieus.  Joseph  died  the  28th  of  July,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
moi'ning ;  and  the  news  of  his  death  was  a  subject  of  poignant  grief,  not  only 
to  his  family,  but  to  all  those  who  had  known  and  loved  him.  And  upou  this 
subject  there  is  one  very  painful  reflection :  it  is  that  an  absence  of  twenty- 
nine  yeare  from  Jiis  native  country  had  naturally  diminished  the  number  of 
those  in  France  who  were  attached  to  hia  persoo,  while  it  had  continually 
augmented  the  number  of  those,  who,  in  foreign  lands,  had  been  able  to 
appreciate  his  noble  qualities.  So  that,  (sad  effect  of  exile !)  though  at  Paris  a 
general  sentiment  of  I'egret  was  manifested,,  it  is,  perhaps,  at  Florence,  in  the 
United  States,  and  at  London,  that  the  most  sincere  tears  have  been  shed  at 
the  death  of  the  brother  of  Napoleon. 

"  That  which  appears  to  as  as  one  of  the  principal  merits  of  Joseph  is  that 
he  remained  always,  even  to  his  last  hour,  a  true  patriot  of  1789.  The 
struggle  of  the  people  against  the  ancient  regime  had  profoundly  impressed  his 
soul.  Under  the  purple,  as  under  the  cloak  of  exile,  the  man  had  remained 
ever  the  same, — the  resolute  adversary  of  all, oppression,  of  all  aristocratic 
privilege,  of  all  abuse,  the  impassioned  advocate  of  the  equality  and  the 
liberty  of  the  peoples. 

"  Joseph,  like  all  actors  who  liave  retired  from  the  scene,  like  all  who  have 
ha'd  a  long  past  and  have  a  short  fiiture,  loved  to  recall  the  events  which  he 
had  witnessed  ;  and  the  incidents  which  he  charmingly  recounted  moved  the 
soul  by  their  touching  simplicity  or  by  their  exciting  interest.  He  recalled 
with  pleasure  the  plebeian  origin  and  the  humble  circumstances  of  that  family 
which  had  counted  so  many  kings  among  its  membera.  One  day  he  men- 
tioned that  his  brother  Louis —  for  whom  he  had  cherished  from  his  infancy 
all  the  cares  .ind  tenderness  of  a  father  —  was  about  to  lea\e  Maraeilles  to 
prosecute  his  studies  in  Paiis.  Joseph  accompanied  him  to  the  diligence, 
and,  at  the  moment  of  taking  leave  of  him,  perceived  that  it  w  as  cold,  and 
that  his  brothe?  had  no  cloak.  Then,  not  having  the  means  to  purchase  him 
one,  and  not  wishing  to  expose  his  brother  to  the  seventy  of  tbe  weatiier,  he, 
took  off  bis  own  cloak,  and  wrapped  it  around  Louis  just  as  the  coach  was 
departing.  This  incident,  which  they  mutually  recalled  when  they  were  both 
kings,  remained  always  engraved  on  their  hearts  as  a  tender  souvenir  of  their 
unvarying  affection. 

"  When  Joseph,  as  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  French  Republic,  was 
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journeying  with  his  colleagues  towarrls  Amiens,  in  1802,  to  conclude  a  peaeo 
with  England,  they  were  much  occupied,  he  said,  during  the  route,  respecting- 
the  ceremonial  to  be  observed  when  they  should  meet  the  English  diplo- 
matists, Jn  the  interests  of  their  mission,  they  were  anxious  not  to  fail  iu 
any  of  the  proprieties  of  etiquette.  Being,  however,  representatives  of  a 
Republican  State,  they  did  not  wish  to  show  too  much  fni'wardness  iu  their 
attentions  (prevenance)  to  the  gi'and  English  Iqrds  who  had  come  to  ti'eat 
with  them.  The  French  commission ei-s  were  therefore  much  enihan-ri'iied  in 
deciding  whose  duty  it  was  to  make  the  first  visit.  Quite  inexjierienced,  they 
were  not  aware  that  foreign  diplomatists  always  conceal  the  inflexibility  of 
their  policy  under  the  suppleness  of  forms.  Thus  they  were  very  soon 
extricated  from  their  embarrassments ;  for,  to  their  great  astonishment,  they 
found,  immediately  upon  their  arrival  at  Amiena,  Lord  Cornwallis,  who  was 
waiting  for  them  at  the  door  of  his  hotel,  and  who,  mthoat  any  ceremony 
whatever,  himself  opened  the  door  of  their  carriage,  and  coi-dially  grasped 
them  by  the  hand, 

"King  Joseph  related  many  other  interesting  anecdotes,  which  will  be 
found  in  his  memoirs.  We  will  litliit  oui-selves  to  repeating  after  him  a  saying 
of  the  emperor,  which  is  the  more  interesting,  since  it  explmns,  in  a  manner, 
fWhy  the  men  who  have  governed  os  since  1830,  notwithstanding  theii'  per- 
sonal distinction,  have  accomplished  nothing.  The  emperor  said  one  day  to 
hie  brother  Joseph,  — 

"'T has  very  great  abilities.    Is  it  not  so?  Very  well!    Do  you  know, 

Joseph,  why  he  never  accomplishes  any  tiling  great?  It  is  because  great 
thoughts  never  come  but  from  the  heart ;  and  T has  no  heart,' 

"  Although  kindness  and  gentleness  were  the  foundation  of  tlie  character 
'of  Joseph,  he  was  often  violently  a^tated  when  one  touched  any  of  ihoso 
sympathetic  chords  whose  vibi'ation  recalled  to  his  heart  the  misfortunes  of 
his  brother  or  those  of  his  country.  There  were  two  eabjects  which  he  could 
never  allude  to  with  calmness,  —  St,  Helena,  and  the  policy  of  the  French 
Government  since  18S0.  The  heart-rending  remembrance  of  the  anguish  of 
liis  brother  invariably  caused  a  burst  of  indignant  words  from  his  lips ;  tears 
flooded  hia  eyes :  and  the  feeble  policy  of  the  French  Government  since 
1830  —  a  policy  so  ungenerous  towards  the  Bonaparte  family  —  vOused  emo- 
tions of  anger  which  could  not  easily  be  appe.ised. 

"  We  have  passed  rapidly  in  review  the  principal  incidents  in  the  life  of 
King  Joseph.  It  is  evident,  that,  if  bis  participation  in  the  events  which 
have  illastrated  the  republic  and  the  empire  were  obscured  by  the  immense 
figure  of  his  brother,  it  is  because  every  thing  appeare  small  by  the  side  of  a 
g^ant.  For  if  to-day  there  lived  among  us  a  man,  who  as  deputy,  dii)loma- 
tist,  citizen,  or  soldier,  was  constantly  distinguished  by  hia  patriotism  and  hia 
brilliant  qualities;  if  that  man  could  boast  of  liis  oratorical  trinmpha,  and  of 
treaties  which  he  had  concluded  advantageously  for  the  interests  of  France; 
if  that  man  had  refused  a  crown  because  the  conditions  which  it  imposed 
upon  him  wounded  his  conscience ;  *  if  that  man  had  eonquerod  a  kingdom, 

*  "  The  crown  of  Lombardy  wns  offeed  to  Joseph,  who  refused  it  liecauae  the  emperor  bad 
imposed  upon  him,  as  the  conditions,  that  he  should  renounce  bis  rights  to  the  throne  which 
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gained  b;it ties,  and  Iiad  carried  to  two  tbrones  tlie  light  of  French  ideas; 
4f,  in  fine,  in  prosperous  as  in  adveree  fortune,  lie  had  always  remained  faith- 
ful to  his  oath  a,  to  his  countiy,  to  liis  friends,  —  that  man,  we  eay,  wonkl 
occupy  the  highest  position  in  pnblic  esteem ;  statues  would  be  erected  to 
his  memory;  and  civic  crowns  would  adorn  his  whitened  locks. 

"  Now,  that  man  lately  lived  with  all  these  glories,  with  all  these  lionor!ible 
antecedents.  Neveitheless,  upon  his  brow  we  see  only  the  imprint  of  mis- 
fortune. Hia  country  has  recompensed  his  noble  services  by  an  exile  of 
twenty-nine  years. 

"We  mourn  over  this  without  being  astonished.  There  are  but  two 
parties  in  France,  —  tlie  conquerors  and  the  conquered  of  Waterloo.  The 
conquerors  aa'e  in  power,  and  all  that  is  national  feels  the  crashing  weiglit  of 
defeat. 

"At  a  period  in  wJiieh  all  patriotic  and  generous  sentiments  are  condemned 
as  crimes ;  at  a  period  when  our  flag  is  continually  falling  back  befoi'e  foreign 
demands;  when,  to  adduce  but  one  fact,  the  Gmnd  Cross  of  the  Le^on  of 
Honor  is  given  to  the  Duke  of  Baylen,  a  man  who  compelled  onr  troops  to 
2)ass  under  the  Caudine  Forks,*  and  who  -sent  twenty  thousand  Frenchmen 
to  die  in  English  hulks,  —  at  such  a  peiiod,  it  is  natui-al  and  consistent  even 
that  the  relatives  of  Napoleon  should  languish  in  prisons  or  die  in  exile." 

Still  the  months  of  imprisonment  lingered  slowly  and  sadly  away.  Tlie 
prince  received,  a  letter  from.  M.  de  Montenegro,  minister  of  foreign  affaii-s, 
officially  confei-ring  upon  him  all  the  powei-s  necessary  to  organize  a  company 
in  Europ^  for  the  construction  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  and  infonning  him 
that  the  government  of  Nicaragua  had  resolved  to  give  to  their  gi-eat  worlv, 
wiiich  was  destined  to  open  a  new  era  to  the  commerce  of  the  world,  the 
name  of  the  "  Canal  Napoleon  of  Nicaragua."  In  consequence  of  these 
govei-nmental  acts,  M.  de  Mareoletta,  charge  d'affaires  from  Nicaragua, 
visited  Ham,  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  which  he  had  received  from 
his  government,  to  sign  with  tlie  prince  a  treaty  conferring  upon  Iiim  full 
powers  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  in  view. 

During  the  course  of  these  negotiations,  the  friends  of  the  prince  were 
raaldng  active  but  fruitless  exertions  in  Paris  to  effect  his  release.  Still  he 
eeenis  to  have  retained  his  fortitude  unshaken.  After  five  years  of  exile,  he 
wrote,  — 

"  Yeai-s  roll  by  with  disheartening  monotony.  It  is  only  in  the  promptings 
of  my  conscience  and  my  heart  that  I  find  strength  to  stand  up  against  this 
atmosphei-e  of  lead  which  suiToands  and  sufibcates  me.  But  I  still  believe, 
with  absolute  confidence,  that  a  better  futui'e  is  approaching."  f 

tlio  emperor  had  just  founded,  and  that  he  should  pay  annually  a  tribnlo  to  Tranee."  —  (Eitvres 
deNapcleon  III.,  torn.  ii.  p.  419. 

•  Faros  Caitdiiiai,  n  mouutain-paas  near 'Naples,  A  Eomiin  army,  three  Iiutiili'cd  and 
tiventy-ono  years  before  Christ,  was  captured  in  this  defile  by  the  Samnites.  They  were  nil 
compellecl  to  pass  under  the  yoke,  like  slaves, 

t  "  In  the  year  1844,  very  numerous  petitions  were  sent  to  tha  Chambers,  praying  tliiU  the 
law  of  banishment  t^ainst  the  Bonaparte  family  might  be  abrogalM,  and  that  the  jiiison- 
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About  the  miflclle  of  August,  1845,  the  father  of  Louis  Napokon,  then 
fast  sinking  into  the  grave  beneath  the  burcleua  of  age  and  sorrow,  was 
extremely  anxious  to  see  his  only  sui-viving  son  before  he  died.  He  sent  a 
confidential  agent  to  Paris,  with  a  touching  appeal  to  the  goverainent  that 
in  his  old  age,  his  sickness,  his  exile,  his  utter  isolation,  hia  only  child  might 
be  permitted  to  come  to  him  to  receive  his  last  breath,  and  close  his  eyes  in 
death,  Marsha!  Soult,  one  of  the  renowned  generals  of  the  empire,  was 
then  president  of  the  council;  M.  Guizot,  minister  of  foreigii  afiaira;  and 
M.  Duchatei,  minister  of  the  interior.  Weeks  passed  away,  and  no  answer 
could  be  obtained.  At  hist,  the  pnnce,  his  heart  bleeding  in  view  of  the 
nngaish  of  his  dying  father,  wrote  as  follows  to  the  minister  of  the  interior. 
The  letter  wtra  dated  Fortress  of  Ham,  Dec.  25,  1845. 

"SiE, — My  father,  whose  age  and  infliinifies  requii-e  the  attention  of  a 
SOD,  has  asked  the  goveniment  that  I  may  be  aUowe(l  to  join  him.  His  ap- 
plication has  met  with  no  response.  The  government,  I  am  tokl,  requires  a 
formal  guaranty  from  me.  Under  such  circumstances,  my  determination 
cannot  be  doubtful.  I  ouglit  to  be  ready  to  do  every  thing  in  my  power 
compatible  with  my  honor,-that  I  may  ofier  to  my  father  those  consolations 
to  which  be  has  so  many  claims. 

"I  now,  therefore,  declare  to  you,  sir,  that,  if  the  French  Government  eon- 
sent  to  permit  me  to  go  to  Florence  to  discharge  a  sacred  duty,  I  promise 
upon  my  honor  to  return  and  place  myself  at  the  disposal  of  the  government 
as  soon  as  it  shall  express  a  desire  that  I  shall  do  so. 

"  Accept  the  assurance  of  my  liigh  esteem. 

"Napoleon  Louis  Bonaparte." 

This  letter  was  transmitted  to  the  minister  through  tlie  hands  of  M. 
Poggioli,  the  confidential  agent  whom  King  Louis  had  sent  to  Paris  with 
hia  application.  Several  days  passed  before  Poggioli  could  get  any  response. 
At  length,  «pon  presenting  himself  at  the  house  of  the  minister,  he  received 
this  curt  reply:  — 

"  Send  this  answer  to  the  prince,"  said  M.  Duchatei :  "  His  request  cannot 
be  acceded  to,  for  it  is  contrary  to  law;  because  it  would  be  granting  a  full 
and  free  pardon  without  the  king  having  the  merit  of  it." 

M.  Poggioli  suggested  to  M.  Duchatei,  that,  as  the  prince  had  written  to 
him  directly,  it  would  seem  proper  that  he  should  receive  a  direct  and  ofGcial 

limits  of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  tntght  be  extended  to  embrace  the  viilage  of  Horn  and  its 
vkinity.    One  of  the  deputies,  M.  Bonlay  de  la  Meurthe,  Epeaking  npon  this  snbjcr.t,  said,— 

" '  Gentlembs,  —  1  am  tlie  coartier  of  no  one ;  not  even  of  misfortnne  most  nobly  sup- 
ported. I  hove  already  said  ihat  I  deplored  the  attempts  of  Prince  Louis.  But  I  ara  con- 
vinced, that  if  he  had  not  been  nr|^  on  by  the  halefui  counsels  of  esile,  if  he  had  been  in 
France,  he  never  vrauld  have  conceived  such  a  thought.  I  am  led  to  tbis  opinion  bj-  the  grave 
studies,  the  severe  kbors,  to  wbidi  he  has  devoted  himself  in  bis  CHptivity ;  by  the  response 
which  he  gave  to  those  who  offered  to  open  the  doors  of  his  prison  upon  condition  that  he 
would  return  to  exile.  "  I  preffer,"  he  said,  "a  prison  in  France,  to  exile  in  a  foreign  land."  " 
—  ilistmre  du  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  far  B.  B^aaall,  p.  260. 
88  . 
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answer.  Upon  tliis,  M,  Diicliatel  wrote  to  the  commander  of  t!ie  Fortresa  of 
Ham,  the  jdler  of  the  captive,  saying  to  him, — 

"  Be  good  enough  to  inform  the  prince  from  me,  that  I  have  laid  his  re- 
quest before  the  council,  and  that  the  council  has  not  thought  it  witliin  ite 
power  to  grant  it.  This  provisional  liberation  would  be  a  disguised  pardon ; 
and,  whatever  may  be  tbe  rank  of  those  condemned,  pardon  can  only  issue 
from  the  clemency  of  tbe  king." 

Under  these  circumstanccEi,  the  prince  decided  to  write  directly  to  Louis 
Philippe.  His  letter,  which  was  dated  the  14th  January,  1846,  was  as 
follows :  — 

"  SiBE,  —  It  is  not  without  a  lively  emotion  that  I  approach  your  Majesty, 
and  ask,  as  a  favoi",  permission  to  quit  Fi-ance,  even  for  a  very  short  time. 
For  five  yeara  I  have  found,  in  breathing  tbe  air  of  my  native  country,  ample 
compensation  for  the  torments  of  captivity ;  but  my  father  ia  now  aged  and 
infirm,  and  calls  for  all  my  attention  find  care.  He  has  applied  to  persons 
known  for  their  attachment  to  your  Majesty  in  order  to  obtain  my  liberation ; 
and  it  is  my  duty  to  do  every  thing  which  depends  upon  me  to  meet  his 
desires. 

"The  council  of  ministers  not  having  felt  itself  competent  to  accede  to  the 
request  which  I  made  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  Florence,  pledging  myself  to 
retam  and  again  become  a  prisoner  as  soon  as  the  government  might  desire 
me  to  do  so,  I  approach  your  Majesty  with  confidence,  to  make  an  appeal  to 
your  feelings  of  humanity,  and  to  renew  my  request,  by  submitting  to  your 
high  and^nerous  intervention, 

"  Your  Majesty,  I  am  convinced,  will  appreciate  a  step,  which,  beforehand, 
engages  my  gi-atitude;  and  afiected  by  the  isolated  position,  in  a  foreign 
land,  of  a  man  who  upon  a  throne  gained  the  esteem  of  Europe,  yon  will 
accede  to  the  wishes,  of  my  father  and  myself 

"  I  beg  yoTir  Majesty  to  receive  tbe  expression  of  my  profound  respect, 

"  NAPOI.E0N  Loins  BOJJAPAKTE." 

This  letter  was  presented  to  Louis  PhUippe  by  a  son  of  Marshal  Ney. 
According  to  his  report,  tbe  king  seemed  very  kindly  disposed ;  for,  even 
before  breaking  the  seal,  be  remarked  that  he  thought  that  the  guai'anties 
which  the  prince  had  previously  offered  were  sufficient.  But  no  letter  could 
leave  the  fortress  which  had  not  been  previously  read  by  the  commandant. 
He  took  a  copy,  and,  with  tbe  consent  of  the  prince,  sent  ib  to  the  ministers. 
They  took  the  matter  into  very  grave  deliberation;  and,  on  the  25th  of 
January,  M.  Duchatel  replied,  that, "  tbe  council  having  deliberated  upon  that 
copy,  the  result  of  the  deUberation  was,  that  it  was  necessary,  before  tbe  king 
could  exercise  his  clemency,  that  the  act  of  grace  should  be  merited,  and  that 
it  should  be  frankly  acknowledged."* 

Thus  the  government  Honght  to  humble  and  degrade  the  prisoner  by  com- 

•  Tor  oil  the  facts  here  stated,  see  Eisloire  dn  Prince  Louis  NapdiSm,  s«r  dcs  Docunieiils 
particuliei-s  et  aulhenliqaea,  par  B.  E^iauU. 
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pelling  him  to  avow  himself  a  crimitial,  and,  as  such,  to  implore  forgiveness. 
The  knowledge  of  this  course  pursued  by  the  government  cxeitecl  tho  strong 
disapprobation  of  many  influential  persons,  who  could  by  no  means  be  re- 
garded aa  the  partisans  of  the  prince.  Many  members  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  without  distinction  of  party,  remonstrated  strongly  i^instit, — 
Messrs.  de  Vatry  and  do  Laseaaea,  who  were  friends  of  the  reigning  dynasty, 
!is  well  as  MM.  Arago,  Lamartine,  and  Odillon  Barrot,  who  were  in  the 
Opposition,  A.  Thiers,  the  illustrious  historian  of  the  empire,  and  an  ex-minis- 
ter of  Louis  Philippe,  wrote  from  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  the  prince  as 
follows :  — 

"The  desire  to  embrace  a  dying  father,  accompanied  by  the  promise  to 
return  to  your  prison  at  the  first  requisition  of  the  minister  of  the  interior, ' 
ought  to  have  been  gratified.  It  seems  to  me  that  such  a  measure  could 
have  been  adopted  without  endangering  the  position  of  the  ministry.  I 
regret,  prince,  that  I  cannot  render  you  any  service  in  this  matter.  I  have  no 
influence  with  the  government.  Whenever  there  shall  be  an  occasion  in 
which  it  may  be  possible  for  me  to  solace  your  misfortunes,  I  shall  be  happy 
to  give  proofs  of  my  sympathy  with  the  glorious  name  you  bear.  Receive, 
prince,  the  homage  of  my  respect.  "  A.  Thibes,"  * 

The  government  was  evidently  not  a  little  disturbed  by  the  reproaches 
which  it  was  drawing  down  upon  itself,  and  by  the  rapidly-increasing  sym- 
pathy for  the  captive.  The  question  of  his  continued  imprisonment  was 
daily  becoming  more  embarrassing.  Under  these  tareamstances,  the  minister 
of  the  interior,  summoning  to  his  aid  M.  Odillon  Barrot,  drew  up  a  paper  in 
the  form  of  a  petition  to  the  king,  and  sent  it  to  the  prince,  with  the  assur- 
ance, that,  if  he  would  sign  that  paper,  he  could  at  once  be  liberated.  The 
paper  was  taken  to  the  prince  by  M.  Poggioli.  He  read  it,  but  'unhesitatingly 
refused  to  attach  to  it  bis  signature ;  saying,  — 

"I  shall  die  in  prison,  if  rigors  so  unexampled  condemn  me  to  it;  but 
nothing  shall  induce  me  to  degrade  my  character.  My  father,  moreover, 
who  has  always  adopted  for  his  motto, '  Do  your  duty,  whatever  may  happen,' 
—  my  father,  I  am  sure,  would  regard  my  liberty  as  too  dearly  purchased  at 
the  expense  of  ray  dignity  and  of  the  respect  which  I  owe  to  my  name." 

The  next  day  he  sent  to  Odillon  Barrot,  by  the  hands  of  M.  Poggioli,  the 
following  response,  dated  Feb.  2, 1846 :  — 

"  SiE,  —  Before  replying  to  the  letter  which  yon  have  been  good  enough  to 
address  to  me,  allow  me  to  thank  you,  as  well  as  your  political  friends,  for 
the  interest  you  have  shown,  and  the  spontaneous  steps  which  you  have 
thought  it  consistent  with  your  duty  to  take  in  order  to  lighten  the  weight 
qf  my  misfortunes.  Be  assured  that  my  gratitude  will  never  be  wanting  to 
those  generous  men,  who,  in  sach  painful  circumstances,  have  extended 
towards  me  a  fiiendly  hand. 

"  I  now  ought  to  inform  you  why  I  do  not  consider  it  my  duty  to  sign 

*  Histoire  du  Prince  Louis  HapoMon,  President  de  k  Ee'pnliUqne,  par  B.  Renault. 
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the  letter  of  which  you  have  sent  me  a  copy.  The  bravo  man  wlio  fiiiLla 
himself  alone,  facing  adversity  in  the  presence  of  enemies  interested  in  de- 
preciating his  character,  ought  to  avoid  all  subterfuge,  all  equivocation,  and 
tahe  all  his  measures  with  the  greatest  frankness.  Like  Ctesar's  wife,  he 
must  not  even  be  enspected.  Should  I  sign  the  letter  which  you  and  many 
other  deputies  have  recommended  me  to  sign,  I  should,  in  fact,  ask  pai-don 
without  having  the  magnanimity  to  avow  that  I  do  so.  I  should  take  shelter 
behind  the  reqa^t  of  my  father,  Hke  the  cowai-d  who  hides  behind  a  tree 
to' escape  the  enemy's  fire.  I  consider  such  conduct  unworthy  of  me.  If  I 
thought  it  consistent  with  my  condition  and  honor  simply  and  purely  to 
invoke  the  royal  clemency,  T  should  write  to  the  king, '  Sire,  I  ask  pardon,' 

'  But  RUoh  ]s  not  my  intention.  For  six  years  1  have  endured,  without 
compUming  in  imprisonment  which  is  one  of  the  natural  consequences  of 
ray  rttacks  igainst  the  government;  and  I  shall  endure  it  for  ten  years 
longer,  if  necessary,  without  accusing  either  my  destiny  or  the  men  who 
inflict  it  I  suflei  ;  but  I  say  to  myself  every  day,  'I  am  in  France  ;  I  have 
preserved  mj  honor  unstained.' 

"I  hie  without  enjoyments,  bat  also  without  remorse;  and  every  evening 
I  ftll  asleep  in  peace.  No  steps  would  have  been  taken  by  me  to  disturb 
the  calm  of  mj  conscience  and  the  repose  of  my  life,  had  not  my  father 
signified  in  e  11  nest  desire  to  have  me  near  him  during  his  last  days.  My 
dutv  IS  1  son  roased  me  fi'om  my  resignation ;  and  I  decided  npon  a  measure, 
all  the  gi-^Mty  of  which  I  weighed,  but  which  was  marked  by  that  frankness 
and  honestj  which  I  desire  should  characterize  all  my  actions. 

"I  wrote  to  the  head  of  the  State,  —  to  hira  who  alone  had  the  legal  right 
to  change  iny  position.  I  asked  of  him  to  be  allowed  to  go  and  see  my 
father.  I  spoke  to  him  of  goodness,  of  humanity,  of  gratitude ;  for  I  did  not 
hesitate  to  call  things  by  their  riglit  names.  The  king  appeared  satisfied 
with  my  letter,  and.  said  to  the  worthy  son  of  Marshal  Ney,  who  had  the 
kindness  to  place  my  letter  in  his  hands,  that  the  guaranty  which  I  oflered 
was  sufScient.  But  he  has,  as  yet,  given  no  intimation  ot  his  decision.  His 
ministers,  on  the  contrary,  founding  their  resolution  on  a  copy  of  my  letter 
to  the  king,  which  I  h  id  sent  them  fiom  deference,  taking  advantage  of  my 
position  and  their  own,  ctused  au  inswei  to  be  transmitted  to  me  which 
showed  only  great  contempt  foi  raisfirtune.  ITuder  the  blow  of  such  a 
refusal,  and  still  unacquiinted  with  the  king's  decision,  it  is  my  duty  to 
abstain  from  taking  any  step ,  an  1,  ibo^  e  all,  not  to  subscribe  to  a  request 
for  pardon  under  the  disguise  of  filial  duty. 

"  I  stilt  maintain  all  that  I  said  in  my  letter  to  the  king,  because  the  senti- 
ments which  I  there  expressed  wei-e  deeply  felt,  and  were  such  as  appeared 
suitable  to  my  position;  but  I  shall  not  advance  a  line  farther.  The  path  of 
honor  is  narrow  and  slippery,  and  there  is  but  a  handbreadth  between  the 
fii-m  ground  and  the  abyss. 

"  Moreover,  believe  me,  sir,  that,  should  I  sign  the  letter  in  question,  more 
exacting  demands  would  be  made.  On  the  25th  of  December,  I  wrote  rather 
a  dry  letter  to  the  minister  of  the  interior,  requesting  pennission  to  visit  my 
father.     The  reply  was  politely  worded.    On  the  14tli  of  January,  I  deter- 
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mined  on  a  very  eerioue  step.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  king,  in  which  I  spared 
no  expression  which  I  thought  conducive  to  the  success  of  my  request.  I 
was  answered  with  an  impertinence.  My  position  is  clear  and  simple.  I  am 
a  captive;  but  I  am  consoled  in  breathing  the  air  of  my  country. 

"  A  sacred  duty  summons  me  to  my  father's  side.  I  say  to  the  government, 
'  An  impei-ious  circumstance  compels  me  to  ask,  as  a  favor,  permission  to  leave 
France.  If  yon  grant  my  request,  you  may  depend  on  my  gratitude  ;  and  it 
will  be  of  the  more  value,  as  your  decision  will  bear  the  stamp  of  generosity : 
for  the  gratitude  of  those  who  would  consent  to  humiliate  themselves  in  order 
to  obtain  an  advantage  would  be  valueless.' 

"  Fiualij',  I  calmly  await  the  decision  of  the  king,  —  of  that  man,  who,  like 
me,  has  lived  through  thirty  years  of  misfortune.  I  i-ely  on  the  support  of 
generous  and  independent  men  like  you.  I  commit  myself  to  destiny,  and 
prepare  to  resign  myself  to  its  decisions. 

"  Accept,  sir,  &c.  "  Napoleox  Lodjs  Bonapaete." 

This  letter  was  widely  circulated,  and  was  greatly  applauded  by  his  friends. 
It  gave  another  impulse  to  that  sentiment  of  sympathy  and  enthusiasm  in 
behalf  of  the  prince,  which  was  so  resistlessly  spreadiug  through  France. 
Even  Odillon  Barrot,  who  had  dded  in  drawing  up  the  paper  for  the  signa- 
ture of  the  prince,  in  a  public  reply  said,  — 

"  Though  lamenting  the  determination  which  you  have  taken,  I  cannot 
blame  the  sentiment  by  which  it  is  dictated.  In  such  times  as  the  present, 
elevation  and  nobility  of  soul  I  meet  with  too  seldom  not  to  be  ready  to  honor 
them,  even  if  carried  a  little  too  fai'." 

Thirty  of  the  most  distinguished  gentlemen,  members  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  with  M.  Barrot  at  their  head,  sought  and  obtained  an  interview 
with  the  king.  In  the  report  of  that  interview,  it  is  said  that  the  king 
expressed  gi'eat  dissatisfaction  with  the  reply  which  hie  minister,  Duchatel, 
made  to  the  prince,  calling  it  "  a  jailer's  answer."  Still  Louis  Philippe  did 
not  venture  to  act  without  the  consent  of  his  ministers.  A  few  weai-y  weefe 
passed  away ;  when  Odiilon  Barrot,  on  the  25th  of  February,  wrote  to  the 
prince  that  there  was  no  longer  any  hope  of  his  liberation.  The  king  was  not 
strong  enough  to  consult  the  dictates  of  his  own  judgment  and  heart  in 
opposition  to  the  views  of  the  ministry ;  and  the  ministry  would  not  consent 
even  to  his  temporary  release,  unless  he  would  humble  himself  by  a  confession 
of  crime  and  by  imploring  pardon.  His  letter  closed  with  the  following 
words; — 

"  It  is  with  great  pain  that  I  inform  yon  of  this  result.  I  had  begged  Valmy 
to  say  to  the  king,  that,  if  we  had  completely  differed  since  1830  in  political 
opinions,  I  hoped  that  at  least  we  agreed  in  sentiments  of  humanity  and 
generosity.  I  now  see  that  this  is  another  of  my  Utopian  ideas  which  I  shall 
be  compelled  to  renounce."  * 

»  In  a  debate  npoii  the  subject  of  granting  the  petition  of  the  captire,  M.  LheAette  said  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies, — 

"  The  prince  asis,  aa  the  only  faror,  penniBsion  to  go  and  rec^ve  the  last  breath  of  his  dying 
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It  will  be  remembered  that  the  prince  had  neither  mother,  brother,  nor 
sister  living.  His  father  only  remained  to  him.  That  father  was  aged,  eiclc, 
and  dying.  His  imploring  cry  to  see  his  only  sui-viving  child  ever  rang  in 
the  eara  of  the  prince.  There  was  no  longer  any  hope  that  the  petition  of  the 
dying  king  would  be  listened  to  by  those  in  power.  The  prince  then  resolved 
to  resort  to  other  means  in  the  attempt  to  reach  the  couch  where  his  father 
was  languishing. 

father ;  engnging  upoii  his  honor  and  apim  his  written  wovd  Ihat  ho  will  return  to  his  prison. 
One  of  two  things  is  inevitable,  —  either  he  willTiolato  his  parolu,  ivhleh  is  improbable,  or  he  will 
respect  it.  On  the  first  hypothesis,  he  will  ruin  himself  forever;  and  you  ought,  in  policy,  to 
famish  him  witli  the  opportunity  to  destroy  himself.  For  how  can  you  have  any  ffeav  that  the 
man  who  b.^  forfeited  his  honor  canretiun  the  least  influence  in  France,  —  that  classical  land  of 
honor  t  In  the  seconfl  hypothesis,  ha  will  have  been  disarmed  by  the  kindness  you  ivill  hare 
shown  him.  Ton  can  Ihias  have  all  the  merit  of  conferring  a  iavor  without  incurring  any  danger. 
Touhave  lost  the  opportunity.  Bathe  will  not  lose  the  opportunity  W  cause  ygu  to  regret  it, — 
Hifiaire  da  Priaee  Louis  Napol^in,  par  B.  P.£nattU,  p.  2G2. 
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.    THE    ESCAPE    FSOM    HAM. 

Plans  for  Escape.  —  Devotion  of  Dr,  Conneau  and  the  Valet  Thi?I In.  —  Rnmors  of  Approach- 
ing Keleasu.  —  The  Plan  adopted.  —  Difficulties  and  Eiabarraaaments,  —  Details  of  l3ie 
Event. —  Wonderful  Success.   ' 

ijHE  only  hope  which  now  i-emained  to  the  prisoner  was  to 
"?ct  his  escape  by  stratagem.  To  make  the  attempt  and  to 
fail  would  not  only  expose  him  to  more  rigorous  imprisonment, 
Imt  would  inflict  upon  him  that  which  is  much  harder  to  bear,  — 
the  derision  of  his  enemies.  He  had  endured  his  long  captivity 
with  fortitude  which  had  excited  almost  universal  admiration. 
Under  very  trying  circumstances,  he  had  proved  that  he  possessed  that  physi- 
cal courage  which  no  ordinary  material  danger  can  daimt.  He  was  now  to 
encounter  the  most  severe  ordeal  in  exposing  himself  to  the  poisoned  shafts 
of  ridicule  and  affected  soorn. 

We  have  previously  described  the  precautions  which  had  been  adopted  to 
hold  the  captive  so  firmly,  that  escape  would  be  impossible.  Still  the  prince 
escaped.  In  all  the  naiTatives  of  such  adventures,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
one  in  which  there  has  been  displayed  moi-e  selt-possession,  courage,  and 
eagaeity.  Dr.  Conneau  and  Th^iiii  —  botii  of  whom  have  been  previously 
introduced  to  our  readers  —  were  the  assistants  of  the  prince  in  this  extraor- 
dinai-y  adventure.  A  minute  narrative  of  the  event,  fi-om  its  first  inception 
to  its  successful  accomplishment,  was  drawn  up  by  one  of  the  actors,  to  which 
we  are  indebted  for  the  narrative  which  we  here  give.*  After  anxious  delib- 
eration, having  decided  to  make  the  attempt,  the  next  thing  to  be  done  was 
to  mature  the  plan.  In  the  mean  time,  in  order  to  induce  the  commandant  of 
the  fortress  to  relax  his  diligence,  it  was  necessary  to  instil  into  his  mind  the 
belief  that  the  prisoner  was  expecting  an  immediate  amnesty.  It  was  easy  to 
satisfy  Inin,  from  ^e  secret  information  which  the  prince  had  received  from 
his  friends  in  Paris,  that  the  ministry  were  contemplating  as  a  popular  meas- 
ure, just  before  the  approaching  elections  in  June,  the  liberation  of  the 
prince  and  of  all  those  of  his  friends  who  were  engaged  in  the  attempt  at 
Boulogne. 

*  The  acconnt  in  full  in  the  original  French  will  be  found  in  IILstoire  du  Prince  Nnpole'on, 
par  B.  Renault,  p.  209. 
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After  hesitating  between  several  plans,  the  prince  adopted  the  most  simple 
one.  This  consisted  of  an  endeavor  to  have  some  workmen  brought  into 
the  prison  to  make  repairs :  the  prince  was  then  to  find  an  opportunity  to 
dress  himself  in  the  clothes  of  one  of  the  workmen,  and  under  that  disguise 
to  effect  his  escape.  Here  what  is  called  chance  wonderfully  assisted  the 
prince ;  for  while  he  was  endeavoring  to  devise  some  pretext  to  call  for 
repairs,  the  commandant  informed  him  that  the  ministry  had  decided, 
in  compliance  with  a  request  made  a  year  before,  to  repair  the  staircase 
and  the  corridors  of  the  building,  which  the  prince  occupied  with  General 
Montholon,  Dr.  Oonneau,  and  Charles  Th^lin. 

About  a  year  before  this,  Dr.  Conneau's  period  of  five  years'  imprisonment 
having  nearly  expired,  the  government  had  remitted  the  remainder  of  his 
punishment.  But  the  doctor,  with  characteristic  devotion,  had  written  to  the 
government,  imploring  permission  stili  to  share  the  captivity  of  the  prince  as 
his  physician.*  This  request  was  granted.  The  doctor  was,  however,  now 
fi-ee  in  his  movements;  and  he  and  Charles  Th^Iin  could  go  in  and  out  of  the 
fortress  at  pleasure,  subject  only  to  those  military  rules  to  which  all  the  ■ 
garrison  paid  obedience. 

Though  one  might  naturally  infer  fi'om  the  conduct  of  the  prince,  daring 
the  five  di-eaiy  yeai's  of  his  captivity  which  had  now  passed  away,  that  he 
had  no  intention  to  attempt  an  escape,  and  notwithstanding  the  rumors 
of  a  general  amnesty  which  were  widely  spread  and  generally  credited,  still 
the  commandant  of  the  fortress,  naturally  suspicions,  and  fully  conscious  that 
the  escape  of  the  prisoner  would  prove  his  own  utter  rain,  adopted  precau- 
tions which  his  subalterns  regarded  as  useless  and  even  ridiculous- 
Nightfall  invariably  brought  an  increase  of  vigilance.  At  ten  o'clock,  the 
commandant,  who  habitually  came  to  pass  the  evening  with  the  prisoner, 
never  filled  to  assure  himself  that  the  guards  were  on  duty  at  the  bottom  of 
the  stairs.  Then  he  retired,  locking  the  outer  door  himself,  and  putting  the 
key  in  his  pocket.  Of  the  three  keepers  charged  with  the  immediate  surveil- 
lance of  the  prince,  two  were  always  stationed  at,  the  bottom  of  the  stairs. 
The  prince  had  observed,  that,  on  certain  days  of  the  week,  one  of  these 
guards  who  went  to  get  the  public  journal  absented  himself  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  leaving,  dm'ing  that  short  space  of  time,  the  guard  of  the  post  to 
his  comrade  alone. 

It  was  decided  to  select  this  aa  the  moment  in  which  to  endeavor  to  pass 
that  one  keeper.  After  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  pass  the  sentinels ;  but 
this  did  not  cause  much  anxiety.  From  the  commencement  of  his  captivity, 
the  government  had  not  entertained  much  fear  that  the  pj'ince  could  by  any 
artifice  break  away  from  his  keepers,  and  escape  through  the  massive  walls 
and  ponderous  gates  of  the  fortress.  The  most  they  feared  was,  that,  through 
some  popular  outbreak  of  enthusiasm  in  behalf  of  the  nephew  of  the  emperor, 
a  troop  of  his  partisans  might  suddenly  appear,  ovei-power  the  garrison,  and 
efiect  bis  release.  The  strictest  orders  were  therefore  given  that  no  one 
should  be  permitted  even  to  approach  the  fort.    It  was  not  the  going-out 

•  Life  of  Napoleon  lU.,  by  Edward  Both,  p.  251. 
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which  waa  so  much  guarded  against  as  the  coming-in.  Accorclingly,  the 
ECntinela  were  placed  on  the  top  of  the  i-amparts,  and  outside  of  the  w:itls,  to 
prevent  aur{iriB0.  The  fort  was  not  veiy  large ;  and,  with  comparatively  a 
smnU  number  of  sentinels,  it  was  easy  to  watch  alt  its  approaches.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  go  out  without  being  seen;  but  still  the  sentries  would  not 
be  likely  very  carefully  to  scrutinize  any  one  quietly  walking  out. 

This,  then,  was  the  plan.  Charles  Thelin  was  to  aak  permission  of  the  com- 
mandant to  go  to  St.  Qiientin,  as  he  had  fi-equently  done ;  and  then,  for  this 
ostensible  purpose,  he  was  to  hire  a  carriage.  As  he  was  leaving  the  fortress 
to  obtain  the  carnage,  the  prince,  disguised  as  a  workman,  was  to  go  out  with 
him.  This  combination  oflered  two  advantages.  It  enabled  Th^liu  to  attempt 
to  divert  the  attention  of  the  guard  from  the  pretended  workman  by  playing 
with  Ham,  the  prince's  dog,  which  was  a  great  favorite  with  the  garrison,  Is 
also  gave  him  the  opportunity,  in  other  ways,  spaciously  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  guard  to  himself,  to  avoid  the  too  stiict  scrutiny  of  the  assumed 
workman. 

For  eight  days,  the  carpentera  had  been  now  engs^ed  in  their  repiurs ;  and 
during  all  this  time  the  captive  bad  been  carefully  studying  their  ways,  and 
all  the  precautions  which  were  adopted  in  their  entering  and  leaving  the  for- 
tress. These  precautions  were  very  ri^d.  Whenever  they  entered  thmugh 
the  fii-st  gate  of  the  chateau,  they  were  obliged  to  defile  one  by  one,  and  to 
pass  under  the  inspection  of  a  sergeant  and  of  a  keeper  especially  appointed 
for  the  service.  The  same  minute  inspection  was  obsei-ved  when  they  went 
out  in  the  evening,  the  commandant  himself  being  then  always  present.  ilTone 
of  these  particulars  escaped  the  prince  and  his  friends.  They  observed  also, 
that,  if  any  of  the  workmen  stepped  aside  to  any  retired  part  of  the  citadel, 
they  were  always  carefully  watched.  When,  however,  they  went  out  of  the 
fort  for  the  purpose  of  getting  any  tools  or  working  materials,  as  they  followed 
the  direct  road  across  the  grand  court,  under  the  windows  of  the  commandant, 
and  in  view  of  all  the  garrison,  thus  being  in  sight  for  a  oonaiderable  distance, 
they  excited  no  distrust,  and  passed  out  of  the  gate  and  over  the  drawbridge 
freely.  It  required  great  coohiess  and  nen'e  to  attempt  to  escape  in  that  way; 
bat  there  was  no  other  chance. 

Seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  was  the  hour  fixed  upon  for  the  enterprise. 
There  were  several  reasons  for  the  selection  of  this  hour.  The  commandant, 
all  whose  fears  were  for  the  evening,  seldom  rose  before  eight  o'clock.  At 
this  hour,  also,  they  might  expect  to  find  but  one  keeper  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs;  and,  moreover,  it  was  very  important  that  they  should  reach  Valen- 
ciennes, in  their  carnage,  in  season  to  talie  the  four-o'clock  train  for  Belgium. 
The  prince  had  not  confided  his  project  to  General  Montholou.  He  did  not 
wish  to  compromise  his  friend's  safety  by  making  him  a  confidant  in  a  plan, 
in  which,  under  the  circamstances,  he  could  render  no  essential  md.  It  would 
have  been  difficult,  however,  to  have  concealed  from  the  coant  the  design, 
had  he  not  chanced  then  to  be  sick. 

Every  thing  was  ready  by  Saturday  the  23d  of  May,  the  day  and  the  hour 
when,  by  the  regular  course  of  service,  there  would  be  but  one  sentinel  at  the 
foot  of  the  stau-s ;  but,  by  what  appeared  a  very  unfortunate  accident,  the  prince 
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receivecl  on  that  very  day  a  visit  from  some  frieacls  who  had  known  him  in 
England,  and  whom  he  had  expected  to  see  sooner.  It  therefore  became 
neeessaiy  to  postpone  the  attempt  mitil  Monday  the  25th.  The  consequences 
of  this  delay  might  be  very  seriona.  They  wei'e  not  ceitdn  that  the  worlsmen 
■would  returo  on  Monday  in  as  large  a  number  as  had  been  employed  thus  far; 
and  it  was  also  certain  that  on  Monday  there  would  be  two  keepers  at  the 
bottom  of  the  stairs,  instead  of  one.  Calmly  the  pi-inoe  bore  the  terrible  dis- 
appointment ;  but,  wkhing  to  derive  some  advantage  from  a  visit  which  seemed 
so  calamitous,  he  borrowed  from  his  friends  their  couiier's  passport  for  Thelin, 
his  valet  de  cTutmbre,  who  was  about  to  take  a  journey.  Thelin  was  thus  in 
regular  travelling  order.  As  to  the  prince,  he  had  already  procured  through 
a  friend  in  Paris  a  passport;  of  which,  however,  he  had  not  occasion  to'make 
any  use. 

Sunday  passed  slowly  away;  while  the  heaviest  anxieties  oppressed  the 
mind.  The  repairs  being  neaily  finished,  it  was  doiibtftil  whether  there  was 
enough  work  still  to  be  done  to  bring  back  many  workmen ;  but,  in  order  to 
add  to  the  work,  the  thoughtful  Thelin  had  asked  for  some  shelves  to  be  put 
np  in  a  small  recess  which  was  used  as  a  cellar. 

The  diiSoulty  did  not  consist  alone  in  passing  under  the  eyes  of  sixty  men 
aeting  as  guards  and  doovkeepere ;  but  it  was  also  necessary  to  avoid  encoun- 
tering the  workmen  themselves,  who  were  moving  in  all  directions,  and  were 
constantly  superintended  by  a  contractor  of  the  works  and  an  officer  of  the 
engineers.  One  can  imagine  the  emotion  of  the  prisoner  when  the  decisive 
moment  arrived.  There  was  but  little  encoui-agement  to  be  found  in  reflect- 
ing upon  past  adventures.  He  had  twice  risked  his  life  for  a  cause  which  he 
had  thought  it  his  duty  to  attempt  to  revive,  even  at  the  price  of  the  great- 
est aaeiifices.  Twice  had  these  unfortunate  attempts  proved  entire  failures; 
and  those  who  worship  success  alone  had  overwhelmed  him  with  their  ridicnle. 
Should  he  fail  agEdn,  would  he  not  be  universally  regarded  as  a  madman  ? 

The  sympathy  which  had  been  enlisted  in  his  behalf  by  six  years  of  suffering 
heroically  endured,  the  repntaUon  he  had  gained  by  hia  writings,  even  the 
cause  which  had  inspired  him  to  brave  so  many  dangers,  —  all  would  be  at 
once  forgotten.  What  a  theme  for  ridicule  and  caricature  would  be  furnished 
to  the  wits  of  Europe,  should  he  be  detected  and  brought  back  in  the  soiled 
and  tattered  di-ess  of  a  workman  1  "  Decidedly,"  they  would  say, "  the  prince 
is  a  fool.  N"o  language  can  suitably  describe  such  folly.  He  thought  that  he 
would  be  able,  in  broad  daylight,  to  pass  without  recognition  before  the  eyes 
of  keepers  who  had  watched  him  for  six  yeai-s;  that  he  could  achieve  such  an 
adventure,  notwithstanding  the  vigilance  of  sixty  persons  on  guai-d ;  and  that 
then  he  could  take  a  carriage  held  in  waiting  for  him  outside  of  the  forti-ess, 
by  a  valet  de  chanibre  who  was  under  the  constant  sur^'eillance  of  the  police," 
"  It  was  the  extreme  of  madness  and  folly,"  the  world  would  say.  These  were 
hours  of  mental  suffering  such  as  few  men  have  been  called  to  encounter. 

His  highly  intelligent  and  devoted  friend,  Dr.  Conneau,  was  charged  with 
the  diplomatic  role, — to  conceal  the  flight  of  the  prince  as  long  as  possible 
after  his  departure.  The  hour  of  hope  and  dread  drew  nigh.  Ou  Monday 
morning  the  25th,  the  prince,  Dr.  Conneau,  and  Cliarles  ThSlin,  all  three 
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without  shoes,  that  they  might  not  make  any  noiae,  an  i  conceilel  bth  i  d 
the  window-curtains,  watched  the  tourt-yard  and  imp  itientl}  aw  nte  1  the 
aiiivai  of  the  workmen.  As  yet,  ^11  wis  silent  in  the  couit  The  only 
sounds  to  be  heard  were  the  steps  of  the  oentmcls  picing  their  lounls  By 
a  singular  chaace,  the  only  soldiei  in  the  t,iTii  on  whom  the  jimce  hal 
especially  wished  to  avoid  was  that  moininj,  jlicel  is  a  ^niid  at  his  dooi 
Tbis  man,  who  had  for  a  long  time  been  the  «peciil  confidant  of  the  com 
mandant,  bad  exercised  the  most  ngid  sitveilhnce  oyei  the  woikmen  ev 
amining  them  with  the  greatest  attention,  making  himself  peifectlj  fanulni 
with  their  persons,  and  questioning  them  upon  all  their  movements  TI  e 
zea!  of  such  an  ArguB  as  this  was  terrible.  The  prince  was'the  more  annoyed 
by  his  presence,  since  it  was  not  probable  that  he  would  be  relieved  before 
seven  o'clock,  and  it  was  important  .to  avoid  meeting  the  three  guards,  who, 
after  that  hour,  would  be  at  the  wicket. 

Happily,  however,  by  a  chance  not  less  singular,  the  hour  of  mounting 
guard  had  been  changed,  in  consequence  of  a  review  on  Sunday;  and  at  six 
o'clock  the  dreaded  grenadier  was  removed.  It  had  been  arranged  between 
the  prince  and  his  two  faithful  iilends  that  Th^Iin  should  entice  the  work- 
men and  their  two  supervisors  into  the  dining-room  to  offer  them  a  morning 
dram ;  after  which  he  was  to  precede  the  prince  down  stairs,  that  he  might 
attract  to  himself  the  attention  of  the  keepers.  They  had  thought  of  en- 
deavoiing  to  entice  one  of  these  sentinels  to  leave  his  post  tor  a  few  moments 
on  some  pretext  or  other;  but  a  circumstance  had  oecuri'ed  which  now  ren- 
dered this  impossible.  On  the  previous  evening,  the  commandant,  not  having 
found  them  exactly  at  their  post,  had  enjoined  it  upon  them,  under  penalty 
of  immediate  punishment,  that  two  of  them,  at  least,  should  be  always  at  the 
wicket,  so  long  as  there  were  workmen  in  the  prison.  This  command  was  too 
recent  to  be  disobeyed. 

The  prince,  on  reaching  the  court-yard,  was  to  continue  his  passage  across 
it,  followed  at  a  short  distance  by  Thelin,  who  was  to  endeavor  to  diveit  the 
attention  of  any  one  who  might,  by  chance,  meet  the  prince  and  address 
him.  At  the  usual  hour,  a  little  after  five  o'clock,  the  drawbridge  was 
lowered,  and  the  workmen  were  introduced  into  the  fortress.  They  entered 
between  two  files  of  soldiers  under  arms.  TJiey  were  but  few  in  number, 
and  were,  for  the  most  part,  more  neatly  dressed  than  usual ;  perhaps  on 
account  of  its  being  Monday.  The  weather  being  fine,  they  had  laid  aside 
their  mbots,  and  were  all  barefooted.  The  masons  and  the  painters  came 
first.  The  cai'penters  had  not  yet  arrived ;  and  it  was  in  the  disguise  of  one 
of  these  that  the  prince  was  to  make  his  escape.  It  was  at  first  proposed 
that  the  prince  should  lay  aside  his  sabots,  or  wooden  shoes,  as  no  one  else 
was  wearing  them ;  but  he  renounced  that  idea,  for  those  which  had  been 
prepared  for  him,  and  which  he  could  wear  over  his  high-heeled  boots,  added 
nearly  four  inches  to  his  height,  thus  making  a  very  important  change  in  his 
appearance. 

To  conceive  of  a  plan,  and  to  execute  it,  are  very  different  things.  Here 
the  plan  was  very  simple ;  but  the  great  difficulty  consisted  in  seizing  with 
resolution  the  propitious  moment  for  rapidly  descending  the  stall's,  and  pass- 
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ing  out  of  the  door,  while  the  workmen  shonlcl  be  kept  clrbldng,  and  while 
the  doctor  and  Thclin  were  engaged  in  distracting  the  attention  of  the  gate- 
keepers from  the  vigilant  watch  which  had  been  so  strictly  enjoined  upon 
them.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  that  every  thing  should  be  prepared 
beforehand,  that  the  favorable  moment  might  not  be  lost.  It  was  necessary 
that  the  prince  should  be  dressed  in  his  disguise,  and  his  mustaches  shaven 
off;  and  yet,  should  any  thing  occur  to  prevent  his  departui-e  for  that  day, 
the  act  of  having  cut  off  his  mustaches  would  excite  such  suspicion  ia  the 
mind  of  his  wary  jailer  as  to  frustrate  his  scheme  entirely.  The  doctor, 
therefore,  entreated  the  prince  to  defer  until  the  last  moment  an  operation 
BO  insignificant  in  itself  but  which,  in  the  present  circumstances,  was  alarming, 
as  indicative  of  a  settled  purpose.  Even  in  these  fearful  moments,  the  prince 
could  not  refrain  from  smiling  at  the  con5ternation  depicted  on  the  counte- 
nances of  his  two  fiiends  as  the  razor  commenced  this  unnsnal  operation. 

During  the  hour  which  was  still  to  elapse  before  the  assigned  moment  for 
leaving  the  prison,  how  many  accidents  might  occur,  how  many  circum- 
stances might  arise,  which  would  compel  them  to  postpone  tJie  departure 
until  another  day  I  From  that  moment  the  serious  danger  had  commenced, 
and  with  it  a  tumult  of  swelling  emotions  which  cannot  be  described. 
Though  each  heart  throbbed  violently,  it  was  not  with  the  palpitations  of 
cowardice.  The  prince  was  well  aware  that  he  was  to  pass  by  the  bayonets 
and  to  be  exposed  to  the  muskets  of  those  who  had  orders  instantly  to  "hoot 
down  any  prisoner  who  should  attempt  to  escape.  Even  such  a  termination 
of  the  attempt  was  now  contemplated  calmly  by  him  and  by  his  friends.  It 
seemed  better  thus  to  die  than  to  continue  to  languish  hopelessly  in  the 
glooms  of  the  prison.  The  only  thing  now  to  be  dreaded  was  recapture, 
and  consignment  to  a  more  rigorous  doom.  The  writer  of  the  narrative  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  account  says, — 

"The  prince  possessed  a  talisman,  a  sort  of  sacred  amulet.  It  was  a  little 
portfolio,  containing  two  letters,  —  one  from  his  mother,  the  other  from  the 
Eraperor  Napoleon.  He  never  pai-ted  with  these  precious  pledges  of  a  tender 
and  abiding  love,  and  of  the  dearest  recollections.  The  idea  occurred  to  him, 
that,  should  he  be  searched  on  the  frontiers,  he  might  be  betrayed  by  these 
papei-s.  For  a  moment,  he  hesitated  about  taking  them :  but  Dr.  Conuean, 
whom  he  consulted,  appeared  to  approve  of  this  sacred  superstition  of  the 
heail; ;  and  sentiment  ti'iumphod  over  the  counsels  of  prudence.  The  prince 
concealed  religiously  in  his  bfeast  the  two  only  relics  which  he  then  had 
of  the  past  grandeur  of  his  noble  family.  The  letter  of  the  emperor  was 
addressed  to  Queen  Hortense.     It  contained  the  prophetic  words,  — 

'"I  hope  that  he  will  grow  in  greatness  (ffrandera),  and  render  himself 
woithy  of  the  destinies  which  await  him.'" 

It  was  in  speaking  of  the  prince  that  the  emperor  thus  expressed  himself. 
The  preparations  of  the  toilet  were  actively  continued.  He  firet  put  on  a 
dress  resembling  that  of  a  travelling  clerk  or  commercial  courier.  Over  tliis 
he  passed  a  workman's  blouse  and  a  pair  of  well-wora  trousei-s.  A  blue 
apron  tied  in  front,  a  wig  of  long,  black  hair,  and  an  old  cap,  completed  the 
costume.  When  he  had  greased  his  fliee  and  blackened  his  hands,  nothing 
was  wanting  to  complete  the  metamorphosis. 
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The  moment  for  action  was  no\F  at  hand.  The  prince  seemed  to  have 
perfect  contvol  of  his  feelings,  and  ate  bis  breakfast  aa  usual.  It  must  have 
been  a  moment  of  fearful  mental  tumult ;  for  scarcely  can  one  read  the  narra- 
tive without  tnming  pale,  and  trembling  with  emotion.  The  repast  was  soon 
terminated.  He  put  on  liis  wooden  shoes,  took  a  blackened  clay  tobacco- 
pipe  in  his  mouth ;  and,  as  he  observed  that  many  of  the  workmen  in 
coming  or  going  carried  long  boards  iu  or  out,  be  loosened  one  of  the  long 
shelves  of  his  library,  took  it  upon  his  shoulder,  and  prepared  to  set  out  with 
this  load,  by  means  of  wbich  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  conceal  at  least  one  side 
of  his  face. 

At  a  quarter  before  seven  o'clock,  Tbelin  called  all  the  workmen  employed 
upon  the  staircase  into  the  dining-room,  where  Laplace,  one  of  the  employ(;3 
of  the  prison,  who  was  also  invited  in,  was  charged  to  pour  out  the  wine  for 
them  to  drink.  This  was  the  sure  means  of  gettmg  rid  of  htm  Ibis  be  ng 
done,  Theiin  hastened  to  inform  the  prince  thit  ali  was  lealy  ind  tbit  tl  eie 
was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost.  Immediately  T helm  descenlel  the  staus  it 
the  bottom  of  which  were  two  keepei-s,  Dnpin  and  Isaal^  and  aUo  t  woik 
man  employed  upon  the  balusters,  Thelin  exehinge  I  a  few  worls  with 
Dupiuj  who  bade  him  good-morning,  and  who  piesuming  as  be  siw  tint  he 
bad  his  overcoat  up  n  bis  aim  that  he  was  going  to  St  Quentin  wishe  i  h  m 
a  pleasant  journey.  To  insure  the  sife  pas  tge  of  tlepimce  it  was  neces 
sary  to  draw  off  the  attention  of  at  least  one  of  these  keepeis.  Ihehn, 
therefore,  under  pretext  of  haviUg  something  o!  interest  to  commuuicato  to 
him,  drew  Issal^  towards  the  wicket  and  placed  himself  in  such  a  manner, 
that  the  latter,  in  oider  to  heii  wis  obiigel  to  turn  hia  bick  to  the  door. 

At  the  moment  m  which  the  jnuce  left  bis  chimbei  several  workmen 
were  coming  from  the  lmm„  r>om  which  wis  sitmted  at  the  other  es- 
tremity  of  the  conidor.  The  rencountei  mi^ht  ha^e  been  perilous,  had  not 
Dr.  Conneau,  with  great  pi'esence  of  mind,  called  them  back  ivith  several 
questions  which  his  ready  wit  suggested ;  and  not  one  of  them  observed  the 
prisoner,  who  slowly  descended  the  stairs.  On  reaching  the  last  steps,  the 
prince  found  himself  face  to  face  with  the  guard  Dupin,  who  drew  back  to 
avoid  the  plank,  whose  horizontal  position  did  not  pennit  him  to  see  a  profile 
with  which  he  was  very  familiar.  The  priaee  then  passed  through  the 
wicket,  going  behind  Issale  while  Thelin  iield  him  in  close  conversation. 
Then  he  entered  the  court-yard.  A  journeyman  locksmith,  who  had  im- 
mediately followed  him  down  stairs,  hastened  his  stepa  aa  if  about  to  speak 
to  him.  The  faithful  and  sagacious  Thelin  called  to  the  man,  and  devised  a 
pretext  for  sending  him  up  the  stairs  again. 

On  passing  before  the  first  sentinel,  the  prince  accidentally  dropped  from 
his  mouth  the  pipe,  which  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  soldier.  Without  being 
apparently  in  the  least  disconcei-ted,  be  stopped,  and  stooped  to  pick  it  up. 
The  soldier  looked  at  him  mechaoicaliy,  and  continued  his  monotonous  walk. 
It  was  almost  a  miracle,  that,  notwithstanding  hia  disguise,  the  prisoner, 
whose  iigure  had  been  tlie  principal  study  of  all  those  whose  mission  it  was 
to  watch  ovei'  him,  could  avoid  being  recognized.  At  every  step,  he  met 
persons   deeply  interested  iu   detecting  him.      Near   the   sutler's  shop,  he 
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passed  close  to  the  officer  of  tLe  guard,  and  a  little  farther  on  encountered 
,an  ofBeer  of  engineers  and  a  contractor  of  the  worfe,  who  were  busily  en- 
gaged in  examining  some  papers.  The  path  he  was  compelled  to  follow' led 
him  through  a  score  of  soldiers,  who  were  basking  in  the  sun  before  the 
guard-bouse.  The  dnimmer  looked  with  an  insulting  glance,  proud  of  his 
own  official  superiority,  upon,  apparently,  the  bumble  workman  trudging 
before  him,  with  a  plank  upon  his  shoulders ;  but  the  .sentinel  did  not  ap- 
pear to  notice  him. 

The  gate-keeper  was  standing  before  the  door  of  his  lodge,^  whence  ho 
earnestly  watclied  Th^in,  who,  in  order  to  attract  his  attention,  was  play- 
ing noisily  with  Ham,  the  prince's  dog,  which,  as  we  have  menUonecl,  was 
a  great  favorite  with  the  garrison,  and  which  ho  held  by  a  leash.  The  ser- 
geant, who  was  standing  by  the  side  of  the  wicket,  looked  steadily  at  the 
prince;  but  the  examination  was  interrupted  by  a  sudden  and  apparently 
accidental  movement  of  the  plank,  which  brought  one  of  the  extremities  near 
the  face  of  the  soldier,  obliging  him  to  turn  quickly  aside.  He  therefore 
drew  the  bolt,  and  opened  the  door  with  his  head  averted.  The  prince 
passed  out;  and  Th^lin,  wishing  the  gate-keeper  "good-day,"  in  his  turn 
followed. 

Between  the  two  drawbridges,  the  prince  saw  coming  directly  towards 
him,  and  on  the  side  on  which  his  face  was  not  concealed  by  the  plank,  two 
workmen,  who,  from  the  distance  at  which  they  still  were,  seemed  examining 
bis  appearance  in  a  very  disquieting  manner;  when,  in  a  loud  voice,  they 
expressed  their  astonishment  in  meeting  in  that  place  a  carpenter  with 
whom  they  were  not  acquainted.  Fearing  lest  their  surprise  might  not 
limit  itself  to  this  simple  expression,  and  that  they  might  seek  an  explanation, 
the  prince,  pretending  to  be  tired  of  carrying  the  plank  on  his  right  shoulder, 
moved  it  to  the  left.  StiO  the  men  seemed  very  curious  to  find  out  who  he 
was,  and  for  an  instant  his  heart  sank  in  despair.  Just  then,  when  they  were 
almost  at  his  side,  and  seemed  ready  to  address  him,  he  had  the  unspeakable 
satisfaction  of  hearing  one  of  them  exclaim,  "Oh,  it  is  Berthoudl"  Yes,  it  was 
Berthoud  for  them;  and  the  prince  was  saved.  He  owed  to  this  inconceiva- 
ble mistake  bis  final  escape  from  those  walls  in  which  he  had  been  imprisoned 
five  years  and  nine  months. 

The  prince  was  not  acquainted  with  the  town  of  Ham;  but  a  map  sketched 
for  him  by  Dr.  Conneau  served  as  a  guide.  He  took,  without  hesitation, 
the  path  along  the  rampai-ts  which  would  conduct  him  towards  St.  Quentin ; 
while  Thelin  went  to  get  the  cabrioltjt  which  he  had  engaged  the  preceding 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  tumultuous  emotion  which  must 
have  agitated  the  heart  of  the  prince.  The  blue  sky  was  above  him,  the 
wide  fields  of  beautiful  France  spread  out  around  bim  :  he  was  free.  In  that 
thought  there  was  rapture.  But  he  was  still  surrounded  by  a  thousand  perils. 
Behind  him  rose  the  gloomy  towers  of  his  prison;  before  him  there  was 
nothing  but  exile,  —  a  doom  to  him  almost  woi-se  than  the  glooms  of  captivity 
from  which  he  had  escaped.  He  was  alone  in  the  world.  His  father,  sinking 
beneath  the  weight  of  care  and  sorrow,  was  sadly  dying.     His  mother  was 
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already  asleep  ia  the  tomb.  He  had  uo  brother  or  sister  to  welcome  him. 
The  government  of  one  of  the  moat  powerfnl  monarchies  upon  the  globe  was 
pursuing  him  with  deadly  hostility.  Hai-d  must  be  the  heart  that  does  not 
breathe  the  prayer,  "  May  God  help  the  captive ! " 

The  prince  hastened  his  steps,  and,  notwithstanding  his  clumsy  wooden 
shoes,  soon  arrived  at  St.  Sulpice,  a  distance  of  two  miles  from  the  town. 
There  he  waited  for  the  canine  which  Theliii  was  to  bring  to  him.  A  rough 
wooden  cross  stood  in  the  burial-ground.  The  fugitive  prostrated  himself 
before  this  symbol  of  human  redemption,  and  from  the  depths  of  his  heart 
thanked  the  Ruler  of  dl  things,  who  had  led  him,  as  by  the  hand,  through  so 
many  dangers. 

Soon  the  sound  of  an  approaching  carriage  was  heard.  It  was  Th^Iiu  with 
the  cabriolet.  The  prince  was  about  to  throw  aside  his  plank,  when  h'e 
perceived  another  yehicle  coming  from  St.  Quenlin.  He  therefore  continued 
his  walk  in  order  to  give  the  carriage  time  to  pass ;  and  Thfelin  slackened  hia 
pace  with  the  same  intent.  At  length  the  prince  threw  away  his  plank, 
which  had  been  truly  a  plank  of  safety ;  took  off  his  wooden  shoes,  and  threw 
them  into  the  ditch;  and,  assuming  his  new  character  of  coachman,  seized  the 
reins,  and  drove  r.apidly  t-owards  St.  Quentin.  Immediately  afterwards,  the 
two  travellers  saw  a  couple  of  moufited  gendarmes,  evidently  from  Ham, 
issue  from  the  village  of  St.  Salpice,  and  follow  them  at  full  speed.  It  was  a 
momentary  alarm,  but  did  not  last  long;  for  soon  the  two  cavaliei-s  turned  of^ 
taking  the  route  to  Feronne. 

The  five  leagues  which  separate  Ham  from  St,  Quentin  were  rapidly  passed 
over.  Th^lin,  at  each  change  of  hoi-ses,  concealed  his  face  with  his  handker- 
chief; but  this  did  not  prevent  his  being  recognized  by  several  peraons,  and 
particularly  by  the  president  of  the  tiibunal  of  St.  Quentin,  who  was  then  on 
his  way  to  Ham.  It  is  also  said  that  a  woman,  who  had  often  observed  the 
valet  de  chambre  of  the  prince,  could  not  repress  her  surprise  in  seeing  him 
accom]'3nied  by  a  man  so  badly  dressed.  As  they  approached  St.  Quentin, 
the  prince  took  off  the  soiled  trousers,  the  dirty  blouse,  and  the  workman's 
cap,  retaining  only  the  wig.  He  then  put  on  a  more  respectable -looking 
blouse  which  Thelin  had  prepared  for  him,  and  a  braided  cap.  Soon  after,  he 
alighted  from  the  cabriolet  to  pass  around  the  town  of  St.  Quentin  on  foot, 
through  the  fields,  to  gain  the  Cambray  Road,  where  Th4lin  was  to  rejoin  him 
with  fresh  hoi-ses. 

The  master  of  the  post-house  in  St.  Quentin,  M.  Abric,  was  absent;  but 
Thelin,  who  knew  Madame  Abric  very  well,  said  to  her,  that  having  business 
at  Cambray,  and  desiring  to  return  as  soon  aa  possible,  he  wished  her  to 
provide  him  immediately  with  a  carriage  and  horses :  In  the  mean  time,  he 
wished  to  leave  his  hoi-se  and  carriage  there.  Madame  Abric  served  him 
with  the  greatest  eagerness,  furnishing  him  with  a  light  carnage  of  her 
husband's. 

The  good  woman  pressed  him  to  stay  to  breakfast.  Finding,  however,  that 
he  was  anxious  to  continue  his  journey,  she  helped  him  on  his  way.  Thelin, 
however,  thinking  that  his  master  might  by  this  time  need  refi'eshments, 
having  pi-aised  in  the  warmest  terms  the  appear.onc*  of  some  cold  pie  upon 
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tlie  table,  accepted  a  slice,  whicli  he  carefully  wrapped  in  paper,  aiul  which 
Boon  furnishetl  the  prince  with  a  breakfast,  for  which  his  long  walk  had 
supplied  him  with  a  good  appetite. 

Th^lin,  no  withstanding  his  impatience  and  the  obli^ng  spirit  of  Madame 
Abric,  did  not  dare  to  hurry  the  post-people  too  much,  lest  he  should  excite 
suspicions.  The  prince,  therefore,  having  already  attained  the  Cambray  Road, 
and  Thelin  not  appearing,  began  to  be  I'ery  anxious.  He  feared  that  the  chaise 
might  have  gone  on  while  he  was  making  liis  way  around  the  town,  and  that 
he  was  now  left  behind.  Seeing  a  gentleman  approaching  in  a  carriage  from 
Cambray,  he  asked  him  if  he  had  met  a  post-chaise.  The  gentleman,  who 
answered  in  the  negative,  chanced  to  be  the  procurator,  or  prosecuting  attor- 
ney, of  St.  Quentin. 

Taking  a  seat  on  the  side  of  the  road,  the  anxiety  of  the  prince  was  every 
moment  increasing,  when  saddealy  he  heard  a  noise  behind  and  very  near 
him.  He  had  scareely  turned  round  his  head  when  his  noble  dog  Ham 
came  bounding  to  greet  him.  By  some  singular  instinct,  he  ran  in  advance 
of  the  carriage,  and  tJius  announced  to  lus  master  that  Thelin  was  coming. 
Soon  the  faithful  valet  appeared  in  a  small  carriage  to  which  two  good  horees 
were  harnessed.  The  prince  jumped  in,  and  the  rapid  journey  was  resumed. 
From  this  moment  the  fugitives  had  but  little  to  fear.  Notwithstanding  the 
distance  traversed  on  foot,  and  the  time  lost  in  procuring  the  carriages,  it  was 
not  yet  nine  o'clock.  And,  even  npon  the  supposition  that  the  escape  of  the 
prince  had  been  discovered  immediately  after  his  departure,  the  authontiei 
must  have  lost  some  time  in  making  a  veconnoissanoe,  in  closely  examinmg 
the  fortress,  in  writing  despatches,  and  in  sending  the  gendatmes  m  ill  dnec- 
tions.  Even  when  the  event  was  known,  it  was  to  Amiens  'ind  t>  Puh  thit 
the  first  drapatches  were  sent. 

The  voyagers,  however,  anxious  to  use  all  speed,  uncei^mglj  niged  the 
postilion  to  increase  the  pace  of  his  horses.  At  last  he  becime  imptticnt,  and 
exclaimed  angi'ily, "  Yon  torment  me ! "  Still  he  did  not  foil  to  make  the  pii  e- 
ment  smoke  beneath  the  horses'  feet.  While  theyweie  chinking  hoises  at 
the  first  relay,  a  horseman  in  the  uniform  of  a  polue-officer  ainied  it  full 
gallop.  At  first,  they  thought  that  it  was  a  gendanne  in  pnisnit  of  them 
They  soon  discovered,  to  their  great  relief  that  he  wii  but  a  sub  ofiicei  of  the 
National  Guard.  No  other  incident  occurred  antii  they  leiched  Valenciennes, 
which,  thanks  to  the  gratuities  {pourboises)  lavished  on  the  postilion,  they 
reached  by  two  o'clock.  There  only  were  their  passports  demanded.  Thelin 
showed  his,  which  was  that  of  an  English  courier.  The  passport  of  the 
prince  ivas  then  not  called  for. 

The  train  for  Brussels  did  not  leave  until  four  o'clock.  It  seemed  perilous 
to  wait  two  hoars.  The  prince,  therefore,  wished  still  to  take  post-hoi-ses, 
that  he  might  gain  the  frontiei-s  of  Belgium ;  but,  since  the  opening  of  the 
railroad,  this  mode  of  travelling  had  been  so  seldom  adopted,  that  the  attempt 
to  travel  in  that  way  would  certainly  excite  remark,  and  might  lead  to  suspi- 
cion. It  was  therefore  decided  to  wait  patiently  for  the  starting  of  the  train. 
Though  there  was  now  but  little  probability  that  the  fugitives  coukl  he 
overtaken,  still  Thelin,  who  was  not  without  unea^ness,  kept  a  close  watch  to 
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see  if  any  geiidarnica  sliould  approach.  Suddenly  he  Lend  hini'^tlf  nlleJ  h\ 
name;  and,  quite  terafied,  he  turned  round  to  see  one  of  the  aendirmes 
from  Ham,  di-eaaed  in  plain  citizen's  clothes.  It  was  a  fearful  mcmcnt  StiU 
the  sagacious  man  assumed  an  unconcerned  look,  and,  conceihng  ■ill  a^^ifttion, 
exclaimed  cordially,  "  Ah  1  is  it  you  ?  How  did  you  come  here  ?  — '  Why,  I 
live  here,"  was  the  reply.  "  I  have  quitted  the  gendarmeiy,  and  am  employed 
on  the  railroad." 

Th^lin  was  partly  re-a^ured  by  this  intelligence ;  and,  on  the  ex-gendarme 
making  inquiries  for  his  master,  he  answered  in  such  a  manner  as  to  throw  his 
questioner  quite  off  his  guard,  even  if  he  were  not  what  he  pretended  to  be. 
His  great  anxiety  ivas  to  prevent  the  man  from  seeing  the  prince,  lest  he 
should  recognize  him,  and,  of  course,  think  it  his  duty  to  prevent  his  depait- 
ure.  At  length,  the  signal  was  given  for  the  moving  of  the  train.  The  iron 
horse, "  whose  sinews  are  steel,  and  whose  provender  ia  fire,"  swept  them 
along  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  an  hour.  The  frontiers  were  passed ;  Brussels 
was  reached ;  the  prince  was  in  comparative  safety.  He  immediately,  for  still 
gi'eater  security,  repaired  to  Ostend,  and  embarked  for  England.  Upon  that 
hospitable  island,  which  ever  welcomes  the  political  refngee,  the  prince  found 
friends  and  rest.  The  drama  of  his  captivity  was  closed;  but  again  he 
entered  upon  the  almost  equally  tragic  scene  of  exile. 
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rict."  —  Treatise  upon  tlie  Canal  of  Nicaragua.  —  Noble  Sentiments. 

glELDOM  has  there  been  a  deecl  of  greater  heroism  performecl 
than  that  which  was  enacted  by  Dr.  Conneaii  on  this  occasion. 
It  will  be  remenibered  that  the  term  of  hia  impriaonraent  had 
expii'ed,  and  that  he  had  aolicited  permission  to  remain  and 
share  the  captivity  of  the  prince  as  hia  physician  :  he  was  thus 
legai-ded  as  a  member  of  the  gariison,  who  conkl  go  in  and  out 
at  Us  leisure.  By  dding  the  captive  in  hia  escape,  he  had  subjected  himself 
to  a  very  severe  penalty,  —  he  knew  not  how  soyere.  Immediately  after  the 
departure  of  the  prince,  and  before  his  escape  was  known,  Dr.  Comieaii  might 
probably,  without  any  difficulty,  have  left  the  fortress,  hurried  across  the 
frontier,  and  joined  in  England  the  friend  to  whom  he  waa  so  devoted.  But, 
inspired  by  the  noblest  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  he  resolved  to  i-emain  behind, 
that  he  might  conceal  by  every  adroit  artifice,  aa  long  aa  possible,  the  escape, 
so  aa  the  more  effectually  to  secure  for  the  prince  the  chance  of  reaching  a 
place  of  safety.  The  doctor  prefeired  to  encounter  all  the  terrors  of  the  law 
rather  than  fail  in  this.  He  was  very  anxious  to  give  the  prince,  if  possible, 
twenty-four  hours  in  advance  of  hia  enemiea. 

The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  send  to  the  commandant  of  the  fortress  a 
letter  which  the  prince  had  left  for  the  priest  who  waa  in  the  habit  of  per- 
foiming  mass  in  the  fort.  This  letter  requested  the  priest  to  postpone  hia 
visit  until  the  next  day,  pleading,  as  an  excuse,  that  he  was  indisposed. 

It  was  about  half-past  eight  when  the  servant  dehvered  the  letter,  saying 
that  the  prince  was  indisposed,  and  would  not  attend  mass  that  day.  "  That 
matters  very  little  to  me,"  said  the  commandant  curtly.  "  Take  the  note  to  the 

The  doctor  then  placed  a  stufied  figure  in  the  bed  of  the  prince,  covering 
it  up  with  clothes  so  aa  strongly  to  resemble  a  human  form.  He  closed  the 
door  which  led  from  the  saloon  into  tho  bedroom,  and  kindled  a  fire  to  heat 
some  cofiee  for  his  patient ;  circulating  the  story  that  the  prince  was  sick.  For 
reasons  which  we  have  stated.  Count  Montholon  was  not  apprised  of  the 
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plan  of  escape.  His  astonishment  may  be  conceived,  wlien,  soon  after  the 
disappearance  of  the  captive,  and  when  aa  yet  not  one  in  the  castle,  save 
the  doctor,  knew  of  his  departure,  the  following  confidential  epistle  was  placed 
in  his  hands  :  — 

"Mt  deae  Geneeal,  —  Believe  how  much  I  regret  not  beiog  able  to 
shake  you  by  the  hand  before  I  go ;  but  it  is  impossible.  My  emotion  would 
betray  the  secret  which  it  is  so  impoi-tant  for  me  to  keep,  I  have  taken 
measures  to  insure  your  pension  being  regulaiiy  paid ,  bat,  as  you  mij  be  in 
Deed  of  money,  I  have  left  with  Dr.  Conneau  two  thousand  fiincs  (MOO), 
which  he  will  give  you.  Thus  your  pension  will  be  paid  until  the  end  of 
September.  Adieu,  my  dear  general  1  Receive  the  asTOrance  of  my  friend- 
ship. "L.  N." 

At  nine  o'clock,  the  ever  wary  and  suspicious  commandant  came  to  the 
saloon,  and  inquired  for  the  prince. 

"  He  is  not  quite  well,"  said  the  doctor,  "  and  does  not  wish  to  be  seen.  If 
you  have  nothing  particular  to  say,  pray  do  not  disturb  liim." 

With  characteristic  caution  the  commandant  peeped  in  at  the  door,  and 
perceiving,  as  he  thought,  the  prince  in  bed,  withdrew  without  suspicion. 
The  doctor  had  ordered  of  the  apothecary  medicine  and  an  emetic.  To  lull 
suspicion,  it  is  said  that  he  actaally  took  the  emetic  himself  that  the  noise 
of  the  vomiting  might  be  heard  and  the  contents  of  the  stomach  seen.  About 
one  o'clock,  the  commandant  returned,  and  inquired  again  for  the  prince. 
Learning,  however,  from  the  doctor,  that  he  had  just  taken  a  bath,  and  was 
then  enjoying  a  refreshing  slumber,  he  again  retired  without  disturbing  him. 
Feeling  some  slight  uneasiness,  be  sent  for  Laplace,  the  man  of  all  work,  who 
took  care  of  the  rooms  of  the  captive,  and  asked  him,  in  a  careless  air,  — 

"  Well,  how  goes  the  prince  ?  " 

"  He  is  rather  better,"  replied  the  man,  whom  the  doctor  bad  also  com- 
pktely  deceived. 

"  What  is  he  doing  ?  "  resumed  the  commandant, 

"  He  is  sleeping  now,"  the  man  replied ;  "  though,  a  little  while  ago,  he  was 
in  the  saloon  talking  with  the  doctor," 

From  this  precise  statement,  the  commandant  supposed  that  the  man  had 
both  seen  and  talked  with  his  prisoner.  He  consequently  remained  during 
the  rest  of  the  day  somewhat  free  from  anxiety,  and  yet  instinctively  restless. 
About  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  commandant  met  Laplace  again,  and 
inquired  how  the  patient  was.    The  servant  replied  that  be  did  not  know. 

"  When  did  you  see  him  last?"  the  commandant  asked. 

The  simple-minded,  unsuspecting  man  replied, "  1  have  not  seen  Inra  since 
six  o'clock  this  morning." 

The  commandant  was  alarmed  ;  and,  hun'ying  to  the  saloon,  inquired,  with 
an  expression  of  much  uneasiness,  where  the  prince  was. 

"  The  prince  is  niuch  better,"  was  the  doctoi^'s  evasive  reply. 

"  His  sickness  need  not  prevent  me  from  speaking  to  him,"  said  the  com- 
mandant, "  I  rmist  speak  to  him,"  he  added,  in  a  tone  which  plainly  indi- 
cntcd  thiit  a)l  fiirtlicr  dissimulation  was  at  an  end. 
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Upon  this  the  doctor  entered  the  room  where  it  was  assumed  that  the 
jirince  was  sleeping,  and  pretended  to  call  hira.  '  Tliere  was  no  response. 
With  a  light  and  careful  ti-ead  he  came  back,  making  signs  that  Ills  patient 
was  still  asleep. 

"Well,"  said  the  commandant,  "he  cannot  sleep  forever.  I  shall  wait  until 
hewakes;"  and  he  took  his  seat  in  the  saloon.  In  the  course  of  tlie  conver- 
sation in  which  the  doctor  busily  engaged  him,  he  remarked  that  it  was  very 
strange  that  ThiSlin  had  not  yet  returned.  The  doctor  made  some  ingenious 
excuse  for  the  absence  of  the  valet;  when  tlie  commandant,  whose  anxiety 
was  evidently  increasing,  rose  from  his  seat,  saying,  "  The  prince  has  moved  > 
he  must  be  awake."  He  stepped  to  the  door  of  the  chamber,  and  listened 
attentively;  bot  no  sound  of  breathing  and  no  movement  coald  be  heard. 

The  doctor  could  with  difficulty  keep  a  serious  face ;  but  lie  exclaimed 
good-natnredly, "  Oh,  let  him  sleep  on ! " 

The  commandant  approached  the  bed,  and  discovered  the  stuffed  figure. 
His  consternation  was  justly  great.  He  had  met  a  calamity  which  boded 
his  own  utter  ruin.  Turning  asliy  pale,  be  cast  a  reproachful  glance  upon 
the  docto]',  and  inquired  in  tones  which  terror  alone  could  inspire,  "  Has  the 
prince  escaped  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  was  the  reply, 

"  When  did  he  go  ?  " 

"  At  seven  o'clock  this  morning," 

"  Who  were  the  pei-sons  on  guard  ?  "    ' 

"  I  do  not  know." 

Not  another  word  was  exchanged.  The  commandant  hastily  withdreiv  to 
prosecute  the  most  energetic  measures  to  obtain  traces  of  tlie  fugitive.  His 
wife,  on  hearing  of  the  escape  of  the  prince,  fainted  away.  Dr.  Conneau  was 
immediately  placed  in  close  confinement.  All  those  who  were  suspected  of 
having,  either  tbrough  negligence  or  connivance,  favored  the  escape,  were 
also  locked  up.  Three  days  after,  the  commandant  was  summoeed  to  Paris 
to  give  an  account  of  bis  conduct.  He  was  deposed  from  command,  and 
placed  nnder  arrest.  A  judicial  inquiry  was  ordered,  and  the  public  prosecu- 
tor was  chai-ged  with  a  vigorons  inquest  of  all  the  parties  implicated.  The 
trial  took  place  on  the  10th  of  July,  and  lasted  three  days.  The  principal 
persons  criminated  were  Dr.  Conneau;  Charles  Thelin,  who  was  absent;  the' 
commandant  of  the  fort,  Demarle ;  the  seiTant  Laplace ;  and  Dupin  aijd  Issalu, 
the  keepers  at  the  first  wicket,  Dr,  Conneau,  upon  being  interrogated,  gave 
the  following  account  of  his  past  history :  — 

"I  am  forty-two  years  of  age,  and  was  bom  at  Milan,  of  French  parents, 
my  father  being  paymaster  to  the  army.  My  profession  is  that  of  a  surgeon, 
having  taken  my  degree  at  Rome  and  Florence.  My  first  visit  to  France  was 
in  1831,  and  my  second  in  1840,  In  the  year  1820, 1  was  private  secretary 
to  King  Louis  Bonaparte,  the  father  of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon.  Some  time 
after,  I  went  to  Florence  to  walk  the  hospitals ;  after  which  I  went  to  Rome, 
wliere  I  completed  my  studies,  and  practised  for  three  yeare.  Two  circum- 
stances obliged  me  to  leave  that  city. 

"One  night,  two  of  my  irienda  who  were  implicated  in  a  conspiracy  cam  a 
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to  me  for  an  asylum.  I  obtained  refuge  for  tliem  in  a  honse  with  which  I  was 
acqnaintetl,  and  furnished  them  with  passports  and  money.  I  conducted 
them  to  Furmicino,  and  saw  them  embark  in  a  fishing-boat,  which  convoyed 
them  to  a  place  of  safety.  This  becatne  known ;  and  I  was  already  compro- 
mised by  this  simple  fact,  when  a  graver  event  completed  the  mischief. 

"  In  a  revolt  in  1831,  one  of  my  friends  received  five  staba  witJi  a  bayonet. 
A  decree  of  the  Roman  Grovemraent  ordered  all  doctors,  nnder  penalty  of  ten 
years  at  the  galleys,  to  denounce  all  the  wounded  persons  confided  to  their 
care.  In  spite  of  this,  I  tended  my  friend  until  he  was  recovered,  and  then, 
as  I  had  myself  been  denounced,  took  to  flight. 

"  At  the  time  of  the  insurrection  of  1831, 1  foi-med  one  of  tlie  revoUition- 
ary  stafi"  at  Ancona.  Thence  I  proceeded  to  France,  and  wrote  to  Pi'ince 
Louis  Napoleon  to  request  him  to  fui-nish  me  with  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion. His  only  reply  was  to  invite  me  to  Arenemberg.  There  I  was  loaded 
with  kindness  by  Queen  Hortense,  who  even  thought  proper  to  remember 
me  in  her  will.  She  entreated  me  to  remain  with  her  son.  Such  o.  request 
was  a  command,  and  I  have  obeyed  it." 

He  then  gave  a  minute  account  of  the  circumstances  of  the  escape  as  we 
have  already  nan-ated  them.  He  was  condemned  to  three  months'  imprison- 
ment. It 'would  probably  have  been  difflcolt  to  find  in  France,  at  that  time, 
a  couit  which  would  veiy  severely  have  punished  .such  an  ofiencc.  Thiilin, 
who  was  beyond  the  reach  of  the  law,  was  sentenced  to  six  moiitlia'  imprison- 
ment. The  others  of  the  accused  were  acquitted.  Count  Montholon,  whose 
devotion  to  the  emperor  at  Saint  Helena  has  embalmed  his  memory  in  every 
noble  heart)  soon  obtained  pardon  fi'om  the  royal  clemency.  He  died  a  few 
yeara  ago,  leaving  children  who  have  inherited  their  fiithei-'s  virtues  and  his 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  empire.  Thelin  has  been  received  by  the  prince 
into  the  position  of  a  friend,  ever  seiwing  his  sovereign  with  unabated  afiection ; 
and  Dr.  Conneau  is  at  the  present  day  the  beloved  and  revered  medical 
attendant  of  his  Majesty  Napoleon  III. 

Meanwhile,  the  prince,  as  we  have  seen,  had  amved  in  England.  His  one 
all-engrossing  desire  was  to  reach  his  dying  father.  Though  he  seems  still  to 
have  remained  fiira  in  the  belief  that  the  baseless  government  of  Louis  Philippe 
would  be  overturned,  and  that  the  French  people  would  re-establish  the  prin- 
ciples, if  not  the  forms,  of  the  empire,  he  apparently  had  relinquished  all  inten- 
tions of  attempting  to  hasten  that  result.  His  maxim  had  now  become, "  Leara 
to  labor  and  to  wait."  He  deemed  it  important  to  satisfy  not  only  the  French 
&o\  emment,  but  also  the  English,  that  he  no  longer  indulged  in  revolutionary 
dPMj,na  He  was  now  thirty-eight  years  of  age.  The  ardor  of  youthful  hopes 
hid  vinished.  Bereavement,  disappointment,  and  long  yeai-s  of  captivity,  had 
(.hiBtened  his  spirit,  which  was  by  nature  silent,  thoughtful,  and  pensive. 

Haidly  had  the  pilnce  aiTived  on  the  soil  of  Great  Britain,  ere  he  wrote  to 
&H  Robert  Peel  and  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  acquainting  them  ■with  his  intentions, 
and  explaining  the  reasons  of  bis  conduct.  Sir  Robert  Peel  returned  a  cautious, 
non-committal  reply,  simply  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  hia  letter.  Lord 
Aberdeen,  endowed  with  a  more  genial  and  hospitable  B]>irit,  and  perhaps  less 
shackled  by  the  trainmels  of  diplomacj',  wrote  him  a  polite  and  cordial  letter; 
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assuring  liiai,  that,  after  tlie  explanations  wliicii  lie  liacl  given,  liis  residence  lii 
Euglancl  could  neither  be  unwelcome  to  the  queen  nor  to  her  government.* 

The  prince  then  ■wrote  to  the  French  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Saint  James, 
M.  le  Comte  de  St.  Aulaire,  whose  former  relations  with  his  family  seemed  a 
guaranty  to  him-  of  kindly  sympathies.  His  letter,  dated  May  28,  1846,  was 
as  follows:  — 

"MoNsiEUK  LE  Comte,  —  I  wish  frankly  to  declare  to  the  man  who  was 
my  motlier'a  fiaend,  that,  in  leaving  my  prison,  I  was  not  instigated  by  any 
desire  of  renewing  against  the  French  Government  a  struggle  which  has  proved 
BO  disastrous  for  me,  but  solely  by  the  wish  to  i-etui-n  to  my  aged  father. 

"Before  resorting  to  this  extremity,  I  had  used  evei-y  means  in  my  power 
to  obtain  permission  from  the  Fi-ench  Government  to  go  to  Florence.  I  offered 
every  guai-anty  compatible  with  my  honor.  But,  having  beheld  all  my 
requests  rejected,  1  determined,  as  a  last  resource,  to  resort  to  an  expedient 
adopted  under  similar  circumstances  by  the  Duke  de  Nemours  and  the  Duke 
de  Guise. 

"I  beg  of  you,  Monsieur  le  Comte,  to  acquaint  the  government  ivith  my 
pacific  intentions ;  and  I  hope  that  tliis  volimtary  assurance  on  my  pait  will 
shorten  the  captivity  of  my  friends  who  still  remain  in  prison,  llcceivc  the 
assurance  of  my  sentiments.  "NAPOUiON  Loms  Boxaparte." 

The  prince,  however,  found,  to  his  gi^eat  disappointment  and  gi'ief,  that  the 
French  Goverament  still  held  him  in  such  dread,  that  they  closed  all  the  gates 
of  the  Continent  against  him ;  ao  that  he  could  not  reach  his  fathei''3  dying  bed. 
"When  he  presented  himself  at  the  Austrian  embassy  in  London  to  obtain  his 
pi^spoit,  the  ambassador  who  represented  at  that  time  the  Austrian  Empu-e 
and  also  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany  gave  him  a  direct  and  positive  I'efusal. 
"  I  cannot,"  he  said,  "  neglect  the  regai-d  which  I  owe  to  the  French  Govera- 
ment." 

The  prince  then  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  himself, 
having  no  doubt  that  he  would  at  once  grant  his  request,  and  allow  him  to 
visit  his  father  in  Florence.  Indeed,  the  languishing  king  was  quite  i-evivetl 
by  the  anticipation  of  soon  folding  in  his  arms  his  only  child.  Bitter  was 
the  disappointment  when  the  prince  received  a  reply  from  the  dake,  s'tating 
that  he  could  not  be  permitted  to  enter  Tuscany,  even  for  twenty-four  hours. 
"I  regi'et  it,"  said  Leopold;  "bat  the  influence  of  France  obliges  me  to  act 
thus."  I 

The  government  of  Louis  Philippe  had  sent  an  anny-corps  to  drive  Louis 
Kapoleon  from  his  peaceful  home  at  Ai'enembei^.  And  now  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany  was  threatened  with  all  the  vengeance  of  the  French  Government, 
should  he  permit  the  nephew  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  visit  the  dying  bed 
of  his  own  father,  the  brother  of  the  emperor.  The  coni-se  thus  pursued  was 
as  impolitic  as  it  was  cruel.    It  excited  powei-fdly  in  behalf  of  the  prince, 

•  Histoire  dn  Prince  Napol&a,  piirB.  Renault. 

t  HisWire  complete  de  Hapolfen  III.,  psr  MM.  Gallix  ci  Guy,  p.  124. 
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who  had  already  sufibred  so  severely,  tlis  sympathies  of  evei7  feeling  heart. 
The  terrible  disappointment  was  a  fata!  blow  to  the  dying  king,  la  his  utter 
isolation,  he  lingered  a  few  weeks  in  the  gloom  of  the  deepest  despondency 
until  he  died,  on  the  25th  of  July,  1846,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight.* 

As  we  have  mentioned,  the  Ex-ICmg  of  Holland,  during  the  latter  yeai-s  of  his 
life,  took  the  title  of  the  Connt  of  St.-  Leu.  In  his  will,  which  was  opened  the 
day  after  his  death,  he  expressed  the  wish  that  he  might  be  buried  at  St.  Leu 
by  the  side  of  his  second  son,  who  had  died  in  Italy  in  183L  He  left  sixty 
thousand  francs  for  a  tomb  to  be  erected  there.  After  deducting  a  few  lega- 
cies to  the  poor,  and  a  few  tokens  of  remembrance  to  relatives,  bis  son  Louis 
Napoleon  was  conBtitnted  his  sole  heir.  Though  Louis  Bonapai-te,  while  liv- 
ing, could  not  be  permitted  to  enter  France,  liis  lifeless  remains  were  allowed 
to  mingle  with  the  dust  of  hia  native  land.| 

Several  months  passed  away  ei-e  the  remains  of  the  ICng  of  Holland  were 
consigned  to  their  last  resting-place  in  the  tomb  of  St.  Leu,  in  France.  His 
son  was  not  permitted  by  the  French  Government  to  be  present  at  the  funeral 
solemnities ;  bat  nearly  all  the  surviving  officers,  and  many  of  the  privates, 
of  the  old  imperial  armies  were  assembled  on  the  occasion,  ansious  to  pay  the 
last  earthly  honors  to  'the  brother  of  their  venerated  emperor.  The  prince 
wrote  the  following  letter  to  Captain  Lecorate,  who  commanded  the  Guard  of 
Honor  on  the  occasion.    It  was  dated  London,  Oct,  4, 1847. 

"SiE,  —  The  testimonies  offered  to  the  memory  of  my  father  on  tho  29th 
of  September  have  deeply  affected  me ;  and  I  was,  above  al!  things,  touched, 
on  hearing  that  a  lai^e  number  of  the  ancient  soldiers  of  the  empire  had 
assisted  at  this  pious  ceremony.  I  come  to-day  to  thank  those  glorious  veter- 
ans of  our  ai-my,  through  the  medium  of  their  worthy  leader,  for  the  tribute 
of  homage  they  have  bestowed  on  an  ancient  companion  in  anns. 

"  It  is  not  the  man  whom  chance  and  the  fortunes  of  war  made  king  for  a 
brief  period  whom  you  have  honored  with  your  i-egrets,  but  the  old  soldier  of 
the  republican  armies  of  Italy  and  Egypt, —  a  man  who  remained  but  a  short 
time  upon  the  throne,  and  who  paid  for  a  few  years  of  glory  by  forty  yeai-s  of 
exile,  and  died  alone  in  a  foreign  land.    The  sympathy  which  has  attended 

*  "  The  singnJar  Beverity  witii  which  Looia  Philippe  caused  the  rigors  of  diplomacy  to  inter- 
rene  between  the  fether  and  tlie  son  Bnlliea  still  more  hia  memory,  since  he  forgets  his  own  fam- 
ily obligntions.  The  king  was  not  ignorant,  that  in  1 81 5  his  mother  had  not  vainly  addressed 
the  generosity  of  the  mother  of  Louia  Napoleon ;  and  that  Qaeen  Hortense  had  ohtdned  from 
the  emperor  at  that  epoch,  for  the  Ducheas-Dowager  of  Orleans,  a  pension  of  four  hundred  thon- 
sand  francs  (SlOO,000)."  —  GaSix  a  Ga^,  p.  125. 

"  This  severe  penalty  proved  clenvly,  that,  in  proscribing  the  Bonaparte  family,  they  had 
ahvays  wished  to  proseribo  nothnat  sovereignty,  nhich,  having,  reigned  with  Napoleon,  had  heen 
dethroned  with  him.  Royalty  quasi-legitimate,  like  legitimate  royalty,  had  wisheit  to  warn  all 
who  should  come  hereafter  what  it  would  cost  to  accept  a  crown  from  the  hands  of  the  sovereign 
people."  —  ffisiotre  pditique  el  popaMre  da  Priwx  Louis  Napd€im,  par  Entile  Marco  de  Saint- 
EUaire,  torn,  trokieme,  p.  165. 

t  One  of  the  deputies,  M.  Creraienx,  speaking  of  the  hanishment  of  the  whole  Bonaparte  iam- 
ily,  said,  "  The  law  of  1832  is  not  only  unjust,  but  it  is  absurd;  for  tho  law  proscribes  the  ounfa  of 
the  emperor,  and  he  never  had  any."  —  Hisloire  du  Prince  Louis  NapoMin,  par  B.  Renault,  p.  260. 
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ilia  obaeqniea  is  soraetliing  more  than  an  act  of  homage :  it  ia  a  reparation  for 
the  past. 

"Permit  me,  therefore,  to  thank  you  for  yonr  attendance.  Thus  to  express 
to  you  my  sentiments  of  gratitade  ia  somewhat  to  mitigate  the  bittev  grief 
which  I  experience  in  not  having  an  opportunity  of  kneeling  before  the  tomb 
of  my  family;  anti  makes  me  forget,  for  a  moment,  that  I  am  eontlemnet!,  a^ 
it  appears,  to  remain,  forever  removed  from  the  men  whom  I  love  the  best,  and 
from  objects  most  dear  to  me.    Receive,  &c. 

"Napoleon  Louis  Bosaparte.'' 

A  few  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  prince  in  London  upon  his  escape  from 
Ham,  he  called  upon  his  cousin  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton,  then  Lady  Douglas. 
It  is  said,  we  know  not  upon  what  aathority,  that  the  lady  addressed  liim  in 
the  following  reproachful  words :  — 

"Well,  you  are  free  at  last.  "Will  you  now  be  quiet  ?  Will  you  lay  aside 
those  fallacies  which  have  cost  you  so  dear,  and  the  cruel  delusion  of  those 
dreams  which  have  caused  those  who  love  you  so  much  anxiety?" 

The  prince  responded,  "My  dear  consin,  I  do  not  belong  to  myself:  I 
belong  to  my  name  and  my  country.  It  is  because  my  fortune  has  twice 
betrayed  me  that  my  destiny  is  nearer  its  accomplishment.    I  bide  my  time."  * 

The  world-woi-n,  weary  exile  lived  in  comparative  obscurity  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  London,  endeavoring,,  as  usual;  to  diveit  his  mind  from  painful 
reflections  by  intense  devotion  to  study.  Responsible  men  who  knew  the 
prince  at  that  time,  and  who  write  over  their  own  signatures,  testify  to  the 
respect  with  which  be  inspired  them  by  his  character  and  his  genius.  The 
works  which  came  from  his  pen  during  the  year  and  a  half  he  remained  in 
England  prove  beyond  all  controverey  that  he  must  have  been  a  very  close 
student.  The  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  some  of  the  best  minds  in  Eng- 
land may  be  inferred  from  the  following  letter,  written  soon  ator  the  prince 
was  chosen  President  of  the  French  Republic.  It  was  from  Walter  Savage 
Landor, "  a  brilliant  scholar,  a  profound  original  thinker,  and  a  highly  independ- 
ent and  honorable  man."  The  letter  was  addressed  to  Lady  Blessington, 
under  date  of  Jan.  9, 1849. 

"Possibly  you  may  have  never  seen  the  two  articles  which  I  enclose.  I 
inserted  in  'The  Examiner'  another,  deprecating  the  anxieties  which  a  truly 
patriotic,  and,  in  my  opinion,  a  singularly  wise  man  was  about  to  encounter 
in  accepting  the  presidency  of  Fi-ance.  Necessity  will  compel  him  to  assume 
the  imperial  power,  to  which  the  voice  of  the  army  and  the  people  will  call 
him. 

"  You  know,  who  know  not  merely  my  writings  but  my  heart,  how  little  I 
care  for  station.    I  may  therefore  tell  you  safely,  that  I  feel  a  great  interest, 

*  "  In  London,  he  found  hie  old  friends  Count  d'Ocsny  and  Lady  Blessington,  wlio  welcomed 
bim  most  cordiBlly.  In  addition  to  these,  lie  had  llie  countenanee  and  support  of  a  gi'eat  English 
connection  which  Ms  cousin  the  Princess  Maria  of  Baden  had  formed  bj  espousing  the  Marquis 
of  Douglas,  oldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilwn.  To  her  mora  than  to  all  others  he  is  said  lo 
have  confided  Hs  projects  and  hopes."  —  Ilali/  and  the  War  o/"1859,  by  Jidk  de  Margueriaes, 
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a  great  anxiety,  for  tho  welfare  of  Louis  Napoleon.  I  told  him,  tlint,  if  he  were 
ever  again  in  prison,  I  would  visit  him  there ;  but  never,  if  he  were  npon  'a 
throne,  would  I  come  near  him.  He  is  the  only  man  living  who  would  adorn 
one.  But  thrones  are  my  aversion  and  abhorrence.  France,  I  feai',  can  exist  . 
in  no  other  condition.  Her  public  men  are  gi-eatly  more  able  tban  oiira ;  but 
they  have  less  integrity.  Every  Frenchman  is  by  nature  an  intriguer.  It 
■was  not  always  so  to  the  same  extent;  but  natm-o  is  modified,  and  even 
changed,  by  circumstances.    Even  garden-statues  take  their  form  from  clay. 

"May  God  protect  the  virtuous  Louis  Napoleon,  and  prolong  in  happiness 
the  days  of  my  dear,  kind  fiiend,  Lady  Blessington! 

""Walter  Savage  Laxdob." 

"P.  S.  —  I  wrote  a  short  letter  to  tho  president,  and  not  of  congraluhilioii. 
May  he  find  many  friends  as  disinterested  and  sincere ! "  * 

Even  the  blunt  Dake  of  Wellington  wrote  in  reference  to  the  same  event 
to  the  Count  d'Oi-say,  under  date  of  April  9,  1849,  "I  rejoice  at  the  pros- 
perity of  France,  and  the  success  of  tho  President  of  the  Republic,  Every  thing 
tends  towards  the  permanent  tranquillity  of  Europe,  which  is  necessary  for  the 
happiness  of  all.''f 

In  the  extracts  from  the  writings  of  the  prince  which  we  have  already  given, 
the  reader  will  see  why  the  Liberal  party  in  France,  and  in  Europe  generally, 
should  have  regaKled  him  as,  like  his  uncle,  the  representative  of  tlieir  cause. 
-  In  alluding  to  a  letter  fram  the  prince,  in  which  he  had  fully  expressed  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  as  constituting  the  foundation  of  all  his  political 
faith,  the  "Journal  du  Loriet"  remarks, — 

"  This  letter  beara  testimony  to  the  power  of  democratic  principle.  It  is  an 
example  of  high  import,  —  this  spectacle  of  a  man  of  royal  blood  ;  an  lieir  to 
the  throne ;  a  prince,  young,  proud,  and  intelligent,  popular  through  tlie  name 
he  bears  and  the  glorious  recollections  he  awakens ;  casting  aside  hia  monar- 
chical prejudices,  resigning  the  privileges  of  his  race,  arid  rendering  a  solemn 
homage  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  people," 

"We  congratulate  Prince  Louis  on  the  generous  sentiments  expressed  in 
his  letter.  Tliey  are  those  of  a  man  of  noble  heart  and  of  elevated  mind. 
Whilst  a  member  of  the  Napoleon  family  declares  in  the  face  of  the  world 
that  he  admits  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  as  the  fundamental  base  of  all 
political  organization,  another  candidate,  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux,  disavows, 
through  an  official  oi'gan,  al!  those  members  of  the  Legitimist  party  who  are 
disposed  to  separate  themselves  from  the  body  upholding  absolute  doctrines, 

•  "  Such  testimonies  Hti  tliese,  coming  from  sneh  sources,  give  very  sliglit  countenance  to  the 
reports  we  bo  often  hear  relating  to  the  unprincely  assoeiations  in  which  Louis  Nnpuleon  is 
chaJ^eii  hy  his  unscrnpnlons  enemies  to  have  been  concerned,  and  to  the  wilcl  pranks  in  which 
he  is  said  to  have  inilnlgeil.  One  Ihct  is  worth  a  thottsand  assertions.  Could  a  gentleman  of  ths 
exalted  genins  and  high  social  position  of  Waller  Savage  Landor  have  ivrittcn  such  a  letter  es 
Tve  have  given,  of  one  whom  ho  did  not  know  by  intimnte  aequaintanee  tc  be  highly  honorable 
and  npright  in  his  conducts"  —  Life  of  Napdem  II[.,hij  Edicard  Soik, -p.  277. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  277. 
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and  to  side  with  the  seDtiments  of  the  countiy.  In  the  nanje  of  those  of 
•whose  ideas  we  are  the  organ,  we  address  ourselves  to  Prince  Louis  Na- 
poleon, and  offer  to  him  oar  sympathy.  Prince  Louis  is  more,  in  our  eyes, 
than  a  mei'e  candidate  :  he  is  a  fellow-citizen,  a  member  of  our  party,  a 
soldier  ready  to  fight  beneath  our  flag,"  • 

While  the  prince  was  in  England,  in  addition  to  other  literary  labors  upon 
the  most  serious  political  questions,  he  wrote  the  very  important  work  to 
which  we  have  before  alluded,  upon  "The  Canal  of  Nicaragua,  or  A  Project 
for  the  Junction  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  by  Means  of  a  Canal." 
A  few  quotations  from  this  work  will  show  the  grandeur  of  the  themes  upon 
which  the  prince  was  employing  his  mind,  and  the  enlargement  of  view 
under  which  he  contemplated  all  the  gi'eat  interests  of  humanity.  Hie  fli-st 
chapter  is  upon  "The  Importance  of  the  Gieographical  Position  of  Nicaragua, 
and  the  General  Coui-se  of  the  Canal,"  The  chapter  opens  with  the  fol- 
lowing words :  — 

"The  junction  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  by  means  of  a  canal 
travei-sing  the  centre  of  the  New  World  is  a  question  whose  importance  can- 
not be  doubted.  This  junction  of  the  two  oceans  will  have  for  its  effect  to 
shorten  by  three  thousand  miles  the  distance  which  separates  Europe  fi-om 
the  western  shore  of  America  and  from  Oceanica;  to  render  communica- 
tions with  China,  Japan,  New  Zealand,  and  New  Holland,  rapid  and  easy,  by 
steamboat  navigation ;  to  increase  immediately,  to  a  prodigious  degree,  the 
prosperity  of  the  countries  which  such  an  enterprise  will  cause  to  be  trav- 
ersed each  year  by  two  or  three  thousand  merchantmen ;  to  open  new 
avenues  for  oommei-ce,  and  new  markets  for  European  productions ;  to  hasten, 
in  a  word,  by  many  ages,  the  progress  of  Christianity  and  of  civilization  over 
one-half  of  the  globe, 

"The  entei-prise  in  question  presents  itself  under  an  aspect  equally  favora- 
ble to  the  interests  of  humanity  in  geuei-al  and  those  of  America  in  particu- 
lar. This  point  admitted,  it  remains  to  consider  under  what  conditions  a 
canal  for  ship  navigation  can  contribate  the  most  efficiently  to  the  develop- 
ment of  European  commerce  and  to  the  prosperity  of  Central  America,  If 
we  prove  that  there  ia  bnt  a  single  route  which  at  the  same  time  satisfies 
this  double  interest,  that  that  route  is  the  one  which  presents  the  fewest 
difficulties  and  which  requires  the  least  e.tpense,  we  shall  have  greatly  sim- 
plified the  problem. 

"  We  can  consider  Central  America  as  a  grand  isthmus,  which  separates 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  and  which  extends  from  the  Isthmus  of 
Tehuantepec  to  the  Gulf  of  Darien.  It  has  about  twelve  hundred  miles 
of  eeacoast.  Its  surface  extends  over  twenty-six  thousand  six  hundred  and 
fifty  squai-e  leagues ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  almost  equal  in  territoiy  to  France. 
It  has  a  population  of  three  millions  of  inhabitants,  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Spaniards  and  the  aboriginal  Indians,  Slavery  does  not  exist  among 
them. 

"The  north  of  Central  America  belongs  to   Mexico;  the  south,  to  New 

*  The  Eailj  Life  of  Louia  Knpolcoii.    Lontlon,  p.  1G5. 
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Grenada:  the  intermediate  region  forms  tlie  Republic  of  Gnatimaia,  which 
in  1823  oi-ganized  itself  under  a  federal  form,  composed  of  five  States, — 
Costa  Rico,  Guatimala,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  San  Salvador.  ^  These 
States  are  at  present  independent  each  of  the  others ;  but,  in  their  diplomatic 
relations,  Hondnras,  San  Salvador,  and  Nicaragua  act  in  conceit.  Accord- 
ing to  Thompson  and  Montgomery,  vast  extents  of  ten-itory,  advant^eonsly 
situated,  enjoying  an  admirable  climate  and  soil  of  wondei-fdl  fertility,  are 
still  uninhabited  and  entirely  uncultivated.  Immense  forests  ai'e  found  there, 
abounding  in  all  varieties  of  timber.  Such  is  the  richness  of  the  soil,  that 
each  year  three  crops  can  be  gathered  of  nearly  all  cereals,  pavticnlarly  of 
maize,  which  produces  fi-om  one  hundred  to  five  hundred  for  one.  All  the 
productions  of  torad  and  temperate  climates  thrive  here.  The  temperature 
is  as  varied  as  the  aspect  of  the  country.  The  coast  and  the  lowlands  near 
the  sea  are  exposed  to  tropical  heats ;  while  upon  the  plateaux,  and  in  the 
interior,  peipetual  springtime  reigns.  Fruits,  like  other  productions  of  the 
earth,  succeed  each  other  without  interruption.  In  the  plains  and  the  valleys, 
the  soil  is  formed  of  alluvial  matter  to  a  depth  of  irom  five  to  six  feet.  It 
is  sufficiently  rich  to  serve  as  dressing  for  lands  less  fertile. 

"There  are  in  this  part  of  the  American  continent  five  principal  points 
which  have  been  designated  as  suitable  for  the  opening  of  a  communication 
between  the  two  seas,  — the  first  at  the  .narth  of  Central  America,  upon  the 
Mexican  territory,  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec;  the  second  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Nican^ua;  the  third  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama ;  and  two 
others  by  the  way  of  the  Gulf  of  Darien." 

After  discussing  the  claims  of  these  several  routes,  he  says,  "There  re- 
main, then,  but  two  projects  worthy  of  being  taken  into  serious  considera- 
tion, —  the  cut  by  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  that  by  the  River  San  Juan 
and  the  Lakes  of  the  State  of  Nicaragua. 

"There  are  certain  countries,  which,  by  their  geographical  position,  are 
destined  to  a  very  prosperous  future.  Riches,  power,  all  natural  advantages, 
meet  there,  provided  that  man  does  not  neglect  to  take  advantage  of  the 
resources  which  Natui-e  has  placed  at  his  disposal.  The  countries  occupying 
the  most  favorable  positions  are  those  placed  upon  the  grand  routes  of  com- 
merce. Behold  how  Tyre,  Carthage,  Constantinople,  Venice,  Genoa,  Am- 
sterdam, Liverpool,  and  London  have  attained  to  so  high  a  degree  of  pros- 
perity; riang  from  the  state  of  petty  villages  to  the  condition  of  grand 
commercial  cities,  and  presenting  to  the  astonished  nations  the  spectacle 
of  powerful  states  springing  suddenly  fi-om  lagoons  and  insalubrious  marshes! 
Venice,  in  particular,  owes  its  wonderful  grandeur  to  its  geographical  por- 
tion, which  made  it  for  ages  the  entrust  of  the  commerce  of  Europe  with 
the  Levant.  It  was  only  after  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  had 
opened  to  navigators  a  new  route  to  the  East  that  the  prosperity  of  Venice 
began  to  decrease.  Nevertheless,  such  was  its  opulence,  and  consequently 
its  commercial  influence,  that  it  was  able  to  contend  successfully  for  three 
centuries  against  the  formidable  competition  which  that  discovei-y  brought 
against  her. 

"  There  exists  another  city,  famous  in  history,  which  to-day  is  shorn  of 
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its  ancieut-  splendor,  but  wliose  adniirable  position  is  an  object  of  attention 
to  all  the  great  powei-s  of  Europe.  They  are  agreed  to  endeavor  to  main- 
tain there  a  government  which  appears  to  them  to  have  less  tendency  than 
any  other  to  derive  the  advantages  which  Nature  has  lavished  upon  the  posi- 
tion. The  geographical  sitnation  of  Constantinople  made  that  city  the 
cpieen  of  the  Eastern  World.  Occupying  a  centi'al  point  between  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  it  became  the  wareliouse  of  the  commerce  of  all  these 
countries,  and  acquired  an  immense  preponderance  over  them. 

"Seated  between  two  seas  which  were  like  two  great  lakes,  whose 
entrances  she  commanded,  she  could  assemble  there,  safe  fi'om  the  attacks 
of  all  other  nations,  the  most  formidable  fleets,  by  the  aid  of  which  slio  could 
make  sure  of  her  supremacy  in  the  Mediten-anean  and  in  the  Black  Sea. 
Commanding  the  mouttis  of  the  Danube,  which  opened  to  her  the  route 
to  Germany,  and  also  commanding  at  the  same  time  the  sources  of  the 
Euphrates,  which  opened  to  her  the  route  of  the  Indies,  she  could  dictate 
the  laws  of  commereo  to  Greece,  France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Egypt.  Such  was 
tlie  proud  position  of  the  ancient  city  of  Constantine.  Such  is  its  condition 
no  longer;  becanse,  according  to  the  thought  of  Montesijuieu,  the  re-estab- 
iisliment  of  an  empire  threatening  the  equilibrium  of  Europe  cannot  enter 
into  the  mind  of  the  Turks. 

"There  exists  in  the  'Sew  Wt)rld  a  country  as  admirably  situated  as 
Constantinople,  and,  we  ought  to  ad<l,  even  to  this  day  uselessly  occupied. 
It  is  the  State  of  Nicaragua.  As  Constantinople  is  the  centre  of  the  Old 
"World,  so  is  Leon,  or  rather  Massaya,  the  centre  of  the  New;  and,  if  a  canal 
were  cut  across  the  tongne  of  land  which  separates  its  two  lakes  ft'om  tiie 
Pacific  Ocean,  it  would  command  by  its  central  position  all  the  coasts  of 
Novthera  and  of  Southern  America.  Like  Constantinople,  Massaya  is  placed 
between  two  great  natural  harboi-s,  where  the  largest  fleets  could  ride  in 
safety,  secure  from  all  attack.  Better  still  than  Constantinople,  Nicaragua 
might  become  the  necessary  route  for  the  great  commerce  of  the  world ; 
for  it  would  be  for  the  United  States  the  shortest  route  to  China  and  the 
East  Indies,  and  for  England  and  the  rest  of  Europe  the  shortest  route  to 
New  Holland,  Polynesia,  and  all  the  western  coasts  of  America. 

"  The  State  of  Nicaragua  seems,  then,  destined  to  an  extraordinary  degi-ce 
of  prosperity  and  of  grandeur.  That  which  renders  its  position,  indeed, 
more  advantageous  than  that  of  Constantinople,  is  that  the  great  maritime 
powers  of  Europe  will  with  pleasure,  and  not  with  jealousy,  see  it  take  a 
rank  among  tlie  nations  not  less  favorable  to  its  own  individual  interests 
than  to  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

"France,  England,  Holland,  Russia,  and  the  United  States,  have  a  grand 
commercial  interest  in  the  establishment  of  a  communication  between  the 
two  oceans.  But  England  has,  more  than  any  other  power,  a  political 
interest  in  the  execution  of  the  project.  England  cannot  but  rejoice  to 
see  Central  America  become  a  flouiishing  and  important  State,  which  will 
re-establish  the  eqnilibrium  of  power  by  creating  in  Spanish  America  a  new 
centre  of  industrial  activity,  sufliciently  powei-fol  to  give  birth  to  a  grand 
senlimcut  of  nationality,  and  to  prevent,  in  sustaining  Mexico,  new  encroauh- 
mi-'uls  on  the  side  of  the  north. 
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"England  will  see  witli  satisfaction  the  cpening  of  a  route  which  will 
furnish  her  with  more  ra]:il  i.ommnnn.'ition  with  Oregon,  China,  and  New 
Holland.  She  will  find,  inleed,  thtt  the  progiess  of  Central  America  will 
have  for  an  effect  the  revival  of  the  languisliing  commeree  of  Jamaica  and 
the  other  English  Antilles,  and  will  iiiest  then  decay.  It  is  a  happy  coinci- 
dence, that  the  political  and  coromeicial  piospeiitj  of  the  State  of  Nicaragua 
is  in  intimate  accoi-dance  with  the  political  mteresti  of  the  nation  which  is  In 
possession  of  maritime  prepondennce 

"The  proposed  canal  should  not  he  •\  simjle  cut,  designed  only  to  open  a 
passage  from  one  sea  to  nn  Jther  foi  European  products :  it  is  paa'ticubrly 
important  that  it  should  make  of  Central  America  a  maritime  state,  prospered 
by  the  exchange  of  its  interior  products,  and  powerful  in  the  extent  of  ita 
commerce.  With  that  object  in  view,  it  is  important  to  adopt  a  route  which 
presents  in  its  course,  and  especially  at  its  extremities,  the  best  anchorage, 
and  which  may  be  in  communication  witli  the  largest  number  of  rivei-s. 

"If  ive  could  cross  the  territory  of  Central  America  by  a  canal,  which, 
commencing  at  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua  upon  the  Sea  of  the  Antilles,  should 
terminate  at  Eealejo  upon  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  canal  would  ])erfectly  meet 
these  required  conditions;  forRealejo  is  an  excellent  port,  and  San  Juan  offers 
a  good  roadstead,  sheltered  from  the  north-east  winds,  —  the  only  ones  which 
blow  with  violenc3  upon  that  coast.  There  cannot  be  found,  either  at  Pana-' 
ma  01-  at  Chagres,  or  at  any  other  point  upon  the  coast,  anchorage  which  can 
be  compared  with  it. 

"But  it  is  not  enough  that  the  canal  should  have  two  good  ports  at  jts 
extremities :  it  must  possess  along  its  course  a  saite  of  natural  basins  sei'ving 
for  docks,  where  a  lai;ge  number  of  ships  can  load  and  unload  their  cargoes 
with  pi-omptitude  and  safety.  At  London,  at  Liverpool,  at  Venice,  at  Cher- 
bourg, at  Havre,  at  Antwerp,  the  different  governments  of  Europe  Iiave, 
during  the  last  five 'centuries,  expended  hundreds  of  millions  to  create  artifi- 
cial basins  of  a  few  hundred  yai-ds  in  dimensions;  while  there  exist  at  Leon 
and  at  Grenada  two  natui-al  basins,  which  present  upon  a  vast  scale,  without 
expense  or  labor,  that  which  we  have  obtained  in  Enrope  upon  a  small  scale, 
only  at  the  expense  of  enormous  toil  and  pecuniary  sacrifice.  It  is  in  vain 
that  we  seek  at  Panama,  or  at  any  other  point  liigher  up,  a  route  in  all 
i-espects  so  advantageous. 

"If  it  be  wished  that  the  canal  should  become  a  principal  element  in  the 
progi-ess  of  Central  America,  it  is  impoitant  that  it  should  travei'ie,  not  the 
shortest  route  across  the  tongue  of  land,  hut  that  part  of  the  countiy 
the  most  densely  inhabited,  the  most  healthy,  the  most  fertile,  watered  by 
the  largest  number  of  rivers,  that  its  activity  may  communicate  itself  to  the 
most  distant  points  in  the  interior.  Now,  a  canal  running  from  San  Juan  to 
Eealejo  would  profit  by  the  River  San  Juan,  which  receives  many  small 
tributaries,  three  of  which  in  particular  are  navigable  by  boats  for  a  consider- 
able distance  into  the  interior. 

«  From  the  mouth  of  this  river  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  canal  would  run 
in  a  direct  line  about  two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  miles ;  diffusing  along 
its  hanks  prosperity  over  a  thousand  miles  of  territory,  if  we  have  regard  to 
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the  sinuosities  of  the  lakes  iinil  the  course  of  the  interior  rivers.  Let  one 
imagine  the  almost  miraculous  effects  which  would  be  pi-oduced  by  the 
■  annual  passage,  across  this  beautiful  countiy,  of  two  or  three  thousand  vessels 
which  should  exchange  their  foreign  productions  with  those  of  Central 
America,  and  which  would  cause  the  circulation  everywhere  of  activity  and 
wealth.  One  can  figure  to  himself  these  shores,  now  solitary,  crowded  with 
cities  and  villages ;  these  lakes,  to-day  gloomy  and  silent,  covered  with  ships ; 
these  fields,  now  an  cultivated,  waving  with  harvests ;  these  forests  and  mines 
contributing  their  opulence;  and  these  rivers,  which  flow  into  the  lakes  and 
into  the  San  Juan,  bearing  to  the  heart  of  the  country  all  the  benefits  of 
dvilization." 

The  second  chapter  gives  an  account  of  the  places  through  which  the 
Canal  of  Nicaragua  would  pass,  and  the  length  of  its  coarse.  The  chapter  is 
full  of  minute  statements  and  accurate  calculations,  which  we  have  not  space 
here  to  quote.     The  following  are  its  opening  sentences :  — 

"  The  proposed  canal  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  commencing 
at  the  port  San  Juan  and  terminating  at  the  port  of  Realejo,  would  traverse, 
firat  the  River  San  Juan  which,  with  its  sinuosities,  has  a  length,  according  to 
M.  Baify,  of  ninety  English  miles,  and  of  one  hundred  and  four  according  to 
the  journal  of  M.  Lawrence,  assistant  engineer  on  board  the  ship  "  Thunder," 
charged  in  the  year  1840  with  an  exploring  mission ;  second,  the  Lake  of 
Nicaragua,  which  is  ninety  geographical  miles  in  length ;  third,  the  River 
Tipitapa,  twenty  miles  long,  which  unites  the  Lake  of  Nioaragaa  with  that 
of  Leon ;  fourth,  the  Lake  of  Leon  or  of  Managua,  which  is  thirty-five  miles 
in  length ;  and  fifth,  the  isthmus,  which  separates  the  port  of  Leon  from 
Realejo,  twenty-nine  miles  in  breadth;  making  a  total  of  two  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  miles.  But  we  hasten  to  say,  that,  over  all  that  route,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  excavate  only  for  a  distance  of  ninety-two  miles." 

The  descriptions  of  these  harboi-s,  lakes,  rivers;  and  plains,  are  given  with 
that  charm  of  fi^eshne^  and  originality  which  pervades  every  theme  touched 
by  the  pen  of  the  princfi.  Eveiy  statement  is  confirmed  by  convincing 
authorities ;  and  no  point  which  can  be  of  any  material  importance  is  over- 
looked. 

The  third  chapter  is  upon  "  The  Dimensions  of  the  Canal."  It  opens  as 
follows ;  "  Before  entering  upon  the  calculation  of  the  probable  expense 
of  the  canal,  we  will  speak  of  the  dimensions  it  should  have ;  adopting  the 
figm'es  proposed  by  M.  Gaiilla  in  his  work  upon  Panama,  although  the  breadth 
of  forty-four  metres,*  g^ven  by  him,  may  be  a  little  moi-e  than  is  necessary. 
The  Caledonian  Canal,  the  lai^eat  of  all  existing  canals,  has  but  thirty-six 
and  thirty-six  one-hundredths  metres  in  breadth  at  the  water-line.  But,  to 
render  it  more  easy  for  towage  by  steam,  we  will  adopt  the  sum  of  forty-four 
metres.  M.  Garilla  has  calculated  the  dimensions  of  bis  canal  so  as  to  admit 
of  merchant-ships  of  twelve  hundred  tons." 

*  AFi-cuch  measure  of  length,  cqniil  to  tliirty-nino  anil  tliirty-seTcn  one-h;intlrcdths  English 
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The  fonrtli  chapter  contains  a  "  Calculation  of  the  Expense  of  the  Con- 
struction of  the  Canal."  Every  item  ia  here  brought  foi'ward  with  the  utmost 
care ;  proving  that  the  prince  has  as  much  skill  as  a  practical  engineer  as  he 
has  ability  in  devising  magnificent  schemes  for  the  welfare  of  humanity.  The 
litth  chapter  is  upon  "The  Pi-obable  Revenue  of  the  Canal."  We  will  quote 
but  a  few  sentences,  which  close  the  chapter  and  the  treatise: — 

"  The  prosperity  of  Central  America  ia  connected  with  the  best  means  of 
civilization  in  general ;  and  the  best  means  of  promoting  the  well-being  of 
humanity  is  to  break  down  the  barriera  which  separate  men,  r;icea,  and 
nations.  It  is  the  course  which  is  indicated  to  us  by  Christianity,  and  by  the 
efforts  of  those  gi-eat  men  who  have  appeared  at  intervals  upon  the  stage  of 
the  world.  The  Christian  religion  teaches  us  that  we  all  are  brothers ;  and 
that,  in  the  eye  of  God,  the  slave  ia  equal  to  his  master ;  as  are  also  the 
Asiatic,  the  African,  and  the  Indian  equal  to  the  European. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  gi'eat  men  of  the  earth  have,  by  then-  wai-s, 
blended  together  the  different  races ;  and  have  left  behind  them  some  of  those 
imperishable  monuments,  such  as  the  levelling  of  mountains,  the  penetrating 
of  forests,  the  canalization  of  rivers, —  monuments  which,  in  facilitating  com- 
munications, tend  to  bring  together  and  to  unite  individuals  and  peoples. 
War  and  Commerce  have  civilized  the  world.  War  has  had  its  day.  Com- 
merce alone  can  now  pursue  its  conquests.  Let  us  open  to  hei-  new  routes. 
Let  us,  from  Europe,  approach  the  tribes  of  Ooeanica  and  of  Australia,  and 
cause  them  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  Christianity  and  of  civilization. 

"  In  order  to  secure  the  execution  of  this  gi-and  enterprise,  we  make  an 
appeal  to  all  religious  and  intelligent  men  ;  for  it  is  worthy  of  their  zeal  and 
of  their  sympathies.  We  invoke  the  support  of  all  statesmen ;  for  all  the 
nations  are  interested  in  the  establishment  of  new  and  easy  communications 
between  the  two  hemispheres.  In  fine,  we  address  onreelves  to  capitalists, 
because,  in  embarking  in  so  glorious  an  enterprise,  they  have  the  certainty  of 
securing  great  pecuniaiy  rewards." 

While  Louis  Napoleon  in  London  was  devoting  himself  to  these  studies 
and  labors,  suddenly  the- astounding  news  reached  him  that  the  throne  of 
Louis  Philippe  had  crumbled;  that  the  monarch,  deserted  by  the  whole 
nation,  was  a  fugitive ;  and  that  France,  in  a  state  of  fearful  excitement,  rent 
by  divei-se  parties,  was  struggling  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  govern- 
ment.   The  narrative  of  these  exciting  events  must  be  reserved  for  the  next 
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THE   OVERTDROW    OF   THE   THRONE   OF   LOUIS   PHILirPE. 

Childhood  find  Youth  of  Lotiis  Philippe.  —  Execution  of  the  Duke  of  Orlenns.  ~  Flight  of  the 
Family.  —  The  Beturn  of  Louis  Phi lippj  with  the  Bourbons.  —  Hia  Elevation  lo  the 
Thrane.  —  Unpopularity. — The  Banquets. — Their  Prohibition.  —  Indignation  and  Insur- 
rection of  the  People.  —  Triumph  of  tlie  Insurgents.  —  Flight  of  the  King.  —  Heroism  of 
the  D  iLhLoi  of  Oilcans.  —  Her  Peril  and  Final  Escape. 


HE  l]isto]-y  of  Louis  Philijipe  is  eo  intimntely  blended  with  tliat 
of  Louis  Napoleon ;  and  tlie  Orleans  party,  uniting  with  tlio 
Bouibon  party,  is  etill  so  zealous  in  efforts  to  overthrow  tbe 
enipiie,  and  to  re-establish  the  monarchy  in  the  person  of 
the  Count  de  Paris,  the  grandson  and  heir  of  Lonis  Philippe, 
—  that  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  that  unfortunate  monarch 
will  n  t  T  tiiist,  be  deemed  inappropriate. 

Louis  Philippe  was  born  on  the  6th  of  October,  1773,  in  the  Palais  Royal 
in  Paris,  then  the  property  and  tlie  princely  residence  of  his  father,  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  who  was  regarded  as  the  richest  man  in  Europe.  The  duke  had 
imbibed  those  principles  of  French  infidelity  and  philosophy  which  waiTanted 
one  to  plunge,  unrestrained,  into  eveiy  excess  of  sensual  pleasure.  Having 
unbounded  wealth  at  iiis  command,  he  became,  perhaps,  the  most  thorough 
libertine  in  France.  But' the  mother  of  Louis  Philippe  was  a  woman  of  the 
highest  moral  and  religious  excellence.  Silently,  meekly,  and  patiently,  like 
thousands  of  others  the  mai-tyrs  of  a  husband's  profligacy,  she  endured  all 
her  wrongs  until  she  found  refuge  in  the  gi-ave. 

Louis  Philippe  was  her  eldest  child;  and  it  was  undoubtedly  the  influence 
of  his  Christian  mother  which  saved  him  from  that  i-nin  in  which  so  many 
of  his  companions  were  whelmed.  The  celebrated  Madame  de  Genlis 
superintended  the  education  of  his  cliildhood  and  of  his  early  youth.  The 
religious  fidelity  with  which  she  fulfilled  her  trust  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact,  that  every  evening,  in  her  presence,  he  read  from  his  journal  the  follow- 
ing questions,  to  each  of  which  he  returned  an  answer  in  writing:  — 

1.  Have  I  this  day  fulfilled  all  my  duties  towards  God  my  Creator,  and 
prayed  to  him  with  fervor  and  affection  ? 

2.  Have  I  listened  with  respect  and  attention  to  the  instructions  which 
have  been  given  me  to-day  with  regard  to  ray  Christian  duties  ? 
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3.  Have  I  fulfilled  nil  my  duties  this  day  towards  those  I  oiiglil.  to  love 
niost  in  the  world,  —  my  father  and  my  mother  ? 

4.  Have  I  beliaved  with  mildness  and  kindness  towards  my  sister  and  my 
brothers  ? 

5.  Have  I  been,  docile,  grateful,  and  attentive  to  fay  teachers  ? 

C.  Have  I  been  peifectly  sincere  to-day,  disobliging  no  one,  and  speaking 
evil  of  no  one  ? 

7.  Have  I  been  as  discreet,  prudent,  charitable,  modest,  and  courageous  as 
may  "be  expected  at  my  age  ? 

S.  Have  I  shown  no  proof  of  that  effeminacy  and  weakness  wliich  are  BO 
contemptible  in  a  man  ? 

9.  Plave  I  done  all  the  good  I  could  ? 

10.  Have  I  shown  all  the  marks  of  attention  I  ought  to  the  persons, 
present  or  absent,  to  whom  ■!  owe  kindness,  respect,  and  affection  ? 

After  returning  an  answer  to  each  of  these  questions,  the  yoniig  pnnce 
repeated  his  prayers,  and  then  retired.  Under  this  discipline,  he  developed  a 
character  of  the  purest  moiahtj,  wbich  he  retained  unstamed  thiou^h  life 
In  the  midst  of  the  tumult  ot  the  RevoUition  which  la^  bis  e  ily  jeais  ovei- 
whelmed  his  family  with  ie\eises,  consigning  his  f  ither  to  the  gmllotme,  be 
at  one  time  writes  in  biajoui-ml, — 

"0  my  mother  1  how  I  bless  you  13r  hmng  preserved  me  ftom  thoie 
vices  and  misfortimes  into  ^hidi  so  mnnj  young  men  till,  bj  mspiiiog  me 
witli  that  sense  of  religion  which  has  been  my  whale  support'" 

Louis  Philippe  was  bat  sivteen  years  of  age  at  the  commencement  of  the 
French  Revolntion,  His  intellectual  training  had  been  such,  thit  he  then 
possessed  unusual,  matunty  of  chaiactcr,  and  wns  in  -wfne  colonel  in  a 
regiment  of  dragoons.  At  Vilmy  and  Jeraappes,  under  the  genei  ilslnp  of 
the  veteran  Dumunez,  he  fought  heroically.     Lamartine  sajs  of  hnn, — 

"Louis  Philippe  had  no  youth.  Education  suppressed  this  age  in  the 
pupils  of  Madame  de  Genlis.  Reflection,  study,  premeditation  of  every 
thought  and  act,  replaced  nature  by  study,  and  instinct  by  will.  At  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  the  young  prince  bad  the  maturity  of  advanced  yeai's." 

Bein'T  the  oldest  son,  he  was  the  legal  heir  to  the  almost  boundless  estates 
and  to°the  title  of  his  father,  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  But  when,  during  the 
progress  of  the  French  Bevolution,  a  decree  was  enacted  by  the  Constituant 
Assembly  that  this  law  of  primogeniture  should  be  annulled,  that  titles  of 
nobility  should  be  abrogated,  and  that  paternal  estates  should  be  equally 
divided  among  the  children,  it  is  said  that  Louis  Philippe  embraced  his 
brother,  exclaiming, — 

"  It  is  a  good  law  which  lets  brothers  love  each  other  without  jealousy. 
It  only  enjoins  upon  me  what  my  heart  had  done  before.  You  all  know 
that  Nature  had  created  that  law  between  us." 

Durin"  that  reign  of  terror  which  was  ushered  in  by  the  Revolution,  Gen- 
eral Dumouriez  conceived  the  idea  of  attempting  to  an-est  its  boiTOi-s  by 
elevating,  through  the  agency  of  the  ai-my,  Louis  Philippe  to  the  throne 
from  wliich  Louis  XVI.  had  just  been  huried,  and  dragged  to  the  guillotine. 
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The  effect  of  tliis  was  to  direct  the  whole  fury  of  the  Revolutionary  tiibunr.l 
against  the  Orleans  family.  The  mother  of  Loiiia  Philippe,  his  sister,  ancl  his 
revered  instructor  Madame  de  Genlts,  were  exposed  to  the  most  ernel  pei-seou-  . 
tion.  His  father,  though  he  had  ostentatiously  ancl  noisily  joined  the  Kevo- 
lationary  party,  assuming  the  democratic  title  of  Egaiiie^  after  a  mock  tri.il' 
was  condemned  to  death.  He  was  a  proud  man;  and  he  looked  down  npoii 
hia  judges  with  openly-avowed  contempt.  The  pnly  favor  he  asked  of  them 
was  that  he  might  be  led  to  hia  execution  immediately,  and  without  any 
delay.  His  request  was  granted  ;  and  in  the  evening  twilight  he  w;;s  taken 
from  the  court-honso  to  the  scaffold.  An  eye-witness,  who  took  his  station 
in  the  Rue  St.  Hoaoivi,  opposite  the  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  that  he 
might  obseiwe  with  what  emotions  he  would  east  his  last  glances  upon  his 
pi inceJy  residence  as  he  was  earned  by  in  the  cart  of  the  condemned,  thus 
describes  the  scene :  — 

"The  crowd  was  immense,  and  aggravated  by  its  unjust  i-eproaches  and 
insults  the  agony  of  the  sufferer.  The  fatal  oai-t  advanced  at  so  slow  a  pace, 
that  it  seemed  as  if  they  were  endeavoring  to  prolong  his  torments.  There 
were  many  other  victims  of  Revolutionaiy  ci'uelty  in  the  same  vehicle.  They 
were  all  bent  double,  pale,  and  stupefied  with  hon-or,  Orleans  alone,  a 
striking  contrast,  with  hair  powdered,  and  othei'wise  dressed  with  care,  in  the 
fashion  of  the  period,  stood  npright,  his  head  elevated,  his  countenance  full 
of  its  natural  color,  with  all  the  firmiVess  of  innocence. 

"  The  cart,  for  some  reason,  stopped  for  a  few  minutes  before  the  gate  of 
the  Palais  Royal ;  and  the  duke  ran  his  eyes  over  the  building  with  the 
tranquil  air  of  a  master,  as  if  examining  whether  it  required  any  additional 
ornament  or  repair.  The  coui'age  of  the  intrepitl  man  faltei'cd  not  at  tho 
place  of  execution.  Wlien  the  executioner  took  off  his  coat,  he  calmly 
observed  to  the  assistants  who  were  going  to  draw  off  his  boots, '  It  is  only 
loss  of  time.  You  will  remove  them  more  easily  from  the  lifeless  limbs.'  In 
a  few  minutes,  hu  was  no  more.  Thus  died  in  the  prime  of  life  — his  forty- 
sixth  yeai' —  the  rash  and  imprudent  though  honest  Philippe  ifegaiite,  adding, 
by  his  death,  one  to  the  long  list  of  those  who  perished  from  tho  effects  of  a 
political  whirlwind  which  they  had  contributed  to  raise." 

Louis  Philippe  fled  to  Switzerland  an  emigrant,  and  penniless,  with  all  the 
immense  property  of  his  father  confiscated.  In  disgnise,  and  nndei'  a  feigned 
name,  to  avoid  the  pm'snit  of  i-evolwtionary  France,  he  wandered  for  many 
months  among  the  defiles  of  the  Alps,  and  for  nearly  a  year  and  a  half 
supported  himself  by  teaching  a  village  school;  But  his  enemies  sought  for 
him  with  ao  much  persistence,  that,  to  elude  them,  he  set  oat  on  foot,  with  an 
empty  purse,  to  traverse  the  dreary  regions  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway, 
and  Lapland.  His  mother  at  length  succeeded  in  forwarding  to  him  some 
fands ;  and  he  embarked  for  the  New  World. 

In  June,  1796,  he  landed  upon  the  wharves  of  Philadelphia,  and  remained 
in  the  United  States  and  the  West  Indies  for  a  period  of  neai'ly  four  years. 
His  younger  brother  accompanied  him  on  this  tour.  This  brother,  on  the  14th 
of  August,  1797,  wrote  fi'oin  Philadelphia  the  following  letter  to  his  sister 
Adelaide  in  Paris  i  — 
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"I  hope  you  received  the  letter  which  we  wrote  yon  from  Pittsburg  two 
months  ago.  We  were  then  in  the  midat  of  a  great  journey,  wbicli  it  took 
us  two  months  to  accomplish.  We  travelled  during  that  time  a  thousand 
leagues,  and  always  upon  the  aame  horses,  except  the  last  hundred  leagues, 
which  we  performed  partly  by  water  and  partly  on  foot,  partly  on  hired 
horses,  and  partly  by  the  stage-coach  or  public  conveyance.  We  have  seen 
many  Indians,  and  we  remained  several  days  in  their  country.  Tbey  received 
us  with  great  kindness ;  and  oar  national  character  coatributed  not  a  little  to 
this  reception,  for  tbey  love  the  French.  After  them,  we  found  the  Falls  of 
Niagara,  which  I  wrote  you  from  Pittsburg  we  were  about  to  visit,  the  most 
interesting  object  upon  our  journey.  It  is  the  most  surprising  and  majestic 
spectacle  I  have  ever  seen.  I  have  taken  a  sketch  of  it;  and  I  intend  to 
paint  a  picture  in  water-colors  from  it,  which  my  dear  little  sister  will  cer- 
tainly see  at  our  tender  mothei-'s.  But  it  is  not  yet  commenced,  and  will 
take  me  much  time ;  for  truly  it  is  no  small  work.  To  give  yoii  an  idea  of 
tlie  agreeable  manner  in  which  they  travel  in  this  conntiy,  I  will  tel!  you, 
my  dear  sister,  that  we  passed  fourteen  nights  in  the  woods,  devoured  by  all 
kinds  of  insects,  after  being  wet  to  the  bone,  without  being  able  to  dry  our- 
selves; eating  pork,  and  sometimes  a  little  salt  beef  and  corn-bread." 

From  America,  Louis  Philippe  went  to  England,  where  he  joined  the  sur- 
viving exiled  members  of  the  royal  family,  with  wJiom  he  was  intimately 
connected  by  blood  relationship.  The  King  of  Sicily,  becoming  interested 
in  his  adventures,  invited  him  to  visit  his  court.  Here  he  met  the  Princess 
Amelia;  and,  a  strong  attachment  immediately  springing  up  between  the 
young  people,  they  were  soon  united  in  marriage. 

Upon  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  he  returned  with  the  Bourbons  to  Paris 
in  the  uniform  of  a  lieutenant-general  of  the  Bourbon  ai-mies.  When  Na- 
poleon landed  from  Elba,  and  commenced  hia  triumphant  march  to  Paris, 
Louis  Philippe  again  fled,  with  the  Bourbons,  to  seek  the  aid  of  foreign 
armies.  After  the  terrible  disaster  of  Waterloo,  he  again  returned  to  Paris, 
in  the  rear  of  the  armies  of  the  allies.  His  titles  and  his  wealth  were 
restored  to  him.  Weary  of  the  strife  of  parties  and  of  the  vicissitudes  of 
fortune,  he  studiously  avoided  all  political  complications,  and  devoted  himself 
to  the  improvement  of  his  vast  possessions.  He  was  thus  living  in  opu- 
lence and  dignity,  when  the  new  storm  arose  which  drove  Charles  X. 
from  France,  and  which  swept  the  Duke  of  Orleans  upon  the  throne  of  the 
Bourbons.  In  a  previous  chapter,  we  have  described  the  establishment  of 
the  throne  of  Louis  Philippe  by  the  adroit  management  of  a  lew  influential 
men  in  Paris,  and  have  spoken  of  the  ever-increasing  discontent  which  — 
in  the  form  of  insurrections,  conspiracies,  and  attempts  at  assassination  — 
was  continually  surging  agidnst  his  throne. 

We  must  now  proceed  to  the  narrative  of  those  stormy  scenes  through 
which  the  throne  of  Louis  Philippe  was  demolished,  and  which  foreed  the  house 
of  Orleans  again  to  follow  the  house  of  Bowrbon  into  exile. 

There  probably  never  was  a  monarch  so  unrelentingly  and  peraistently 
assailed  as  Louis  Philippe.    It  at  last  became  unsafe  i'or  him  to  appear  in  the 
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streets  on  any  day  of  public  festivity;  and,  with  all  the  precautions  which  he 
couUT  adopt,  lie  could  not  take  a  ride  witli  liis  family  in  a  oaniage  without 
being  made  the  tnrget  of  some  distant  sharpshooter.^  He  thus  obtained  the 
soln^iet  of  "the  target-king."  It  would  requij'e  a  volume  to  give  the  details 
of  the  various  iusurrections,  and  attempts  at  assassination,  during  his  reign, 

Louis  Philippe  waa  one  of  the  most  con-ect  of  men  in  all  the  relations  of 
private  life.  He  had  passed  through  veiy  sevei-e  discipline  in  the  school  of 
misfortune.  He  was  not  a  man  of  warm  and  generous  affections;  was  exceed- 
ingly greedy  of  wealth ;  and  devoted  himself  with  great  singleness  of  aim  to 
the  promotion  of  the  opulence  and  the  grandeur  of  hia  family.  It  is  very  cer- 
tain that  he  was  not  in  heart  a  corrupt  or  ill-designing  man :  yet  power  is 
corrupting';  and  there  certinnly  ia  not  too  much  severity  in  the  following 
statement  from  "The  North-American  Review"  of  July,  1848:  — 

"Daring  a  reign  in  which  his  real  anthority  and  influence  were  immense,  he 
did  little  for  Lis  country,  little  for  the  moral  and  intellectual  elevation  of  his 
people,  and  nothing  for  the  gradual  improvement  of  the  political  institutiona 
of  hia  kingdom ;  becauae  hia  time  and  attention  were  absorbed  in  seeking 
splendid  foi'cign  alliances  for  his  children,  and  in  manceuvring  to  maintain  a,, 
supple  majority  in  the  Chambei-a,  and  to  keep  those  ministers  at  the  head  of 
affaii-s  who  would  second  more  heartily  his  piivate  designs." 

Public  gatherings  of  the  people  to  discuss  political  affairs  had  long  been  pro- 
hibited. To  evade  tills  prohibition,  lai-ge  dinner-parties,  called  "banquets," 
were  introduced.  Instantly,  they  spread  all  over  France.  The  king's  health 
was  always  stndiously  omitted  in  the  toasts  which  were  given ;  and,  in  the 
after-dinner  speeches,  the  goverament  was  often  fiercely  assailed.* 

An-angementa  were  made  for  a  mammoth  banquet  in  Paris  on  the  22d  of 
February,  1843.  The  Legitimists  and  the  Liberal  party,  both  of  which  were 
.  broken  up  into  sundry  organizations,  were  united  in  opposition  to  the  exist- 
ing governioent.  It  was  universally  understood  that  the  "banquet"  was 
intended  mei-ely  as  an  opportunity  for  making  a  vigorous  assault  upon  the  gov- 

*  The  severiiy  with  ■which  the  gOTernmeni  was  assailDd  nt  these  banquets  mny  be  inibrred 
from  the  following  extracts  from  a  speech  of  Lamartine  at  a  banquet  at  Macon ;  — 

"  If  the  government  deceives  the  hopes  which  the  comitiy  bas  placed  in  1 830,  less  in  its  nntuve 
than  in  its  name;  if,  in  tlie  pride  of  its  Gonsiitntional  elevation,  it  seeks  to  isolate  itself;  if  it  fiiils 
entirely  to  incorporate  itself  with  the  spirit  and  legitimate  interests  of  the  masses;  if  it  snrroanils 
itself  by  an  electoral  aristoorauj  instead  of  the  entire  people ;  if  it  distrnsts  the  people  organized 
in  the  civic  militia,  and  disarms  them,  by  degrees,  as  a  conqneied  enemy;  if,  withont  attempting 
openly  to  violate  the  rights  of  the  nation,  it  seeks  to  corrupt  it,  and  to  acquire  under  the  name  of 
liberty  a  despotism  so  miich  the  more  dangerous  that  it  has  been  purchased  under  the  cloak  of 
freedom ;  if  it  has  succeeded  in  tnaMng  of  a  nation  of  citizens  a  vile  band  of  beggara,  who  have 
only  inherited  liberUes  purchased  by  lie  blood  of  their  tethers  to  put  themup  at  auction  to  the 
highest  bidder ;  if  it  has  caused  France  Co  blush  for  its  public  functionaries,  and  has  allowed  her 
tu  descend,  as  we  have  seen  in  a  recent  trial,  in  the  scale  of  eorniption,  till  she  has  arrived  at  her 
tragedies ;  if  it  has  permitted  the  nation  to  be  afflicted,  humiliated,  by  the  improbity  of  those  in 
nuihority,  — if  it  has  done  all  tljese  chings,  that  royalty  will  falT:  rest  assured  of  that.  It  will  not 
slip  in  the  blood  it  has  shed,  as  did  that  of  1789 ;  but  it  will  fall  into  the  snare  which  itself  has 
dug.  And,  after  having  had  the  revolution  of  blood  and  the  counter-revolution  of  glory,  youwi',1 
have  the  revolution  of  public  conscience,  and  that  springing  fi'om  contempt,"  ~  31.  de  Lamta: 
tine's  Speech  at  Macon,  Sept.  20,  1847. 
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eminent.  Seventeen  huiiclreiJi  guests,  of  all  the  shades  of  Opposition,  were 
invited.  Two  hundred  deputies  were  to  i^semble  in  the  Place  de  la  Made- 
leine at  twelve  o'clock  at  noon.  Fifteen  hundred  otHer  guests,  consisting  of 
deputations  from  the  colonies  and  from  the  various  schools  of  learning,  were 
to  meet  in  the  Place  de  la  Concoi-de.  The  two  bodies  were  then  to  nnite,  and 
march  in  procession  to  the  spot  appointed  for  the  entertainment.*  The 
National  Guard,  ten  tliousand  in  number,  in,  uniform,  but  unarmed,  were  to 
line  the  route  in  double  Jile  along  the  magnificent  avenue  of  thu  Champs 
Eiysees  to  the  Are  de  Tidomphe. 

The.se  gigantic  preparations  alarmed  the  government.  An  ancient  hiv  of 
1790  was  hunted  up,  which  was  iuterpreted  as  declaring  such  assemblages 
illegal;  and,  by  a  deci'ee  of  the  government,  the  banquet  was  prohibited. 
Special  orders  were  issued  to  the  commanders  of  the  National  Giiard,  forbid- 
ding the  membei's  of  that  body  from  being  present,  even  as  speetatora.  Strong 
men  were  at  the  head  of  the  Opposition, — such  men  as  Thiei's,  OdiUon  Barrot, 
and  Ledru  Rollin.  It  was  not,  however,  their  intention  to  overthrow  the  gov- 
ernment, but  to  introduce  measures  of  reform.  Conscious  of  their  popular 
strength,  they  resolved  to  go  on  with  their  pacific  demonstration,  and  con- 
tinued tbeir  prepai'ationa  accordingly.  As  a  sort  of  compromise  witli  the  gov- 
ernment, it  was  publicly  announced  that  but  one  toast  should  be  given  at  the 
banquet;  and  that  was  to  be,  "Reform  and  the  Right  of  Meeting."  This  was 
to  be  introduced  in  a.  short  speech  by  OdiOon  Barrot,  whom  oui-  readei-s  will 
recognize  as  one  of  the  distinguished  friends  of  Louia  Napoleon.  After  this, 
all  the  guests,  inchiding  the  National  Guard,  were  to  sepai-ate,  and  proceed 
quietly  to  their  homes. 

The  banquet,  as  we  have  said,  was  to  be  held  on  Tuesday,  the  22d  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1848.  The  prohibition  of  the  government  was  known ;  and  all  Paris 
was  in  a  state  of  excitement  to  witness  tlie  result.  Marshal  Soult  was  then 
president  of  the  council ;  M.  Guizot,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  scholai-s 
of  France,  was  minister  of  foreign  afiairs ;  and  M.  Duehatel,  whose  correspond- 
ence with  the  captive  prince  has  been  presented  to  the  reader,  was  minister  of 
the  interior. 

Government  troops  were  now  seen  in  large  numbers  marching  into  the  eity 
Irom  the  neighboring  gaii'isons.  Late  on  Monday  evening,  the  21st,  the  fol' 
lowing  proclamation  by  the  government  was  posted  very  conspicuously  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Paris  :  — 

"pAEisiAifa,  —  The  government  had  interdicted  the  banqnet  of  the  twelfth 
■  aiTondissement.t  It  kept  within  its  right  in  doing  this ;  being  authorized  by 
the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  law.    Nevej-theless,  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 

•  "  The  spot  «;\ected  for  tlie  banquet  was  a  lonely,  unfreqnonted.  street,  —  tlioChemin  de  Ver- 
sailles, —  opening  ftom  the  Cliatnps  £l jic'ei.  Tliere  was  liere  a  large  open  space,  enclosed  by  four 
■walls,  over  which,  as  over  the  Euman  amphitheatres,  it  was  proposed,  to  stvetch  a  hu^  cnnvna- 
corering,  so  as  to  convert  it  into  an  apartment  capable  of  holding  six  diousand  persons."  — 

t  Arrondisseiaetit — France  is  divided  into  d^partmaili,  those  into  arrondissements,  these  into 
caiilons,  and  tbo  latter  into  commu^n-s. 
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cuasion  which  took  pla«e  in  tlie  Chambei'  on  this  sulyect,  tliiiikiiig  that  the 
Opposition  was  acting  in  good  faith,  it  resolved  to  afford  the  oppoitiinity  of 
submitting  the  question  of  the  legality  of  banquets  to  the  appreciatiou  of 
the  tribunals  and  the  High  Comi;  of  Oaasation. 

"To  do  this,  it  had  i-esolved  to  authorize  for  to-raon-ow  the  entrince  into 
the  binqaet  loom,  hoping  thit  the  peraona  present  at  the  manifestatioii  would 
have  the  Hislom  to  letiie  at  the  fiiat  summous  But  by  the  manifesto  pub- 
lished thii  moraing,  cilhng  tin,  public  to  i  demonstration,  convoking  the 
National  Guaid  isiignmg  the  u  i  plice  nuked  by  the  legions,  ^lKl  nngin^ 
thom  in  line,  a  govei  nment  is  raise  I  in  oppoaition  to  the  leal  go\  enimi.  nt,  the 
publio  power  is  usiiiped,  and  the  cbartei  openly  violated  These  tie  icts 
which  the  government  cannot  toleiate  In  consequence,  the  banquet  of  tht 
twelfth  anondissement  shiU  not  tike  phce  Puimids,  leintm  deif  to  eteiy 
excitement  to  diaoidei  Do  not,  b>  tumultuous  "ssembla^jes,  iftoid  ionium 
for  a  lepiession  nhicli  tlu  gjveinmeiit  must  depbie 

The  government,  having  thus  announced  its  intentions,  acted  with  unaccus- 
tomed vigor.  Befoi-e  morning,  Paris  was  held  by  a  military  force  of  over  one 
hundred  thousand  men  called  in  from  neighboring  gan-isons,  thoroughly  armed,^ 
and  prepared  for  any  emergency.  Immediately,  a  meeting  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Opposition  was  held  at  the  honse  of  Odtllon  Bavrot,  There  it  was  decided  to 
yield  to  the  detei-mined  action  of  the  govemment,  and  to  give  up  the  banquet. 
The  Opposition  was  not  pi-epai-ed  for  an  appeal  to  arms ;  and  it  was  certain  that 
the  attempted  gathering  would  be  dispersed  by  charges  of  cavalry.  On  Tues- 
day morning,  the  aspect  of  Paris,  to  a  practised  eye,  indicated  a  rising  storm, 
The  sti-eets  were  filled  with  the  working-classes,  and  crowds  were  pouring  in 
from  all  tlie  suburbs.  The  students  of  Pai-is,  a  very  numerous  and  excitable 
class,  were  gathered  in  agitated  groups,  surging  through  the  streets,  shouting 
"The Marseillaise."  Lai^e  crowds  followed  them,  joining  in  the  chorus,  with 
occasionally  loud  cries  of  "Down  with  the  Ministry!" 

By  twelve  o'clock,  tliere  was  an  immense  gathei'ing  in  the  Place  de  la  Made- 
leine, where  the  deputies  had  been  invited  to  meet  to  proceed  to  the  banquet. 
It  is  often  difficult  to  ima^ne  under  what  impulse  a  passion-tossed  crowd  of 
-thousands  is  simultaneously  moved.  As  if  by  a  common  instinct,  this  tumul- 
tuous mass,  filling  the  sti'eets  like  a  flood,  commenced  its  i-esistless  flow  towards 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  where  that  body  was  then  in  session.  The  appar- 
ently motiveless  mob  swept  along  across  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  over  the 
Pont  Royal,  and  were  breaking  down  the  palisades  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties. Just  tlien,  a  regiment  of  dragoons  came  clattering  down  upon  tliem ; 
and  the  unoi'ganized  multitude,  having  no  leaders  and  no  specific  object,  was 
scattered  in  all  directions,  —  along  the  quays,  across  the  bridges,  and  into  the 
garden  of  the  Tuileries.  A  regiment  of  infantry  soon  arrived,  and  took  posi- 
tion to  defend  the  bridge,  and  all  other  approaches  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 

At  th*  same  time,  the  popul!\pe,  instinctively  anticipating  a  conflict,  began 
to  erect  baracades  by  tearing  up  the  pavements,  and  seizing  and  overturning 
carts  and  omnibuses.  At  some  of  these  points,  there  was  pretty  severe  fight- 
ing between  the  people  and  the  police,  aided  by  the  troops.    Several  gim- 
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smiths'  shops  were  broken  open  and  plundered.  Such  wei'e  tlio  puhlie  move- 
ments of  the  day,  visible  to  all  eyes,  and  of  but  little  sigiiiScance.  Thei'e 
were,  however,  private  movements  of  the  utmost  importance,  which  were 
veiled  from  general  observation.  Secret  societies  and  insurrectionary  com- 
mittees were  hai-d  at  work  devising  plana  for  the  ciScient  organization  of  the 
forces  at  their  command,  and  for  intelligent,  simultaneous^  and  co-opoi-ative 
action. 

The  police,  called  the  Municipal  Guard,  had  taken,  during  the  day,  many 
prisoners.  They  had  been  the  victors  in  every  struggle;  and  during  the 
night,  with  the  aid  of  the  troops,  they  demolished*  every  barricade  which  the 
insurgents  had  raised.  Thus,  apparently,  the  movement  was  quelled;  but  in 
i-eality  it  had  not  yet  begun.  A  mob,  in  the  hands  of  sagacious  men  jvho 
know  how  to  wield  its  terrible  oneigies,  is  a  weapon  of  fearful  power;  though 
it  often,  in  the  fend,  tramples  beneath  its  bloody  feet  the  leadei-s  who  have 
summoned  it  into  being,  and  who  endeavor  to  control  its  action. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  the  city  of  Paris  presented  the  aspect  of  a  hive 
of  bees  thrown  into  sudden  and  intense  commotion.  Every  one  believed 
that  sometliiug  terrible  was  about  to  happen  ;  nobody  knew  what.  All  the 
workshops  wei'e  closed,  and  their  occupants  thronged  the  pavements  ;  all  the 
gaiTets  and  cellars  had  poured  forth  their  contents;  from  the  outskirts  of 
the  city,  aud  from  the  suburbs,  countless  thoasands  were  diLectiog  their  steps 
to  the  great  centres  of  commotion.  In  every  large  city,  there  is  a  concealed 
amount  of  barbarism,  appalling  in  its  power,  which  can  scarcely  be  exceeded 
in  ferocity  in  any  savage  land.  There  is  no  more  hideous  spectacle  nijon  earth 
than  the  outburst  of  that  barbarism  in  the  midst  of  scenes  of  civilization  and 
reSnement. 

All  the  important  points  of  the  metropolis  were  occupied  by  tlie  troops, 
who  had  remained  under  arms  during  the  night.  Still,  at  an  early  hour, 
ban-icades  were  rising  in  several  streets ;  very  many  of  the  populace  were 
armed;  and  the  Boulevards  aud  the  Champs  filys^ea  were  densely  filled  with 
the  moving  mass.  The  government  had  ordered  the  National  Guard,  in 
addition  to  the  regular  troops,  to  appear  under  arms,  Jioping  by  such  an 
immense  display  of  force  to  prevent  imy  outbreak.  Wherever  there  was  any 
appearance  of  a  hostile  gathering,  or  any  attempt  to  constract  a  barricade, 
the  troops' immediately  effected  a' dispersion.  The  crowd,  however,  left  one 
place  only  to  re-assemble  in  another.  Everywhere  shouts  were  beard,  "Down 
with  Guizot ! "    "  Long  live  Reform ! " 

The  National  Guard,  composed  of  what  we  should  call  the  militia,  taken 
directly  from  the  people,  were,  of  course,  very  considerably  in  sympathy  witli 
the  disaffected  masses.  They  had  reluctantly  and  veiy  leisurely  obeyed  the 
summons  which  had  called  them  out  to  oppose  the  people.  An  immense 
coneourae  liad  gathered  at  the  Place  des  Petits  Pferes,  The  third  legion  of 
the  National  Guard  had  been  stationed  at  this  spot.  A  squadron  of  royal 
ouirassiera  was  sent  to  disperse  the  assembly.  The  guard  drew  up  in  line  in 
front  of  the  insurgents,  and,  protecting  them,  presented  their  bayonets  to  the 
regular  troops.  As  it  was  not  deemed  wise  to  provoke  a  contest,  whieh  must 
necessarily  be  very  bloody,  between  the'  troops  and  the  guard,  and  as  such 
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an  event  would  inevitably  range  the  wliole  body  of  the  guard  on  the  side  of 
the  insui^ents,  tbe  cuirassiers  weve  withdrawn,  A  similar  transaction  soon 
after  took  place  in  the  Rue  Lepelletier.  Tho  people  were  much  emboldened 
by  the  presence  of  so  potent  an  ally. 

The  king  was  greatly  alarmed.  He  was  s'lsty-flve  yeare  of  age  ;  and  bis 
nerves  were  much  shattered  by  the  incessant  attempts  at  assassin rit ion  to 
which  he  had  been  for  years  exposed.  He  had  passed  through  many  revolu- 
tions, bad  espeiienced  all  their  terroi's,  and  knew  not  whom  to  trust.  Though 
the  commanders  of  the  troops  assured  him  that  they  had  sufficient  force  in  the 
city  to  Crash  all  opposition,  and  that  the  king  had  nothing  to  fear,  his  instincts 
toSd  him  that  the  passions  of  the  masses  were  so  aroused,  that  they  could  not 
be  repressed  without  a  sanguinary  battle;  and  that  the  National  Guard  would 
be  at  least  as  likely  to  defend  as  to  assail  the  populace,  sliould  there  be  a 
serious  appeal  to  aa'ms. 

It  was  two  o'clock  in  the  afternooa  of  Wednesday  when  M.  Diichatol 
called  upon  the  king  with  the  alarming  intelligence  that  the  third  legion  of 
the  National  Guai-d  had  declared  in  favor  of  the  insurgents,  and  that  eveiy 
moment  affairs  were  assaming  a  more  portentous  aspect.  The  king  was 
deeply  agitated,  and  was  entirely  unprepared  in  mental  resolution  for  that 
decisive  action  which  the  occasion  demanded.  The  state  of  his  mind  may 
perhaps  be  infen'ed  from  the  fact,  that,  at  this  eventful  hour,  he  sent  for  his 
wife,  and  his  youngest  son  the  Duke  of  Montpensier,  to  counsel  him. 

They  toth  earnestly  urged  that  he  should  dismiss  the  obnoxious  ministers, 
and  replace  them  by  men  who  bad  the  confidence  of  the  people.  The  king 
vei7  reluctantly  listened  to  this  advice,  and  sent  for  Messiewi-s  Guizot  and 
Ducbatci.  The  king  expressed  the  deepest  regi-et  at  the  necessity  in  which 
he  fonnd  himself  of  dismissing  his  ministers,  with  whom  he  was  in  perfect 
sympathy.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  would  rather  abdicate 
than  be  thiis  separated  from  them.  At  this  the  queen  interi'upted  him, 
remarking,  — 

"  What  do  you  say,  my  dear  ?  Ton  owe  all  your  days  to  France.  You 
cannot  abdicate." 

"True,"  replied  the  king  sadly,  "lam  more  to  be  pitied  than  my  minis- 
ters. I  cannot  resign."  Then  turning  to  M.  Guizot,  who  had  entered  the 
cabinet  with  M.  Dxiohatel,  he  said,  "Do  you  think,  my  dear  president,  that 
the  cabinet  is  in  a  condition  to  make  head  against  the  storm,  and  to  tiiumph 
over  it?" 

"  Sire,"  M.  Guizot  replied, "  when  the  kmg  proposes  snch  a  question,  ho  him- 
self answera  it.  The  cabinet  may  be  in  a  condition  to  gain  the  victory  in.the 
streets;  but  it  cannot  conquer  at  the  same  time  the  royal  family  and  the 
crown.  To  throw  a  doubt  on  its  support  in  the  Tuileriea  is  to  destroy  it  in 
the  exercise  of  power.     The  cabinet  has  no  alternative  but  to  retire." 

The  king  was  so  much  moved,  that  he  shed  tears.  He  was  in  entire  sym- 
pathy with  his  cabinet ;  and  it  was  with  great  gi-ief  that  he  took  this  compul- 
sory leave  of  them.  Both  parlies  were  aUke  affected.  The  queen,  addressing 
5C  Guizot  and  M.  Duchatel,  said  in  a  tremulous  voice,  — 

"You  will  always  remain  the  fi-iends  of  the  king;  you  will  supjiort  him." 
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The  king  added,  "  How  happy  you  are !     Tou  depart  with  honor,     I  remain 
with  sh;ime."* 

The  Diikc  of  Mootpensier  was  ui'gent  that  the  ting  should  make  a  still 
greater  sacrifice.  He  begged  his  father  to  send  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
then  in  session,  a  project  for  electoral  refoiTn,  extending  the  very  limited 
auffi-age,  and  also  another  project  for  parliamentary  refoi-m.t  But  M.  Du- 
chatel  flatly  refused  to  be  the  bearer  to  the  Chamber  of  any  such  concession.]; 

M.  Guizot,  howeyer,  went  to  the  Chamber  with  the  announcement  that  the 
king  had  decided  upon  tlie  reconstruction  of  his  cabinet.  This  Intelligence, 
which  sent  dismay  into  the  hearts  of  the  ministerial  party,  was  received  with 
shouts  of  triumph  by  the  Opposition.  Ofiicei-s  were  immediately  sent  through 
Paris  to  inform  the  tumultuous  people  that  the  king  had  consented  to  ibrni  a, 
new  ministry  of  liberal  men;  that  the  troops  were  ordered  to  retire  to  their 
hari'acks;  and  that  not  another  gunshot  was  to  be  flred.  The  enthusiasm  of 
a  Parisian  mob  now  presented  one  of  its  most  interesting  displays.  The 
people  seemed  to  be  semi-delirious  with  joy.  They  sang  and  danced,  and 
hugged  and  kissed  each  other.  As  the  shades  of  evening  came  on,  the 
Boulevards  blazed  with  illuminations  as  on  the  receipt  of  the  tidings  of  some 
great  victory. 

The  king  had,  in  the  mean  time,  sent  for  M.  Mole,  one  of  the  popular 
leaders,'  and,  in  the  embrasure  of  one  of  the  windows  of  the  palace  of  the 
Tuileries,  was  discussing  with  him  the  formation  of  a  new  ciibinet,  when 
some  of  the  orderly-officera,  who  had  been  sent  with  the  announcement  to 
the  populace,  retunied  with  the  gratifying  intelligence  that  the  decision  of 
the  king. had  given  universal  satisfaction,  and  that  apparently  there  was  no 
more  thought  of  insun-ection.  , 

The  Duchess  of  Orleans,  the  widow  of  the  king's  eldest  son  who  a-  few 
years  before  had  met  with  a  prematui-e  death  by  a  fall  from  his  carriage,  was 
present  with  her  little  son  the  Count  of  Paris,  who  was  then  the  direct  heir 
to  the  throne  of  Louis  Pliilippe.  With  much  emotion,  the  mother  threw  her 
arms  around  the  child,  and,  pressing  him  to  her  bosom,  exclaimed,  "Poor 
child !  your  crowu  has  indeed  been  coraproniised ;  but  now  Heaven  has  re- 
stored it  to  you."  I 

But,  by  this  time,  the  le.ulers  of  the  secret  societies  and  of  the  revolu- 
tionary clubs  contemplated  something  more  serious  than  a  lueit!  change  of 
rainbtera.  About  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  a  large  body  of  men,  who 
had  been  addressed  in  very  impassioned  strains  by  a  speaker  from  one  of 
the  windows  of  "  The  National  Journal,"  rushed  tumultuously  to  the  Boule- 

»  Lamartinis,  Histoire  do  la  Involution  de  1848,  i.  pp.  85,  85.  ^ 

t  "  Louis  Philippe  Lad  the  misfortune  to  cherish  a  profound  disti'nst  of  dcmocraey.  Although 
by  no  meaTis  wanting  in  intelligent,  he  eoald  never  nndersfand  the  strength  conferred  on  au- 
thority by  the  baptism  of  popular  election.  The  enemy  of  universal  suffrage,  which  he  regarded 
as  an  impcacticable  and  absurd  chimera,  he  was  content  to  found  his  monarchy  on  the  fragile 
and  easily-contested  base  of  the  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  voices  of  the  Chamber  of  1830."  — 
Earlj/ Life  of  Loois  Napoleon,    London;  p.  155. 

u  Boui^ois  de  Pni'ts,  5^"'  torn.,  sis  qiioltd  by  Edward  Tiolli. 
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vavds.*  Other  bodies  soon  joined  them,  —  all  evideutly  guided  toji  common 
centre  by  soma  controlling  intelligence,  A  oi-owd  of  idlers,  lured  by  curiosity, 
followed.  Many  of  these  men  had  arms  concealed  beneath  their  dress ;  and 
Bomc  of  the  companies  marched  with  considerable  military  precision, 

"A  man,"  says  Lamartine,  "about  forty  years  of  age,  tall,  thin,  with  liair 
cnrled  and  falling  on  his  shoulders,  dressed  in  a  white  frock  well  worn,  and 
stained  with  dirt,  marched  with  a  military  step  at  their  head.  His  anus  were 
folded  over  his  chest,  his  head  slightly  bent  forward  with  the  air  of  one  who 
was  abont  to  face  bullets  deliberately,  and  to  brave  death  with  esiiltation. 
In  the  eyes  of  this  man,  well  known  by  the  multitude,  was  concentrated 
all  the  fire  of  the  revolution.  The  physiognomy  was  the  living  expression 
of  the  defiance  of  opposing  force.  His  lips,  incessantly  agitated  as  if  by  a 
mental  harangue,  were  pale  and  trembling.  Wo  are  told  that  his  name  was 
Lagrange." 

As  these  united  bodies,  with  ever-increasing  numbers  and  momentum, 
swept  silently  along  upon  their  unknown  mission,  there  was  occasionally 
heard  the  cry  of  "Down  with  Guizot'  long  live  Reform '"  Wended  here  and 
there  with  broken  stiams  of  'The  Miisellaise  When  thcyie'^ehed  thi,  heil 
of  the  Rue  de  Choiseul  a  detachment  tomiosei  mostly  of  woikuien  iimed 
■  with  sabres  ani  pikes,  bioke  off  ippuently  withoit  my  oideis  md  took 
possession  of  the  street  The  more  intelligent  among  the  crowd  it  ouce 
perceived  the  o!  leot  of  thi^,  ^nd  weie  satisfied  that  mditai-j  sagacitj  of  a 
high  order  was  eftectrag  the  combinations  an!  conti oiling  the  mottments 
The  Hotel  of  Foieign  \ffnis  then  the  residence  of  M  Guizft  ins  neai , 
and  this 'detachment  was  to  flank  the  hotel,  while  the  head  of  the  column 
advanced  upon  it  in  front 

As  we  hsne  mentioned  it^as  Light,  cloudy  and  dark  The  smoke  and 
the  lurid  gleam  of  the  torches  the  tiamp  of  the  multitude,  and  the  unknown 
terror,  added  emotions  of  sublimity  to  the  sombie  scene  The  populace  of  a 
city  of  a  million  ,ind  a  half  of  inhabitants  weie  about  to  huil  tliemselves 
recklessly,  inadlj,«]D3n  one  hundred  thousand  solliers  highlj  dtstiplined, 
and  araaed  with  the  most  deadly  weapons  of  modern  ait  The  confliot  was 
to  take  place  in  the  tlnonged  stieets  of  the  citi  in  whose  chambeis  were  the 
sick  and  the  djing  helpless  infincy,  tottering  ago  and  mothers  and  daughters 
cowering  with  teiTor.  The  boldest  were  appalled ;  and  the  intensity  ot  the 
excitement,  even  where  thei-e  was  no  unlnanly  fear,  caused  many  hearts  to 
throb  and  many  cheeks  to  turn  pale. 

The  leading  column  bore  not  the  tricolor,  the  emblem  of  liberty,  equality, 

*  "  Sciiceelj'  hod  it  qnitted  the  office  of  the  National,  when  another  column  presented 
itself  n.t  tlie  snmc  place,  and  halted  at  tlie  command  of  their  leader.  They  seum  to  have  been 
espeetcd.  A  clapping  of  hands  was  heard  within  the  house.  A  yonng  man  of  slight^  etntnro, 
with  a  flery  eye,  with  lips  agitated  hy  enthusiasm,  and  hair  diflheTcUed  by  the  breath  of 
inspiration,  monntcd  the  inner  wall  of  the  window,  and  harangtied  the  assembly.  The  spceta' 
tors  saw  but  llie  gestures,  and  heard  but  tlie  sound  of  a  voice,  and  some  thrilling  expressions 
empliasizod  by  lips  of  a  sonfhem  contour.  It  was  MiOTast  tlic  editor,  who  liy  wrns  ik^liijhiec! 
as  a  wii,  and  Imrlcd  inthnutier  the  sarcasms  and  indignation  of  a  republican  opjwsiiion."  — 
Lamarliite. 
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fraternity,  biit  a  blood-rod  flag,  tlie  symbol  of  determination  wliich  death 
alone  could  vanquish.  In  front  of  the  Hotel  of  Foreign  Afijui-a  there  w!i8  a 
battalion  of  the  line  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  extending  entu'ely  across  the 
Boulevai-d,  and  pi-esenting  a  rampart  of  bayonefa;  to  prevent  the  farther 
advance  of  the  menacing  column.  Here  the  column  baited.  The  insurgents 
,ind  the  troops  were  face  to  face,  almost  near  enough  to  gr.isp  each  other  in 
the  deadly  straggle.  The  commander  of  these  troops  was  on  horseback  in 
front  of  ]iis  line.  The  flapping  of  the  insurgent  banner  directly  before  the 
eyes  of  his  horse,  and  the  waving  of  the  torches,  frightened  the  animal.  He 
rearetl  and  plunged  in  the  midst  of  the  throng,  and  then,  recoiling  upon  his 
hannchos,  bi'oke  tlirough  the  military  line,  ■which  opened  to  let  him  pass 
to  the  rear.  In  the  confusion  of  that  moment,  a  musket  was  either  inten- 
tionally or  accidentally  dischai^ed  by  some  one  of  the  insui'gents.  The 
soldiei-s,  who  in  tlie  darkness  had  perhaps  not  fully  underRtood  the  cause  of 
the  retreat  of  their  commander,  hearing  the  shot,  considered  themselves 
attacked.  It  was  a  moment  of  terrible  excitement.  The  whole  line  instantly 
brought  their  muskets  to  their  shoulders,  and  discharged  a  volley  of  bullets 
into  the  dense  throng  but  a  few  feet  before  them.  Every  bullet  fulfilled  its 
deadly  mission,  and  spent  itself  in  human  flesh.  What  imagination  can  paint 
.  the  scene?  Uncounted  thousands  were  there,  —  desperadoes  eager  for  tiie 
fight;  and  men,  women,  ajid  children,  lured  by  curiosity. 

The  ground  was  instantly  covered  with  the  slain.  The  pavements  were 
slippeiy  with  blood.  OatJis  and  imprecations  rose  from  the  maddened 
insurgents,  shrieks  of  terror  from  the  women  and  the  children.  There  was 
immediate  and  tamultuous  flight.  The  weak  stumbled  and  fell ;  the  strong 
trampled  them  to  death' beneath  their  feet.  The  terrified  throng  broke  into 
the  adjoining  bouses,  rushed  beneath  the  archways,  and  flooded  the  adjoining 
streets.  The  gleam  of  the  torches  I'cvealed  the  goiy  pavements;  and  the 
heaps  of  tlie  slain  strewing  in  all  directions  that  magnificent  thoroughfare. 

It  is  said  that  a  very  large  majority  of  the  multitude  who  thronged  the 
Boulevard  that  evening  supiwsed  they  had  met  for  a  demonstration  of  joy, 
in  view  of  a  change  of  ministiy.  Tbey  were  even  disposed  to  be  rather 
friendly  in  their  feelings  towards  the  king  for  having  so  readily  acceded  to 
their  wishes.  But  this  unfortunate  accidental  slaughter  roused  all  Paria  to  a 
flame  of  indignation  which  nothing  ooul  I  quench  In  the  >  iew  of  the  people, 
the  ministei-s  had  avenged  then  fill  by  the  most  perfidious  cirnage ,  ind, 
above  all  othei-s,  the  king  himsal^  who  had  long  been  so  unpopulai,  was  held 
responsible  for  this  murderous  fiunj;  upon  the  people  Tlie  soldicis  them 
selves  were  thrown  into  consternation  by  the  deed  which  they  h'id  so  im 
pulsivoly  and  so  unwittingly  comimtte  1  No  oidei  to  fire  had  been  gi^en 
The  commander,  hearing  the  leport  of  the  mu=iket  which  was  perhaps  aimed 
at  him,  and  antidpating  an  immediate  onset  of  the  mob  m  o^erponeimg 
numbers  to  wrench  the  muskets  fiom  his  troops,  had  gnen  the  commani 
to  fix  hayomtB,  thus  to  repel  the  clnige  Nj  one  can  seieidj  blame  the 
soldiei-s  for  the  act.  It  was  the  usult  of  the  daiknoss  of  the  nyht  the  con 
fusion,  the  terror. 

TIiQ  bullets  scareely  sped  with  greater  swiftness  than  the  news  eitended 
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through  the  city,  tliat  the  troops  weve  firiug  upou  the  citizena.  Xlie  organ- 
ized bodies  —  if  we  may  so  speak  of  them —  of  the  iusiirgents,  dispersed  and 
thrown  into  momentary  confusion  by  the  volley  of  bullets,  soon  re-assembled 
at  designated  rallying-points.  It  seemed  almost  as  if  they  had  made  prepara^ 
tion  for  just  this  event;  for  lai^e  and  peculiarly-constructed  wagons  were  all 
ready,  upon  which  they  airanged  the  bodies  of  the  slain  in  such  a  manner 
as  most  perfectly  to  exhibit  them.  Torches  were  attached  to  the  carta, 
which  effectually  illuminated  tile  ghastly  spectacle.  These  gory  bodies  were 
displayed  with  mach  dramatic  effect,  —  their  wounds  exposed,  their  arms 
hanging  over  the  sides  of  the  carts,  and  the  blood  dripping  upon  the  ivhecls. 
This  appalling  procession  commenced  its  movement  through  the  principal 
streets.  All  Paris,  awake,  aroused,  gathered  to  these  points  with  heaits  burn- 
ing for  vengeance.  A  man  stood  upon  one  of  these  carnages,  raising  now  and 
theu  from  the  heap  of  corpses  the  lifeless  body  of  a  woman  toi-n  l)y  a  bullet. 
Again  ho  places  her  in  her  bloody  bed.  It  was  repeating  with  magnified  effect 
the  scene  of  Mark  Antony  over  tlie  body  of  Cfflsar.  The  sight  roused  the 
people  to  fury;  and  they  dispersed  in  all  directions,  that  they  might  gather 
their  arms  and  return  to  deadly  battle. 

Louis  Pjiilippe  had  no  past  popularity  to  fall  back  upon.  Legitimacy  had 
not  sanctioned  him.  The  people  had  not  chosen  him.  Legitimists  and 
Republicans  had  long  desired  to  be  rid  of  him.  The  general  voice  had 
accused  him,  and  history  re-echoes  the  ciy,  of  having  reigned,  not  in  the 
interests  of  France,  but  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  family.  And  now  one 
burning  desire  for  vengeance  fires  all  Paris.  Bands  of  armed  men  penetrate 
all  the  lanes  and  remote  sections  of  the  city,  knocking  at  every  door,  and 
summoning  every  man  and  boy  capable  of  bearing  arms  to  take  revenge. 
It  is  midnight.  All  over  Paris  the  belle  are  ringing  the  alarm.  The  whole 
population  is  in  the  streets.  All  the  gun-shops  are  emptied.  The  pavements 
are  torn  up  by  a  thousand  busy  hands,  and  piled  into  barricades  which  horse- 
men cannot  clamber,  and  which  neither  cannon-ball  nor  shell  can  pierce. 
In  various  parts  of  the  city,  random  musketry-firing  is  heard,  and  shouts  as 
of  onset. 

The  king  in  his  palace  hears  these  appalling  sounds  through  the  long 
houre  of  the  night,  and  his  knees  tremble  beneath  him.  He  is  the  target- 
king.  For  years,  assassins  have  dogged  his  path ;  and  now  it  seems  as  if  all 
Paris  were  thirsting  for  his  blood.  He  knows  fall  well  the  character  of  a 
Parisian  mob;  he  knows  the  indignities  to  which  himself  and  hia  wife  and 
his  children  may  be  exposed,  —  to  be  brained  with  clubs  at  theii-  own  firesides, 
and  their  bodies  dishonored  by  every  insult.* 

»  "  Uiifortmiiifelj,  llie  king,  tluring  tlie  most  ctiticHi  period  of  liis  life,  was  depriveil  of  llie 
intrcpiil  couoseHor  who  ]iad,  by  her  resolnlion  and  abilities,  so  often  bronglit  him  in  safety 
tbvoagli  the  most  perilous  crises  of  his  fate.  The  Princess  Adelaide,  his  slater,  who  had  long 
been  in  a  declining  state  of  healtli,  expired  at  Paris  on  the  21st  of  Jantiary,  1648.  Ko 
bereavi;menl  could  at  tliis  moment  have  been  more  calamicons  to  the  king..  To  more  than 
masculine  intrepidity  and  firmness  she  united  the  still  racer  qualities  of  strong  sngaeitj'  and 
sound  sense,  with  a  practical  knowledge  of  men,  suvpi-ising  in  one  born  in  so  elevated  a.  fiphcre, 
I'toliably  she  owed  it  to  the  extraordinary  vicissitudes  of  her  own  and  her  brother's  o.irocr, 
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M,  Guizot  was  at  this  time  at  the  residence  of  M.  Diiehatel,  the  minister 
of  tlje  interior.  They  were  conversing  with  mnch  anxiety  when  the  brother 
of  M.  Dnchatel  entereti,  almost  breathless,  and  informed  them  that  the  troops 
had  fired  upon  the  people ;  that  the  discharge  was  so  fatal,  that  the  pave- 
ments were  absolutely  strewn  with  the  dead  and  the  dying;  that  the  Hotel 
of  Foreign  AfFaii-s,  M.  Guizot's  residence,  was  probably  already  pillaged ; 
that  tho  insuri'ection  had  assumed  such  magnitude,  that  it  seemed  to  embrace 
all  Paris ;  and  that  fearful  events  were  to  be  anticipated  on  the  morrow. 

These  men  were  no  longer  ministers :  they  had  already  been  publicly  ilis- 
raiesed.  '  None  had  as  yet  been  appointed  to  replace  them.  Should  tlie 
ineuiTection  prove  successful,  their  own  lives  hung  upon  a  very  sleii<ler 
thread.  They  immediately  repaired  to  the  Tuileries,  where  they  found  the 
ting  in  his  cabinet,  with  his  son  tho  Duke  de  Montpensier  and  other  im- 
portant personages.  Great  anxiety  was  depicted  on  every  countenance,  and 
there  was  no  unity  of  counsel.  The  es-ministei-s  ui^ed  the  immediate  appoint- 
ment of  Marshal  Bugeaud,  a  very  eriergetic  but  unpopular  man,  to  take 
command  of  the  army  of  Paris  and  of  the  National  Guard,  Many  of  those 
present  vehemently  opposed  the  appointment.  But  the  necessity  of  the 
measure  was  so  insisted  upon,  that  the  king  at  length  gave  it  his  assent.  A 
large  body  of  the  royal  troops  then  garrisoning  Paris  was  assembled  in  the 
Place  du  CaiTousel.  The  marshal,  accompanied  by  M.  Duchatel  and  the 
Dae  de  Nemours,  son  of  the  king,  proceeded  immediately  to  inspect  them. 
.  At  the  close  of  the  hurried  i-eview,  the  Duo  de  Nemours  anxiously  inquired 
of  the  marshal  what  he  thought  of  the  morrow. 

" Mo u seigneur,"  Marsha!  Bugeaud  replied,  "It  will  be  rough;  but  it  will  be 
em's.  I  have  never  yet  been  beaten,  and  I  am  not  going  to  commence  to- 
morrow. Certainly  it  would  have  begn  better  not  to  have  lost  so  much  time. 
But  no  matter:  I  will  answer  for  the  result  if  I  am  left  alone.  It  must  not 
be  imagined  that  I  can  manage  without  bloodshed.  Perhaps  there  will  be. 
much  ;  for  I  be^n  with  cannon:  But  don't  be  uneasy.  To-morrow  evening, 
the  authority  of  the  king  and  of  the  law  shall  ke  re-established."  * 

The  king,  in  the  mean  time,  had  sent  for  M.  Thiers,  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  who  consented  to  organize  a  new  ministry,  of  which  he  shouhl  be 
the  head,  if  M.  Odillon  Barrot,  with  whom  our  readers  are  already  ac- 
quainted, could  be  one  of  the  membera.  Louis  Philippe,  who  was  now  in  a 
state  of  raind  to  assent  to  any  thing,  made  no  objection.    As  M.  Thiers  had 

which  had  brought  her  into  contact  with  classes  the  most  distant,  changes  the  moat  snrprialng, 
catwtropliea  the  most  c<3iTible.  It  v/na  ninmlj'  owing  to  lier  moral  courage  that  tlie  viicillatioD 
WKB  surmounted  which  led  him  so  long  to  hesitate  in  accepting  tho  prolifcred  crown.  Had  she 
lived  two  months  longer,  theiu  would  probably  have  been  no  exhibition  of  the  irresolution 
which  caused  him  to  lose  it."  —  Alison,  vol.  vili.  p.  235. 

*  "  Marsha!  Bugeaud's  vigor  and  oapticity  were  equal  to  the  crisis,  and  soon  gaye  a  new 
direction  to  affairs.  Never  was  seen  more  clearly  what  a  masler-minl  is.  Inslaotly,  as  if  by 
enchantment,  every  thing  was  changed.  Order  succeeded  to  chaos,  consecntive  movement  to 
vacillating  direction.  Orders  were  despatched  in  every  direction,  the  bearers  of  which,  in  the 
obscurity  of  the  night,  were  unobserved ;  and  all  reached  tUwr  destination.  By  five  in  tho 
morning,  the  whole  columns  were^in  motion,  and  rapidly  advancing  to  the  important  stialegic 
points  assigned  to  them  in  the  dty."  —  Atiitit, 
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very  enei^etically  espoused  the  popular  cause,  he  supposed  that  his  name 
would  have  much  more  influence  with  the  people  than  proved  to  be  the 
case.  In  fact,  M.  Thiers  was  not,  and  from  the  very  structure  of  his  miud 
could  not  be,  a  popular  man.  He  possessed  great  abilities,  and  still  greater 
self-reliance,  and  was  by  natare  an  antagonist.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
conceive  of  circumstances  in  which  M.  Thiers  would  not  be  in  the  Opposition, 
—  very  ably  and  very  conscientiously  in  the  Opposition.  Seated  by  the  side 
of  the  king,  he  took  a  pen,  and  dashed  oif  the  following  proclamation,  appar- 
ently without  the  least  shadow  of  doubt  that  it  would  restore  the  city  to 
contentment  and  order:  — 

"Paris,  Tcb.  U,  1848. 
"  CiTiZBJS"3  OF  Paeis,  —  Ordora  arc  givcn  everywhere  to  cease  firing.     "We 
have  just  received  tlie  command  of  the  king  to  form  a  ministry.     TUc 
Oliamber  is  to  be  dissolved.    An   appeal  is  to  be  made  to  the  country.. 
General  Lamorici^re  is  appointed  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Kationnl  Gnard 
of  Paris ;  M3I.  Thiers,  Barrot,  Davergier  cl'IIauranne,  are  ministers. 
"  A,  Thiers. 
Odillox  Barrot, 

GEiTEitAL  LAMOKIClfiUE. 
DOVERGIEE  d'HaURANNE. 

"  Liberty,  Order,  and  Beform?'' 

The  kmg  was  deceived  by  the  apparent  security  and  confidence  of  M. 
Thiers.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  with  comparatively  a  ligh.t  heart,  he 
retired  to  his  bedchamber,  sanguine  in  the  hope  that  his  immediate  ti'onbles 
were  at  an  end.  It  waa  eleven  o'clock  the  nest  forenoon,  when  in  liis 
morning-gown,  and  with  a  smiling  countenance,  he  came  down  to  the  break- 
fast-table. But  appalling  tidings  met  him  there.  He  was  informed  that  all 
Paris  was  in  a  frenzy  of  insuiTection ;  that  the  National  Guard  was  every- 
where fraternizing  with  the  people ;  that  the  regular  troops,  disgusted  with  a 
change  of  commanders  and  flintradictory  orders  (for  the  proclamation  of 
Thiers  paralyzed  the  arm  of  Bugeaud),*  were  refusing  to  act ;  and  that  the 
proclamations  of  M.  Thiers  were  contemptuoasly  torn  down,  and  trampled 
under  foot.  The  aged  king  was  struck  silent  with  consternation.  Thero  was 
nothing  for  him  to  say ;  there  was  little  he  conld  do.  Returning,  however,  to 
his  chamhei",  he  di-essed  himself  in  the  unifoi-m  of  the  National  Guard,  and 
soon  came  back  to  the  royal  cabinet,  attended  by  his  two  sons,  —  the  Duke 
•  of  Nemours  and  the  Duke  of  Montpensier. 

"  Go,"  said  the  heroic  queen  to  her  trembling  husband ;  "  show  yourself  to 
the  discouraged  troops,  to  the  wavering  National  Guard,  I  will  come  out 
on  the  balcony  with  my  gi-and -children  and  the  princesses;  and  I  will  see  you 
die  in  a  way  worthy  of  yourself,  of  your  throne,  and  your  misfortunes." 

The  king  descended  the  stairs  with  his  attendants,  passed  through  the 

»  "  Hall  MnrshiS  Bugesud  been  appointed  diotntor  on  the  night  of  the  23d  of  Febrnnry, 
iej8,  instead  f>f  liein^  enbordinate  to  M.  Tliiers,  beyond  all  donbt  tho  Orlciins  family  ivould 
at  (Lis  moment  bavc  l)een  sen  ted  on  the  llirone  of  Frnnce."  —  Alison. 
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court-yard,  and  pro  (seeded  to  the  Can'ousel  for  a  review  of  the  troops.  Tlie 
queen  and  the  pvineeeses  went  out  upon  the  balcony.  They  could  see  the 
waving  of  sabres  in  the  air,  and  could  hear  shouta,  though  they  could  not 
distinguish  the  words  which  were  used.  They,  however,  cheered  themselves 
with  the  hope  that  the  king  was  receiving  an  enthusiastic  greeting.  The  king 
soon  returned  with  despair  in  his  heart  and  engi-aven  upon  his  featai-e.«.  He 
had  been  assailed  with  shouts  from  the  National  Guard  of  "  Vive  la  Ri5formo ! 
k  bas  les  Dlinistres  1 " 

All  in  tha  apartment  were  now  thrown  into  a  state  of  the  greate'^t  constei- 
nation.  Even  the  soldiers  on  guard  were  so  moved  by  sympathy,  tint  then 
eyes  were  flooded  with  tears.  Just  then,  as  the  firing  of  the  insuigents  wis 
drawing  nearer,  showing  that  the  final  struggle  was  close  at  hand,  Emilo 
Girai'din,  one  of  the  most  radical  of  the  popular  leadei's,  who  h  id  foiiueily 
been  a  deputy,  and  who  was  then  editor  of  the  "Presse  "  newspapei,  enteitd, 
and  firmly,  but  In  respectful  words,  informed  the  king  that  the  time  for  form- 
ing a  new  ministiy  had  passed  ;  that  the  flood  of  insurrection,  now  resistless, 
was  sweeping  away  the  throne  itself.*  The  king  anxiously  inquired  what 
was  to  bo  done.  ■ 

"  Sire,"  Girardin  replied,  "  within  an  hour,  perhaps,  there  will  be  no  such 
thing  as  monarchy  in  France.  The  crisis  admits  of  no  third  alteniative.  The 
king  must  abdicate,  or  the  .monarchy  is  lost." 

He  then  presented  to  the  king  a  paper  which  he  had  himself  drawn  up, 
announcing  the  abdication  of  the  king  in  favor  of  his  little  grandson  the 
Count  de  Paris,  and  the  appointment  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  mother  of 
the  count,  regent  daring  his  minority;  and  granting  a  general  amnesty. 

The  king  hesitated  ;  but  just  then  a  prolonged  r.ittle  of  muslietiy  was 
heard  close  at  hand,  indicating  the  still  nearer  approach  of  the  mob  to  the 
Tiiileries.  The  Duke  de  Montpensier,  tremhling  for  the  life  of  his  father, 
entreated  him  to  sign  the  abdication.  Scarcely  any  thing  could  be  conceived 
of  by  a  husband  and  a  father  more  dreadful  than  the  irriiption  of  a  frenzied 
mob  into  the  palace.  The  king  retained  a  vivid  recollection  of  those  scenes 
as  witnessed  in  the  days  of  Louis  XYT^  —  the  insults,  the  dungeons,  the  guil- 
lotine. Influenced,  perhaps,  by  these  considerations,  rather  than  by  personal 
timidity,  Louis  Philippe  took  his  pen,  and  wrote  the  foJlo^ving  words  r  — 

"  I  abdicate  in  favor  of  the  Count  de  Paris,  my  grandson  ;  t  ,aiid  I  trust  that 
he  will  be  more  fortunate  than  I." 

*  In  a  moment,  like  a  (lemon  suddculj  imchnined,  tli(!  spirit  of  R(ivolniion  stEilkcd  nliraa*!. 
All  who  were  in  (lel)t,,all  who  had  any  thing  to  gain  t)j  distnrbanco,  tlie  gail(;y-slnvc?,  tlic  rob- 
Ix;c3,  the  bnvglars,  the  assassins,  combined  in  one  hideous  mGMa.  Some  hoped  for  rapine  anil 
blcNxl,  others  for  disorder  and  conftiaion,  all  for  selfish  beni^iit  from  convulsion."  — Alisoiij  yol. 
viii.  p.  230. 

t  The  Dufcc  of  Orleans,  the  oldest  son  of  the  king,  and  father  of  the  Count  of  Paris,  was  a 
man  of  great  nohiUty  of  character,  liberal  in  his  political  prindpleB,  and  a  general  fovorite  with 
the  people.  Ilia  death  was  apparently  one  of  those  providential  steps  which  led  to  Hie  overthrow 
of  the'  Orleans  dynnsiy.  One  morning,  as  be  was  nbout  lo  take  his  departure  from  Paris  to 
as'ume  command  of  liia  regiment,  he  invited  a  few  of  his  friends  lo  breakfiist  with  him.  In  the 
connnihty  of  the  hour,  he  drank,  perhaps,  a  glass  of  wine  too  mvwh.  Ho  did  not  become 
mtoxicatcd  (lie  waa  by  no  meana  a  di^ipated  i!i.an);   but  he  was  probnbly  cshilaratcd,  and 
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It  w;ia  buvricdly  done.  It  was  not  done  with  grace  or  digaity,  Tliere  was 
no  signature  to  the  paper;  no  regency  was  appointed.  Under  very  similar 
circumstances,  nbout  eighteen  years  before,  Charles  X.  had  abdicated  in  favor 
of  his  grandson,  the  Due  de  Bordeaux,  now  generally  called  the  Count  de 
Chambour.  Both  of  these  children  were  fatherless  ;  both  were  minora :  and 
in  both  cases  it  was  understood  that  the  mother  should  be  regent  duiing  the 
minority  of  the  child.  With  Louis  Philippe,  as  with  Charles  X.,  the  abdica- 
tion careie  too  late.  The  tempest  of  insuiTectiou  wae  at  its  height,  and  was 
sweeping  all  before  it  with  the  blind  fury  of  the  ocean  in  a  stonn.  M.  Girar- 
din  retired  with  the  abdioatiou ;  but  it  had  no  more  effect  upon  the  frenzied 
multitude  than  the  jiroclamation  of  Thiers. 

The  shouting  of  the  mob  drew  nearer.  The  rattling  of  nmsketry  was  more 
continuous,  indicating  the  approach  of  the  armed  multitude  on  all  sides. 
The  king  now  thought  only  of  escape.  He  retired  to 'his  chamber,  and,  laying 
aside  his  uniform,  disguised  himself  in  the  dress  of  a  citizen.  As  he  returaed 
to  the  cabinet,  the  queen  accompanied  Iiim.  She  was  almost  beside  hei-self 
with  excitement  and  ten-or,  exclaiming  in  touching  tones,  "  Ahl  the  French 
will  see  if  it  bq  easy  to  find  so  good  a  king.  They  shall  never  find  his  like : 
they  shall  regret  him ;  but  it  will  be  too  late." 

The  Duchess  of  Orleans  was  sitting  by,  witnessing  the  scene  in  silence.  She 
now  saw  that  the  king  was  planning  his  escape,  and  that  no  ])rcparations  had 
been  made  for  her  safety  or  that  of  her  children.  She  arose,  and  approaching 
the  king,  her  father-in-law,  said  to  him  in  a  voice  broken  with  anguish,  — 

"Are  you  going  to  leave  me  here  alone,  without  parents,  friends,  or  any  one 
to  advise  me  ?     What  will  become  of  me  ?  " 

The  king  replied  sadly,  but  tenderly,  "  My  dear  Helen,  the  dynasty  must 
be  saved,  and  the  crown  preserved  to  your  son.  Remsun  here,  then,  for  his 
sake.    It  is  a  sacrifice  which  yon  owe  him." 

Womanly  timidity  triumphed  over  queenly  ambition.  She  threw  ijciBclf 
at  the  feet  of  the  king,  and  entreated  pennissiou  to  accompany  him  in  his 
flight.  The  king,  however,  remained  fliiu,  and  withdrew  from  the  cabinet 
with  the  queen. 

^It  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  escape.  The  palace  was  suiTounded  by  a 
frantic  mob,  many  of  whom  would  have  gloried,  not  merely  in  heaping  all 
indignities  upon  the  royal  family,  but  in  taking  their  lives.  The  Duke  of 
Kcmours,  who  had  adopted  all  the  precautions  in  his  power  to  secure  the 
safety  of  his  parents,  accompanied  them.  They  travelled  on  foot,  happily 
without  being  recognized,  the  broad  central  avenue  of  the  garden  of  the  Tui- 
lories,  passed  the  wicket  of  the  Pont  Tom-nant,  aud  reached  the  foot  of  the 

had  lost  n  little  of  his  menial  balance,  by  a  glass  of  ivino  too  much.  He  entered  his  cnrriage : 
the  horses  took  fright,  and  ran.  He  leaped  from  his  carriage  ;  but  far  that  exira  glass,  he  would 
have  kept  his  seat.  He  fell,  dashing  his  head  against  the  slones  of  the  pavement :  but  for  that 
extra  glass,  he  would  have  alighted  upon  his  feet.  He  was  taken  up  senseless,  carried  into  a^bcor- 
ehop,  and  soon  died.  Had  he  been  living  in  1848,  his  popularity  and  energy  woaid  probably 
have  saved  the  monarchy.  Thus  it  is  not  improbable  that  one  glass  of  wine  overrhreiv  [ho 
Orleai^  dynasty,  caused  the  confiscation  of  their  property  of  one  hundred  milHon  dollar.^,  and 
sent  the  whole  family  into  exile. 
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obelisk  in  the  Place  de  la  Coccorcle.  It  was  ono  o'dock  in  the  afternoon.  The 
duke  had  aiTanged  for  the  royal  carriages  to  meet  them  there ;  but  they  were 
not  to  be  seen.  They  had  probably  been  seized  and  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
populace. 

Tlie  roya!  fugitives  were  now  in  great  peril.  They  were  beginning  to  be 
reeogni7.ed,  and  the  mob  was  increasing.  Two  very  humble  hackney-coachea 
happened  to  be  found  near,  disengaged.  Into  these  the  members  of  the  royal 
family  were  hastily  thrust,  but  not  before  they  had  been  rudely  jostled  by  the 
mob.  The  horses  set  off  at  a  quick  trot;  and,  as  the  precaution  had  been 
adopted  of  sending  as  aw  escort  a  squadron  of  cuirassiers  and  a  detachment 
of  cavalry,  they  were  very  soon  out  of  the  reach  of  any  immediate  personal 
danger.  Having  escaped  the  perils  of  the  city,  the  gaai'd  i-etumed ;  nnd  the 
fugitives  spent  the  firet  night  at  Dreux,  one  of  the  country-seats  of  the  king. 
The  next  day,-  in  disguise,  and  under  a  feigned  name,  they  drove  as  rapidly  as 
possible  to  Evreux,  where  tbey  were  entertained  in  the  royal  forest  by  a 
farmer  who  had  no  knowledge  of  the  illustrious  rank  of  the  guests  to  whom 
he  was  affording  shelter. 

The  king  was  very  much  emban-assed  for  want  of  money.  In  the  confusion 
of  his  flight,  he  had  left  seventy  thousand  dollars  in  bank-notes  on  his  bureau, 
and  he  bad  with  him  but  a  very  scanty  supply.  The  next  day  they  continued 
their  flight  in  a  Berlin,  drawn  by  two  oai-t-horses.  It  was  necessaiy  to  avoid 
as  much  as  possible  the  gi'eat  highways  of  travel,  lest  they  should  be  recog- 
nized, and  taken  back  to  Paiis.  At  length,  after  many  adventures  and  narrow 
escapes,  and  after  performing  some  of  the  journey  on  foot,  the  king  and 
■  queen  reached  Honfieur,  where  they  embarked  for  Havre  under  tlie  name  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith. .  From  Havre,  —  still  unknown,  —  they  set  sail  for  New 
Haven,  on  the  southern  coast  of  England,  where  they  arrived  on  the  4th  of 
March.  They  then  proceeded  to  a  place  of  refuge  which  they  had  chosen  in 
Clai-emont,  in  the  county  of  Kent.* 

We  mnst  now  return  to  tlie  Princess  Helen,  Duchess  of  Orleans, 
whom  we  left  with  her  children  in  one  of  the  apartments  of  the  Tuileries 
stricken  with  bewilderment  and  anguish.  The  Duke  of  Nemoui-s,  having 
secured  the  escape  of  his  parents,  returned  to  the  Tuileries.  The  seene  of 
tumult  around  the  palace  continued  unabated.  The  mob  had  already  broken 
into  the  Palais  Royal,  and  completely  sacked  it.  In  a  moment,  as  it  were, 
the  sm'^ng  mass  of  degradation,  poverty,  and  misery,  broke  in  the  door,  and 
flooded  the  halls  and  the  saloons.  Nothing,  to  them,  was  sacred.  It  was  tlie 
carnival  of  the  demon  of  destruction.  From  attic  to  cellar,  every  thing  iu 
the  palace  was  destroyed.  Its  pictui-es,  statuary,  furniture,  works  of  art  which 
money  could 'Scarcely  replace,  were  pierced  with  bayonets,  cut  with  hatchets, 
and  thrown  from  the  windows  to  be  committed  to  the  flames.  In  one  short 
half-hour,  the  work  was  done ;  and  those  magnificent  apartments  were  strewed 
with  the  ruins  of  their  former  splendor. 

The  mob,  now  with  passions  inflamed  by  success,  were  sweeping  onwards 
for  the  grander  prize  of  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries.     The  Princess  Helen, 

•  Lamartiiie,  Hisioire  dc  la  Evolution,  i.  243,  &c.  ' 
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beneath  a  calm,  gentle,  unobtmsrve  exterior,  concealetl  tlie  heroism  of  a 
martyr.  The  windowa  of  the  palace  were  rattling  from  the  explosions  of 
artillery  in  the  Carrousel,  when  M.  Diipin,  the  President  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  entered. 

"  What  messs^e  have  yon  for  me  ?  "  the  princess  inquired. 

"  I  am  come  to  tell  you,"  was  the  reply,  "  that  perhaps  the  part  of  Maria 
Theresa  is  reserved  for  you." 

"  Direct  me,"  said  she :  "  my  life  belongs  to  France  and  to  my  cliildrcn." 

"  Let  us,  then,  depait,"  said  M.  Dnpin.  "  We  have  not  a  moment  fo  lose, 
Let  us  hasten  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies." 

Just  then,  the  Duke  de  Nemours  came  in.  The  duchess  at  once  set  out  oil 
foot  to  pass  through  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  and  across  the  bridge,  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  Her  brother-in-law,  the  Duke  de  Nemours,  walked 
one  side  of  her:  M.  Dupin  was  upon  the  other.  Her  eldest  son,  the  Count  de 
Paris,  she  led  by  the  hand :  the  other  child,  the  Diike  de  Chartres,  was  car- 
ried in  the  arms  of  an  aide-de-camp. 

They  had  scarcely  left  the  palace  when  a  party  of  the  Insurgents  burst  in. 
The  mob  rushed  through  the  saloons,  destroying  every  trace  of  royalty. 
The  drapery  which  canopied  the  throne  was  torn  into  shreds,  and  formed  into 
cockades  and  scarfe,  with  which  the  mob  decorated  their  persons.  Having 
done  their  will  there,  they  set  out  tumultuously  ancl  noisily  for  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  following  the  footsteps  of  the  duchess  and  her  children.  In 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  there  was  no  hai-mony  of  counsel.  All  were  in  a 
state  of  bewiidei-ment.  It  was  known  that  the  king  had  fled,  that  the 
mob  were  in  possession  of  Paris,  and  that  there  was  no  longer  any  govern- 
ment. M.  Dupin  ascended  the  tribune,  and  made  a  short,  earnest  speech, 
advocating  the  claims  of  the  Count  de  Paris  as  king,  under  the  regency  of 
his  mother.  There  was  momentary  enthusiasm,  indicating  that  this  senti- 
ment might  be  adopted  by  the  assembly.  Just  then,  Lamartine  came  in.  He 
ascended  the  tribune,  and  said, — 

"There  is  but  one  way  to  save  the  people  from  the  danger  which  a 
revolution  in  our  present  social  state  threatens  iustantly  to  introduce ;  and 
that  is  to  trust  ourselves  to  the  force  of  the  people  themselves,  —  to  their 
reason,  their  interests,  their  aims.  It  is  a  republic  which  we  require.  Tes, 
it  is  a  republic  which  can  alone  save  us  from  anarchy,  civil  war,  foreign  w.ar, 
spoliation,  the  scaffold,  destruction  of  property,  the  overthrow  of  society, 
the  invasion  of  foreignei-s.  The  remedy  is  heroic.  I  know  it.  Bat  thei-e 
are  occasions,  —  such  as  those  in  which  we  live,  —  when  the  only  safe  policy 
is  that  which  is  gi'and  and  audacious  as  the  crisis  itself." 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  and  M.  Tliiers  entered.  His  countenance 
expressed  great  consternation.  He  had  been  one  of  the  most  active  of  the 
agents  in  demolishing  the  throne ;  and  now  he  found  not  only  that  he  had  no 
power  to  reconstruct  another  government,  but,  in  hia  utter  bewilderment, 
he  could  not  even  propose  any  measures  for  the  national  oi'ganization.  In 
tones  expressive  of  great  agitation,  he  said,  "  The  tide  is  rising ; "  and  again  he 
disappeared,  lost  in  the  tumultuous  crowd.  At  such  moments  as  these,  one 
feels  the  .impotence  of  man :   a  power  more  than  human  seems  to  sweep 
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the  current  along,  and  to  conti-ol  its  flow.  The  strongest  men  in  France- were 
then  reehng  beneath  the  blows  which  triumphant  revolution  was  dealing. 
Just  then,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  entered  the  Chamber,  leading  her  two  sons 
by  the  hand.  The  scene  cannot  be  more  gi-aphically  described  than  by  the 
pen  of  Lamartine,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  it :  — 

"A  respectful  silence  immediately  ensned.  The  deputies,  in  deep  anxiety, 
crowded  around  the  august  princess;  and  the  strangera  in  the  galleries  leaned 
over,  hoping  to  catch  some  words  which  might  fall  from  her  lips.  She  was 
di'essed  in  mourning.  Her  veil,  partially  raised,  disclosed  a  countenance  the 
emotion  and  melancholy  of  which  enhanced  the  charms  of  youth  and  beauty. 
Hor  pale  cheeks  were  marked  by  the  tears  of  the  widow,  the  ansietiee  of  the 
mother.  No  man  could  look  on  her  countenance  without  being  moved. 
Every  feeling  of  resentment  against  the  monarchy  faded  away  before  the 
spectacle.  The  blue  eyes  of  the  princess  wandered  over  the  hall  as  if  to 
implore  aid,  and  were  for  a  moment  dazzled. 

"Her  slight  and  fra^e  form  inclined  before  the  sonnd  of  the  applause 
with  which  she  was  greeted.  A  slight  blush  —  the  mark  of  the  revival  of 
hope  in  her  bosom — tinged  her  cheeks.  The  smile  of  gratitude  was  already 
on  her  lips.  She  felt  that  she  was  suiTounded  by  friends.  In  her  right  hand 
she  held  the  young  kin^  in  her  left  the  Duke  of  Cliarti-es,  —  children  to 
whom  their  own  catastro^e  was  a  spectacle.  They  wei-e  both  dressed  in  a 
short  black  vestment.  A  white  collar  was  tui-ned  down  the  neck  of  each 
on  his  dark  dress,  —  hving  portraite  of  Vandyck,  as  if  they  had  stepped  out 
of  the  canvas  of  the  children  of  Charles  I."* 

The  motion  of  M.  Dapin,  recognizing  the  abdication  in  favor  of  the 
Count  de  Paris,  and  conferring  the  regency  upon  the  Dnchess  of  Orleans, 
seemed  to  have  been  accepted  by  acclamation.  But,  when  the  vote  was 
called  for,"the  unanimity  appeared  to  be  by  no  means  so  great.  Just  then, 
the  doore  were  burst  open,  and  in  rushed  the  crowd,  —  the  same  tumultuous 
band  which  had  "sacked  the,  Pahtis  Royal  and  the  Tuileries,  and  which  had 
riotously  followed  the  footsteps  of  the  duchess  and  her  children  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  They  were  armed  with  spike  and  muskets ;  and,  like 
an  inundation,  they  flooded  the  hall.  Their  cry  was  for  a  republic.  Those 
of  the  deputies  who  were  in  favor  of  constructing  a  republic  upon  the  ruins 
of  the  monarchy  were  encouraged  by  their  presence.  In  the  midst  of  the 
tumult  which  ensued,  the  princess  endeavored  to  speak.  In  a  ti'emulous 
voice  she  said,  — 

"I  have  come  with  all  I  have  dear  in  the  world."  Here  the  confiision  and 
the  uproar  drowned  her  voice.  It  was  painful  for  gallant  men  to  advocate 
from  the  tribune  the  demolition  of  the  Orleans  throne,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  repubhc,  in  the  presence  of  this  lovely  and  giief-stricken  princess 
and  her  son.  It  was  also  hnmiiiating  to  discuss  national  ailairs  in  the 
presence  of  an  armed  mob,  which  had  taken  possession  of  the  hall,  and  who 
would  be  sure  to  wreak  their  vengeance  upon  any  one  who  should  venture 
to  utter  sentiments  in  opposition  to  their  own.  Lamartine  therefore  rose,  and 
said,  — 

*  Lamartine,  Histoire  de  la  EiJvoJution  de  1848,  torn.  i.  p.  1"5. 
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"Mr.  President,  I  demand  that  the  sitting  sliould  be  suspended,  from 
tlie  double  motive,  On  the  one  hand,  of  respect  for  the  national  representa- 
tion ;  on  tlie  otlier,  for  the  augnst  pnncess  wliom  we  see  before  ns." 

The  intelligent  and  heroic  duchess  was  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of 
the  crisis.'  She  hesitated  to  withdraw.  And  stilt  her  situation  had  now 
become  perilous  in  the  estreme.  Ferocious  and  threatening  men  were  all 
around  her;  and  the  confusion  of  the  ever-surging  mass  was  such,  that  her 
friends  —  theDake  of  Nemours,  Marshal  Ou  din  ot,  and  other  officers ---pressed 
lier  forward,  for  her  protection,  to  a  higher  part  of  the  hall,  near  the  door, 
through  which  escape  could  perhaps  be  effected  in  case  of  necessity.  The 
scene  of  confusion  which  ensued  cannot  well  be  described.  Various  attempts 
were  made  to  speat,  and  various  propositions  were  offered,  which  could 
scarcely  be  heard.  There  was,  however,  a  general  call  for  a  provisionrl 
government  to  meet  the  emergency.  This  was,  in  fact,  rejecting  the  regency 
and  the  monarchy,  and  establishing  a  republic.  Lamartine  took  the  lead  in 
this  measure.    While  there  was  a  raomeutary  lull  in  the  stormj  he  said,  — 

"  I  demand  in  the  name  of  the  public  peace,  of  the  blood  which  has  been 
shed,  of  the  people  famished  in  the  midst  of  their  glorious  leaders,  that  you 
should  appoint  a  provisional  government." 

The  mob  hailed  these  words  with  deafening  shouts  of  applause.  All  the 
members  rose  fi'om  their  seats  in  great  agitation.  The  president  fled  from 
his  chair.  There  was  no  longer  any  appearance  of  an  denized  deliberative 
b»dy.  Some  of  the  most  audacious  of  the  mob  clambered  over  the  benches, 
and  levelled  their  muskets  at  the  head  of  the  princess.  Her  friends,  terror- 
sti'icken  for  her  life,  gathered  round  her,  and  secured  her  escape  fmm  the 
hail. 

Lamartine  was  still  in  the  tribune.  He  proposed  a  list  of  names  for  the 
Provisional  Government.  As  the  names  were  read,  some  were  received  with 
shouts,  others  with  hisses.  All  this  was  done  under  the  mepace  and  control 
of  the  mob  in  the  Chamber.  Seven  members  were  at  lengtH  declared  to  be 
chosen  as  constituting  the  Provisional  Government.  These  were  Lamartine, 
Marie,  Ledru  Rolliu,  CriSniieux,  Dupont  de  I'Eure,  Arago,  and  Gamier 
Pages. 

But  there  was,  at  the  same  time,  another  party  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  not 
disposed  to  recognize  the  authority  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  depu- 
ties were  chosen  under  the  monarchy ;  but  the  band  at  the  HStel  de  Ville 
assumed  that  they  were  the  time  representatives  of  the  triumphant  insurgents. 
These  men  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  in  the  midst  of  tumult  still  greater  than  that 
which  reigned  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  chose  their  Provisional  Govern- 
ment, consisting  of  men  of  the  extreme  radical  wing  of  the  Republican  paity. 
They  were  MaiTast,  Flocon,  Louis  Blanc,  and  Albert. 

Thus  dangers  were  tliickening.  To  avert,  if  possible,  an  appeal  to  arms, 
the  fii-st  Provisional  Government  voted  an  immediate  adjournment  across  the 
river  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  An  immense  and  disorderly  crowd  followed 
thera.  They  found'-a  fearful  tumult  ragiog  in  and  around  this  renowned 
palace  of  the  people.  The  courts,  all  the  ai^enues  of  approach,  the  halls,  and 
the  saloons,  were  thronged  to  suffocation  with  the  excited  multitude,  swaying 
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to  and  fro,  shouting,  and  often  fighting,  —  "a  living  sea,  madly  heaving  and 
tossing  about  beneath  the  tempest  of  the  revolution." 

In  the  midst  of  such  an  nproai-,  no  voice  could  be  heard.  Scarcely  any 
energy  could  force  its  way  throngh  such  a  crowd.  The  members  soon  became 
separated  from  each  other.  At  length,  however,  by  the  aid  of  an  efficient 
police  officer  who  was  fiimiiiar  with  the  building  and  its  surrotmdings,  the 
two  rival  bodies  were  assembled  in  a  small  cabinet,  protected  by  a  guard. 
Neither  body  would  yield  its  daims,  and  neither  was  strong  enough  to  eject 
the  other.  Meanwhile  the  throng  outside  was  howling  for  a  government,  and 
declaring,  that,  unless  one  was  speedily  given  them,  they  would  sack  the 
building. 

Night  was  approaching.  A  city  containing  a  million  and  a  half  of  inhabit- 
ants, and  upon  whose  pavements  was  heard  the  tramp  of  three  hundred  thou- 
sand armed  men,  many  of  whom  were  the  most  reckless  desperadoes,  was 
without  any  government.  Under  this  pressure  a  compromise  was  effected, 
which  consisted  essentially  in  the  union  of  the  men  chosen  by  the  two  parties. 
It  was  DOW  dark ;  but  the  announcement  of  the  establishment  of  a  republic, 
with  the  names  of  those  who  constituted  the  Provisional  Government,  in  a 
measure  quieted  the  erowd,  which  began  gradually  to  disperee.  With  the 
intensity  of  earnestness  which  the  occasion  required,  every  man  of  the  new 
government  devoted  himself  to  his  appointed  mission  ;  and  in  a  few  hours  a 
semblance  of  order  was  restored. 

About  midnight,  a  band  more  radically  democratic  than  either  of  the  two 
wings  of  the  party  which  had  united  in  establishing  the  republic  nlade  a 
violent  attack'upon  the  new  government  at  the  HStel  de  Ville.  The  assail- 
ants wei'e,  however,  after  a  severe  struggle,  beaten  off.  In  the  moniing,  the 
"  Moniteur  "  announced  to  the  city,  and  the  telegraph  announced  to  Europe, 
that  the  Orleans  throne  had  cmmbled,  and  that  a  republic  was  established  in 
France.* 

We  must  briefly  return  to  the  unhappy  Duchess  of  Orleans.  Eeing  rudely 
jostled  by  the  crowd,  notwithstanding  the  exertions  of  her  friends,  she  was 
exposed  to  very  gi-eat  danger  in  escaping  from  the  Chamber  of  Depnties. 
M.  de  Morney,  subsequently  minister  of  tlie  interior  under  Napoleon  III^ 
was  one  of  the  most  fearless  and  resolute  in  her  defence.  As  the  duchess 
was  closely  veiled,  and  an  immense  multitude  crowded  the  streets  (fugitives 
flying  in  every  direction),  as  soon  as  she  got  a  little  distance  from  the  Cham- 
ber she  was  not  recognized,  and  her  peril  was  diminished.  Still  the  pressure 
of  the  throng  was  so  great,  that,  notwithstanding  her  almost  frantic  endeavors, 
she  was  separated  from  her  brother  the  Duke  of  Nemours,  and  from  both  of 
her  sons. 

*  The  Provisional  Goverament,  as  arranged  by  this  compromise  at  tho  Hotel  de  VTlle,  was  na 
follows:  — 

"  President  of  the  Council,  M.  Dupoiit  de  I'Eure ;  Foreign  A&irs,  M.  de  Lamarline  ;  Inte- 
rior, M.  Ledni  Bollin ;  Justice,  M.  Cremieux  ;  Finanee,  M.  Gondcliaux ;  War,  M.  Bcdeau  ; 
Commerce,  M.  Marie;  Public  Works,  M.  Bethmont;  Marine,  M.  Arago;  Public  Instruction, 
M.  Cariiot;  Telegraph,  M.  Flocon;  Police,  M.  Caussidifere;  Mayor  of  Pari3,,M.  Gamier 
PagiSs."  —  Ann.  Hist.,  xxxi  94;  95. 
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The  elder  of  her  eons,  the  Count  of  Paris,  chanced  to  be  recogiibiecl  by  a 
burly  assassin,  who  snatched  the  chUd  from  his  mother's  arms,  seized  him  by 
the  throat,  and  endeavored  to  strangle  him.  The  ten-ified  and  gasping  prince 
was  rescued  by  a  brave  National  Guard,  and  was  delivered  to  his  motlier, 
who  sobbed  aloud  as  she  embraced  him.  But  her  other  child  had  now 
disapjjeared.  lie  could  be  seen  nowhere.  In  vain  the  Princess  Helen  called 
for  him.  She  was  borne  resistlessly  along  by  the  torrent,  nnti!  her  friends 
almost  forced  her  into  a  chamber  for  refuge.  The  poor  child  had  been 
thrown  down,  and  trampled  under  the  feet  of  the  crowd. 

At  length,  from  the  windows  of  her  room,  the  duchess  saw  in  the  distance 
her  child,  almost  lifeless,  in  the  arms  of  a  friend  who  was  bringing  him  to  lier. 
Soon  after,  the  Dnke  of  Nemours  joined  her,  having  disguised  himself  in 
citixen's  dress.  As  soon  as  it  was  dark,  they  went  out,  and,  engaging  the  fii'st 
stray  carriage  they  met  in  the  Champs  felysees,  effected  their  escape  from  the 
city ;  and  after  not  a  few  perplexities,  perils,  and  hardships,  were  re-united 
with  their  fiiends  in  the  femily  retreat  at  Clai'emont. 
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THE    BEPUBLIC. 


'  The  Two  Provisional  Govemmenta.  — Their  Union.  —  Stormy  Debates  flnd  Eineiites. — Alarm- 
iag  Rumors.  —  Anecdotes.  —  The  National  Workshops.  —  Weakness  of  the  Bepnblican 
Party.  —  The  Nationai  Assembly,  —  Anecdotes  of  Lamailane.  —  The  Assembly  dispersed 
by  the  Mob,  —  Louis  Napoleon  visits  Paris.  —  Betums  to  London. — Letter  tii  the  Assem- 
bly.—  Chosen  Deputy  by  Four  Dopavtmonts,  —  Excited  Discussion. — Received  to  the  As- 


ilHE  throne  of  the  Boarbona  was  establishecl  upon  the  basis  of 
the  oM  feudal  aristocracy.  The  throne  of  Louis  Philippe  had  for 
sole  foandation  the  suffrages  of  a  few  wealthy  and  influential 
gentlemen  in  Paris,  France  merely  submitted  to  it  for  a  time, 
t  with  constant  remonstrances.  Successful  insurrection  had 
jiow,  in  the  mi&t  of  confiision,  teiTor,  and  blood,  chosen  thir- 
teen moil  in  Paris,  to  whom  this  insurrection  intrusted  the  momentous  task 
of  organizing  another  government  for  thirty-five  million  'peopie,  thirty-four 
and  a  half  million  of  whom  had  taken  no  part  whatever  in  the  insurrection. 
TJiis  committee  of  thirteen,  the  birth  of  a  tempestuous  night,  —  which  commit- 
tee assumed  the  name  of  a  Provisional  Govei^nment, — had  confessedly  but  a 
trembling  foundation  upon  which  to  stand.  The  members  had  been  chosen 
by  antagonistic  wings  of  the  Liberal  party.  They  were  almost  fiercely  hostile 
to  each  other.  Some,  like  Lamartine,  wished  for  a  moderate  republic ;  some, 
like  Ledra  liollin  and  Louis  Blanc,  desired  a  much  more  radically  detnooratic 
administration  ;  while  others  wished  to  re-oi^anize  France  upon  the  anti-Chris- 
tian and  socialistic  theories  advocated  by  the  small  but  very  active  and  dis- 
cordant parties  called  Socialists  and  Communists. 

It  was  openly  avowed  by  this  Provisional  Government,  that  it  was  not  safe 
to  submit  the  question  of  the  i-e-oi^anization  of  authority  to  the  suffrages'of 
the  French  people ;  that  they  were  so  divided  in  opinion,  that  the  discussion  • 
of  the  subject  would  lead  to  civil  war;  and  that,  therefore,  it  was  best  for  the 
committee,  supported  by  the  insurrectionary  strength  of  Paiis,  to  arrogate  to 
3  the  right  to  consti-uot  the  government  upon  such  principles  as 
y  themselves  should  approve,* 


*  "  We  have  the  conviction,  that,  had  France  been  consulted  at  that  moment,  she  would  have 
eallcil  Louis  Nnpoleon.  The  dynasty  of  the  yoinger  branch  of  ibe  Bourbons  n-as  irreparably 
lost,  as  much  by  its  cowardly  retreat  as  by  its  political  unpopularity.    The  older  branch  was 
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The  Republicans  tlironghout  Fi-ance  were  few  in  number,  and  were  com- 
posed mainly  of  enei^etie  and  voluble  men  in  Paris  and  other  lai^e  cities. 
M.  Lucien  de  la  Hodde,  who  was  initiated  into  all  the  secrets  of  the  ulubs, 
and  who  was  perhaps  better  acquainted  than  any  other  man  with  the  btrength 
of  the  Republican  party,  writes,  in  bis  "  Histoii-e  des  Soeif^tds  secrotes,"  "  On 
the  whole,  thei-e  might  be  fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand  Republicans  in  the  de- 
partment, and  four  thousand  in  Paris ;  a  proportion  so  infinitely  small,  that  it 
is  evident  they  never  could  have  overturned  a  strong  government." 

The  opposition  to  Louis  Philippe  was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Repub- 
licans. The  universal  testimony  seems  to  be  that  his  government  waa  in- 
efficient and  corrupt  in  the  extreme.  The  prince  at  Ham  often  comlemned 
it,  but  never  in  terms  so  bitter  as  it  was  denounced  by  Lamartine  and  Thiers. 
■   Alison  writes  in  reference  to  the  administration  of  Lonis  Philippe,  — 

"  There  ia  no  time  in  which,  by  the  consent  of  all  parties,  corruption  was  so 
general  both  in  the  legislature  and  its  constituents,  public  virtue  in  so  little 
esteem,  selfish  advantage  so  much  the  object  of  general  pursuit,  and  in  which 
so  unrelenting  a  war  was  earned  on  both  against  private  liberty  and  the 
independence  of  the  pre^.  These  evils  at  length  became  so  general,  that 
they  caused  the  overtlirow  of  the  middle-class  legislature,  and  the  ciljzen 
king  whom  they  had  pat  on  the  throne."  • 

This  change  had  not  been  effected  without  much  destraotiou  of  property 
and  shedding  of  blood.  Both  the  Palais  Boyal  and  the  Tuileriea  had  been 
sacked.  The  National  Guard  and  the  troops  of  the  line  prevented  any 
further  devastations  in  the  -metropolis.  But,  for  some  days,  a  wanton  spirit  of 
destruction  raged  throughout  the  region  around.  It  is  said  that  every  rail- 
way station  within  one  hundred  miles  of  Paris  was  burned.  Most  of  the 
bridges  were  torn  down  or  set  on  fire;  the  rails  were  toi'n  up,  and  seattei'ed 
about.  The  beantiful  Chateau  of  Neuilly  —  the  favorite  rural  residence  of 
Louis  Phiiipj^e  —  was  plundered,  set  on  fire,  and  nearly  destroyed.  The  mag- 
nificent Palace  of  Versailles,  which  had  become  a  storehouse  of  paintings, 
statuary,  and  all  the  most  valuable  creations  of  the  fine  arts,  would  have  been 
reduced  to  ashes  bat  for  the  fimi  attitude  of  the  National  Guard,  The 
splendid  palace  of  M.  Rothschild,  near  Suresne,  was  plundered  of  all  its 
treasure  and  burned  to  the  ground  by  the  infatuated  mob,  even  when  that 
wealthy  banker  was  placing  as  a  gift,  in  the  hands  of  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment, the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  for  the  relief  of  those  who  had 
been  wounded  in  the  engageraents.f 

Tlie  destruction  of  the  bridges  and  the  railroads  had  so  impeded  the  trans- 
portation of  food  to  the  capital,  that  Paris  was  in  danger  of  stai-vation. 
There  were  neaiiy  a  million  and  a  half  of  hungry  mouths  pent  tip- in  the 
city;  and  food  was  fast  disappearing.  All  labor  was  at  a  stand.  All  the 
workshops  were  closed;   the  whole  population  was  in  the   streets;    three 

utterly  impossible,  aa  it  long  had  been.  As  to  (lie  rcpulilie,  after  all  thai  hud  psssed  during  the 
last  three  years,  its  most  impassioned  partisans  ngreed  with  us  thnt  the  connliy  was  not  ripe  for 
it;  and  that,  anrrendered  to  her  own  free  will,  she  assuredly  would  not  adopt  it,"  —  MM.  GaUix 
ft  Guj,  Histoire  compute  de  Napol£bn  III.,  p.  1^3. 

•  History  of  Europe,  —  Alison,  vol.  viii.  p.  320.  t  Ibid.,  p.  321, 
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htmdred  thousand  armed  inaui-gcnts  were  wandering  listlessly  about,  begin- 
ning to  feel  the  giiawiogs  of  hunger,  and  clamorously  and  menacingly  calling 
upon  the  government  for  bread.  For  nine  days,lhe  band  which  sacked  the 
TuJleriee  held  possession  of  the  palace,  consuming  the  food  and  the  ivines 
which  it  cotitMned.  The  government  at  last  induced  them  to  vacate  the 
palace  by  giving  each  man  two  fi-ancs  a  day  for  all  the  time  he  had  occupied 
the  royal  residence ;  by  issuing  the  decree  that  they  had  deseiTcd  well  of  their 
country ;  and  by  sending,  at  the  same  time,  a  force  of  armed  men  to  take 
charge  of  the  massive  pile. 

The  most  exciting  mmora  wei-e  keeping  the  crowd  in  a  state  of  continual 
agitation.  At  one  time,  it  was  announced  that  the  king  was  i-etaniing  with  a 
very  strong  army.  Again  it  was  said,  that,  in  the  detached  forts  which  com- 
'  manded  the  city,  furnaces  were  preparing  red-hot  shot  to  be  rained  down 
upon  the  guilty  metropolis  which  had  expelled  its  kmg  These  lumoi-s, 
which  inflamed  the  pi<*sions  of  the  mob,  anl  the  fimme  which  waa  beginning 
its  ravages  upon  the  thousands  who  loamed  the  streets  unemployed,  cIe^ted 
a  general  sentiqient  of  dre»d  One  day,  a  boisteious  and  thieatenmg  multi 
tilde  rushed  upon  the  room  where  the  Piovisioml  Goiemment  wis  en^^iged 
in  its  herculean,  task,  and  compelled  them  to  pass  i  deciee  gu-n  inteemg  1  iboi 
for  all  the  unemployed  workmen,  and  the  bestowment  upon  the  combatants 
of  the  barricades  of  a  million  of  fianc 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  soon  aftei  anothei  thioni^  came  lushmg  on, 
suing  like  ocean-tideS  the  PHce  de  Gifeve,  in  front  of  the  Hotel  de  Vdio, 
and  all  its  approaches  With  yells  of  menace,  they  demanded  the  adoption 
of  the  blood-red  flag,  le  drapeau  rouge,  the  symbol  of  (opulai  violence 
and  of  the  i-eign  of  t^ror.  There  was  no  protection  for  the  Provii^ional 
Government.  Eveiy  member  trembled  in  his  chair.  At  length  Lamartine, 
with  courage  which  added  much  to  his  celebrity,  stepped  forth  to  face  the  in- 
furiated insuigents.  After  much  ditficulty,  be  succeeded  in  gaining  a  hearing 
and  thus  eloquently  addressed  them :  — 

"Testerday  you  asked  me  to  usurp,  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  Paris, 
the  rights  of  thirty-five  millions  df  men,  and  to  vote  a  republic  absolutely, 
instead  of  a  republic  founded  on  their  consent.  To-day  you  demand  the 
drapeatt  rouge  in  room  of  the  drapeau  tricolor.  Citizens,  neither  I  nor  any 
of  the  government  will  adopt  the  drapeau  rouge.  We  would  rather  adopt 
the  black  flag,  which  is  hoisted  in  a  bombarded  city  to  mark  to  the  enemy 
the  hospital  of  the  wounded,  the  refuge  of  suffering  humanity. 

"I  will  tell  you  in  one  word  why  I  wil!  oppose  it  with  the  whole  force  of 
patiaotlo  determination.  It  i.s,  citizens,  that  the  ilrnpeau  tricolor  has  made 
the  tour  of  the  world,  with  the  republic  and  the  empire,  with  youi  liberties 
and  year  gloiy;  but  the  drapeau  rouf/e  has  made  only  the  tour  of  the 
Cbamp  de  Mai's,  dragged  in  the  blood  of  the  citizens." 

These    bold    words  produced   a   fearful    commotion.      Some    applauded ; 

othere   denounced  with    the    most    vehement    epithets    of   rage.       Se\  eral 

-.  muskets  were  aimed  at  the  intrepid  speakei ;  but  othei's,  less  murderous  in 

heart,  knocked  up  the  barrels.    The  friends  of  Lamaitiiie,  in  the  midst  of 
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the  confuBion,  digged  him  witliin  the  buUding.  The  government  was  en- 
tirely defeDceless ;  for,  in  obedience  to  the  dictation  of  the  mob,  the  Municipal 
Guard  had  been  disbanded,  and  the  troops  of  the  line  h.id  been  sent  out  of 
the  city.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  idea  occurred  to  the  government, 
desperate  ae  it  seemed,  sagacious  as  it  proved,  to  oi^anize  a  body  of  de- 
fenders from  the  most  determined  of  the  men  who  had  foaght  at  tlie  bai-ri- 
cades.  Fourteen  thousand  bayonets  were  thus  mustered ;  and  the  body  was 
called  the  Garde  Mobile.  They  were  paid  twice  as  much  as  the  regular 
troops.  Proud  of  the  sei-vice,  rejoicing  in  their  pay,  and  yielding  to  the 
instinct  of  military  discipline,  they  became  quite  valuable  in  pi-eserving 

The  government,  having  guaranteed  employment  and  good  wages  to  all 
who  were  out  of  work,  soon  found  itself  overwhelmed  by  applicants.  There 
was  stagnation  in  nearly  all  branches  of  business  in  consequence  of  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  times.  The  unemployed  from  all  the  districts  abroad 
flocked  into  the  cities ;  and  the  streets  were  filled  with  hungry  and  clamorous 
loiterers.  National  workshops  were  established  for  them,  and.  they  were  paid 
two  fi'ancs  (forty  cents)  a  day.  The  first  week,  there  were  five  thousand  thus 
employed  in  Paris;  within  a  fortnight,  there  were  thirty-six  thousand;  and, 
soon  after,  over  one  hundred  and  seventeen  thousand  were  thus  supported  by 
the  government.  All  trades  were  crowded  together;  all  were  set  to  the 
same  employment ;  and  this  was,  of  necessity,  genei'ally  the  most  humble  kind 
of  work. 

Eve  long,  there  was  no  work  to  be  found  foi-  them  to  do.  The  atdiera 
naiionaux  then  became  simply  vast  i>ay-shop.t.  At  lust,  there  were  but 
two  thousand  at  work,  while  there  were  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  re- 
ceiving pay,*  The  want  of  employment  turned  the  vage  of  the  people 
against  all  foreigners  who  were  engaged  in  any  branch  of  industiy.  Thirty 
thousand  Englishmen  were  driven  across  the  Channel,  Famished,  and  in  a 
state  of  great  destitution,  they  landed  upon  their  own  shores,  conveying  to 
the  minds  of  their  countrymen  not  a  very  alluring  idea  of  the  workings  of 
the  French  Repablic.  It  soon  was  found  necessary  to  suspend  cash  pay- 
ments ;  and  the  drain  upon  the  treasury  was  met  by  an  issue  of  paper  bear- 
ing a  forced  circulation,  but  wisely  limited  in  amount.  The  duties  were 
reduced.  The  dh-ect  taxes  were  increased  in  some  cases  ninety-five  per  cent. 
France  was  filled  with  discontent,  which  uttered  itself  in  the  loudest  and  the 
most  indignant  murmurs.  The  ship  of  state  was  diifling  rapidly  into  the 
bi-eakei-a. 

It  was  necessary  immediately  to  call  a  National  Assembly,  It  was  con- 
voked to  meet  on  the  5th  of  March,  The  Convention  of  1793  was  its 
model,  and  the  number  of  membere  was  fixed  at  nine  hundred.  There  was 
to  be  but  one  house,  and  that  was  to  be  chosen  by  universal  suffrage.  The 
deputies  were  to  receive  twenty-five  francs  ($5)  a  day.  But  it  soon  appeared 
that  the  inhabitants  in  the  raral  districts  were  bitterly  opposed  to  the  new 
regime.     The  Republican  party  was  confined  to  the  hirgc  cities,  and  was  not ,; 

•  Alison,  vol.  vili.  p.  324. 
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strong  even  tlicre.  The  members  of  the  Provisional  Goveriiment,  iiojting  to 
be  able,  by  pamphlets  and  addresses  and  other  vigorous  measures,  to  change 
public  sentiment  in  some  degree  in  the  departments,  postponed  the  elections 
to  the  23d  of  Aprilj  and  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly  to  the  4th  of  May. 
Four  hundred  agents  were  sent  with  an  address,  drawn  up  by  ]>dra  Eollin, 
to  enlighten  the  rural  districts.  These  men  were  carefully  selected,  and  well 
paid. 

"The  people,"  says  Alison,  "listened  to  their  ai'dent  harangues  in  favor  of 
the  repnblic  with  distrust  and  indifference.  They  could  place  no  i-eliance 
on  the  promises  of  a  government  which  had  begun  its  career  by  adding 
neai'ly  a  half  to  their  dii-ect  burdens,  and  bestowing  it  on  an  army  of  idle 
workmen,  paid  for  doing  nothing  at  the  aieUers  nationatix."  * 

The  cii-cular  of  Ledru  Rollin  contained  the  following  sentiments.  Some 
of  them  are  admirable;  otheft  excited  apprehensions.  "  Citizen  commission- 
ers, that  which  constitutes  the  grandeur  of  a  representative  is  that  it 
invests  him  who  becomes  such  with  the  absolute  power  to  inter]>ret  and 
translate  the  interests  and  the  wishes  of  all.  He  would  be  unworthy  to  hoM 
it  who  should  recoil  before  any  of  the  consequences  of  the  great  principles  of 
liberty,  equality,  fraternity.  Liberty  consists  in  the  exercise  of  all  the  facul- 
ties which  we  have  received  from  nature,  governed  by  reason.  Equality 
means  the  pai-ticipation  of  all  the  citizens  in  the  social  advantages,  without 
any  other  distinction  but  those  arising  from  virtue  and  talent.  Fraternity  is 
the  law  of  love,  uniting  men,  and  making  men  all  one  family. 

"  Thence  follow  the,  abolition  of  every  privilege  ;  the  division  of  tases  in 
proportion  to  the  fortune ;  a  proportional  and  progressive  tax  on  succession  ; 
a  magistracy  freely  elected  by  the  people,  with  the  most  complete  develop- 
ment of  the  jury  system ;  military  service  borne  alike  by  all ;  gi-atuito«s  and 
equal  education  to  all;  the  means  of  labor^ secured  to  all;  the  democratic 
reconstitution  of  industry  and  credit;  voluntary  association  everywhere 
substituted  for  the  disordered  passions  of  egoism.  And  whoever  is  not 
prepared  to  sacrifice  his  repose,  his  life,  his  future,  to  the  triumph  of  these 
ideas ;  whoever  does  not  feel  that  ancient  society  has  perished,  and  that  we 
must  constract  a  new  social  edifice,  —  would  prove  only  a  iukewai-m  and  dan- 
gerous deputy.    His  influence  would  compromise  the  peace  of  France."  t 

At  the  same  time,  in  co-operative  endeavor  to  instruct  and  guide  the 
inhabitants  of  the  rural  districts  in  their  new  duties,  M.  Oarnot,  minister  of 
public  instmction,  issued  a  cii-eulai-  to  the  voters,  containing  the  following :  — 

"The  great  error  against  which  the  inhabitants  of  our  agricultural  districts 
must  be  guarded  is  this,  —  that,  in  order  to  be  a  representative,  it  is  necessaiy 
to  enjoy  the  advant^es  of  education  or  the  gifts  of  fortune.  As  far  as 
education  is  concerned,  it  is  clear  that  an  honest  peasant,  possessed  of  good 
sense  and  experience,  will  represent  the  interests  of  his  class  in  the  National 
Assembly  infinitely  better  than  a  rich  and  educated  citizen  having  no  experi- 
ence of  rural  life,  or  blinded  by  interests  at  variance  with  those  of  the  bulk 
of  the  peasantry.    As  to  fortune,  the  remuneration  which  will  be  assigned 

«  Alison,  vol  viii.  p.  329.  t  Mooiteur,  April  8,  1848, 
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to  all  the  members  of  the  Assembly  will  suffice  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
very  poorest." 

Such  sentiments,  which  indicated  an  intention  to  place  the  interests  of 
France  in  the  hantls  of  the  poorest  and  least  intelligent  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation, excited  great  alarm  with  those  who  were  called  moderate  or  conserva- 
tive Repnblicans.  A  veiy  serious  schism  ai-ose,  which  every  day  grew  wider. 
Laraartine  was  at  the  head  of  the  moderate  party.  Ledru  Rollin  and  Louis 
Blanc  led  the  radical^  section.  The  radicals  in  the  Pi'ovlsional  Government 
were  in  the  majority.  They  determined  to  secai-e  a  majovity  in  the  Aseem- 
biy.  Every  prefect*  who  was  not  in  their  interest  was  dismissed,  and  his 
office  given  to  a  thorough  revolutionist.  There  were  one  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  offices  at  the  disposal  of  the  government.  These  were  all  filled 
with  the  partisans  of  the  I'adical  majority.  In  the  midst  of  these  violent 
efforts  to  secure  for  the  Assembly  a  majority  of  the  extreme  Liberal  party,  the 
government  issued  several  very  salutary  decrees.  The  penalty  of  death  was 
abolished  in  all  purely  political  cases.  A  circular  was  addressed  to  all  the 
monai'chies  of  Europe,  conciliatory  in  its  tone,  but  containing  the  following 
important  announcements:  — 

"  The  proclamation  of  the  French  Republic  is  not  an  act  of  aggression 
against  any  government  known  in  the  world.  War  is  not  a  condition  of  tlie 
French  Bepublia  It  would  accept,  but  does  not  seet  to  provoke  it.  But 
happy  would  France  be  if  foreign  powers  should  declare  wai-  against  her, 
and  thus  compel  her  to  grow  in  power  and  gloiy.  The  treaties  of  1815  do 
not  exist  in,  right  in  the  eyes  of  the  Fi-ench  Republic.  But  war  does  riot 
necessarily  follow  from  that  declaration.  The  territorial  limits  fixed  by  those 
treaties  are  the  basis,  which,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  iviiUng  to  take  as  the  point 
of  departure  in  its  external  relations  with  other  nations. 

"But  we  say  openly,  if  the  hour  of  the  reconstruction  of  some  nationalities 
oppressed  in  Europe  or  elsewhere  has  been  sounded  by  Providence ;  if  Swit- 
zerland, our  faithful  ally  since  the  days  of  Francis  I,,  is  invaded  or  menaced 
in  consequence  of  the  movement  in  her  bosom,  which  promises  to  add  addi- 
tional strength  to  the  league  of  democratic  governments;  if  the  independent 
States  of  Italy  are  attacked,  or  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  their  internal 
reforms,  or  an  armed  force  intervene  to  prevent  them  from  forming  a  league 
among  themselyes  for  the  security  of  their  independence,  —  France  will 
consider  herself  entitled  to  interfere  with  arms  to  protect  the  legitimate 
efforts  at  reform  and  nationality  in  other  peoples. 

"  She  proclaims  herself  the  intellectual  and  cordial  ally  of  all  rights,  of  all 
movements,  of  all  developments,  in  nations, which  are  desirous  ofliving  under 
similar  institutions.  She  will  commence  no  underhand  propagandism  among 
her  neighbors.  She  knows  that  no  liberties  are  durable  but  those  which 
arise  spontaneously  among  nations  on  their  own  soil.  But  she  will  exercise 
by  the  light  of  her  ideas,  by  the  spectacle  of  order  and  peace  which  she  will 
present  to  the  world,  the  only  true  and  real  proselytisni, — that  of  esteem  and 

*  The  prefects  were  snperinten dents  or  governors  of  the  departments  of  rrance.  They 
direclcil  the  police  estahliahments,  find  were  invested  with  extensive  powers  of  munitipal  regu- 
lation. 
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sympathy.     Tbb  ia  not  a  declaration  of  war :  it  Is  tlie  voice  of  Nature.     It,  is 
not  tlie  herakl  of  flotation  to  Europe :  it  is  that  of  life." 

Every  day  the  evidence  became  more  convincing  and  alarming,  that  the 
rural  population  in  France  was  not  at  all  in  sympathy  with  the  Revolutionist 
party  in  Paris.  The  leaders  of  that  party  felt  that  they  had  made  a  great 
and  pei'haps  a  fatal  mistake  in  allowing  the  appeal  to  go  by  universal  suffrage 
to  the  nation.  It  was  now  too  late  to  retrace  that  step.  And  yet  it  was 
greatly  to  be  feared  that  the  voices  of  the  millions  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  would  dismiss  the  radicals  from  office,  and  reject  tbe  government 
which  they  wished  to  establish.  Ominous  threats  were  heard  from  the 
departments,  that  the  peaoefnl;  order-loving  millions  who  lived  in  the  villages, 
and  cnltivated  the  fields,  were  not  disposed  to  submit  to  the  dictation  of  a 
Parisian  mob.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  government  sent  another 
circular  to  its  army  of  agents,  everywhere  haranguing  the  people.  Tiiia 
address  —  which  was  in  the  fonn  of  instructions  to  their  agents  —  was  also 
from  the  pen  of  Ledra  Rollin.  The  following  extracts  will  show  its 
spirit  T  *  — 

"The  republican  feelings  require  tobe  warmly  exfit«d;  and  for  that  puqiose 
political  functions  should  be  intrusted  only  to  zealous  and  sympathetic  men. 
Everywhere  the  prefects  and  sub-prefects  should  be  changed.  In  some  lesser 
localities,  the  people  petition  to  have  them  continued.  It  is  for  you  to  make 
tbem  understand  that  we  cannot  retain  those  in  office  who  have  served  a 
power  whose  every  act  was  one  of  corruption.  You  are  invested  with  tlie 
authority  of  the  executive :  the  armed  force  is,  therefore,  under  your  orders. 
You  are  authoiized  to  require  its  service,  direct  its  movements,  and,  in  grave 
cases,  even  to  suspend  its  comrnanilei-s.  You  are  entitled  to  demand  from  alt 
magistrates  an  immediate  concm-renee.  If  any  one  hesitatM,-let  me  know, 
and  he  shall  be  immediately  dismissed.  As  to  the  irremovable  magistracy, 
watch  cai-efully  over  them.  If  any  one  evinces  hostUe  dispositions,  make  use 
of  tbe  right  of  dismissal  which  your  sovereign  power  confers.  But,  above  all, 
the  elections  are  yom-  great  work.  It  is  on  the  composition  of  tbe  Assembly 
that  our  destinies  depend.  Unless  it  is  animated  with  the  revolutionary 
spirit,  we  are  advancing  straight  to  a  civil  war  and  anarchy."  | 

Tbe  socialists  had  for  some  time  been  preparing  for  »  Yury  imposing,  per- 
suasive, and  menacing  demonstration,  to  compel  the  government  to  adopt 
measures  for  the  "  organization  of  labor,"  and  for  raising  and  equalizing  the 
rate  of  wages.    The  democratic  clubs,  uninvited,  decided  fo  join   in  the 

•  "  It  conld  hardly  ba  conceived  to  what  nn  extent  the  efforts  of  goveranient  were  carried 
dnring  the  critical  period  whicli  intervened  before  the  elections.  Hot  content  with  sending  down 
one  commissionei:  to  each  district,  a  second  wns  soon  after  despatched  to  stimulate  the  ofTortsof  the 
first ;  and  in  many  cases  a  third,  to  sea  what  thoy  both  were  doing.  In  some  instances,  as  at 
Bourgea,  as  was  afterwardsjadidally  proved,  a  fourth  was  added,  who  set  out  with  the  principle, 
'Thiipoor  are  in  want, of  bread:  wcmust  take  the  plate  ^f  the  rich  to  furnish  them  with  it,' 
Not  content  with  the  authorized  commissioners  of  governmeivt,  a  perfect  army  of  agents  was 
despatclicd  fVom  the  clubs  over  nil  Franca  to  join  in  the  same  work,  aU  paid  by  funds  secretly 
provided  by  the  minister  of  the  interior."  —  History  of  Eunpe.  Alisoa,  vol.  viii.  p.  336. 
•t  Monilenr,  March  13,  1848. 
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demonstration,  hoping  to  be  able  to  convert  all  its  potency  to  Iheir  own 
advantage.  Lamartine,  who  was  an  eye-witness,  thus  deeciibes  the  scene 
presented  by  this  £meute,  which  took  place  on  the  17th  of  March : — 

"  Every  minute  the  Provisional  Government  went  to  the  balcony  of  the 
Hatel  de  Viile,  whence  the  column  might  be  seen  approaching.  At  length 
it  made  its  appearance.  The  front  of  the  body  was  composed  of  five  or  six 
hundred  of  the  elite  of  the  clubs  of  Paris,  marching  in  military  order  under 
the  guidance  of  their  most  renowned  orators.  They  advanced  forty  abreast, 
with  their  hands  held  together  after  the  fashion  of  a  religious  procession; 
and  around  eaeh  group  a  long  tricolor,  or  red  scarf,  was  bound  like  a  girdle. 
In  front  of  each  company  were  three  men  and  a  woman,  who  bore  red 
flags,  —  the  well-known  emblems  of  a  bloody  revolution.  Their  appear- 
ance excited  terror,  and  in  some  places  indignation,  in  the  mob  which  aur- 
i-ounded  them.  Behind  this  organized  procession  of  the  clubs  came  thirty  or 
forty .  thousand  workmen,  grave  in  aspect,  decently  clothed,  saddened  in 
expression,  who  seemed  oppressed  by  the  calamities  of  their  situation.  This 
immense  crowd  inundated  tlie  whole  Place  de  Gr^ve,  and  extended  from  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  along  the  quays  to  the  Champs  £lys4es.  By  one  o'clock,  it 
was  evident  that  above  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men  were 
collected."  * 

Against  this  formidable  demonstration  the  iron  gate  of  the  railing  of  the 
HStel  de  Vllle  was  closed.  A  large  deputation,  however,  was  permitted  to 
enter.  These  nltra  democrats  demanded  the  postponement  of  the  elections, 
which  they  feared  would  go  against  them ;  the  immediate  rei^oval  of  all  the 
troops  from  Paris,  and  the  obedience  of  the  government  to  the  voice  of  the 
clubs;  "in  fine,  the  entire  surrender  of  the  govei'nment  to  the  populace  of 
Paris,  withont  any  regard  to  the  wishes  of  the  remainder  of  France."! 

With  many  threats,  the  orator  of  the  mob,  surrounded  by  eight  Jiundred 
supporters,  demanded  these  concessions.  The  terms  were  so  humiHating  to 
the  government,  that,  with  one  voice,  they  refaaed.  The  angiy  altercation 
lasted  four  houra.    The  deputation  then  retired  with  menaces. 

And  now  the  clubs  renewed  their  activity,  and  resolved  to  accomplish  by 
force  that  which  they  had  not  been  able  to  attain  by  demands  and  thi-eata. 
There  were  three  parties  of  Republicans.  Lamartine  led  the  moderate  Repub- 
licans; Ledra  Rolling. the  Radicals;  and  then  came  a  lower  party  still  more 
radical,  headed  by  a  resolute  demagogue  by  the  name  of  Blanqui.  The 
"club  of  clubs"  had  chosen  this  man"  as  their  agent,  intending  to  overthrow 

*  " '  Wlien  I  saw  fram  tlie  bideonj'  of  tlie  H6tel  de  Villa  the  procesrion  adTHndng/  aajs  Louis 
Blanc,  '  my  eyes  filled  with  tearJ  of  joy.'  Their  approach  brought  to  light  the  violent  dissen- 
sions of  tlio  Provisional  Government.  In  the  fulness  of  his  heart  at  whM  seemed  his 
approaching  triumph,  Ledru  Rollin  said  to  his  collcaguea,  '  Do  you  know  liiat  your  populanty 
is  us  nothing  to  mine  ?  '  I  have  but  to  opou  that  window,  and  call  upon  the  people,  and  yon 
would  every  ona  of  you  be  turned  into  the  street.  Do  you  wish  mo  to  tiyS'  rising,  and 
moving  to  the  window.  Upon  this,Tlarnier  Pagda  walked  up  to  him,  drew  n  pistol  from  his 
pocket,  placed  it  at  Ledrn  EoUin's  breast,  and  said,  '  If  you  make  one  step  towai'ds  that  window, 
it  shall  be  your  last.'  Ledru  Kollia  paused  a  moment,  and  sat  down."  —  AUsim,\iil.  riii.  p.  375, 
quoting  ftum  Lamartine,  ii.  208. 

t  Alison.  * 
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the  government  by  mob  violence,  and  introcluee  a  dictatorabip,  with  Blanqui  * 
ant!  Ledru  Rollin  at  its  head.  But,  when  the  conapli-ators  called  upon  Rollin 
with  the  plan,  he  refused  to  enter  into  stich  a  coalition,  or  to  act  in  co-opera- 
tion with  Blanqui,  At  midnight  the  conspirators  retired  from  their  ansuc- 
ceasful  interview  with  Ledru  Rollin,  saying  to  him  angrily,  — 

"  Well,  since  you  do  not  choose  to  go  with  ub,  yon  shall  be  thrown  out  of 
the  window  to-moiTow  with  the  others.  Reflect  on  this.  We  are  in  a 
situation  to  make  good  our  worths."  t 

It  was  indeed  an  hour  of  peril.  Ledru  Rollin,  after  anxious  deliberation, 
repaired  at  daybreak  to  the  residence  of  Lamartine.  The  graphic  pen  of 
the  poet  thns  describes  the  scene :  —  • 

'"In  a  few  hours,'  said  Ledru  BoUin, '  we  shall  be  attacked  by  one  hun- 
dred thousand  men.  I  have  come  to  concert  measures  with  you,  as  I  know 
your  resolution,  and  that  extremities  do  not  disturb  it.' 

"'In  that  case,' said  Lamartine, 'there  is  not  a  minute  to  lose.  Set  out 
instantly,  and  summon  the  National  Guard  :  your  situation  as  minister  of  the 
interior  gives  you  a  right  to  do  so.  I  will  hasten  to  gain  tbo  three  battalions 
of  the  Garde  Mobile,  who  may  be  in  a  state  fit  for  action.  I  will  shut  my- 
self up  in  the  Hstel  de  Ville,  and  there  await  the  first  brunt  of  the  assault. 
One  of  two  things  must  happen,  —  either  the  National  Guard  will  refuse  to 
turn  out,  and  in  that  case  the  Hfitel  de  Ville  will  bo  cai-ried,  and  I  shall  die 
at  my  post;  or  the  rappel  aod  the  fire  of  musketry  will  bring  the  National 
Guard  to  the  support  of  the  government,  attacked  in  my  person  at  the  HStel 
de  Ville,  and  then  the  insuiTcction,  placed  between  two  fires,  will  be  stifled 
in  blood,  and  the  government  delivered.    I  am  prepared  for  either  result.' " 

General  Courtais  refused  to  call  out  the  National  Guard;  and  Lomaitine  in 
despair  returned  to  the  Hfttel  tie  Ville.  It  so  happened  that  General  Chan- 
garnier,  who  had  been  appointed  by  Laraaitine  minister  at  Berlin,  called 
at  the  residence  of  Lamartine  to  receive  his  last  instructions,  when  lie  was 
informed  by  Madame  Lamartine  of  the  peiil  of  her  husband,  and  of  the 
critical  posture  of  afiUire  at  the  H&tel  de  Ville.  He  immediately  hastened 
to  the  spot,  and  by  bis  gi-eat  s^acity  and  enei^y  oi^nized  such  a  defence, 
that  when  the  insurgents  appeared,  one  hundred  thousand  strong,  they  found 
that  a  bloody  battle  was  before  them  should  they  attempt  to  carry  out  their 
plans  of  violence.  They  humbly  presented  their  petition,  the  delegation 
passing  through  files  of  soldiei-s,  and  then  retired. 

These  commotions  tended  only  to  increase  the  bitterness  between  the 
different  factions  of  the  Republican  party.  The  National  Assembly  met  on 
the  4tb  of  May.  The  president,  Dupont  de  I'Eure,  opened  tlie  proceedings 
with  the  following  words  :  — 

"You  are  about  to  form  a  new  government  on  the  sacred   base  of  democ- 

*  Blanqui,  a  few  years  before,  hail  been  arrested,  tried,  and  condemned  to  deatli  as  o!ie  of  the 
leaders  in  the  conspiracy  of  May  12,  1839.  The  king  commuted  his  sentence  to  imprisonment 
for  life  in  the  state-prison  of  Mont  St.  Michael.  Tho  Provisional  GoTevnment  had  set  him  free 
with  all  other  political  prisoners. 

t  Kapport  de  la  Commission  d'Enqufite,  juiEet  8,  1843. 
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racy,  and  to  give  to  France  the  only  constitution  whiuh  suits  it,  —  the 
repttblioan  constitution.  Faithful  to  our  origin  and  our  convictions,  we  have 
not  forgotten  to  proclaim  the  Republic  in  February.  To-day  we  inaugurate 
the  National  Assembly  by  the  only  cry  which  ahould  rally  it,  '  Vive  la 
R^pubiique!'" 

These  words  were  cheered  fi'om  the  galleries,  and  by  a  portion  of  the 
Assembly ;  while  the  deputies  fi'om  the  country  preseiTed  an  ominoiis  silence.* 
The  meeting  was  held  In  a  temporary  wooden  building  erected  in  the  court- 
yard of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  There  was  no  room  in  the  old  building 
sufficiently  capacious  to  accommodiite  an  assembly  of  nine  hundred  members. 
On  the  5th,  the  Assembly  chose  its  president;  and  the  next  day  the  Pro- 
visional Government  made  a  formal  sniTender  of  its  authority  to  this  august 
body,  which  thus  became  the  Government  of  France,  and  upon  wliich  now 
devolved  the  task  of  a  re-organization  of  the  country.  An  executive  commis- 
sion was  fii-st  chosen,  consisting  of  five  members,  the  result  of  a  coalition  of 
parties.  These  men  of  dteoordant  views  were  Arago,  Gamier  Pages,  Maiie, 
Lamartine,  and  Ledru  EoIJin.f  The  Socialists  wei-e  disappointed  and  indig- 
nant. Tlieir  leaders,  Louis  Blanc,  Albert,  Blanqui,  Barb6s,  and  Raspail,  were 
ambitions  men,  fluent  of  speech,  and  full  of  zeal ;  and  they  all  wished  to  be 
prominent. 

"The  truth  was  now  apparent,"  says  Alison,  "even  to  the  most  obtuse 
among  the  Republicans,  that  they  were  in  a  decided  minority  in  the  Assembly. 
Democracy  in  F-rance  had  been  extmffuisked  by  universal  suffrage,  —  n. 
strange  result,  wholly  unexpected  by  the  gi'eat  majority  of  tlie  EevoUition- 
iats;  but  by  no  means  surprising,  when  the  fact  is  recollected,  that  above  ten 
millions  of  landed  proprietors  existed  in  that  countiy,  most  of  whom  were 
inspired  with  the  most  mortal  apprehensions  of  the  Parisian  Communists."  X 

Lamartine  gives  similar  testimony.  "  The  republican  sentiment,"  he  says, 
"is  weak  in  France.  Such  as  it  is,  it  is  ill  represented  in  Paris  and  the 
departments  by  men  who  inspire  hoiTor  and  aversion  to  the  Republic  among 
the  rural  population.  § 

The  Socialists  and  extreme  Revolutionists  declared  that  they  would  not 
submit  to  a  tyrant  majority,  and  prepared  for  a  demonstration.  There  was 
no  force  in  the  weak  government  to  resist  them.  The  clubs  of  Pai'is  called 
out  their  bands.    Blanqui  and  Raspail  took  the  lead.  ||    It  was  the  15th  of 

,  •  "  The  centre  and  right  remained  nearly  silent,  tind  they  forme!  the  decided  mnjority  of  the 
Assembly.  It  was  already  evident  that  the  mnjority  of  the  Assembly,  riiough  neither  royalist 
nor  re-actionary,  was  as  moderate  bs  a  legislature  elected  under  such  circamstances  could  possibly 
bo.  There  was  none  of  the  enthusiasm  of  1789  on  this  occasion.  Then  ali  was  hope  and  con- 
fidence in  the  coming  regeneration  of  society  by  the  establishment  of  government  on  a  popular 
basis :  now  esperienee  had  chilled  these  hopes ;  and  the  general  feeling  ivas  a  desire  to  extricate 
the  country  as  quietly  as  possible  from  the  dangers  with  which  it  wits  surrounded."  —  Ilisiorij 
of  Europe,    Alison,  vol.  viii.  p.  341. 

t  Mofiiteur,  May  10,  1848, 

}  History  of  Modem  Europe.  —  Alison,  vol.  viii.  p.  342. 

§  Lamartine,  ii.  405. 

II  "  Some  wanted  tlie  red  flag  and  the  Republic  of  '93.    Then  came  the  Communi.sts  of 
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May.  One  huiidrcil  thoiisiir](]  men  met  in  frout  of  the  Madi.^oiii-e ;  marclied 
UDopiiosed  across  the  Pont  de  la  Concorde ;  bvoke  down  the  iron  X'niling  in 
front  of  the  I'iilaia  du  Corps  LegUiatif;  demolished  the  inner  railing; 
buret  open  the  closed  dooi-a,  and  with  tumult  and  uproar  rushed  into  the  hall 
of  the  Assembly,  crowding  with  the  compact  suiting  mass  ail  its  approaches. 
Lamariine  raised  hia  hands  in  agony,  exclaiming, "  All  is  lost ! "  The  deputies 
from  the  eountiy  gazed  appalle(i  upon  this  iiTUption  of  a  Paiisian  mob,  and 
lelt  less  disposition  than  ever  to  auiTender  the  destinies  of  France  to  sueh 
guardians.* 

The  scene  of  dismay,  confusion,  and  uproar  which  ensued,  no  one  can 
imagine.  Barb4a  forced  his  way  into  the  tiibnne,  and  demanded  thut  a  tax 
of  two  hundred  million  dollars  should  be  laid  upon  the  rich  for  the  aid  of 
the safFering  poor;  and  that,  if  any  man  should  give'ordera  to  call  out  the 
military,  he  should  be  declared  a  tr.iitor  to  his  country.  «  You  are  wrong ! " 
shouted  out  one  from  the  mob.  "Two  boure' of  pillage  is  what  we  want." 
"  The  true  fdends  of  the  people,"  exclaimed  Blanqui,  "  have  been  systemati- 
cally excluded  from  the  Assembly  and  the  Government."  The  mob  raised 
upon  their  shouldei-s  one  of  the  most  loud-voiced  and  violent  of  their 
number,  and  boi*  him  to  the  ti'ibune.  "In  the  name  of  the  pcoplf;,"  he 
shouted  in  tones  which  rang  through  the  hall, "  whose  voice  the  Assembly 
has  refused  to  honr,  I  declare  the  Assembly  dissolved."  Hideous  yells  of 
applause  followed  these  words;  a  dozen  men  dragged  the  president  violently 
from  his  chair;  and  the  whole  Assembly  was  disperaed.| 

The  mob  then,  in  the  same  hall  from  which  they  had  expelled  the  Assem- 
bly, ])roceeded  to  oi^aniae  a  new  Provisional  Government.  They  chose 
Cabet,  Louis  Blanc,  Pien-e  Lerons,  RaapaiJ,  Considerant  Barbes,  Blanqui,  and 
Proudhon.  The  majority  of  these  were  Socialists.  The  new  government 
tlius  oi'ganized  adjourued  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  The  howling  mob  suited 
after  them  through  the  streets.  lu  the  mean  time,  a  battalion  of  the 
National  Guard  was  induced  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  dispersed 
Assembly.  With  fixed  bayonets  at  the  Pm  (&  Charge,  they  crossed  the 
Pont  de  la  Concorde,  and,  driving  out  the  loiterers  of  the  mob  who  remained, 
took  possession  of  the  hall  of  the  Assembly.  They  then  drew  back  to  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  and  brought  foi-ward  fonr  pieces  of  cannon  to  breach  its 
'  walls ;  when  the  Provisional  Government  and  ife  insurgent  creatoi-s  tied  in  all 
directions.  TJiree  thousand  of  the  insurgents,  all  armed,  were  made  prisonei's, 
and  were  sent  to  Vtncennes. 

The  Assembly  now  brought  in  from  the  country  National  Guaivls,  who 
could  be  relied  upon,  aa  they  were  strongly  hostile  to  the  Parisian  Socialists. 

M,  CuTiEt;  then  the  Socialists  of  Louis  Bknc;  then  those  of  M.  Proudhon,  proclaiming 
property  s,  roblwry ;  then  the  tliffiirciit  factions  of  Kosiiail,  Barlrfs,  Blanqui,  Sc.  It  may  bo 
imagined  how  greatly  the  divisions  caused  by  tho  pride  and  ambition  of  the  ynrious  leaders 
weakened  and  bronght  dlsorodit  upon  the  Kopnblican  Govemmont."  —  The  Early  Life  of  Loiiia 
Napoleon,  ctMeiMid  frora  Aatlisallc  Eecords,    London,  p.  173. 

*  Lamnrtine,  toI.  ii.  pp.  423,  423. 

t  Louis  Blano.    Pages  d'Histoire,  160-162, 
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Gcnci-iil  Cas'.iigniic,  wlio  had  jnst  returned  fi'om  Algiers,  was  made  niioister 
of  war ;  ^'irt  the  cluba  were  ordered  to  be  closed, 

Whe/Ti  the  exciting  drama  which  we  are  relating  commenced  (in  Febfuary) 
by  tha  ovei-throw  of  the  throne  of  Louis  PhiJippe,  Louis  Napoleon,  it  will  be 
rerifYembered,  was  in  London.  Assuming  that  the  i-evolution  annulled  the 
l-aws  of  proscription  which  had  been  enacted  against  his  family,  he  hastened 
to  Paris,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Conneau  and  a  few  other  fKends.  He  anived 
on  the  27th,  — the  day  in  which  the  Republic  was  solemnly  annoiinoed  in  the 
Place  de  la  Bastille.*  Count  Montholon,  Pei-signy,  Colonel  Toisin,  and  othere 
of  the  enthusiastic  friends  of  the  prince,  gathered  around  him.  Jerome  Bona- 
parte, the  youngest  brother  of  the  emperor,  and  his  son  Prince  Napoleon, 
were  then  in  Paris,  living  incognito.  These  gentlemen  formed  the  nucleus  of 
a  Bonaparte  party  which  was  soon  to  triumph  over  all  others.  The  day  after 
the  arrival  of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  he  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the 
Provisional  Government.     It  was  dated  Paris,  Feb.  28,  184S. 

"Gentlemen,  —  The  people  of  Paris  having  destroyed  by  its  heroism  the 
last  vestiges  of  foreign  invasion,  I  hasten  from  exile  to  place  myself  under  the 
flag  of  the  Rei)ublic  which  is  just  proclaimed.  With  no  other  ambition  than 
that  of  serving  my  country,  I  come  to  announce  my  aiTival  to  the  members 
of  the  Provisional  Government,  and  to  assure  them  of  my  devotion  to  the 
cause  which  they  represent,  as  well  as  niy  sympathy  for  themselves.  Acce]3t, 
gentlemen,  the  assurance  of  my  sentiments. 

"Louis  Nafoleox  Boxapaetr." 

This  letter  created  great  alarm  with  those  who  had  just  come  into  power. 
They  wei-e  well  aware  of  the  almost  boundless  popularity  of  the  name  of 
Napoleon.  The  captivity  of  the  prince  had  excited  great  sympathy  in  his 
behalf;  and  his  writings,  which  had  been  extensively  circulated,  had  created 
much  admiration  for  his  social  character,  and  for  his  humane  and  political 
opinions.  At  the  same  time,  Jerome  Bonaparte,  who  had  commanded  the 
left  wing  of  the  French  army  at  Waterloo  in  its  attack  upon  Hougoumont, 
wrote  to  the  government  as  follows ;  — ■ 

"The  nation  has  torn  to  pieces  the  treaties  of  1815.  The  old  soldier  of 
Waterloo,  the  last  brother  of  Napoleon,  returns  at  once  to  the  !}osoin  of  the 
great  family.  The  season  of  the  dynasties  has  passed  away  fi'om  France, 
The  proscription -law  which  struck  me  is  fallen  with  the  last  of  tbe  Bourbooe. 
I  ask  the  government  of  the  Republic  to  pass  a  decree  declaring  my  proscrip- 
tion to  be  an  insnlt  to  France,  and  to  have  disappeared  with  every  thing  elae 
which  was  imposed  upon  us  by  a  foreign  power.       "  Jekoue  Bonaparte." 

*  "  Lonis  Napoleon,  who  was  living  quietly  in  England,  where  the  police  of  Lonis  Philippe 
watched  him  narrowly,  immediately  loft  after  the  vevohition  of  Fcbrnnry,  Ho  nriirad  at  Bon- 
logne  in  a  pac^t,  which,  by  a  dngnlai:  chance,  was  moored  alongside  of  another  jjacket,  which 
was  ready  to  sail  for  England  with  the  family  of  Louis  Philippe,  who  was  going,  in  hia  turn,  to 
seek  refuge  on  English  soil."  —  Hisloire  politique  el  popidaire  du  Prirtse  Loms  Napol^n,  par  Pintle 
Marco  de  St,  Hilaire,  p.  1 69. 
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This  letter  was  ported  upon  all  the  ivalls  of  Paris,  an'!  wa?  eag^ily  read  by 
the  excited  people.  The  son  of  Jerome  Bonaparte,  who  is  now  known  as 
Prince  Napoleon,  and  Pierre  Napoleon,  the  son  of  Lucien,  also  wrot^ .  lettere 
giviog  in  their  adhesion  to  tTle  new  government,  Th«5  the  name  of  Hapo- 
!oon  was  rendered  prominent,  find  the  reminiscences  of  the  empire  w^i'e 
brought  vividly  to  mind.  The  government  was  gi-eatly  ^tated.  Louis- 
Kapoleon  was  the  heir  of  whatever  rights  the  empire,  establisibed  by  universal 
eufirage,  could  transmit.  Universal  suffrage  was  to"  be  restored.  There  was 
gieat  danger  that  the  people  would  rally  round  him,  and  that  all  the  other 
leadera  would  be  eclipsed  by  the  splendor  of  his  popularity.  Sphere  was  an 
earnest  debate  upon  the  subject.  Some  wei-e  in  favor  of  arresting  him,  and 
sending  him  back  to  Ham.  Others  were  for  re-enTicting  upon  him  the  decree 
of  exile.  Othei-s  ui^ged  that  any  persecntion  of  this  kind  against  the  nephew 
of  the  emperor  would  only  rouse  the  people  more  violently  in  his  favor. 
Prince  louis  Napoleon,  perceiving  the  embarrassment  in  which  the  govern- 
ment was  placed,  adopted  the  wise  resolution  of  i-etuming  to  England  for  a 
time,  until  matters  should  become  more  settled.  He  announced  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  govei-nment  in  the  following  letter,  dated  Feb.  29  :  — 

"  GENTI.BMEN,  —  After  thirty-thi-ee  years  of  exile  and  of  pei-seciitioii,  I 
thought  that  I  had  acquired  the  right  of  finding  a  home  on  the  soil  of  my 
country.  You  deem  my  presence  in  Paris  at  this  moment  a  subject  of 
embarrassment.  I  withdraw,  then,  for  a  time.  Ton  will  see  in  this  sacrifice 
the  purity  of  my  intentions  and  of  my  patriotism.  Receive,  gentlemen,  the 
assurance  of  my  deep  sympathy  and  esteem. 

"Loins  Napoleon  Bojtapaete.-' 

The  prince,  accordingly,  returned  to  London.  His  friends,  however,  includ- 
ing the  other  members  of  the  Bonaparte  family,  remained  behind  to  watch 
over  his  interest*.  M.  de  Persigny  was,  perhaps,  the  eonti-oUing  mind  in 
these  movements.*  The  friends  of  Napoleon  and  of  Napoleonic  ideas  in 
Paris  were  rallied  and  organized.  They  were  numerous  and  influential. 
Similar  organizations  were  soon  established  in  all  the  departments  of  France, 

"It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  intention  of  this  committee  to  prepare 
an  insurrection  against  the  Repmblic,  or  to  encourage  resistance  to  its  author- 
ity. Its  object  appears  to  have  been  to  spread,  multiply,  organize,  and  finally 
to  collect  and  bring  to  a  focus  the  strength  of  the  Bonapartist  opinion 
throcghout  the  country.  This  opinion  soon  had  an  oi-gan,  which  was  not  the 
Jess  useful  for  not  being  avowed.    The  journal  entitled  «  La  Liberte,"  having, 

*  "M.  do  Persigny  posaesaed  other  qnaiitiea  boslilcs  eloquence  to  render  him  a  most  efHcient 
organizer.  Ha  liad  that  tenacity  and  perseverance  which  are  indiapeneablo  in  arranging  matters 
in  times  of  dlfficnlty.  He  possessed  the  art  of  establishing  relations  of  sympathy  and  inK^rcat 
between  men  of  the  same  opinion.  Ho  found  in  tho  ardor  of  his  political  convictions  an  irresiati- 
b)e  power  of  attraction  and  persuasion.  He  concealed  under  an  impnssJTO  osrecioi",  and  mider 
foLMs  coldly  polite,  the  cnei^,  resolution,  and  courage  whidi  he  had  employed  excinSively  in 
foTO'nrding  the  cause  to  nhict  ho  had  been  devoted  for  the  last  sixteen  years.  In  fino,  —  and 
this  gave  him  his  greatest  alrongth,  —  he  hafl  unshaken  confidence  in  tho  destinies  of  Prinre 
Lonis  Kapoleon."  —  Lijiof  Napd&m  HI.,  hj  Edvmrd  Roth,  ^.  359.  '• 
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a  daily  ciicuUitioii  of  more  than  one  ImnJred  thousand  copies,  dared  some- 
times to  &J>enk  of  the  enipu'e,  and  to  sound  the  gi-eat  name  of  Napoleon  at  a 
time  wfeen  tbe  vast  field  of  the  peiiodical  press  was  fuiTOwed  In  all  directions 
by  tlijs;  sharp  pens  of  democracy,  demago^tn,  arid  socialism."  * 
^^0  withdrawal  of  Louis  Napoleon  from  Paris  was  magnanimoua,  and  yet 
ill  was  eminently  politic;  foritia  always  politic  to  be  magnanimous.  It  added 
to  hia  reputation,  and  thus  it  exasperated  those  who  were  in  dread  of  his 
popuhirity.  A  project  was  formed  to  Issue  anew  a  decree  of  banishment 
against  the  whole  Bonaparte  family. 

While  Louis  Napoleon  was  in  Loudon,  the  great  Chaitist  movement  tooli 
place,  whicS  threatened,  by  a  mammoth  demonstralion  in  imitation  of  the 
procedures  in  Paris,  to  oveithrow  the  British  throne,  and,  in  the  tumult. of 
vevolntion,  to  establish  a  republic.  The  demands  which  the  Chartists  made 
were  reasonable.  They  were,  simply;  1.  Annual  parliaments;  2.  Univeraal 
suffrage ;  3.  Vote  by  ballot ;  4.  Equal  electoral  districts  ;  5.  Paid  membei-s  of 
jsailiament ;  6.  No  property  qualiJjoations.f  But  it  was  the  intention,  so  it  is 
said,  under  the  pretence  of  presenting  this  petition,  to  get  np  an  immense 
procession,  bi'ealc  into  the  House  of  Commons,  disperse  the  le^slative  body, 
appoint  a  provisional  government,  and  tlius,  in  a  popular  tumult,  to  aimounce 
a  republic.  Vigorous  efforts  were  adopted  by  the  government  to  meet  the 
crisis.  One  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  specnl  constables  were  oi^anized 
in  diffei-ent  pails  of  the  metropolis  Louis  Nipoleon  volunteered  his  services 
to  assist  in  preserving  oi-der,  ind  ftithfuUj  discharged  the  duties  he  had 
assumed.  | 

Prince  Napoleon,  with  Jeiome  his  fithei  ia\  Piene  Bompiite  the  son 
of  Luoioii,  had  repaired  to  Coi-sici  to  take  part  in  the  ekctions  The  citj  ot 
Ajaccio  gave  them  a  magnificent  leception  A  lettei  fiora  tint  place,  dited 
tlie  13lh  of  April,  says,  — 

"Never  since  the  landing  of  the  commindei  in-chief  of  the  army  of 
Egypt  have  we  seen  anything  iijioiching  the  enthusia-im  the  tumultuous, 
joy,  of  our  population,  and  the  smdin^  iniraated  aspect  of  oui  citj  Ajaeeio, 
proud  of  having  given  buth  to  the  empeior  will  receive  our  illustnons 
guests  under  a  long  avenue  of  tnimihal  arches  decorated  with  national 
emblems  and  allegorical  insciii  tions 

Three  of  the  nephews  of  thi-  empeioi — Napoleon  the  son  of  Jerome, 
Pierre  the  son  of  Lucien,  and  Lucien  Murat  the  son  of  Caroline  Bonaparte 
—  were  elected  members  of  the  Assembly.  Louis  Napoleon,  as  we  have  said, 
Lad  retired  to  England.  With  characteristic  piid^  ef  character,  he  refused  to 
idlow  his  name  to  be  presented  as  a  candidate  for  the  suffrages  of  the  people, 


»  Life  of  Napoleon,  by  Edwnril  Roth,  p.  339. 

t  "  Aliaon,  vol.  viii.  p.  121. 

t  "  In  ono  iletacliiiient,  commaniled  by  the  Earl  of  EglingKin,  appeared  as  a  private  a  man 
licaring  a  name  ilcsiincd  to  fntnre  immoiiaJity,  —  Priijce  Lonis  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Many 
oSicera  of  rank  Iiasiened  to  tlie  Horse  Guaiils  to  tender  their  services  w  their  old  chief  in  (liis 
crisis,  among  whom  was  tlia  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  who,  though  in  iiiflrra  health  and 
iidvanccd  years,  was  there  at  daybreak  to  bring  the  eid  of  a  chivalrous  heart  and  an  experionceci 
eye  to  the  service  of  his  country."  —  History  of  Europe,  hi/  Sir  Arcliibald  Alis(m,vol.  viii.  p.  121. 
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until  the  Assembly  hat),  by  a  foi'mal  vote,  abrogated  the  deci'ee  of  banisli- 
meiit  by  which  the  Bourbons  had  proscribed  his  femily. 

Id  the  soBsioii  of  the  Assembly  on  the  26th  of  May,  M.  Vigneite,  in  the 
be^t  of  debate,  allowed  the  expression  to  escape  his  lips,  that  the  Bonap.irtes 
who  were  already  niembera  of  the  Assembly  were  oxiXy  promsionaUy  admit- 
ted into  that  body.  Pniice  Napoleon,  eon  of  Jerome,  immediiit«!y  ascended 
the  tribune,  and  said,  in  tones  which  arrested  ^ery  ear,  — 

"I  had  no  intention  to  take  any  part  in  this  dbcussion.  Yon  can  under- 
stand how  painiul  it  must  be  to  have  one's  own  peraon  thus  brought  into 
debate.  But  there  'was  one  word  uttered  by  the  previous  spealier,  citizen 
Vigneite  I  believe,  against  which  I  remonstrate ;  and  I  will  repel  that  v.'ord 
with  as  much  energy  as  the  speaker  has  employed  in  uttering  it.  It  is  the 
word  "provisionally."  There  is  here  no  provisionality  for  a  French  citizen. 
I  am  a  Fronoii  citizen  as  well  as  citizen  Vignerte  himself,  and  by  the  same 
title.  It  is  astonishing  that  a  member  of  this  Assembly  should  dare  to  say 
that  there  was  one  of  his  colleagues  who  was  provisionally  in  this  body." 

This  warm  protest  was  received  with  a  general  burst  of  applause.  The 
next  day,  on  the  27th  of  May,  M.  Pietii,  a  deputy  from  Corsica,  pi^esentod  a 
petition,  sigaed  by  twenty  members  of  the  Assembly,  praying  that  the  law 
banishing  the  Bonaparte  family  should  be  repealed.  Several  of  the^e  signers 
were  not  wliat  were  called  Napoleonists.  The  measure  was  intended  aa  a 
rebuke  of  the  arrogant  expressions  of  M.  Vignerte  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
and  who  was  one  of  the  most  violent  of  the  extreme  Republicans.  A 
petition  wns  also  presented  by  the  workmen  of  ViJette,  asking  that  Prince 
IjouIs  Napoleon  might  be  proclaimed  consul ;  another  petition  prayed  that 
he  might  be  appointed  colonel  of  the  twelfth  legion  of  tlie  National  Guard. 
His  name  waa  everywhere  heard  in  the  streets ;  several  journals  appeared 
advocating  his  claims;*  all  the  Polish  refugees  were  warm  in  his  praises. 
Thus  his  name  speedily  became  prominent  above  all  othei-s.  The  whole 
nation  was  moved  by  it.f 

Most  of  those  who  had  expected,  in  the  establishment  of  a  republic,  to 
occupy  its  seats  of  emolument  and  power,  were  alarmed  by  the  sudden  up- 
rising of  so  formidable  an  opponent,  who  was  everywhere  greeted  by  popular 
accldm.  On  the  6th  of  June,  there  was  another  election  of  members  of  the 
Assembly  to  fill  those  vacancies  which  had  been  caused  by  iiTeguiarity  iq  the 
voting  or  by  oon-election.  Though  Louis  Napoleon  was  in  London,  and  had 
declined  allowing  his  name  to  be  used  as  a  candidate,  his  friends  simul- 
taneously, and  at  the  last  hour,  i-esolved  to  bring  him  forward.  Sir  Arcliibald 
Alison  «-rites, — 

*  "Besides  the  Napdibn  B^pMicain,  there  successively  ap])carod  Di  Providence ;  La  France 
NoiBidiB,  edited  bj  M.  Alexander  Dumas ;  and  La  LD/ert^,  whose  editor,  Sf .  Lcpoitevin,  was  ex- 
dicector  of  the  GipUo'e,  a  Njl^ioleonie  journal  founded  in  1840.  It  was  agreed  amonf;  his 
fi'iends  not  to  speak  of  tha  empire,  but  only  of  tlis  sovereignty  of  the  people  and  of  the  Repub- 
lic. Tlie  pretended  heredilaty  righta  o'f  Louis  N.ipolcon  were  laid  Bsida  ;  and  they  daimed  for 
him  the  suffrages  of  the  people  as  the  repreaontatire  of  order,  aafety,  indopendcneo,  and  glory."  — 
L'ffUtoire  da  Noiweaa  Oisar/Loais  Napol&m,  Hepr&entant  et  Pr^aidsiit,  pp.  iO-16,  par  Pierre 
V&inkr. 

f  Idem,  p.  17. 
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"  Airibiig  Other  persons  who  were  brought  forward  as  candidates  was  one 
whose  Dame  spoke  poweriully  to  every  heart  in  France,  —  Louis  Napoleon. 
A  placard  recommending  him  to  the  electors  of  Paris  boi-e  these  ominous 
words,  — 

"'Louis  Napoleon  only  asks  to  be  a  representative  of  the  people.  He  has 
not  forgotten  that  Napoleon,  before  being  the  fii-st  magistrate  of  France,  was 
its  iiret  citizen.'  "  *  * 

Every  effbrt  was  made  by_  the  government  to  repress  this  enthusiasm. 
False  repoils  were  put  in  circulation,  the  proclamations  of  his  fiiends  were 
torn  down,  votes  in  liis  favor  were  declared  void;  and  ye't  the  popular  instinct 
was  so  strong,  that  its  current  could  not  be  stayed.  Four  departments,  by 
immense  majorities,  chose  Louis  Napoleon  to  represent  them  in  the  Assembly. 
T!iey  were  those  of  the  Seine,  the  Yonne,  the  Saithe,  and  the  Charente 
Inferieure.f 

The  government  was  as  much  alarmed  as  the  masses  of  the  people  were 
gi'atified  by  this  result.  The  streets  resounded  with  shouts  of,  "Vive 
Napoleon  I "  and  not  nnfi-eqiiently  was  heard  the  ci-y,  "  Vive  I'Bmpereiir ! "  The 
Executive  Commision  ventured  upon  the  bold  measure  of  issuing  an  order 
for  the  aiTest  of  the  prince.  The  order  was  dated  Paiie,  12th  of  June,  1848, 
one  o'clock  at  night.    It  was  as  follows :  — 

"  The  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  the  Prefects  and  iSub-Prefects,  —  By  order 
of  the  Commission  of  Executive  Power,  an-est  Charles  Louis  Napoleon 
Bomparte  if  he  is  in  jam  lejaitment.  Transmit  everywhere  the  necessary 
orders    J 

In  th  subi-equent  se  sion  of  the  Assembly  on  that  day,  Lamartine  was 
sjeakm^  but  the  no  se  ot  diums  and  the  shouting  in  the  streets,  rendered 
the  ie[it,  ntatnes  inattentne  to  his  observations.  Suddenly  a  member 
dnahes>  uito  tl  e  hill     He  is  at  once  sun-ounded  and  eagerly  questioned. 

"  Bonapartist  i-iotei's,"  he  exclaims,  "  ard'  assembled  on  the  Place  do  la  Con- 

*  History  of  Europe,  by  Sir  Arcliibolii  Alison,  vol.  viii.  p.  345. 

t  "  Seveinl  voids  had  been  leliiu  the  Assembly  by  dotible  or  infbrmal  elections,  ivhieh  it  QO\y 
beoamo  necessary  to  flU  up.  The  lirae  appointed  for  tliis  purpose  was  Jime  3.  Oifbrs  were 
made  to  Louis  Kapoleon;  bat  he  (leolared  that  he  wonld  not  cccopt  them.  To  return  to  rninee, 
even  as  representatire,  he  waiteil,  he  said,  until  his  presence  in  his  native  hind  shoiild  not  ba 
made  a  pretext 'for  distatbances  and  annoyances  from  tha  government.  Bat,  in  spite  of  these 
explicit  refiisals,  his  name  was  put  on  the  electoral  lists,  and  he  was  retraced  as  the  representa- 
tive of  fbnr  departments  at  once.  That  of  the  Seine  was  of  this  number ;  and  in  the  city  of 
Paris,  thongh  his  name  was  msntioned  only  the  evening  previoos  to  the  elecUon,  ho  I'eeeived 
,eighty-fonr  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty  votes."  —  Life  (^  Nupoleot  HZ.,  Emperor  of  tliB 
Fi-mck,  bn  Ediaard  Eoth,  p.  343. 

i  "  The  election  of  Louia  Napoleon  at  once  terrified  the  existing  government.  They  deter- 
mined that  he  should  not  sit  in  the  Assembly.  Orders  were  given  for  his  arrest,  should  he  be 
found  anywhere  in  the  French  territory.  It  was  asserted  by  his  enemies  in  the  Assembly,  that 
ho  was  not  a  French  ciriiien ;  that  he  whe  a  pretender  to  the  fallen  throne ;  that  the  people  had 
no  right  to  elect  as  a  ropresentntive  a  man  who  was  aot  a  citizen,  and  who,  by  Ms  imperial 
aspirations,  was  nooessai;ily  a  traitor  to  the  Republic.  Lamartine  proposed  a  decree  in  tha 
Assembly  I'e-asserting  the  law  of  1832,  banishing  Louis  Napoleon  from  the  French  territoiy."  — 
The  PuUk  and  Privaie  History  of  Napoteois  III.,  hj  Samael  M.  Sm\i(Aer,  LL.D.,  p.  119. 
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corde.    A  musket-shot  has  been  fired  at  Clement  Thomas,  the  commaiKlcr  of 
the  National  Guards." 

He  was  contintiing  his  account,  when  Lamartiue,  still  in  the  tribune,  iotei- 
rupted  him,  changed  the  subject  of  his  own  disconree,  and  thus  addressed  the 


"  Citizens,  a  fatal  occun'ence  has  caused  me  to  pause  in  my  discom-se. 
While  I  was  speaking  of  the  restoration  of  oi-der,  a  musket-shot  —  several 
musket-shots,  it  is  said,  hai-e  been  fired.  One  was  aimed  at  the  commander 
of  the  National  Guard ;  another  at  one  of  the  brave  officei's  of  the  army ;  and 
a  third  has  struck,  it  is  alleged,  an  ofScer  of  the  National  Gnard.  These  shots 
were  fired  amidst  cries  of '  Vive  I'Empereur ! ' 

"  Citizens,  while  deploring  with  you  the  misfortune  which  has  just  occun-ed, 
the  goveiTiment  has  taken  the  pi-ecaution  of  standing  pmparod,  aa  far  at  least 
as  it  can  stand  prepared,  against  events  of  this  nature.  This  very  morning, 
only  an  hour  before  we  assembled  here,  we  unanimously  signed  a  declaration  ■ 
whjch  we  proposed  to  read  to  you  at  the  close  of  the  sitting,  but  which 
the  ciiYiumstance  which  has  just  transpired  forces  me  to  read  to  you 
immediately." 

Pie  tlien  di-ew  from  his  pocket  a  paper,  which  he  read  to  the  Assembly, 
proposing  to  renew  against  Louis  Napoleon  the  old  decree  of  banishment 
enacted  by  the  Bourbons  agdnst  the  whole  Bonaparte  family,  and  re-enacted 
by  Louis  Philippe.*  ,, 

In  this  paper  it  was'  stated,  that  since  a  law  was  passed  on  the  12th  of 
Januaiy,  1816,  exiling  from  the  territory  of  France  the  members  of  the  Bona- 
parte family,  which  law  was  re-«nacted  on  the  Kith  of  April,  1832 ;  and  con- 
sidering; that,  if  that  law  has  been  abrogated  by  the  admission,  of  three  mem- 
ber of  that  family  to  a  seat  in  the  Assembly,  such  abrogation  pertains  to 
them  only  as  individuals,  and  does  not  extend  to  other  members  of  the  fam- 
ily ;  and  considering  that  France  wishes  to  found  a  republic  without  being 
disturbed  by  pretensions  which  may  foi-m  factions  in  the  state,  and  thus 
foment,  even  involuntarily,  civil  war;  and  considering  that  Charles  Louis 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  has  twice  acted  the  pait  of  a  pretender  in  demanding  a 
republic  ivith  an  emperor,  —  that  is  to  say,  a  derisive  republic  (ime  repiAlique 
avec  tin  emjyereur,  c'eaf  &  dire  une  repuMique  clerisoire), — in  the  name  of  the 
decree  of  the  senate  of  the  year  twelve ;  and  considering  that  agitations 
unfriendly  to  the  popul^  republic  which  we  wish  to  found,  and  endangering 
the  public  peace,  arc  already  fomented  in  the  name  of  Charles  Louis  Napo- 
leon Bonapai'te ;  and  considering  that  these  agitations  —  symptoms  of  culpa- 
ble intrigue  —  may  acquire  importance  dangerous  to  the  establishment  of  the 
republic  if  they  are  permitted  .through  the  indulgence,  the  negligence,  or 
the  Veakness  of  the  govei-ument ;  and  considering  that  the  government 
cannot  escape  the  reqDonsibility  of  the  danger  which  thj-eatens  republican 
institutions  and  the  public  peace,  if  it  fail  in  the  firat  of  its  duties  by  not 
executing  an  existing  law  justified  now  more  thsm  ever,  declares,  — 

•  L'Hiefoirc  (In  Kcutean  CiJsnr  Louis  Kaijolcon  Bonaparte,  Repp^sentant  ct  rrc'sklcnt,  par 
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"Tb.it  it  will  execute,  so  fur  as  Cliai-lcs  Loaia  Napoleon  Bonaparte  is 
concemetl,  tbe  law  of  1832,  until  the  National  Assembly  shall  otherwise 
decide."  * 

The  reading  of  this  paper  created  intense  excitement.  One  after  another 
rushed  to  the  tribune.  Some  assailed,  and  others  defended,  the  absent  prince. 
After  a  very  stormy  debate,  the  meeting  adjoarned,  postponing  the  further 
consideration  of  the  subject  until  the  next  day.  It  was  then  found  out  that 
the  report  of  a  Napoleonic  insurrection  was  incorrect.  Bat  it  was  evident, 
from  the  excitement  which  the  debate  had  excited  in  the  city,  that  the  decj'os 
of  banishment,  under  the  circumstances,  would  tend  only  to  increase'  the 
number  and  the  devotion  of  the  friends  of  Louis  Napoleon.  The  project  was 
the  next  day  negatived  by  a  vote  of  neaily  two  to  one.t 

The  Executive  Commission,  being  thus  thwarted  in  its  plan  of  consigning 
Louis  Napoleon  to  banishment,  assumed  a  new  position  in  opposing  his 
admission  as  a  member  of  the  Assembly.  This  was  a  very  unpopular  and  a 
perilous  movement.  It  was  regarded  as  an  attack  upon  popular  sovereignty. 
Four  depaitments,  by  immense  majorities,  had  each  chosen  him  as  their  repre- 
sentative. The  debate  upon  this  qnestion  commenced  on  the  18th  of  June. 
A  few  extracts  from  this  debate  will  give  one  a  vivid  idea  of  the  af^tations  of 
that  day.  The  discussion  arose  upon  the  validity  of  the  elections,  which  had 
proved  so  favorable  to  Louis  Napoleon. 

IT.  de  Goueee  said,  "A  few  days  ago,  I  presented  to  the  Assembly  a 
proposition  for  the\ecall  of  the  Bonaparte  family,  and  for  the  abrogation  of 
the  law  of  1S32.  I  now  ask  that  the  vote  upon  that  proposition  may  he 
adjoniTied,  but  with  an  amendment  which  shall  maintain  proyisionally  the 
exelu^Lon  of  Citizen  Charles  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  whose  name  has 
become  an  ai-m  for  the  factions.  I  do  not  doubt  that  that  citizen  is  a  stranger 
to  these  intrigues ;  but  I  also  believe  Jiim  to  be  too  good  a  citizen  not  to 
comprehend  that  his  presence,  under  existing  circumstances,  will  be  a  peril 
for  the  RcpubUc." 

M.  Jules  Favre:  "I  have  the  honor,  in  the  name  of  your  seventh  com- 
mittee, to  announce  the  conclusions  which  it  has  adopted  relative  to  the  elec- 
tion in  Chai-ente  Inf;5rieure.  I  hold  the  minutes  which  infoi-m  of  that  election, 
and  of  tlio  perfect  regdavity  of  the  proceedings.  The  Citizen  Charles  Lo«is 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  has  obtained  the  majority  of  the  votes,  and  is  entitled 
to  be  pi-odaimed  representative  of  the  people.  At  the  same  time,  the  com- 
mittee does  not  dissemble  the  difficulty  which  the  name  of  the  pei-son  elected 
raises.     It  appeal's  to  us  that  it  would  be  unworthy  of  a  gi-eat  nation  to  arrest 

•   Histoirc  poJitiqne  ct  populoire  dn  Prince  Louis  Kapoliion,  pnr  Emilc  Mnrco  ilc  St.  Hllairo, 

t  "  The  TCpresentatives,  however,  on  retnraing  home  ofter  iWa  Btonny  Bitting,  were  surprised 
to  find  that  the  iioetile  groups  had  nearly  all  vanished,  and  chut  the  public  tranquillity  sctmcd  to 
have  been  little  if  st  ail  troubled.  They  were  still  more  surprised  that  the  mustet-sliots  fired 
at  the  comniBrider  of  the  Kntional  Guard  and  at  the  brave  officers  had  dwindled  down  lo  a 
mere  pistol-shot,  ivhicb.  as  Clement  Thomas  himself,  cominander  of  the  Kationai  Guaiil,  next 
day  declnrcd  in  Ihe  Iritune,  had  gone  off,  perhaps,  by  accident."  —  Life  of  Napoleon  III.,  bi/ 
Eih-ard  Both,  p.  350. 
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itself  before  puerile  fears;  and  we  liave  <lcclare(l  with  unaciiuitj',  one  voice 
only  being  wanting,  In  favor  of  the  admission  of  the  prinoe  —  pardon  me, 
gentlemen^of  the  citizen  —  Louis  Napoleon.  The  motives  which  have  influ- 
enced ivs  are  founded  in  legality  as  well  as  in  policy.  As  to  legality,  the 
attitude  of  the  government,  thus  iiir,  has  presented  no  indecision.  Have  we 
not  heard  M,  Cromieux,  the  minister  of  justice  and  the  organ  of  the  Executive 
Commission,  declare  that  the  law  which  banished  the  Bonaparte  family  had 
been  virtually  abrogated  by  the  revoltitiou  of  Februaiy  ? 

"What  do  yon  demand  against  Louis  Bonaparte?  I  say  that  you  demand 
exceptional  measurea  :  for  the  position  of  "Louis  Bonaparte  is  not  that  of  a 
pretender;  it  is  that  of  an  elect  of  the  people.  If  he  has  committed  any 
Clime,  if  you  have  detected  him  in  any  criminal  correspondence,  let  it  be 
known,  and  you  shall  And  us  with  you.  Till  then,  do  not  attempt  to  make 
ns  believe  that  the  French  Republic  is  so  unstable,  that  it  can  be  oveithrown 
by  a  breath  of  Citizen  Bonapai'te.  (ient!emen,  the  place  for  Citizen  Bona- 
parte is  in  the  midst  of  us.  He  should  ascend  that  tribune.  Bijlieve  it, 
gentlemen,  were  Citizen  Bonaparte  sufficiently  insensate  to  renew  the  follies 
of  1840,  he  would  be  instantly  covered  with  contempt. 

"It  is  necessary  that  Louis  Bonaparte  should  come  to  this  tiibuno;  that  he 
should  trample  beneath  hia  feet  that  parody  of  an  impenal  mantle  which 
neither  saita  his  stature  nor  the  present  epoch.  If  you  l^y■ect  Citizen  Louia 
Bgnaparte,  you  invest  him  with  the  legitimacy  of  the  one  hundred  thousand 
votes  which  he  has  received  in  the  difFerent  colleges  of  France," 

M.£iicher:  "I  am  the  reporter  of  the  tenth  committee, — of  a  decision 
directly  conti-ary  to  that  which  which  has  just  been  subtnitted  to  you.  We 
have  made  a  great  distinction  between  what  passed  before-  the  meeting 
of  the  Assembly  and  that  which  has  passed  since  that  meeting.  Before  the 
Assembly  met,  the  Provisional  Government  had  no  occaaion  to  make  any 
difference  between  citizens.  But  now,  since  the  Republic  has  been  proolaijned, 
since  a  form  of  government  has  been  adopted,  the  situation  is  not  the  same. 
Your  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  no  longer  a  citizen  who  presents 
himself  before  you :  it  is  a  prince;  it  is  a  pretender.  Sach  is  the  particular 
character  of  this  election  —  in  some  respects  unexpected  —  which  you  propose 
to  annul. 

"It  is  evident,  that,  in  the  present  state  of  the  country,  measures  of  precau- 
tion are  required  of  u^,  if  we  would  escape  misfortunes,  if  we  would  not  com- 
promise the  destinies  of  the  Republic.  Whateverm^ybeaaid,  it  is  a  pretender 
who  presents  himself  before  you,  and  whoso  election  you  pixtpose  to  annul, 
\Yould  yovT.  accept  Henri  Y.,  or  the  Prince  of  Joinville,  oi'the  Duke  of  Nemours, 
if  they  were  chosen  ?  Beware !  the  Citizen  Bonaparte  will  not  come  here  as  a 
simple  representative :  he  will  come  with  acchitnations  such  as  those  which  we 
heai-d  yestcnlay.  It  was  not  only  '  Vive  Bonaparte ! '  that  they  ci-ied,  but 
'Vive  Napoleon  III.!  Yive  i'Empereur  Napoleon!'  I  insist,  in  the  name 
of  the  tenth  bureau,  that  the  election  be  annulled."  * 

M.  Aymar,  reporter  of  the  sixth  bureau  :  *■  I  report  in  favor  of  tlie  admis- 
sion of  Citizen  Bonaparte,  for  the  same  reasons  which  ha^^e  been  so  lucidly 
expressed  by  Citizen  Jutes  Favro."  ' 
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M.  VieUlard,  former  tutor  of  Louis  Napoleon:  "I  rise  to  fulfil  a  eaci'ed 
duly,  —  to  defend  ouG  absent  who  is  accused.  For  thirty  years,  I  have  been 
acquainted  with  Prince  Louis  Bonapaite.  I  have  the  honor  to  be  his  frieud. 
I  affirm  upon  my  honor,  that  he  has  been  made  a  representative  in  spite  of 
{malgri)  himself,  as  they  have  made  him  a  pretender  in  spite  of  himself.  His 
election  has  not  been,  as  is  assei-ted,  a  conspiracy,  but  a  spontaneous  protest  of 
the  population  against  the  fatal  eonveuirs  of  1815.  Do  you  wish  to  know  the 
sentiments  which  animated  him  before  his  election  ?  If  so,  listen  to  a  letter^ 
he  wrote  me  ksfc  month,  but  which  was  never  intended  for  publicity." 

The  following  letter  was  then  read  in  the  midst  of  great  tumult  and  multi- 
plied interruptions :  — ■  _ 

"LosBO-v,  Hay  11, 1848. 

"Mr  DEAK  M.  ViEiLiJi^D,  —  I  have  not  yet  answered  the  letter  which  you 
■  addressed  to  me  fi-om  St.  Lo,  because  I  was  waiting  your  return  to  Paris,  when 
I  would  have  an  opportunity  to  explain  my  conduct. 

"  I  have  not  wished  to  present  myself  as  a  candidate  at  the  elections,  because 
I  am  convinced  that  my  position  in  the  Assembly  would  have  been  extremely 
embarrassing.  My  name,  my  antecedents,  have  made  of  me,  willing  or  unwUl- 
iog,  not  a  party  chief,  but  a  man  upon  whom  the  eyes  of  all  the  malecontents 
ai'c  fixed.  As  long  as  French  society  shall  remain  unsettled,  as  long  as  the 
constitution  shall  remain  undecided,  I. feel  that  my  position  in  France  will  be 
to  me  extremely  difficult,  and  even  dangerous.  I  have  therefore  taken  the 
fiiTO  resolution  to  hold  myself  apart,  and  to  resist  all  the  charms  which  a  resi- 
dence in  my  own  countiy  can  have  for  me. 

"If  France  has  need  of  me,  if  iny  pai-t  were  mai'ked  out,  if,  in  shoit,  I 
thought  I  could  he  useful  to  my  country,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  pass  by  these 
secondary  considerations  to  fulfil  my  duty :  but,  in  the  present  circumstances, 
I  can  do  no  good ;  at  the  most,  I  should  be  only  an  emban-assment.  On  the 
other  band,  I  have  important  personal  interests  to  attend  to  in  EngLand.  I 
shall  wint  here  a  few  months  longer,  then,  —  until  afiairs  ia  France  assume  a 
calmer  and  more  decided  aspect. 

"  I  do  not  know  but  you  will  blame  me  for  this  resolution ;  but,  if  you  had 
an  idea  of  the  number  of  ridiculous  proportions  .which  reach  me  even  here, 
yon  would  easily  undei-stand  how  much  moi-e  I  should  be  a  butt  in  Paris  for  ■ 
all  soits  of  intrigues.  I  do  not  wish  to  meddle  in  any  thing.  1  desire  to  see 
the  Republic  become  sti-ong  in  wisdom  and  in  right ;  and,  in  the  mean  tune,  I 
find  voluntary  exile  very  agreeable,  because  I  know  that  it  is  voluntary." 

The  reading  of  this  letter,  ci-eated  great  excitement ;  and  it  was  often  inter- 
i-upted  by  hisses  and  outcries. 

M.  Marchal  said,  "I  am,  as  much  as  any  other  one,  under  the  infiaence 
of  those  grand  souvenira  which  attach  themselves  to  the  name  of  hitn  whose 
election  is  now  contested ;  hut  my  admiration  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  lead  me 
to  sacrifice  tlio  interests  of  the  country,  of  the  Republic.  If  the  attitude  of  two 
members  of  the  Bonaparte  family,  theu-  antecedents, .do  not  prevent  their  being 
admitted  into  your  number,  is  it  the  sameto-day  with  Citizen  Louis  Bonaparte  ? 
Has  he  jioi  tivicc  performed  the  part  of  a  "pretender  ?     His  name  —  is  it  not  a 
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banner,  a  fatal  signal  of  raUiement?  It  ajipears  to  nie,  than,  that  it  is  otir 
duty  to  avail  ourselves  of  a  law  wbich  lias  not  been  abrogated,  tliat  we  may 
erect  a  barrier  against  Louis  Bonaparte, 

"  A  letter  has  been  read  to  yon,  in  whicb  the  candidate  elect  expresses  ener- 
getically his  opinions.  I  do  not  doubt,  in  the  least,  the  sincerity  of  his  decla- 
rations; but  I  shall  not  the  less  peraist  to  oppose  his  admission,  that  all  pre- 
tests may  be  taken  from  the  iactions.  To  open  the  door  to  one  pretender  is 
to  secure  an  entrance  for  all  the  others.  Moreover,  Louis  Napoleon  is  not 
eli^ble,  since  he  has  been  natui-alized  in  Switzerland," 

M  Frenneau:  "I  have  heard  the  cry,  'Vive  Napoleon!  _Vive  la  Legion 
d'Honneur ! '  and,  for  me,  the  significant  cry, '  Vive  la  Gloire  Imperiale ! '  There 
is  no  conspiracy;  but  I  know  fuU  well  that  there  is  legitimate  emotion.  And 
bevare !  for  tliis  emotion  is  shared  by  the  National  Guai'd  ftself.  There  is  no 
conspiracy  in  Paris ;  there  is  none  in  the  Departments ;  but  I  will  not  answer 
for  it  that  thei-e  shall  not  be  emeutes,  if  you  repel  from  your  body  the  heir  of 
Napoleon!' 

These  last  words  created  a  great  commotion.  The  president  interrupted 
the  speaker,  saying,  "  I  invite  the  orator  to  exj^lmn  himself," 

"The  heir,"  exclaimed  Fresneau, "  of  his  name,  and  not  of  his  rights.  I  have 
no  feai's  of  an  emeute  to  the  cry  of 'Vive  Louis  Napoleon ! '  but  I  do  fear  one 
to  the  C17  of '  Vive  la  Souverainet^  du  Penple ! ' 

"The  Citizen  Louis  Blanc,  who,  as  he  has  just  told  us,  demands  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  law  of  proscription  against  the  Bourbons  and  the  Orleanists,  cannot, 
without  being  illogical,  opprae  the  application  of  the  same  law  to  a  member  of 
the  Bonapaite  family.  He  avows  that  the  Republic  has  nothing  to  feai-  from 
pretenders.  'To  fear  for  the  Republic,'  he  says,  'is  to  outrage  it.  I  love  to 
see  pretenders  near :  it  is  more  easy  to  measure  them.'  How  can  you  fear  that 
the  Citizen  Louis  Bonaparte  should  be  able  to  resuscitate  an  order  of  things 
which  the  powerfiil  hand  of  the  emperor  was  nnable  to  establish?  The  can- 
didature with  which  we  are  menaced  presents  no  serious  cause  for  alann. 
But  it  is  said  that  the  Citizen  Louis  Bonaparte  is  to  be  feared  as  the  future 
President  of  the  Republic.  There  is  a  very  simple  way  of  avoiding  that  incoo- 
Flace  at  the  head  of  your  constitution  the  following  article:  — 

' '  In  the  Republic  founded  on  the  24th  of  February,  there  shall  not  be  any 


"The  way  to  found  a  good  republic  is  to  organize  labor.  I  will  not  ask  you, 
if,  in  view  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  Louis  Bonaparte  can  be  excluded 
from  this  Assembly,  where  you  see  three  members  of  his  family.  I  limit 
myself  to  saying,  that,  in  my  view,  all  laws  of  exclusion  and  proscription  are 
anti-republican.  The  republican  logic  which  does  not  admit  that  a  son  can 
wear  a  crown,  for  the  single  reason  that  his  father  Baa  worn  one,  —  that  repub- 
lican logic  cannot  admit  that  a  sou  should  be  punished  for  tlie  crimes  of  which 
his  &ther  may  have  been  guilty.     Therefore  I  have  voted  loudly  against  the 

»  Tliia  proposition  was  fbllowciJ  by  h  general  burst  of  laughter,  P.  ViSsinicr,  a  Socialist,  in 
his  natratiTe  of  these  erents,  says  sadly,  "It  is  melanchoiy  to  reflect  that  tiiB  majoriij  of  ihc 
Assembly  did  not  thint  a  republic  possible  without  a  president.  It  is  that  which  explains  tlie 
misplacttl  and  indecorous  liilHrity  with  wljicli  so  rcasonnblc  aproposition  was  i-cccired." 
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proscriptioii  of  tlie  Orleana  ftrniily,  thongh  I  have  passei^I  ten  years  of  my  life 
in  combating  that  baleful  royalty.  Tes :  laws  of  exclusion,  laws  of  pei-petnal 
proscription,  are  essentially  anti-repnWican."  ' 

M.  Pascal  Duprat:  "I  demand  the  exclusion  of  Louis  Napoleon  in  the 
nnroc  of  legality.  You  have  not  feared  the  name  of  Napoleon,  because  yon 
have  introduced  it  here  when  it  was  not  threatening;  but  now  that  name  pre- 
sents itself  with  the  corUge  o?  mt  emeute.  In  repelling  the  name  of  Bonaparte, 
you  wish  to  repel  sedition.  It  is  true  that  the  empire  is  not  possible;  but  a 
bloody  tuockerj'  of  the  empire  ia  possible.    I  vote  for  the  exclusion." 

M.  Le,dru,  MolUn,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Executive  Commission,  then 
took  the  tribiine,  and  said,  "The  situation  is  too  grave  for  the  government  to 
be  silent.  It  is  said  that  we  wish  to  violate  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  It 
is  very  singular  that  they  who  founded  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  in  Feb- 
ruaiy  should  be  accused  of  wishing  to  violate  it.  The  decree  which  we 
demand  maybe  only  provisory,  and  of  short  continuance.  Let  the  Imsute 
retire,  and  to-morrow,  perhaps,  we  will  withdraw  our  decree.  We  are,*  above 
all,  the  depositai'ies  of  power;  and  wc  should  make  that  power  respected." 

During  the  progress  of  this  discussion,  Louis  Napoleon,  who  was  kept 
informed  of  all  that  transpired,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Assetnbly  fi-om  his  retreat 
in  London.  At  first,  the  Assembly  refused  to  receive  this  letter ;  and  it  was 
published  in  the  jouraats. 

M.  Honjean  now  ascended  the  tribune,  aad  smd, "  It  has  been  affirmed,  that 
■while  Louis  Bonaparte  is  accused  of  exciting  sedition  in  the  streets,  and  that 
while  'many  pei-sons  have  denied,  in  his  name,  his  participation  in  these  tumults, 
he  himself  does  not  deny  it.  I  reply  to  the  second  imputation,  that  it  is  true 
that  Louis  Napoleon  has  not  pei-sonally  protested  against  these  rumors,  as  he 
has  had  no  time  to  do  so;  but,  as  to  the  first  accusation,  I  hold  a  letter  which 
the  prince  has  addressed  to  the  National  Assembly  itself  and  which  has  this 
morning  appeared  in  many  of  the  journals."     lie  then  read  the  following  Ict- 


"CiTizEN  Repeesentatiyes,  —  I  learn  from  the  journals  that  it  has  been 
proposed,  in  the  bureau  of  the  Assembly  to  maintmn  against  ipe  alone  the 
law  of  exile  beneath  which  my  family  has  languished  since  1816.  I  now 
demand  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  what  I  have  done  to  merit  such 
a  punishment. 

"Is  it  becanse  I  have  always  publicly 'declared,  that,  in  my  opinion, 
Fi-ance  was  not  the  possession  either  of  a  man,  a  family,  or  a  party?  Is  it 
because,  ivishing  to  aid  the  triumph,  without  anarchy  or  license,  of  the 
principle  of  the  national  sovereignty,  which  can  alone  put  an  end  to  our 
dissensions,  I  have  twice  fallen  a  victim  to  my  hostility  to  a  goveniment 
which  J  on  have  overthrown  ?  Is  it  for  having  consented,  through  ilefej-ence 
for  the  Provisional  Govemment,  to  return  to  a  foreign  land,  aiter  having,  at 
the  first  tidings  of  the  revolution,  hastened  to  Paris?  Is  it  for  having 
refuse'1,  thTOUgh  disinterestedness,  the  proposition  that  was  made  me  of 
offei'i\ig  myself  as  a  candidate  for  the  Assembly,  resolveii,  as  I  was,  not  to 
return  to  France  until  the  new  constitution  was  established  and  the  Republic 
consolidated?  ' 
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"The  same  reasons  which  ciiiised  me  to  take  up  aniis  ngainst  the  govern- 
ment of  Louis  Philippe  will  make  me,  should  my  services  be  accepted, 
devote  myself  to  the  defonco  of  the  National  Assembly,  the  result  of 
universal  suffi'age.  In  the  presence  of  a  king  elected  by  two  hundred 
deputies,  I  might  recollect  that  I  was  the  heir  to  an  empire  founded  on  the 
votes  of  four  millions  of  Frenchmen.  In  the  presence  of  the  national 
sovereignty,  I  neither  can  nor  will  lay  claim  to  aught  but  my  rights  as  a- 
French  citizen.  But  these  I  unceasingly  demand  with  the  enei^y  by  which 
an  honest  heart  is  inspired  in  the  consciousness  of  never  having  proved 
itself  unworthy  of  its  countiy." 

After  the  reafllng  of  this  letter,  M.  Jules  Favre  again  ascended  tlie  tribune. 
"As  for  me,"he  said,  "I  maintain  that  the  law  of  1832  has  been  abrogated 
by  the  admission  into  this  body  of  three  members  of  the  Bonaparte  family. 
You  cannot  have  two  weights  and  two  measures.  I  venture  to  say,  that  in 
the  convictions  of  all,  even  m  those  of  the  Executive  Commission,  this  law 
has  been  impliedly  abrogated.  That  which  you  demand  of  us  to-day  is  to 
introduce  arbitrariness  into  the  law.  They  speak  to  you  of  maiiceuvres,  of 
attempts  at  seduction;  but  have  you  any  proof,  have  you  ai]y  indic.ition, 
that  the  prinee  has  any  thing  whatever  to  do  with  that  matter?  No:  since 
you  have  no  proof,  it  is  tlien  a  declaration  of  suspicion  which  you  demand 
of  us. 

"The  Citizen  Ledru  Rollin  has  presented  a  consideration  which  moves  me 
profoundly.  Ho  menaces  yon  with  civil  war  if  you  do  not  exclude  Citizen 
Louis  NSpoleon  from  Fi-ance.  Ah  1  gentlemen,  may  not  the  reply  be  made 
to  us,  that  civil  war  is  as  imminent  upon  the  contrary  hypothesis?  As  for 
me,  I  fear  it! 

"It  is  said  that  the  name  of  the  prince  serves  as  a  banner  to  the  factions. 
Is  it  his  fault?  Have  we  not  recently  seen  names  the  most  honorable  —  the 
names  of  members -of  the  Executive  Commission  —  inscribed  upon  the  lists 
of  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  proclaiming  the  revolntionary  government  of  Blanqui 
and  Barbts?" 

There  was  now  a  general  ei'y  for  the  question.  The  vote  was  taken  ;  and 
Louis  Napoleon  was  declared  entitled  to  his  sc  t  hv  t  raiiont\  lI  !  luie  th  n 
two-thii-ds.* 

*  "M.  Jnlea  Pavce  mentioned  the  word  '  prince,' wl  icli  wiis  liU  an  elcctni.  shock  to  tht 
mountain,  bringing  down  the  thunder  from  above.  Iniain  M  Fnvre  esplaiULd  M  Lediu 
RoIIin  rolled  backward  and  forward  in  Ms  seat  like  a  Quaker  when  the  spirit  is  about  to  raoiu 
him.  M.  Elocon,  who  always  did  gesticulate,  now  gesticulated  more  funiusl)'  Lamnitine 
angrily  devoured  a  pen.  Marie  appeared,  like  &  lawyer  to  consider  the  words  as  part  of  a 
client's  case;  and  M.  Arago  turned  a  deaf  ear  by  rondmg  a  paper  But  the  tbnndei  had 
rolled,  and  continued  to  roll.  The  debate  was  furious  bat  at  length  it  termmalct  In  Rp  ta 
of  its  bwng  declared  that  Louis  Napoleon  aspired  to  the  empire  his  admission  v.  le  earned  by 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  Assembly." —  /Co/y  and  l!i^  War  of  1b5  )  'j/  J  he  d'  Ml  j  I  ' 
p,  83. 
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STORMY   DEBATES   AND   INSTJERECTI0N8. 

Address  to  the  Electors.  —  Letter  to  the  President  of  the  Assembly.  —  Agitation  in  the  Assembly. 
—  The  Debate.  —  Lonis  Napoleon  declines  his  Election.  —  Discontent  of  the  People.  — 
Disorder  in  the  Govecnment.  —  Closing  the  Worltshops.  —  Anecdote. — Tenible  Excite- 
ment.—  Dictatorship  of  Carsignac.  —  The  Four-Daje'  Battle. 

HE  Streets  resounded  with  the  ciies  of  "  Vive  N'apol^oti ! "  as  the 
tidings  spread  that  the  Assembly  had  respected  the  soveveignty 
of  the  people,  and  had  voted  his  admission,  Louis  Napoleon 
immediately  wrote  the  followiag  address  to  the  electors  ivho 
liad  chosen  him :  — 

"  Fellow-Citizens,  —  Tour  votes  fill  me  with  gratitude.  This  mark  of 
sympathy,  the  more  flattering  as  I  had  not  solicited  it,  comes  to  find  me 
regi'etting  my  inactivity  at  a  time  when  our  country  has  need  of  the  united 
efforts  of  all  her  children  to  extricate  her  from  her  difficult  position.  Your 
confidence  imposes  duties  npon  me  which  I  shall  know  how  to  fulfil.  Our 
interests,  our  wishes,  our  sentiments,  are  the  same.  A  Parisian  by  birth,  now 
a  representative  of  the  people,  I  shajl  unite  my  efforts  to  those  of  my  col- 
leagues to  re-establish  order,  credit,  and  industry ;  to  assure  external  peace ;  to 
consolidate  democratic  institutions ;  and  to  conciliate  intei-ests  which  are  seem- 
ingly hostile,  becaase  they  are  mutually  suspicions,  and  clash  against  each 
other,  instead  of  marching  towards  one  common  goal,  —  the  prosperity  and 
greatness  of  the  country. 

"The  people  are  free  since  the  24th  of  Februaiy.  They  can  now  obtain 
every  thing  withoat  having  reeoarse  to  brate  violence.  Let  us,  then,  rally 
around  the  altar  of  our  country,  under  the  flag  of  the  Republic ;  and  let  us 
present  to  the  world  the  grand  spectacle  of  a  people  regenerating  iteelf 
without  fury,  without  civil  war,  without  anarchy. 

"  Receive,  my  dear  fellow-citizens,  the  assurance  of  my  devotion  and  of 
my  sympathies.  "  Louis  Napoleos"  Bonapaete." 

Under  the  same  date  of  London,  June  14,  1848,  he  wrote  as  follows  to  the 
President  of  the  1 


"MoxsiEUE   LE    Pa&siDENT,  —  I   wsB  Setting  out  for  my  post  when   I 
learned  that  my  election  was  made  the  pretext  for  deplorable  troubles  and 
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fotal  mistakes.  I  have  not  Bought  the  Iionor  of  being  a  ret>reaentiitivc-  of  the 
people,  because  I  was  aware  of  the  injurious  suspicions  which  rested  upon 
me.  Still  less  did  I  seek  for  power.  If  the  people  impose  duties  upon  me, 
I  shall  know  how  to  fiilfil  them. 

"  But  I  disavow  all  those  who  represent  me  as  having  ambitious  intentions, 
which  I  have  not.  My  name  is  a  sjTnbol  of  order,  of  nationality,  of  gloiy; 
and  it  would  be  with  the  deepest  grief  that  I  should  behold  it  serving  to 
augment  the  troubles  and  agitations  of  my  country.  To  avoid  such  a 
misfortune,  I  prefer  to  remain  in  exile.  I  am  ready  to  sacrifice  every  thing 
for  the  happiness  of  France. 

"Have  the  goodness,  Mr.  President,  to  communicate  this  letter  to  the 
Assembly.  I  enclose  you  a  copy  of  my  letter  of  thanks  to  the  electors. 
Receive  the  assurance  of  my  distinguished  sentiments. 

"Louis  IfAPOLEON   BOXAPAKTE." 


The  reading  of  this  letter  created  in  the  Assembly  the  most  violent 
tempest.  We  give  the  scene 'which  ensned  as  described  by  the  pen  of 
P.  Vesinior:*  "Agitation,  indignation,  and  wrath  were  manifested  in  the 
most  etoiTny  manner  against  the  author.  General  Cavaignac,  minister  of 
war,  indignant,  ascended  the  tribune  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  -tumult,  and 
cried  out,  — 

'"The  emotion  which  agitates  me  permits  me  only  to  remark,  that,  in  the 
paper  which  has  just  been  communicated  to  you,  the  word  "  i-epublic  "  is  not 
pronounced.  I  snbmit  that  fact  to  the  meditations  of  the  entire  Assembly.' 
(Profotmd  agitation.) 

"The  Assembly  rose,  and  protested  with  cries  of 'Vive  la  Bepublique!' 
M.  de  Lannae  then  i-ushed  to  the  tribune,  and  exclaimed  in  the  midst  of  uni- 
verssJ  emotion, — 

'"It  is  a  declai-ation  of  war  which  that  imprudent  young  man  makes 
against  the  Republic'     {Interruptions.    '  Yes,  yes!'  'No/'    Sedamations.) 

"  Citizens  Antony  Thouret,  Baune,  and  David  d'Angers,  called  the  attention 
of  the  Assembly  to  this  strange  phrase, '  If  the  people  impose  duties  upon 
me,  I  shall  know  how  to  fulfil  them;'  which  words  the  president  himself  em- 
phasized as  he  read  them.  'I  propose  to  the  Assembly,'  said  Citizen  Antony 
Thouret  'a  decree  of  aecosation  against  Louis  Bonaparte,  and  to  declare 
liira  a  ti  utor  to  the  country  ('  Yes,  yes  ! ')  Cries  of  '  Vive  la  Repnblique ! ' 
were  now  htai  1  inen  The  Assembly  was  greatly  agitated.  In  the  midst 
of  the  e\citement  the  president  rose,  and  said, — 

'"I  ha\6  just  iecei\  1  t  raenaeing  letter.  I  order  that  the  doors  be  closed, 
that  I  mij  iscertim  who  is  the  anthor  of  this  insolent  letter.'  After  a  mo- 
ment's pause,  during  which  the  Assembly  was  greatly  a^tated,  ho  added,  'I 
learn  that  this  letter  is  from  a  miserable  madman  (/bw).  It  is  a  pretended 
pupil  of  the  Polytechnic  School  who  has  signed  this  tetter,  and  who  has  given 
it  to  one  of  the  attendants  of  the  hall.     Listen  to  its  contents:  — 

*  P.  Vi^sinicr  has  writton  threo  volumes  against  Napoleon  III.,  under  the  title  of  NoiiTcau 
Qiasx.     He  writes  with  malignity  which  ia  rnieJj-  cqnallod,  vol.  iii.  p.  GS. 
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" ' "  If  you'do  not  reacl  the  letter  of  tbanks  of  Louis  Boiia]);irtu  to  the 
electors,  I  will  declare  you  a  traitor  to  the  country." 

"  '  It  is  signed,  Augufstus  Blum,  vice-president  of  the  delegates  of  the 
Luxembourg.' 

"While  the  Aseembly  was  a  prey  to  this  agitation,  the  popular  masses  which 
BurTOunded  it  were  not  less  excited,  and  raised  nameroas  cries  of '  Down  with 
the  Representatives  1  Vive  Napoliion  i  Vive  I'Empereur ! '  A  lai'ge  band 
stationed  near  the  Tuileries  proposed  to  march  upon  the  Assemhly  to  over- 
throv/  it,  and  to  proclaim  Louis  Bonaparte  first  consul. 

"The  storm,"  says  P.  Vesinier,  "increased  everywhere.  There  was  visible 
that  electricity  whose  rapid  omrents  determine  grand  popular  explosions,  and 
cause  insuirections.  All  the  monarchical  elements,  Le^timacy,  Orleanism, 
Bonapartiam,  fermented  in  the  Assembly  and  among  the  people,  and  prepared 
the  catastrophe  which  every  one  foresaw,  which  re-action  provoked,  which  the 
Kepablic,  honest  and  moderate,  allowed  to  organize,  which  sincere  Eepublicans 
deplored,  and  which  the  Socialists  with  cver-in creasing  anxiety  saw  to  be 
approaching."  * 

In  continuation  of  the  description  of  the  scene  which  w,as  taking  place  in 
the  Assembly,  Vesinier  saya  that  M.  Jules  Favre,  who  had  contributed  so 
much  to  the  admission  of  Louis  Napoleon,  was  the  first  to  confess  his  fault. 

"When  I  proposed,"  he  said,  "the  admission  of  Citizen  Louis  Bonaparte, 
I  did  not  know  the  dispositions  of  that  prince  in  respect  to  the  Republic.  I 
demand  that  the  Setter  of  Louis  Bonapai-te  be  sent  to  the  keeper  of  the 
seals." 

General  Clement  Thomas,  commander  of  the  National  Guaiv],  then  took 
the  tribune,  and  said,  "  I  think  it  important  that  we  should  not  leave  this 
place  until  we  have  adopted  all  needful  measures  of  precaution.  To-moiTow, 
perhaps,  yon  may  have  a  battle.  It  is  necessary  to  declare  every  man  a  traitor 
to  bis  conntiy  who  shall  take  up  arms  in  the  name  of  a  despot." 

To  this  strange  appeal  there  was  no  response.  M.  Le  Clerc  then  said,  "  I 
propose  that  the  furtlier  consideration  of  tliis  subject  be- postponed  until  to- 
mori-ow.  I  will  answer  for  it  that  there  will  be  no  battle  in  the  streets."  TliC 
session  was  tlien  adjourned.f 

The  next  day,  the  16th  of  June,  the  Assembly  again  met  under  great 
excitement.  Just  as  they  were  on  the  point  of  resuming  the  discussion  of 
the  pi'cvious  day,  the  private  secretary  of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  M.  Briffaut, 
entered,  having  aiTived  from  London,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  president 
another  letter  from  the  prince.  All  listened  in  silence  as  it  was  read.  It  was 
as  follows :  — 

•  L'Hisloirc!  du  NouvcBu  &!sar,  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Reprc'sentaut  ot  President,  pur 
P.  Vesinier,  p.  70. 

t  "  The  rending  of  this  lettej'  in  ihai  alximin.ibls  legislative  Bnbcl,  the  Assembly,  occasioned 
a  fi'ightl'ul  commotion.  An  attempt  was  made  to  paaa  a  vote  of  outlawry  against  thi;  prince  ivlio 
thus  dared  to  write  a  letter  to  the  Assembly,  and  never  once  name  the  word  '  republic.'  There 
is  no  knowing  what  the  result  might  have  boea,  had  not  the  prince  sent  a  letter  with  the  utmost 
haste  from  London,  resigning  his  office  as  representative  of  the  people."  —  Thi  Puldk  and  Pii- 
vaiB  Ui^tmy  of  Napoleon  III.,  h/  Samad  M.  Siamhr,  LL.D. 
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"  LoKDOJT,  June  15,  1848. 

"MoirsrEUR  le  Pk^sidest,  —  I  was  proud  of  having  been  electod  repre- 
sentative of  t!ie  people  at  Paris,  anc!  in  three  otber  depai-tmenta.  This  was, 
in  my  eyes,  an  ample  reparation  for  thirty  years  of  exile  and  six  years  of 
captivity.  But  the  injurious  suspicions  which  my  election  has  excited,  the 
disorders  of  which  it  has  been  made  the  pretext,  and  the  hostility  of  the 
executive  power,  impose  upon  rae  tbe  duty  to  decline  an  honor  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  obtained  by  intrigue. 

"I  desire  the  order  and  the  pei-raanence  of  a  Republic,  wise,  grand,  and 
intelligent;  and  since,  involuntarily,  I  favor  disoi'der,  I  now  place,  not  with- 
out extreme  regret,  my  resignation  in  your  hands.  I  hope  that  soon  ti-an- 
quillity  will  retam,  and  will  permit  me  to  re-enter  France  as  the  most  simple 
of  her  citizens,  but  also  as  one  of  the  most  devoted  to  the  repose  and  the 
prosperty  of  his  country. 

"  Receive,  i&c.  "  Lolts  NAPOLEOJf  Bojsapaete." 

This  letter  was  received  in  silence.  It  was  an  unexpected  movement;  and 
the  enemies  of  Louis  Nupoleon  scarcely  knew  how  to  meet  it.  The  letter 
was,  however,  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  minister  of  the  intciior,  that  iie 
might  order  a  new  election  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  hy  the  resignation  of 
the  prince. 

Troubles  were  now  rapidly  tliickening  around  the  Assembly.  Tiiere  were 
over  one  hundred  thousand  men  enrolled  in  the  national  work'ihops,  ready 
for  4meutea  and  insurrections.  There  was  but  little  work  which  the  govern- 
ment could  find  for  them  to  do.  They  were  idle,  ragged,  hungry,  and  clam- 
orous for  money.  Intensely  angry  debates  arose  in  the  Assembly.  There 
were  various  shades  of  Socialists  and  Communists  in  that  body;  and  there 
were  others  who  were  opposed  to  any  plan  of  so  re-organizing  society  as  to 
substitute  in  the  place  of  individual  labor  large  establishments  created  and 
sustained  by  the  government.  We  have  not  space  here  to  give  the  animated 
debate.  The  workmen  in  these  national  workshops,  who  were  receiving  but 
the  misei'able  pittance  of  a  franc  and  a  quarter  (twenty-flve  cents)  a  day,  lis- 
tened anxiously  to  tbe  debate,  and  sent  in  their  petitions  and  remonstrances.* 

There  was  no  harmony  of  counsel.  Everywhere  there  was  confusion  and 
dispute.  The  Executive  Commission,  divided  in  opinion,  and  unwilling  to 
assume  the  responsibility  of  any  unpopular  acts  in  face  of  the  menaces  of 
the  mob,  threw  all  the  weight  of  aSiiirs  upon  the  Assembly.  Lamartiue, 
whose  poetic  genius  absorbed  his  practical  wisdom,  continued  with  the  best 
intentions  to  flatter  all  parties,  to  lavish  promises  wiiich  he  was  unable  to 
lceep,,and  to  announce  every. day  new  measures  which  he  did  not  venture  to 
present  to  the  Assembly,  knowing  that  they  would  be  rejected.  The  govern- 
ment !iad  also  enrolled  almost  the  whole  population  in  the  National  Guard  ; 
and  the  officers  of  this  foi-midable  military  body  were  nenerally  the  promi- 
nent men  in  the  workshops.t 

»  P.  VcaLtiier,  vul.  iii.  p.  96. 

t  L'Uiatoirc  Ju  Napoli^on  III.,  par  MM,  G.il'.iii  cl  Guy,  p.  153. 
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On  the  20th  of  June,  a  committee,  of  whieli  M.  Leon  Faucher  was  chair- 
man, reported  to  the  Assembly  that  there  were  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  workmen  who  were  then  paid  dtuly  in  the  national  workshops, 
and  that  fifty  thoitsand  more  were  demanding  to  be  admitted.  Victor  Hugo 
the  novelist  took  the  tribune,  and  said,  — 

"The  national  workshop-'  were  necessary  %fhen  they  were  first  established  ; 
but  it  is  now  high  time  to  i-emedy  an  evil  of  which  the  least  inconvenience 
is  to  squander  uselessly  the  resources  of  the  Republic.  What  have  they 
produced  in  the  couise  of  four  months?  Nothing.  They  have  deprived  the 
hardy  sons  of  toil  of  amployment,  given  thera  a  distaste  for  labor,  and 
demoralized  them  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  are  no  longer  ashamed  to  beg 
on  the  streets.  The  monarchy  has  its  idlei-s ;  the  republic  has  its  vagabonds, 
God  forbid  tliat  the  enemies  of  the  country  should  succeed  in  convei'tiug  the 
Parisian  workmen,  formerly  so  virtuous,  into  lazzaroni  or  pretorians  ! "  • 

At  length,  it  was  tremblingly  decreed  that  the  workshops  should  be  closed. 
AH  the  young  men  in  them  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-five 
were  to  be  enrolled  in  the  army.  Ail  the  other  workmen  who  had  flocked 
into  Paris  from  the  country  were  to  be  sent  back  to  their  districts  with  their 
wives  and  their  children  —  by  force  if  they  would  not  go  voluntarily.  Some 
of  these  were  to  be  employed  in  draining  mai-shes  and  in  cultivating  wild 
lands.  Tliose  who  were  too  young  or  too  feeble  to  become  soldiei-s,  or  to 
work  in  the  mai'shes,  were  to  receive  in  their  own  parishes  a  pittance  of 
charity  .f 

The  announcement  of  this  decree  created  terrible  excitement  in  the  sti-eets 
of  Pai-is.  The  whole  city  was  in  commotion;  and,  as  usual,  preparations 
were  made  for  a  gigantic  demonstration,  which  would,  perhaps,  overawe  the 
Assembly,  and  force  a  retraction  ;  or  which  might  overthrow  the  goverament, 
and  introduce  a  new  r6gime  which  would  reconstruct  the  whole  of  France 
upon  the  sociaJistio  system  of  labor. 

Daniel  Stem,  in  his  graphic  "Histoire  de  la  Revolution  de  1848,"  gives  the 
following  accoimt  of  an  interview  of  a  delegation  of  workmen,  led  by 
M.  Pujol,  mth  M.  Marie,  a  member  of  the  E.Tecutive  Commission :  — 

"  Citizen,"  said  Pnjoi  to  M.  Mai-ie, "  before  the  revolution  of  February"  — 
"Pardon,"  intermpted  M.  Marie,  "you  begin  very  far  back.  Remember  that 
I  have  no  time  to  lose." 

"  Yonr  time  is  not  yours,  citizen,"  said  PlijoI  :  "  it  belongs  to  the  people  of 
wKom  you  are  a  representative." 

"  Citizen  Pujol,"  said  M.  Marie  with  a  threatening  gesture,  "  ^ve  have 
known  you  for  a  long  time.  We  have  onr  eye  npon  you.  This  is  not  the 
firat  time  that  we  have  met.  Ton  parleyed  with  me  on  the  15th  of  May, 
after  having,  among  the  first,  broken  down  the  railing  of  the  Assembly," 

"Be  it  so,"  said  Pujol;  "but  know,  that,  on  the  day  in  which  I  devoted 
myself  to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  I  resolved  never  to  recoD  before  any 
menace.     Tou  threaten  me  uselessly." 

M.  Marie,  then  turning  to  one  of  the  delegifes  who  accompanied  Pujol, 
said  to  him,  — 

*  Moniloiir,  Jrnii;  21,  Kii.  1  P.  Ve'sinier,  yol.  ili.  p.  103. 
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"I  cannot  recognize  as  an  organ  of  the  people  a  man  who  has  taken  part 
in  the  insurrection  of  the  15th  of  May.  You  may  speak,  TJnfoid  your 
griefs.     I  will  listen  to  you," 

"No  one  shall  speak  here  until  I  have  spoken,"  Pujol  added,  extending 
his  ai-m  between  M.  Marie  and  the  delegates. 

"  No,  no  1 "  his  companions  exclaimed,  assenting. 

"Are  you,  then,  the  slaves  of  this  man  ?"  inquired  M.  Mario  with  indig- 
nation. 

A  prolonged  munnur  was  the  reponse  to  these  words;  and  Pujol  ex- 
claimed, "  Yott  insult  ths  delegates  of  the  people." 

"Do  yon  know,"  said  M,  Marie  to  him,  seizing  him  by  the  arm,  "that 
you  speak  to  a  member  of  the  Executive  Commission?  " 

"  I  know  it,"  replied  Pajol,  disengaging  his  arm.  «  But  I  also  know  that 
you  owe  me  respect;  for,  if  you  are  a  member  of  the  Executive  Commission, 
I  am  myself  a  delegate  of  the  people." 

At  that  moment,  several  officers  who  were  in  the  adjoining  hall,  hearing 
the  noise,  entered,  and  in  silence  suiTonnded  the  delegates. 

"Since  you  will  not  hear  me,"  said  Pujol  to  M.  Marie  as  the  officers 
entered,  "  we  will  retire." 

"  Since  you  are  here,  speak,"  sdd  M,  Marie. 

"  Citizen  representative,"  replied  Pujol  with  much  assurance,  "  before 
the  revolution  of  February,  the  people  were  in  subjection  to  the  deadly 
influence  of  capital.  To  rescue  themselves  fi-om  servitude  to  their  masters, 
they  erected  barricades,  and  did  not  lay  aside  their  arms  until 'after  they 
had  proclaimed  the  Republic,  democratic  and  social,  which  ought  forever  to 
rescue  them  from  semtude.  To-day,  these  workmen  perceive  that  they 
have  been  shamefully  deceived.  We  wish  to'  say  to  you  that  they  are 
ready  to  make  every  sacrifice,  even  that  of  life,  to  maintain  their  iiberties," 

"I  understand  you,"  said  M.  Marie.  "Very  well,  listen;  if  the  workmen 
i-ef(ise  to  leave  Paris  for  the  provinces,  we  will  compel  them  by  force ;  5y 
force,  —  do  you  understand  ?  " 

"■By  force"  replied  Pnjol.  "Very  well:  now  we  know  that  which  we 
wished  to  know." 

"  Ah ! "  responded  Marie,  "  and  what  did  you  wish,  to  know  ?  " 

"That  the  Executive  Commission,"  said  Pujol,  "has  never  sincerely 
desired  the  organization  of  labor.   Adieu,  citizen." 

After  his  interview  with  M,  Marie,  Citizen  Pujol,  followed  by  the  other 
delegates,  descended  to  the  street,  where  several  thonsand  workmen  were 
awaiting  his  return.  Surrounded  by  the  anxious  crowd,  he  repaired  to  the 
Place  St,  Sulpiee ;  and,  mounting  upon  the  fountain,  he  recounted  to  them 
very  precisely  his  Intei-view  with  M.  Marie.  His  companions  verified  the 
accuracy  of  his  statement.  The  narrative  excited  the  gre.atest  indignation. 
The  threat  to  employ  force. to  drive  the  workmen  out  of  Paris  roused  mur- 
murs deep  and  defiant,  Pujol  dismissed  the  throng,  requesting  them  to 
meet  him  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  at  the  Place  du  Pantheon, 

At  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  Thui-sday,  June  22,  seven  or  eight 
thousand  men  were  assembled  at  the  Pantheon.  Pujol  soon  made  his 
appeai-anee,  as  usual,  in  a  workman's  blouse,  and  thus  addi'essed  them :  — 
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".Citizens,  you  are  about  to  give  to  France  an  example  of  your  iiatriotisni 
and  of  youv  courage.  Let  us  unite;  and  let  the  cry  ring  in  the  ears  of  our 
persecutors, '  Work  nnd  Bread  I '  If  tliey  are  deaf  to  the  voice  of  the  people, 
woe  to  them !    Forward ! " 

The  workmen,  as  by  instinct,  formed  themselves  into  a  column.  Pujol  lad 
them.  They  followed  him  in  long  procession  down  the  Rue  St,  Jacques, 
crossed  the  Seine,  their  numbers  rapidly  increasing  as  they  advanced,  and, 
after  travei'sing  several  streets,  retamed  at  eight  o'clock  to  the  Pantheon. 
The  crowd  was  now  great,  and  many  women  had  joined  it.  Pujol  dismissed 
them  for  the  night  with  the  following  words :  — 

"My  friends,  I  declare  in  the  name  of  true  Itepublica,ns  that  you  have 
merited  well  of  yoar  country.  You  have  in  1830  and  in  1848  shed  your 
blood  to  conquer  your  rights.  You  know  how  to  make  your  rights  respected. 
But  to-day  yon  are  betrayed.  Treason  must  be  extinguished  in  the  blood  of 
our  enemies.  It  shall  be  so  extinguished,  I  swear  to  you.  Meet  here  again 
to-morrow,  at  six  o'dookin  the  morning."* 

Th  wd  then  silently  dispersed.  Early  the  next  morning,  about  eight 
th  d  men  were  re-assembled  npon  the  Place  of  the  Pantheon,  impatiently 

aw  t  n^  the  coming  of  Pujol.  He,  soon  appeai'ed,  and,  after  contemplating 
fo  t  me  the  a^tated  mass,  made  a  sign  that  he  wished  to  speak.  All 
listen  d 

C  t  z  ns,  you  have  been  faithful  to  my  ealL  I  thank  you.  You  ai'e  to-day 
the  men  of  yesterday.    Follow  me." 

The  immense  mass,  tinder  skilful  guidance,  immediately  oi^anized  itself 
in  simple  military  order  in  obedience  to  their  sagacious  chieflfwn.  They 
marched  with  unfurled  banners  along  the  streets,  increasing  in  numbers  as 
they'moved,  until  they  reached  the  Place  of  the  Bastille.  There  they  sur- 
rounded the  magnificent  column  of  July.  Pujol  mounted  the  pedestal. 
"Heads  uncovered!"  ho  cried.    Eveiy  hat  was  removed. 

"Citizens,"  he  added,  "you  are  npon  the  tomb  of  the  fii'st  martyrs  of  liberty. 
Fall  upon  your  knees!"  All  obeyed,  and  silence  as  of  the  sepulchre  reigned. 
For  a  moment,  Pujol  surveyed  the  vast  expanse  of  bowed  lieads  befoi'e  him; 
and  then  turning  his  eyes  to  the  base  of  the  column,  and  addressing  the  dead 
whose  bones  were  mouldering  there,  he  exclaimed  in  solemn  tones,  which 
penetrated  every  ear  and  moved  every  heart, — 

"  Heroes  of  the  Bastille  !  the  heroes  of  the  barricades  have  come  to  pros- 
trate themselves  at  tiie  foot  of  the  column  erected  to  your  immortality.  Like 
you,  they  have  made  a  revolution  at  the  price  of  their  blood  ;  but  their  blood 
has  been  fruitl^s.    The  revolution  is  to  recommence. 

"  Friends,  he  continued,"  turning  his  eyes  to  the  kneeling  multitude,  "  our 
cause  is  that  of  our  fathers.  They  bore  inscribed  upon  their  banners  these 
words,  — '  Liberty,  or  Death.'     Friends,  repeat  it, '  Liberty,  or  Death.' " 

Every  voice  uttered  the  spirited  words  with  intensity  which  seemed  to  be 
inspired  by  the  deepest  emotion.  A  young  ^rl  stepped  forward,  and  pre- 
sented him  with  a  bouquet.     He  attached  it  to  the  staff  of  a  flag.     Then  tlie 

•  L'HiEWire  de  la  IWyolntion  de  1S4S,  pur  Daniel  Stem. 
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dictator,  whose  commands  were  so  implicitly  obeyed,  ordered  the  march  to 
be  resumed.  He  was  dressed  in  a  workman's  blouse,  and  again  took  the 
lead.  The  immense  procession  followed  in  solid  column,  —  not  a  drunken, 
riotous  band,  but  a  vast  gathering  of  fathers  and  mothers,  sons  and  daughters, 
who  were  without  work  and  without  bread,  who  saw  starvation  staring  them 
in  the  face,  and  who  had  been  deluded  into  the  belief  that  it  was  tho  duty  of 
the  government  to  provide  them  with  employment  and  support.  Silently 
and  solemnly  the  multitude  moved  on.  Leaders  all  in  blouses,  and  whose 
authority  was  implicitly  recognized  by  the  multitude,  guided  every  move- 
ment. The  column  reached  the  Boulevard  at  the  height  of  the  Rue  St. 
Denis.  Hero  there  was  a  halt.  The  order  was  then  given,  "Aux  Armes! 
aus  Barricades ! "  All  were  immediately  at  work.  Skiliiil  militaiy  engineera 
traced  ont  the  lines  of  the  bamcades.  There  was  no  huny ;  there  was 
appai-ently  no  fear  of  interruption.  Every  thing  was  conducted  with  order 
and  precision.  The  commanders  of  the  divisions  in  tlie  national  workshops 
had  many  of  them  been  generals  in  the  army.  Nearly  all  the  workmen  had 
been  well-drilled  soldiers.  Thus  it  was  not  a  brainless  mob  which  was 
now  sweeping  the  streets,  but  a  disciplined  army  preparing  for  a  revolution. 
The  officei-s  were  distinguished  by  a  band  of  gold  lace  upon  their  caps. 
They  all  wore  blonses.    A  handkerchief  tied  around  the  waiat  served  for  a 

Ean-icades  rose  like  ma^c.  The  tricolor  flag  floated  over  them.  Some 
bore  the  device,  "Labor,  or  Death."  Arms  and  ammunition  were  brought  in 
great  quantities.  These  barricades  were  constructed  in  various  pai-ts  of  the 
city,  on  both  sides  of  the  river;  and  wore  scientifically  connected,  so  as  to 
afford  mutual  support.     Alison  says,  — 

"The  number  of  bamcades  had  risen  to  the  enoi-mous  and  almost  incredi- 
ble figure  of  three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  nearly  all  of 
which  were  stoutly  defended.  The  great  strongholds  of  the  insurgents  were 
in  the  Cloa  St.  Lazaire  and  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine ;  each  of  which  was 
defended  by  gigantic  barricades  constructed  of  stones,  having  all  the  solidity 
of  regular  fortifications,  and  held  by  the  most  determined  and  fanatical 
bands," 

Nearly  the  whole  population,  men,  women,  and  children,  seemed  to  be 
employed  upon  these  barricades,  which  spread  over  about  one-half  of  the  city. 
The  government  was  apparently  paralyzed.  It  knew  not  what  to  do.  It  had 
no  armed  force  upon  which  if  could  rely.  General  Cavaignao,  then  minister 
at  war,  had  but  about  twenty  thousand  men  at  his  disposal,  two  thousand  of 
whom  were  cavalry.  The  gcnSrale  was  beat  in  the  streets;  but  the  National 
Guard  very  feebly  responded  to  the  call.  Many  of  the  Guard,  as  well  as 
many  members  of  the  Guard  Mobile,  were  seen  in  the  ranks  of  the  iosuigents. 
Cavaignac  sent  telegraphic  despatches  to  all  tlie  garrisons  which  were  within 
a  few  days'  march  of  the  scene  of  action,  to  forward  their  troops  as  rapidly  as 
possible  to  Paris.  He  waited  patiently  fortlieir  amval,  knoiving  well,  that  in 
a  conflict  with  the  insurgents  in  the  narrow  streets  of  the  metropolis,  where 
eveiy  house  was  a  stone  fortress,  from  whose  windows  even  tiie  women  and 
the  children  could  t;ike  deliberate  siini,  ihe  small  force  he  had  at  his  command 
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woukl  be  speedily  annihilated.  Perhaps  he  acted  wisely.  'But  he  has  been 
severely  condemnecl  for  allowing  the  insun-ection  to  grow  to  such  mamaiotli 
proportions  before  he  assailed  it  with  Ms  concentrated  army,  and  swept  it 
away  with  a  deluge  of  blood.  Lamartine  sustained  the  policy  of  Cavaignac. 
Addressing  the  other  members  of  the  Provisional  Goverameut,  he  said,  — 

"  Do  not  deceive  yourselves.  Wg  do  not  advance  to  a  conflict  ivith  an 
emeute,  but  to  a  pitched  battle  with  a  confederacy  of  great  tactions.  If  the 
Republic  is  to  be  saved,  it  must  have  arms  in  its  hands  daring  the  first  years 
of  its  existence ;  and  its  forces  should  be  disposed,  not  only  here,  but  over 
the  whole  sarface  of  the  empire,  in  preparation  for  great  wai's,  not  only  in 
the  quarters  of  Paris,  but  in  the  provinces,  as  in  ^e  days  of  Ciesar  and 


The  hours  rolled  on.  The  insurgents  were  busy  and  uninteniipted.  Ca- 
vaignac was  gathering  in  his  hands  the  thunderbolts  with  which  he  was  to 
demolish  them.  As  the  troops  came  in  on  the  23d,  he  rapidly  oi^anized  them 
as  for  a  regular  campaign.  The  army  was  divided  into  foni-  columns,  under 
Generals  Lamorici^re,  Duvivier,  Damesne,  and  Bedeau.  The  insurgents  were 
also  mmnly  concentrated  at  four  commanding  points,  and  were  guided  in  all 
their  plans  for  attack  and  defence  by  men  of  experience  and  skill.f 

The  battle,  or  rather  campaign,  commenced  on  the  evening  of  the  23d.  A 
body  of  the  National  Guard  attacked  and  took  by  stoi-m  the  barricade  at  the 
Porte  St.  Martin.  Flushed  by  success,  they  marched  along  the  Boulevard  to 
the  Porte  St.  Denis.  Here  the  resistance  was  desperate,  Sevei'al  women 
fought  upon  the  barrier,  and  fell  pierced  by  balla.  The  insurgents  were, 
however,  overpowered,  and  the  post  was  taken ;  but  the  insurgents  rallied, 


in  regard  to  this  conflict  are  presented  as  follows  by  P.  V&i- 
nier ;  "  We  will  not  liero  recount  ail  the  horrors  of  that  sublime  and  heroic  struggle  of  June, 
]  E48,  the  most  frightful  and  the  most  legitimate  of  insurrections,  the  most  formidaMc  anil  the 
most  just  of  social  wars ;  wMcU  was  brought  on  hy  the  incajindty  of  the  ProTisional  Goroni- 
ment ;  Ito  liosljllly  and  the  arbitrariness  of  the  Execnlivo  Commission ;  inflamed  by  all  the  ])f.r- 
ties ;  provoked  by  tlie  violent  measures  of  M.  TriSlat,  minister  of  public  works ;  liy  the  imprudent 
and  menacing  responses  of  M.  Maria ;  "bj  the  proposition  of  M.  iFallaus,  thiDatoning  the  imtne- 
diale  diaaolution  of  the  national  workshops,  —  no,  we  will  not  describe  that  atrifi;  which  was  ■ 
accepted  in  tlie  last  estremity  by  the  popnlaoe,  reduced  to  despair  through  tlio  prospect  of  dying 
by  famine,  and  which  was  taken  ailvantngo  of  by  those  who  wished  to  nttam  to  power  by  wading 
through  the  blood  of  the  people,  over  piles  of  the  dead,  and  tlirongh  the  smoking  ruins  of  the 
Republic."  —  louis  Napd^a  Bonapaiie,  Ilepr&entant  et  pT^sidait,  par  P.  V^iiiei;  p.  IIB. 

t  "Civilians  —  of  whom  the  great  body  of  the  Assembly  was  composed  —  could  not  bo 
brought  to  understand  why  the  insniTcction  had  been  allowed  to  acqun^  such  a  head  bt  ore  it 
W!i3  seriously  attacked ;  and  indignantly  asked  where  were  the  twentj  thousand  regular  troops 
at  Ilia  (Cavaignac's)  disposal,  when  the  half  of  Paris  was  oeeupied  t  v  th  manrgents  cnl  bani 
cades  in  oveiy  direction  were  erected  on  the  eTening  of  the  23d  of  Jnno  His  assailants  ivent 
so  far  as  to  reproach  him  with  being  actnnted  witli  ambitious  motives  on  tliat  occision  inl 
involving  the  capita!  in  bloodshed  and  massacre  in  order  to  secure  the  conferrinj,  of  d  ctatorial 
power  upon  himself."  —  AJiaoa,  vol.  viii.  p.  359. 

Sncliaehnrgemerited  the  indignant  reply  of  tiie  old  soldier,  "Speak  out  boldly;  for  thegen- 
erid  is  before  yon.  If  yon  wish  to  denonnce  him  as  a  mere  ambitious  villain,  a  traitor  who  has 
cut  a  palii  to  the  dictatorship  for  himself  across  blood  and  ruins,  spealt  now.  Let  there  be  no 
false  delicacy,  no  equivocation.    It  is  not  my  abihty  which  is  at  iaano,  but  my  honor."  — Idem. 
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and  before  midnight,  fighting  with  reckless  ferocity,  recaptared  both  of  the 
barriers.  ASairs  now  looked  veiy  gloomy.  On  the  morning  of  SatuiiSay,  the 
24th,  the  Assembly  met.  From  alt  quartet's,  tidings  ivere  brought  to  them  of 
the  vast  number  of  the  insurgents,  of  their  determination,  and  of  the  strength 
of  their  positions.  It  was  well  known  that  they  had  their  paitisans  in  the 
Assembly. 

Vesiaier,  the  ardent  advocate  of  a  repablic  founded  on  socialistic  piinciples, 
and  who  writes  in  cordial  sympathy  with  the  insurgents,  says,  "  The  provo- 
cation and  the  cruelty  came  from  the  men  in  power;  from  those  upon  whom 
their  official  position,  their  mission,  their  intelligence,  thoir  character,  and 
their  education,  imposed  the  greatest  caution  and  the  most  cu-cumspect  mod- 
eration. The  tori-ents  of  btood  which  flowed  in  the  fratricidal  strife  of  June, 
1848,  must  faU  upon  the  heads  of  these  provoeatora.  Impaitial  histoiy  should 
stamp  upon  the  brows  of  these  men  an  indelible  stigma  of  reprobation  and 
infamy.  Let  posterity  esecrate  their  memory  from  generation  to  generation, 
and  pursue  them  with  the  boding  cry, '  Cains^what  have  you  done  with  your 
brothers?'"*  The  Executive  Co  to  mission,  powerless  and  in  consternation, 
resigned ;  and  the  Assembly,  as  its  only  resource  in  the  emei^ency,  ap- 
pointed General  Cavaignac  dictator,  investing  him  with  uncontrolled  anthor- 
ity.t 

The  most  vigorous  measui'es  were  promptly  adopted  by  tliis  energetic 
military  chief.  His  headquarters  were  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  The  insurgents 
were  tiien  preparing  to  attack  that  stronghold.  All  the  streets  leading  to  it 
swai'med  with  armed  men.  Barricades  were  erected  across  the  narrow  thor- 
oughfares to  prevent  the  advance  of  cavalry,  from  behind  which  streamed  a 
deadly  fire  of  musketry.  The  windows  of  the  houses  were  filled  with  tirail' 
leurs.  The  battle  was  long,  desperate,  bloody.  Hour  after  hour  it  raged,  and 
the  gutters  ran  red  with  blood.  The  insui^ents  were,  however,  slowly 
i-epelled.  As  they  lost  one  barricade,  they  fell  back  to  another.  The  fire 
from  the  windows  upon  the  troops  was  incessant  and  deadly.  Cavjugnac 
brought  up  mortars,  and  threw  bombs  over  the  bajTicades  and  info  the  houses. 
Many  buildings  were  set  on  fire;  and  still  they  fought,  brother  against 
brother,  amidst  flame  and  smoke  and  blood  and  death.  Each  party  believed 
that  it  was  contending  for  the  right.  Alas  for  man !  Though  the  troops 
gradually  gained  upon  their  foes,  there  were  no  decisive  results. 

In  the  mean  time,  another  fearful  strife  was  raging  upon  the  left  bank  of  the 

*  P.  Veainier,  torn.  iii.  p.  ill. 

t  "  The  inefBoioncy  of  the  Executivo  Commiasion,  trnH.  the  distrost  thoy  had  inspired  in  the 
Nalionnl  Guard,  having  become  painfully  consplcuons,  amotion  was  made,  at  noon  on  the  a4th, 
to  confer  nbsolute  power  on  a  dictator;  and  General  Cavaignac  was  suggested,  and  approved 
almost  unanimously.  Some  hesitation  having  heen  expressed  as  to  the  mode  of  doing  this,  and 
iha  authority  to  he  confbri'od,  JL  Bastide  cut  the  discussion  short  with  those  words  ;  '  If  you 
hesitate,  in  an  hovir  the  Hotel  de  Vile  m  y  be  taken '  The  appointment  was  inimecliately 
passed  by  acdamation ;  and  such  was  the  confidence  I  ch  t  nspired,  tha^  in  two  liours  after 
it  was  known,  twenty  thousand  add  onal  men  api  eared  n  the  ranks  of  the  Kational  Guard. 
The  Executive  Commission,  find  n^  themselves  thns  su  erseded,  resigned  their  appointments ; 
and  nbsoluto,  uncontrolled  authon  y  was  vested   n  the  d  ctator."  —  'Aliiaa'a  Historij  of  Earope, 
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Seine,  near  the  Jardio  des  Plantes.  General  Lamoriciere  was  also  engaged, 
at  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  moi'e  from  that  spot,  in  the  Rue  St.  Maur.  The 
insurgents  had  here  a  barricade  of  such  magnitude,  and  so  defended  by  musket- 
eers in  and  npon  the  houses,  that  for  a  long  time  it  repelled  all  the  attneks 
■which  could  be  brought  against  it.  A  piece  of  artillery  was  brought  up :  in 
a  few  minutes,  every  man  who  attempted  to  work  the  gun  was  shot  down  by 
the  fire  from  the  windows.  Another  gun  was  advanced,  and  with  the  same 
result.  Bombs  wei'e  then  thrown  in  great  numbers;  and,  while  they  were 
exploding,  a  chaise  was  made,  and  the  bamoade  was  earned  with  feaifid  car- 
nage. The  exasperation  was  now  so  great,  that  there  was  no  mercy  shown  on 
either  side.  One  shudders  in  reading  the  account  of  the  inhumanities  whicli 
were  pei-petrated,  and  shrinks  from  recording  them. 

But  this  desperate  valor,  this  carnage  and  misery,  all  seemed  to  avail  nothing 
on  either  aide.  The  loss  was  about  eq,aal,  the  success  balanced :  the  result 
remained  uncertain.  A  large  body  of  the  insurgents  had  taken  possession  of 
the  Pantheon  and  its  suiToun dings.  Tliis  majestic  edifice  furnished  a  fortress 
from  ■which  resolute  and  well-armed  men  could  not  easily  be  driven.  Gener:^l 
Dameane  pushed  forward  his  heavy  gans,  and,  after  an  hour's  vigorous  bom- 
bardment, battered  a  breach  through  its  massive  walls.  As  the  troops  rashed 
in,  the  iasurgents  fled,  and  rallied  again  behind  a  baiTioade  in  the  Rae  Clovis. 
All  efibrts  to  drive  them  from  this  position  failed.  Thus  ended  this  aanguinaiy 
day.  The  insui-gents  often  regained  one  hour  what  they  had  lost  in  the  pro- 
ceding. 

One  baiTicade  in  the  Rue  Roeliechourt  was  twelve  feet  high,  built  of  solid 
masonry,  and  flanked  by  another  of  nearly  equal  elevation  at  the  corner  of  the 
Rne  Faubom^  Poissoniere.  To  General  Lamoiici&re  was  assigned  the  task  of 
carrying  this  bai'rier.  The  battle  raged  here  fearfully.  Late  in  the  evening, 
when  the  ground  was  covei-ed  with  the  slain,  the  insui-gehts  sullenly  retired 
from  the  baiTicade,  which  had  then  been  breached  by  heavy  guns;  and  they 
left;  the  post  in  the  hands  of  their  assailants. 

The  night  was  teirible.  Constei-nation,  misery,  and  death  held  high  carni- 
val in  the  wretched  metropolis.  The  opposing  troops,  not  venturing  to  aban- 
don tlie  pc«ts  which  they  held,  hungry,  thirety,  and  overpowered  with  fatigiie, 
sank  down  to  sleep,  facing  and  almost  touching  each  other.  The  wounded 
were  borne  away  to  places  of  refuge.  The  dead  were  hurried  to  their  burial. 
Active  pi-eparations  were  made  on  both  sides  for  tlie  resumption  of  the  conflict 

Early  in  the  morning  of  Sunday  the  25th,  the  battle  was  commenced  anew 
at  all  points  with  accumulated  ferocity  and  hoiTOr.  General  Brea,  at  the  bar- 
rier of  Fontainebleau,  humanely  hoping  to  stop  the  efiusion  of  blood,  decided 
to  send  a  flag  of  trace  to  the  insui'gents,  to  persuade  them,  if  possible,  to  come 
to  some  accommodation.  Aware  of  the  ferocity  which  the  conflict  had  assumed, 
he  magnanimously  went  with  the  flag  himself  accompanied  by  Oapt.  Mauguin, 
his  aide-de-camp.  As  soon  as  they  were  received  within  the  lines  of  the  insur- 
gents, they  were  seized,  and  threatened  with  instant  death  unless  General  Brea 
would  send  a  written  order  to  his  troops  to  surrender  their  ai-ms  and  ammuni- 
tion.   He  refused.    After  being  overwhelmed  with  insults,  he  was  shot  down, 
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ami  left  for  dead.    His  aide  was  also  put  to  death ;  and  his  body  was  so  shock- 
ingly matiiated,  that  tbe  human  form  could  scarcely  be  recognized. 

After  waiting  some  time  for  the  return  of  the  general,  Colonel  Thomas,  who 
was  the  second  in  command,  ascertained  hia  fete.  The  8oldiera,infuLiated  by  this 
treacheiy,  made  a  chaise  which  nothing  could  resist.  At  the  point  of  the  bay- 
onet, they  cai'ried  seven  successive  barricades.  General  Brea  was  found  still 
breathing,  though  both  ai-ma  and  both  legs  had  been  cut  off.  Life  was  soon 
extinct.  He  was  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  genial  of  men ;  as  gentle  and 
humane  as  he  was  energetic  and  brave.  The  officiating  priest  at  hia  funeral 
said  in  truthful  eulogy, — 

"The  character  of  General  B;ea  was  leas  that  of  a  military  chief  than  of  a 
Christian.  The  wairior  was  foi'gotten  in  the  gentleness  of  his  disposition,  the 
warmth  of  his  heait,  the  sincerity  of  his  love,  the  glow  of  hia  charity."  * 

Neither  soldiers  nor  insurgents  now,  with  a  few  exceptional  cases,  showed 
any  merey  to  each  other.  War  has  never  witnessed  more  appalling  deedS'  of 
cruelty.  The  flightful  narrative  would  fill  a  volume.  All  the  day,  the  battle 
raged  with  no  abatement.  On  the  whole,  the  advant^e  was  with  the  regular 
troops;  still,  the  insui^enta  remained  in  immense  strength  in  the  Faubourg 
St.  Antoine.  Their  poaition  here  was  strongly  intrenched.  The  salvation  of 
the  government  depended  upon  wreating  this  stronghold  from  their  gi'asp. 
With  much  military  skill,  the  insurgents  had  closed  eveiy  entrance  to  their 
extensive  fortress  by  barricades  of  enormous  height  and  tliieknoaa,  and  ao  con-  . 
structed  as  to  be  proof  against  any  bombardment  except  that  of  the  heaviest 
siege-artillery.  Armed  men  were  also  stationed  at  all  the  windows  of  the  stone 
houses  which  lined  the  streets,  ready  to  throw  their  bullets  with  deliberate  aim, 
and  like  the  fall  of  hail,  upon  any  foe  who  should  appear. 

Two  colnmns  marched  fi'om  the  Hotel  de  Ville  upon  the  perilous  enterprise. 
One  followed  along  tlio  quays  on  the  banks  of  the  river ;  while  the  other  moved 
directly,  by  the  Bue  St.  Antoine,  on  the  Place  of  the  Bastille.  As  aoon  as  the 
beads  of  these  columns  came  within  reach  of  the  balls  and  bullets  of  the  insur- 
gents, they  encountered  the  most  desperate  reaiatance.  The  party  advancing 
by  the  Rue  St.  Antoine  brought  up  artillery,  and  played  at  point-blank  range 
upon  the  firat  barricade.  The  fire  fi'om  tJie  windows  was  so  accurate  and  deadly, 
that  tTOce  eveiy  man  at  the  guns  was  shot  down.  The  bombardment  of  two 
hours  produced  no  perceptible  efiect  upon  the  rampart.  It  was  then  canned 
by  a  charge.  Three  other  banicadea  were  thus  successively  taken,  though 
with  great  loss  on  both  sides.  The  fifth  barricade  was  of  solid  masonry  con- 
structed of  square  blocks  of  stone.  It  was  aurmouoted  with  embraaurea  like  a 
regular  fortification.  For  two  horn's,  it  reaiated  bombardment  and  ehiU'ges. 
The  pavements  were  covered  with  the  slain.  At  length,  the  ban-icade  was 
earned  by  tlie  impetuous  valor  of  the  troops.  The  other  column,  advancing  by 
tlie  quays,  encountered  even  more  stubborn  resistance ;  and  tlie  path  along 
which  they  forced  their  way  was  strewed  with  a  still  more  dreadful  carnage. 
The  troops  had  at  length  efifected  a  junction  at  the  Place  of  the  Bastille,  where 
they  prepared  for  a  united  attack  upon  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine.    It  was  now 

•  MoniWur,  Julie  SC,  1848. 
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evening.  The  following  iuteresting  incident  we  give  fi'om  the  graphic  pen  of 
Alison:  — 

"  Ere  the  attack  commencecl,  a  sublime  instance  of  Christian  heroism  and 
devotion  occuiTcd,  which  shines  forth  like  a  heavenly  glory  in  the  midst  of 
these  terrible  scen^  of  carnage,  Monseigneur  Affr^,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  hor- 
ror-strack  with  the  slaughter  which  for  three  days  had  been  going  on  wilbout 
intermission,  resolved  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  tlie  contending  parties, 
or  perish  in  the  attempt.  Having  obtained  leave  from  General  Cavaigiiao  to 
repair  to  the  headqaartere  of  the  insurgents,  he  set  out,  dressed  in  his  pontifi- 
cal robes,  having  the  cross  in  his  hand,  accompanied  by  two  vicars  (also  in  full 
canonicals)  and  three  intrepid  members  of  the  Assembly.  Deeply  affected  by 
this  com-ageoua  act,  wliich  they  well  knew  was  almost  certain  death,  the  people, 
as  he  walked  through  the  streets,  fell  on  their  knees,  and  besought  liira  to 
desist ;  but  he  persisted,  saying, '  It  is  jny  doty.  A  good  shepherd  gives  his 
hfe  for  the  sheep.' 

"At  seven  in  the  evening, he  arrived  in  the  Place  of  the  Bastille,  whore  the 
fire  was  extremely  w^-m  on  both  sides.  It  ceased  on  either  side  at  the 
august  spectacle;  and  the  archbishop,  bearing  the  cross  aloft,  advanced  with 
his  two  vicars  to  the  foot  of  tlie  barricade.  A  single  attendant,  bearing  aloft 
a  gi-een  branch,  the  emblem  of  peace,  pieceded  the  prelate.  The  soldiers, 
seeing  liim  come  so  close  to  those  who  liac!  so  often  slain  the  bear-ere  of  flags 
of  truce,  approached,  in  order  to  be  able  to  give  eoceor  in  case  of  need. 
The  insm'gents,  on  their  side,  descended  the  bin  icale,  and  the  reaoubtablc 
combatants  stood  close  to  each  other,  exchangmg  looks  cf  defiance 

"Suddenly,  at  this  moment,  a  shot  was  heard  lu'itantlj  tl  e  cry  arose 
'Treason,  treason  1'  and  the  combatants  retreatrng  on  either  ^ile  begin  to 
exchange  shots  with  as  much  fiiry  as  t-Tei  Tlrrdrsmajed  by  the  atoim  of 
balls  which  immediately  flew  over  his  head  fiom  both  qmrteis  the  ]  elate 
advanced  sbwly,  ittendcd  by  his  vicais  to  the  sumirrt  of  the  banreade 
One  of  them  had  Lis  hat  pierced  by  three  bills  when  ascending,  but  the 
ai-chbi«hoi  himself,  nlmo&t  by  i  miracle,  escaped  whde  on  the  top  lie  hal 
descen led  thiee  stejjs  on  the  other  side,  when  he  WTi  pieicel  tbioUgh  the 
loins  by  1  shot  fiora  i  vsmdow.  The  int,ui_,cntB  horror  stiucl,  aj  ]  loacbed 
him  when  he  fell ,  stinched  the  wound,  which  at  once  was  seen  to  be  mortal , 
and  came  1  him  to  the  neighboring  hospital  of  Quatre  Vingts.  When  told 
that  he  bad  only  i  fe^v  moments  to  live,  he  said, '  God  be  praised ;  and  may 
he  accept  my  life  as  an  expiation  for  my  omissions  during  my  episcopacy, 
and  as  an  ofteimg  for  the  salvation  of  this  misguided  people!'  and  with 
these  words  he  expnel    * 

The  rnsm^ents  now  sent  proposals  to  General  Cavaignac,  that  they  would 
capiti  1  t  i  tion  of  an  absolute   and    unqualified  amnesty.      The 

dictat  1  ma  d  d  inconditional  surrender.  This  was  refused.  N'ight 
brought  t   n  of  the  coufiiet,  and  enabled  both  parties  to  gather  all 

theii'  t  noU  f  th  i-enewal  of  the  strife  on  the  morrow.  At  daybreak  on 
Mond  y  mo  tub     th    26th,  every  man  was  at  his  post  with  unabated  deter- 
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miniition;  and  the  teiuiieit  of  ivar  again  burst  forth  with  all  its  hoiron. 
Ere  long,  the  insni^ents,  to  their  great  alarm,  heavd  a  loud  caiinoiiade  in 
their  lear,  which  eiery  moment  drew  nearer.  CEeneral  Lamoiiciui-e  had 
forced  tie  way  through  the  Fawboui^  du  Temple,  and  was  advancing  resist- 
lessly  upon  his  foea  from  an  unexpected  and  upon  an  unprotected  quarter. 
General  Cavaignac  poured  in  upon  the  foe  an  immenRe  shower  of  bombs; 
and  soon  the  flames  of  a  wasting  conflagration  burst  forth.  The  horrors  of 
war  had  now  reached  their  culminating  point.  In  the  midst  of  ilie  smoke 
and  the  flame,  the  roar  of  aitlllery,  the  rattle  of  musketry,  the  buisting  of 
sheHs,  while  the  dying  and  the  dead  strewed  the  streets,  the  troops  with 
loud  outcries,  in  three  columns  rushed  upon  their  foes,  now  driven  into  a 
narrow  space.  The  advanpe  was  made  along  the  Rue  St.  Antoine,  the  Rue 
de  CharentoD,  and  the  Rue  de  la  Eoquette.  There  was  one  loud,  long  wail, 
amidst  convulsive  struggles,  and  the  insurrection  was  silent  and  motionless 
in  deatii. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  with  accuracy  the  loss  on  eitlier  side.  In  the 
nambers  engaged,  the  parties  were  not  very  unequally  divided,  as  it  is  esti- 
mated that  there  were  between  forty  and  flily  thousand  airayed  beneath 
each  of  the  hostile  banners.*  The  fight  lasted  four  days.  Nearly  four 
thousand  banlcadea  were  stormed.  Ten  thousand  bodies  of  tlie  slain  were 
recognized  and  buried.  It  is  estimated  that  neai'ly  as  many  more  were 
thrown  by  the  insurgents  into  the  Seine.  At  the  close  of  the  conflict, 
nearly  fifteen  thousand  prisoners  were  taken,  who  were  crowded  almost  to 
suffocation  in  all  the  places  of  confinement  in  Paris.  Three  thousand  of 
these  unhappy  creatures,  the  victims  of  misfortune  and  delusion  rather  than 
of  intentional  crime,  died  of  jail-fever.  The  government  was  greatly  per- 
plexed what  to  do  with  the  vast  multitude  who  encumbered  their  hands.f 

"The  Assembly  divided  the  prisoners  into  two  classes.  For  the  fii-st, 
who  were  most  guilty,  deportation  to  Cayenne  or  one  of  the  other  colonies 
was  at  once  adjudged.  The  second  were  condemned  to  transpot-tation  / 
which  with  them  meant  detention  in  the  hulks,  or  in  some  maritime  fortress 
of  the  Republic.  Great  numbei-s  were  sent  to  Belle-Isle  and  to  the  gloomy 
dungeons  of  St.  Michael  on  the  coast  of  Noi-mandy.  This  terrible  strife  cost 
France  more  lives  than  any  of  the  battles  of  the  empire.  The  number  of 
generals  who  perished  in  it,  or  from  the  wounds  which  they  had  received, 
exceeded  even  those  out  off  at  Borodino  or  Waterloo."  I 

We  have  no  heart  to  describe  the  ferocity,  the  fiend-like  cruelty,  exhibited 
by  both  parties  in  the  exasperation  of  this  bloody,  fratricidal    strifo.     Tlie 

*  Alison,  vol.  riii.  p.  350. 

t  "  This  was  not  nn  ordinary  £mmte.  The  uniformity  of  tlio  atlack,  the  rapid  dsToIopment 
which  it  assumed,  ovcrj  thing,  proved  it.  It  was  a  yeritablo  buttle  which  the  Endioal  Eepuhlic 
{la  r^Uique  exlrime)  waged  against  the  CoMorvative  Bepnitlic  {la  ripiiMiqae  modcr^e) :  in  fine, 
the  Assembly  was  BucMSsirelj  in&rmeil  that  the  inaun'cction  numbered  forty  thousand  men ; 
that  they  had  munitions,  chiefi,  generals,  and  a  plau,  wMcli,  in  its  strategic  aspects,  was  want- 
ing neither  in  boldness  nor  sagacity."  — Bistoire  palitigue  etpopidaire  da  Prince  lioaia  Ncepd^m, 
pin-  ^mih  Marco  de  Saiiit-Hilaire. 

i  Alison's  History  of  Europe,  vol.  viii.  p.  351. 
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revolting  naiTative  would  but  sliock  tlie  scnaibiiities  of  our  reaclere.  Bat, 
in  those  awful  hours,  some  pleasing  incidents  occuired  which  are  worthy  of 
record. 

The  Marquis  de  la  Forte,  a  man  of  majestic  stature,  was  sei'ving  as  fi  private 
io  the  National  Guard.  By  Iiia  side  stood  a  short,  slender,  fra^le  boy,  a 
member  of  the  Gai'de  Mobile.  They  were  in  front  of  a  bai'ricade,  waiting 
the  order  to  take  it  by  stoim.  The  boy  bad  already  attracted  much  .attention 
by  his  heroism,    A  red  flag  floated  defiantly  fi'om  the  top  of  the  biinlcade. 

"Great  National  Guard,"  said  the  little  fellow, " shall  we  two  take  that 
flag  ?  "  —  "  With  all  my  heart,"  replied  the  marquis ;  and  they  set  out  together, 
on  the  full  run,  to  climb  the  barricade.  They  had  clambered  up  about  one- 
third  of  the  pUe,  when  the  boy  fell,  pierced  by  a  bullet  through  the  leg. 

"  Alas ! "  he  exclaimed,  "  great  National  Guai-d,  I  shall  have  no  band  in  the 
taking  of  that  flag," 

"  But  you  shall,  though,  little  Garde  Mobile,"  replied  the  generous  marquia. 
With  these  woi-ds,  he  caught  up  the  boy  under  his  left  arm,  and  making  bis 
way  with  his  sword  in  his  right,  amidst  a  storm  of  ballets,  got  so  near  the 
fiommit  of  the  banicade,  that  the  boy  was  able  to  grasp  the  flag,  which  he 
did,  and  waved  it  triumphantly  over  hia  head.  They  then  descended,  the 
marqnis  still  caiTying  the  wounded  boy;  and  they  reached  their  comr.Tdea  in 
safety.* 

As,  whUe  this  insun-eetion  was  raging  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  there  was  a 
bloody  revolt  at  Marseilles  inspired  by  the  same  canse,  and  gi'eat  agitation  at 
Rouen  and  Bordeaux,  the  National  Assembly  unanimously  voted  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  dictatorship  to  General  Cavaignac,  and  prolonged  the  state 
of  siege  in  the  metropolis. 

The  concourse  of  troops  was  so  immense,  that  it  was  said  that  so  many 
troops  had  not  appeai'ed  in  the  capital  since  it  was  invaded  by  the  allied 
aitnies  in  1815.  "Supported  by  this  force,"  says  Alison,  "the  reality  of 
military  goverament  —  the  only  one  practicable  in  the  circumstances — was 
soon  brought  home  to  the  inhabitants.  The  dictatorship  was  formally  be- 
stowed on  General  Cavaignac,  with  the  title  of  President  of  the  Council, 
and  the  power  to  nominate  his  ministers-f  The  powera  of  tlie  dictator  were 
to  last  until  a  permanent  president  was  elected  either  by  the  Assembly  or 
by  the  dii-ect  voice  of  the  citizens."  I 

A  committee  was  appointed  on  the  28th  of  June  to  investigate  the  causes 
of  the  insurrection,  and  to  report  respecting  the  parties  who  were  implicated. 
It  seemed  to  be  proved  that  it  was  an  effort  made  by  the  Soci^dist  leaders  to 
get  the  control  of  the  Reijublic    M,  Preudhon  coukl  not  deny  (hr.t  he  was 

•  Lord  Noi'mandy  :  A  Te«r  of  Revolution,  vol.  ii.  p.  66. 

t  "  The  despotism  of  the  dictator  was  aa  escape  to  ^France  from  tlio  still  more  rigorous  and 
oppressive  government  with  which  they  were  threatened  from  the  SocisKsta ;  for  their  principles 
ware,  that  property  was  the  first  and  greatest  of  public  robberies!  and  that 'the  only  state  of 
80(U0ty  in  which  universal  liberty  was  practicable  was  tliat  of  labor  and  families  in  common, 
with  the  giivefnmont  for  the  sole  director  over  al!,' "  —  Allmi,  viii.  352,  quoting  from  Proiiilhnn's 
Confessions  (Tub  'B^vdutioaiutire. 

J  Alison,  vol.  viil.  p.  3B1. 
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seen  behind  the  bai-ricades,  though  he  excused  himself  by  saying  that  he  was 
there  "to  admire  the  Bablime  boiTor  of  the  cannonade."  Louis  Blanc  and 
Caussidiere  fled  to  London  to  avoid  prosecution,* 

The  Assembly,  under  the  protection  of  the  dictatorship  of  General  Cavai- 
gnac,  engaged  vigorously  in  forming  a  constitution.  They  voted,  by  a  majority 
of  five  handred  and  twenty-nine  to  one  hundred  and  forty,  that  Cavaignae 
should  continue  to  wield  the  dictatorial  power  until  the  discussions  wei-e  ter- 
minated and  the  constitatioa  was  adopted.  The  discussion  commenced  on  the 
2d  of  July,  and  continued  untU  the  23d  of  October. 

Notwithstanding  Louis  Napoleon  had  declined  his  election  to  the  Assembly 
by  four  departments,  he  was  again  chosen  by  the  Department  of  Corsica.  He 
accordingly  again  sent  a  letter  of  resignation  to  the  Assembly,  dated  Loudon, 
July  8, 1848.    In  this  letter,  he  saj-s,  — 

"Without  renouncing  the  hope  of  one  day  becoming  the  representative  of 
my  country,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  postpone  ray  return  to  its  bosom  until  the 
moment  when  my  entrance  into  Prance  cannot  in  any  way  serve  as  a  pretext 
to  the  enemies  of  the  Republic.  I  wish  my  disinterestedness  to  prove  the  sin- 
cerity of  my  patriotism,  and  that  those  who  accuse  me  of  ambition  may  be 
convinced  of  their  error."  f 

The  17th  of  September  was  the  time  fixed  for  freslvalections  in  those  depart- 
ments which  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  choosing  a  representative.  The  fnends 
of  Louis  Napoleon  now  m^d  him  no  longer  to  refuse  to  stand  as  a  candidate. 
In  reply  to  a  lett«r  from  General  Piat  npon  this  subject,  he  wrote  from  London 
on  the  ilSth  of  August, — 

"Touaskme,generaI,  whether,  incaseof  my  being  re-«lected,  I  would  accept 
the  office  of  representative  of  the  people ;  and  I  unhesitatingly  reply  in  the 
affirmative.  Now  that  it  has  been  proved  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that 
my  election  in  four  departments,  without  inclndtng  Coreica,  was  not  the  result 
of  any  intrigue,  and  that  I  was  innocent  of  al!  manifestations,  all  political 
manceuvres,  I  should  believe  myself  wanting  in  my  duty,  did  I  not  respond  to 
the  summons  of  my  fellow-citizeps. 

"My  name  can  no  longer  be  made  the  pi-etext  for  tumults  and  disordei-s.  I 
long,  therefore,  to  return  to  Francej  and  taie  my  seat  beside  those  representa- 
tives of  the  people  who  wish  to  ro-oi^anize  the  Republic  on  a  broad  and  solid 
basis.  There  is  but  one  way  of  rendering  the  return  of  past  governments 
impossible ;  namely,  by  doing  better  than  they  did :  since,  as  you  know,  general, 
to  replace  a  thing  is  the  only  means  of  really  destroying  it." 

•  "It  ia  almost  needlefls  to  add,  that  though  active  inws^gations  were  set  on  foot,  anil  bitter 
debates  ensued  in  the  Assembly  wheo  all  was  over,  no  Bonapartist  inflncnce  wns  ever  traceable 
in  the  complicated  plot.  But  Ledru  EoUin  was  openly  acciiwd,  and  Louis  Blanc  only  escaped 
a  warrant  issued  lor  his  apprchemdon  by  his  flying  to  England."  —  Life  of  Napdam  HI., 
Empmn-  oftJie  French,  bij  Edaxird  Ihdk,  p.  363. 

t  Early  Life  of  Louis  Napoleon,  London,  p.  176 ;  also  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Represen- 
tative and  President,  p.  26S. 
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Louis  Nnpol&Mi  n  Eepresentative.  —  His  Speech.  —  Attacks  upon  him,  —  Debate  upon  tho  Con- 
slitntioa  — Election  by  the  People.  —  Prudence  of  Louie  Napoleon.  —  Speeches  in  the  Assem- 
bly —  Candidate  for  the  Presidency.  —  His  Popularity  with  the  Masses.  —  Aildress  to  tha 
Electors  — Triumphant  Election. 

slN  the  17th  of  September,  1848,  new  electiona  were  held  in  the 
fi\e  deijartments,  each  one  of  which  had  previously  chosen  Louis 
Napoleon  aa  its  representative  in  the  Assembly,  but  ivliich 
ffioe  he  had  declined.  Though  he  was  still  in  London,  it  was 
now  understood  that  he  was  willing  to  stand  as  a  candidate. 
He  was  immediately  re-elected  in  each  of  these  departments  1^ 
increased  nnjonties  In  Paris,  he  received  110,750  votes.  In  the  Department 
of  the  Yonne,  out  of  108,077  voters,  he  received  a  majority  of  42,056  votes. 
The  majoiitii-S  weie  equally  triumphant  in  the  other  depai-tments.  It  was 
manifeBt  that  he  was  now  too  strong  for  factions  and  arbitrary  governmental 
opposition  ThoUj^h  the  decree  for  his  aiTest  stUl  remained  nnrecalled,  he 
arrived  in  Pans  on  the  24th,  without  assuming  any  incognito,  and  took  lodg- 
ings in  the  H6tel  de  Rhin,  on  the  Place  Vendome.* 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Sept.  26,  Louis  Napoleon,  accompanied 
by  his  two  cousins,  Na]ioleon  (son  of  Jerome)  and  Pieixe  (son  of  Lueien), 
entered  the  chamber  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  took  his  seat  near  his 
friend  and  former  tutor,  M.  Vieillard.     His  entrance  created  intense  excite- 

*  Tjio  emotions  with  which  the  enemies  of  Louis  Napoleon  r^nrded  this  noiv  triumph  may 
be  inftuTOd  trom  the  following  expressions  of  tho  Socialist,  P.  Vdsinier :  "  These  new  successes 
which  his  candidature  obtnined  in  many  departments  were  not  without  causing  the  most  lively 
inquietude  among  the  Hcpnblicans ;  hnt,  alas  I  fhey  were  c  mj   II  1         bm         h 
of  the  blind  and  fetal  prestige  which  tlie  name  of  Napol  re  Bed  h    ma  Tl  j 

allowed  themselves  to  he  seduced  by  tho  glorious  prestige   f  h      am     f  N  pol  Th       Id 

their  hopes  in  the  man  whoaonamo  recalled  to  them  the  impe  al  legend    hi      nil 
lying  poets,  llie  bell-ringers  of  praises,  have  for  nearly  half    ce  tnrym  1         pp  h       y 

as  a  gaago  of  tho  prosperity,  the  happiness,  and  the  glory   f  F  an 

"LouisBonnpBrto  was  for  thopeopleabrilliant  unkn  wn  h       g    U   h    scd  f 

tery ;  an  oracle,  which  tboy  invoked  in  their  distress ;  a  good    p  h  '»  aid   h  j      pi    ed 

their  misery,  and  from  whom  they  expected  every  tliin         1     w    111       hm    [fmh 
abasement,  cnfrnnchiac  them  from  lliejr  social  sen-itude,      d  nrv   tl  m  rtnl  (.1  ry      1 

versnl  well-being."  —  Louis  Napoltim  Bima^Tte,  Bfpr^sciilant  ftPi&idait,-poTP.  T  ^jnHr,  p.  _T3. 
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ment.  His  name  had  filled  all  France  ;  yet  few  had  seen  him.  French  cour- 
tesy was  for  a  time  entirely  at  fault,  swept  away  by  the  universal  agitation. 
There  were  whisperings  along  all  the  benches,  accompanied  by  eager  looks 
towards  the  spot  occupied  by  the  prince.  AH  in  the  galleries  rose,  and  pressed 
forwaivi  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  illustrious  stranger.  The  excitement  and 
movement  were  so  general  as  to  create  a  noise  which  drowned  the  voice  of 
M.  Barth^,  who  was  then  speaking  at  the  tribune.  The  president,  M.  Marrast, 
endeavored  for  some  time,  in  vain,  to  restore  silence.  It  was  not  until  he 
announced  that  he  waa  about  to  present  the  verification  of  the  last  elections 
that  the  Assembly  came  to  order,  and  listened  attentively ;  for  this  verification 
related  directly  to  the  individual  who  had  so  greatly  excited  their  curiosity. 

M.  Clement,  reporter  for  the  Department  of  the  Yonne,  announced  that 
Charles  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  fi-om  one  hundred  and  eight  thousand  and 
BeveDty-seven  voters,  had  obtained  a  majority  of  forty-two  thousand  and  fifty- 
sis  votes,  and  that  the  operations  had  been  regularly  conducted.  After  a  brief 
debate,  in  which  it  was  pi-opoeed  that  he  should  be  provisionally  admitted,  his 
tall  and  anqaalified  admission  was  voted  by  a  large  minority.  Louis  Napoleon 
then  rose  in  his  place  tg  address  the  Assembly;  bat  there  was  a  general  cry, 
"  To  the  tribune  1  —  to  the  tribune ! "  He  was  therefore  constr^ned  to  leave  his 
seat,  and  to  take  his  stand  in  the  tribune,  npon  the  platform.  He  was  of  mid- 
dle size,  and  appeai'ed  youthful.  It  was  obseiTed  that  an  expression  of  melan- 
choly, tiie  result  of  a  life  of  disappointment  and  bereavement,  overspread  his 
features.  His  manners  were,  however,  unenibaiTassed ;  and,  in  distinct  and 
deliberate  utterance,  he  read  the  following  declaration :  — 

"Citizen  Repkbsentatives, — It  is  not  permitted  me  to  keep  silence,  after 
the  calumnies  of  which  I  have  been  the  object.  On  the  occasion  of  my  first  tak- 
ing my  seat  among  yon,  I  feel  it  to  be  necessary  frankly  to  avow  the  real  senti- 
ments and  feelings  by  which  I  am  and  always  have  been  animated.  Aftier 
thirty-threS  yeai-s  of  proscription  and  exile,  I  at  last  regain  both  my  country, 
and  my  rights  as  a  citizen.  The  Republic  has  been  the  cause  of  this  happiness. 
Let  the  Republic,  therefore,  receive  my  oath  of  gratitude  and  devotion  ;  and  let 
the  generous  compatriots  by  whose  means  I  am  now  within  these  waDs  be  cer- 
tain that  I  shall  strive  to  merit  th^r  suffrages  by  laboring  with  yon  for  the 
maintenance  of  tranquillity,  —  a  country's  firet  ami  greatest  need,  —  and  for 
the  development  of  those  democratic  institntions  which  the  people  have  a 
right  to  claim. 

"  Hitherto  I  have  only  been  able  to  dedicate  'to  France  the  meditations  of 
captivity  and  exile.  Now  the  same  career  ia  open  to  ine  as  to  yourselves. 
Receive  me  into  your  ranks,  ray  dear  colleagues,  with  the  same  feelings  of 
affectionate  confidence  which  I  myself  feel  towards  you.  My  conduct  —  al- 
ways iuspii'cd  by  my  duty,  and  animated  with  respect  for  the  law — will  prove, 
in  spite  of  those  who  have  endeavored  by  traducing  me  to  proscribe  me  again, 
that  no  one  here  is  more  detennined  than  I  to  devote  himself  to  the  defence 
of  order  and  to  the  consolidation  of  the  Republic." 

This  discourse  was  received  by  some  in  frigid  silence ;  othei-s  shouted  in 
defiant  tones,  "Vive  la  R^publiqne ! "    The  friends  of  the  prince  cheered  him 
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warmly.  It  was  veij  nnniRst  tinl  he  v.  is  surrounded  by  eiiemios  sti'or.g  in 
numbera  and  ability,  and  T(ho  weie  e\er  on  the  alert.  It  was  neeesa-iiy  for 
bim  to  practise  the  gieatest  prudence  and  reseiTe.  These  qualities  were 
inberent  in  bim,  and  their  exeruse  cost  him  but  little  trouble.  The  leaders 
of  the  radical  Republican  party,  and  of  the  Bourbon  and  Orlennist  purties, 
all  dreaded  him  alike ;  and  even  the  leaders  of  the  moderate  Repnblicnn 
party  feared  him  as  a  rival  candidate  for  the  presidency  of  the  Republic, 
against  whom  they  would  contend  in  vain.  Consequently,  the  leaders  of  all 
the  parties  were  rea^y  to  combine  against  him. 

Thus  he  was  the  object  of  constant  attacks  in  the  Assembly,  and  from 
hostile  journals.  Strong  in  his  popularity  with  the  masses,  he  seemingly  paid 
no  attention  to  these  assaults.  He  declined  taking  any  active  part  in  the 
debates,  absenting  himself  from  the  Assembly  save  when  some  important 
measure  demanded  his  vote.  His  absence  was  often  angrily  commented 
npon.  "And  yet,  when  he  did  attend,"  it  is  said,  "his  presence,  silent  and 
resei-ved,  was  felt  to  be  a  weight,  as  it  were,  on  the  debates ;  almost  giving 
them  a  character  of  personality."* 

The  debate  upon  the  constitution  was  long,  and  was  conducted  on  both 
sides  by  the  ablest  men.  Upon  the  all-important  question,  whether  the  legis- 
lature should  consist  of  one  General  Assembly,  or  should  be  composed  of  two 
bodies,  as  in  England  and  America,  the  debate  was  very  animated.  Lamar- 
tine,  with  his  usual  glow  of  eloquence,  —  and,  may  we  be  pai-doned  for  saying, 
with  his  usual  want  of  practical  s^acity?  —  advocated  one  Chamber. 

"I  have  witnessed,"  said  he,"the  misfortunes  and  catastrophes  whicli  have 
befallen  a  nation  governed  by  one  legislature ;  but  I  have  seen  the  same 
under  a  government  resting  on  two ;  and  I  see  no  identity  between  the  sitna- 
tion  of  the  countries  in  which  the  latter  form  is  established  and  that  of  our 
country.  The  examples  of  Great  Britain  and  America  are  not  applicable. 
Has  France  any  aristocracy  like  England  ?  The  considerations  which  led  to 
the  adoption  of  a  Senate  in  America  are  widely  different  from  those  which 
have  inspired  the  proposal  for  a  second  Chamber  in  this  cowntiy.  The  Senate 
thus  represents  the  federal  principle,  which  is  the  basis  of  their  union,  but 
which  is  not  so  of  a  republic  one  and  indivisible. 

"  How  are  the  elections  of  the  senators  to  be  regulated  ?  Arc  they  to  be 
chosen  on  account  of  their  fortunes,  or  their  age  ?  If  so  elected,  would  they 
form  an  aiistoeracy  in  one  sense  of  the  word  ?  Would  they  not  rather  form 
the  representatives  of  the  bankers  ?  They  would  not  be  the  chevaliers  of 
the  sword,  but  the  chevaliera  of  the  purse.  Menaced  on  ail  sides,  society,  as 
at  present,  will  for  a  long  time  be  under  the  necessity  of  recurring  to  the  pro- 
tection of  a  dictator.  In  such  a  case,  who  is  to  elect  him  ?  Is  the  choice  to 
be  confided  to  the  two  Assemblies,  almost  certain,  in  that  event,  to  be  at  vari- 
ance with  each  other?  or  is  it  to  be  intrusted  to  the  one,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  other  ?  " 

"  The  project,"  said  Odillon  Barrot  in.  I'ejoinder,  "of  establishing  a  single 
Chamber,  is  one  of  the  most  insane,  and  fatal  to  democracy  itself,  which  can 

•  Life  of  Knpoleon  111,,  by  Edward  Eotb,  p.  367. 
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enter  into  a  human  head.  What  ia  the  cause  of  the  universal  uneasiness  and 
perturbation  which  prevail,  and  the  general  feeling  in  favor  of  a  dictatorship? 
It  rests  upon  the  opinion  so  oflen  proved  by  experience,  now  generally  admit- 
ted, that  a  democracy  cannot  regiilate  itself.  AH  democracies  have  begun  by 
establishing  one  angle  legislative  power ;  but  experience  soon  taught  them 
that  a  balance  was  indispensable,  and  that  a  power  responsible  to  none  must 
soon  fall  from  its  very  weight  if  uncontrolled.  There  is  but  one  force  in 
France,  —  the  democratio  force.  But  does  it  follow  from  that  circumstance 
that  that  single  force  is  to  be  altogether  uncontrolled  ?  Can  democracy  not 
be  tempered  by  democracy?  and  can  we  not  discover  in  repnblican  institutions 
such  a  controlling  power  ?  During  eighteen  yeai-s,  I  have  labored  in  vain  to 
consolidate  this  constitutional  system  under  the  monarchy;  but  all  those 
efforts  were  rendered  nugatory  the  moment  Louis  Philippe  resolved  to  liber- 
ate himself  from  control,  and  to  establish  on  the  throne  a  system  abhorred 
by  the  country.  What  I  failed  to  do  to  the  monarchy,  I  now  could  wish  to 
i-ender  to  the  Republic.  Pretenders  are  not  to  be  feared.  Democracy  has  no 
enemy  to  fear  but  itself,"  * 

The  ai^uraents  of  Lamartine  prevailed.  The  Assembly,  by  a  vote  of  five 
hundred  and  thirty  to  two  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  decided  in  favor  of  one 
Chamber.  And  now  the  question  rose,  how  the  President  of  the  Republic 
should  be  chosen.  There  was  much  diversity  of  opinion  upon  this  point. 
The  two  plans  most  earnestly  debated  were,  whether  the  chief  magistrate 
should  be  chosen  by  the  Assembly,  or  by  a  direct  appeal  to  the  people 
through  universal  suffi-age.  Many  earnestly  advocated  a  choice  by  the  As- 
sembly. "  Members,"  as  De  Tocqueville  said,  "  had  come  to  this  sudden 
change  in  their  sentiments  regarding  -universal  suffrage,  only  from  fear  of 
seeing  Louis  Napoleon  elected  President  of  the  Republic,"  t 

"What  a  combination  of  qualities,"  said  M,  Leblond,  "is  required  in  a  chief 
magistrate  at  this  time!  —  dignity  to  sustain  the  reputation  of  France  abroad; 
firmness,  mingled  with  moderation,  to  restrain  its  passions  within ;  the  hand 
which  can  at  once  protect  liberty,  and  restrain  its  excesses;  modesty  and 
disinterestedness,  alike  proof  against  the  seductions  and  mortifications  of 
power. 

"  Can  any  thing  be  so  insane,  therefore,  as  to  intrust  the  choice  of  such  a 
powerful  and  lasting  magistrate,  not  to  an  Assembly  whose  members  have 
been  selected  for  their  eminence,  and  enlightened  by  their  experience  of  pub- 
lic affiiirs,  but  to  a  huge  body  of  general  electors,  the  vast  majority  of  whom 
must  necessarily  be  ignorant  alike  of  the  qualities  required  in  a  president,  and 
of  those  which  distinguish  the  different  candidates  for  that  office  ?" 

Lamaitine  supported  a  direct  appeal  to  the  people.  It  is  perhaps  ungener- 
ously said  of  him,  that  he  had  so  much  confidence  in  his  own  popularity,  that 
he  had  no  doubt  that  he  would  be  the  choice  of  the  people  if  the  election  were 
submitted  to  them.  X 

"  If  you  deare,"  said  he,  "  a  I'resident  of  the  Republic,  he  must  be  named 

*  Monitenr,  Sept.  28,  1848.  t  Life  of  Napoleon  III,,  by  Edward  Eotii,  p.  3fl8. 

}  Alison,  vol.  Tiii.  p.  356. 
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by  the  Republic.  Appointed  by  the  Chamber,  he  would  be  never  more  tbiin 
its  delegate.  Would  he  not,  of  necessity,  be  pledged  to  the  majority  which 
elected  him  ?  —  a  majority,  it  may  be,  of  only  ten  or  twenty  votes.  What  a 
phantom  of  authority  would  a  president  thus  elected  prove !  Wliat  influence 
could  he  have,  either  in  asserting  externally  the  dignity  of  France,  or  in 
repressing  within  its  internal  factions?  Even  supposing  the  people,  impelled 
by  a  general  and  irresistible  impulse,  should  fix  their  choice  upon  some 
dangerous  character,  my  decision  would  be  the  same.  The  die  is  cast.  Let 
God  and  the  people  declare  the  result.  We  must  leave  something  to  Pi'ovi- 
dence."  * 

The  eloquent  orator  again  canled  his  point.  By  a  great  majority,  it  was 
decided  that  the  President  of  the  Republic  should  be  chosen  by  an  appeal  to 
univei-sal  sufFrage.f 

The  enemies  of  Louis  Napoleon  were  very  much  disturbed  by  the  i-ote  of 
die  Assembly  referring  the  choice  of  the  president  to  the  people.  "This 
vote,"  says  P.  V^sinier,  "  was  a  happy  chance  for  Louis  Kapoleon  Bonaparte. 
The  numei'ous  elections  in  which  he  had  triumphed  were  a  certain  indication 
of  the  success  which  awaited  him  when  the  vote  should  be  taken  for  the 
presidency  of  the  Republic.  Eveiy  sagacious  and  thoughtful  politician  fully 
compi-ehended  that,  f  There  still  remained,  however,"  continues  Vesinier, 
"  one  measure  to  be  adopted  to  curb  the  ambition  of  Louis  Kapoleon,  and  to 
prevent  his  attaining  the  presidency  of  the  Republic  Citizen  Anthony 
Thouret,  seconded  by  M.  de  Ludi'e,  proposed  the  following  amendment :  — 

"  No  member  of  either  of  the  families  who  have  ever  reigned  over  France 
shall  be  competent  to  be  elected  either  President  or  Vice-President  of  the 
Republic." 

This  was  on  the  9th  of  October.  Louis  Napoleon  was  present.  It  was 
obvious  to  the  whole  Assembly  that  this  blow  was  aimed  directly  at  him,  as 
much  so  as  if  he  had  been  named  in  pei-son.  With  his  accustomed  qaietude 
and  deliberation,  he  ascended  the  tribune.  Every  eye  was  fixed  upon  him. 
All  listened,  eager  to  catch  his  words. 

"  Citizen  representatives,"  said  he, "  I  have  not  risen  to  protest  against 
this  proposed  amendment.  I  have  found  recompense  enough  in  recovering 
my  rights  as  a  citizen  to  prevent  my  now  cherisliing  any  other  ambition. 
Neither  am  I  here  for  the  purpose  of  exclaiming,  in  my  own  name,  against 

*  Monitfiur,  Oct.  7, 1848. 

t  "la  the  final  ditision  on  tlie  suljject,  it  ivaa  camod  Ijy  a  mnjorityof  tlirec  hundrci:!  sinii 
ninety-one  (the  numbers  being  six  iiunrii'ed  and  two  to  two  linndred  nnd  eleven),  that  the  choico 
should  be  referred  to  the  people.  This  was  equivalent  to  electing  Lonis  Napoleon  at  once  to 
that  high  ofGce,  as  it  was  perG^etly  understood  tliat  tho  great  majority  of  the  electors  would 
choose  him  for  president."  —  Alisoa,  vo].  viii.  p,  357. 

i  "  Monsieur  Lamartine  on  that  day,  by  his  baleful  discourse,  exercised  a  great  influence 
upon  the  majority  of  the  Assembly,  and  contribiited  much  to  the  vote  which  has  deeided  that 
the  President  of  the  Eepnblie  shall  he  chosen  by  the  people.  That  which  is  inconceivable  in  the 
conduct  of  M.  Lamartine  is,  that  all  his  lile  he  has  combated  Bonapardsm,  and  has  often  pointed 
out  its  dangers."  —  Louis  Napdeon  Bonaparte,  B^risentaitt  a  President,  par  P.  V€dma;  p,  294. 

It  seems  to  have  been  universally  admitted,  thal^  if  the  pmpk  were  allowed  to  choose,  Louis 
Napoleon  would  bo  pi 
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the  title  of  Pretender  bestowed  upon  me.  But  it  is  in  the  name  of  three 
hundred  thousand  electors,  who  have  twice  given  me  their  suffrages,  that  I 
disavow  the  tei-ms  which  are  so  continually  applied  to  me." 

Short  as  was  this  speech,  it  was  effective.  The  prince  returned  to  his  seat, 
greeted  with  much  applause.  His  foes  perceived  that  an  attack  of  the 
nature  contemplated  would  probably  give  him  only  increased  distinction 
and  popularity.     M.  Thouret  satirically  responded,  — 

"Citizen  representatives,  in  presence  of  the  three  short  words  which  yon 
have  just  heard,  I  comprehend  the  inutility  of  my  amendment,  and  with- 
draw it."  Still  M.  De  Lndre. urged  the  motion ;  but  it  was  rejected  by  a  lai^e 
majority.  On  the  11th  of  October,  two  days  after  this  event,  Louis  Wapoleou 
had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  the  repeal  of  the  law  by  which  his  family  had 
been  so  long  proscribed.    The  act  was  passed  in  the  following  words :  — 

"The  BLsth  clause  of  the  law  of  the  10th  of  April,  1832,  relative  to  the 
banishment  of  the  Bonaparte  family,  is  abrogated," 

There  was  now  another  very  insidious  attempt  made  to  rain  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  popular  candidate, —  an  attack  so  base  as  to  excite  general  sym- 
pathy in  behalf  of  one  thus  wantonly  and  unjustly  assailed.  It  was  exten- 
sively reported  that  Louis  Napoleon  and  his  friends  were  exciting  the 
populace  to  a  new  insuiTection.  The  report  became  so  general,  and  was  so 
sustained  by  agitations  excited  in  the  streets,  that  Louis  Napoleon  addressed 
a  private  letter  to  M.  Dufaure,  minister  of  the  interior,  denying  any  parti- 
cipation or  any  sympathy  in  such  lawless  acts.  At  the  same  time,  Prince 
Napoleon,  son  of  Jerome,  inserted  in  several  of  the  journals,  under  date 
of  Oct.  24,  the  following  note  :  — 

"  Some  well-informed  persons  having  stated  to  the  representative,  Louis 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  that  certain  senseless  individuals  were  laboring  in  the 
dark  to  get  up  an  ir^eute  in  his  name,  with  the  evident  intent  of  compromising 
him  in  the  eyes  of  men  of  order  and  of  sincere  Republicans,  Louis  Napoleon 
has  deemed  it  his  duty  to  make  M.  Dufaure,  minister  of  the  interior,  aware  of 
these  reports.  He  has  added,  that  he  utterly  repels  all  participation  in  acts  so 
utterly  opposed  to  his  political  sentiments,  and  to  the  conduct  which  he  has 
pursued  Muce  the  24th  of  February." 

This  note  gave  rise  to  a  very  angry  debate  in  the  Assembly  on  the  25th. 
Louis  Napoleon  was  not  present.  The  incessant  assaults  which  were  directed 
against  him  led  him  to  be  frequently  absent.  His  cousin,  Prince  Napoleon, 
endeavored  to  speak  in  his  defence.  The  Opposition  attempted  to  cry  him 
down.  The  following  is  the  report  which  was  given  in  the  journals  of  the 
scene  which  ensued.  As  Prince  Napoleon  was  ascending  the  tribune,  some 
one  shouted  out,  — 

"It  is  not  your  business  to  speak!  The  other  must  speak,  —  Louis  Bona- 
parte." Several  members  exclaimed,  "He  is  absent."  Others  vociferated, 
"  No,  no  ;  not  yon :  the  other." 

For  a  qnarter  of  an  hour.  Prince  Napoleon  struggled  against  these  inter- 
ruptions, amidst  a  scene  of  indescribable  confusion,  before  he  could  be  heard. 
At  last,  silence  being  restored,  he  insisted  that  he  had  a  right  to  speak,  since 
he  was  the  author  of  the  letter  upon  which  they  were  commenting;  and  that 
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the  especial  object  of  the  letter  was  to  prove  that  the  Bonapai'te  family 
never  had  any  thing  to  do,  and  never  would  have  any  thing  to  do,  with  riota. 

M.  Clement  Thomas  then  ascended  the  tribune,  and  assailed  the  absent 
member  in  terras  which  led  many  to  suppose  that  he  wished  to  provoke  him 
to  challenge  to  a  duel. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  M.  Thomas,  "it  is  a  failing  of  mine  ever  to  ■^vish  to  sift 
thbgs  to  the  bottom.  Perhaps  this  feature  in  my  character  will  make  its 
appearance  to-day.  I  must  say  that  I  am  astonished,  that,  when  a  matter 
personally  concerning  one  member  of  this  Assembly  is  brought  before  you, 
it  is  another  member  who  appears  to  answer  for  it." 

A  Voice.    "The  other  is  absent," 

M.  Thomas.  "This  is  not  the  first  time  that  I  notice  the  absence  of 
representative  Louis  Bonaparte  from  this  Assembly." 

Several  Members.    "  What  is  that  to  you  ?  " 

A  Member.    "  This  is  scandalous." 

M.  Tkoma^s.  "  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  that  I  spoak  here  in  no  one's 
name  but  my  own.  Neither  do  I  speak  in  behalf  of  any  party  in  the 
Assembly,  or  for  the  government.  No  one  is  responsible  for  my  words :  I 
alone  am  responsible  for  them.  Well,  I  repeat,  that  this  is  not  the  first  time 
that  I  remark  the  absence  of  M.  Louis  Bonapai'te. 

"And,  when  I  say  this,  I  know  why  I  say  it.  You  cannot  deny  that  there 
are  certain  members  of  this  Assembly  who  are  about  to  present  themselves 
to  the  country  as  candidates  for  very  elevated  and  very  important  offices." 

Here  there  arose  another  scene  of  gi'eat  confusion.  There  were  loud 
interruptions.  Groups  gathered  in  the  passage  to  the  tribune.  The  president 
rang  his  bell,  and  called  for  order.  At  length,  silence  was  regained ;  and 
M.  Thomas  added,  — 

"I  say  that  several  members  of  this  Assembly  are  about  to  oficr  themselves 
to  the  people.  Well,  it  is  not  by  seldom  attending  your  sittings,  by  abstain- 
ing fi-om  taking  any  part  in  your  votes ;  it  is  not  by  avoiding  to  say  from 
whence  we  come,  or  whither  we  g(5,  or  what  we  want,  —  that  one  can  pretend 
io  gain  the  confidence  of  a  great  country  like  France.  For  my  part,  I  dis- 
trust such  tactics." 

M.  JTapoleon  Bonapa/rte.    "  Vote  against  thera,  then." 

President  Marrast.  "Monsieur  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  if  you  interi-upt 
ag^n,  I  shall  call  you  to  order." 

M.  Thomas.  "  Since  M.  Napoleon  Bonapaite  is  so  ready  to  answer  for  his 
cousin,  I  will  ask  him  if  it  is  not  trae,  that,  at  this  very  moment,  agents  are 
canvassing  the  provinces  for  M,  Louis  Bonaparte  ?  " 

Several  Members.    "  Very  well ;  and  what  of  that  ?  " 

M.  Thomas.  "I  will  ask  him  if  it  is  not  true,  that  in  every  department 
they  are  presenting  him  to  the  least  enlightened  portion  of  the  population? 
And,  if  this  be  trae,  on  what  title  does  his  coasin  put  forth  his  claims  ?  " 

M.  Isambert.    "  On  his  title  of  citizen." 

M.  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  "Are  wo  here  to  discuss  candidates  for  the 
presidency?" 

M,  Thomas.    "M,  Isambert  tells  me  that  every  citizen  has  a  riglit  to 
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present  himself  to  the  suffrages  of  his  country;  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
pretensions  of  this  nature  should  be  supported  by  real  titles." 

M.  Pifffre  BoTiaparte.    "  This  is  impertinent,  sir ! " 

M.  Pietri.    "  Totally  unbecoming  I    Who  made  you  judge  of  titles  ?  " 

M.  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  "  We  may  be  proscribed ;  but  we  must  not  be 
insulted." 

"  M.  Clement  Thomas,"  saya  E.  Roth,  "  seeing  he  has  gone  too  far,  leaves 
the  tribune  amidst  unmistakable  marks  of  universal  disapprobation.  Perhaps 
he  wanted  Louis  Napoleon  to  send  him  a  challenge."  "One  would  think," 
said  a  general  on  his  way  home  after  this  scene,  "that  M.  Clement  Thomas 
has  sufficient  confidence  in  his  sword  to  relynpon  it  altogether  for  simplifying 
the  presidential  election." 

The  next  morning,  Louis  Napoleon  repaired  to  the  Assembly,  After  the 
reading  of  the  minutes,  he  ascended  the  tribune,  and  said,  — 

"The  unpleasant  incidents  which  occurred  here  yesterday  relating  to  me 
wUI  not  allow  me  to  i-emain  silent,  I  deeply  regret  to  be  again  obliged  to 
speak  of  myself;  for  it  is  repugnant  to  my  feelings  to  see  personal  questions 
incessantly  dragged  before  this  Assembly  at  a  titae  when  the  most  important 
interests  of  the  country  are  at  stake. 

"  I  shall  not  now  speak  of  my  sentiments  or  of  my  opinions ;  these  I 
have  already  set  before  you ;  and  no  one,  as  yet,  has  had  reason  to  doubt  my 
word.  As  to  my  parliamentary  conduct,  I  will  say,  that,  as  I  never  permit 
myself  the  hberty  of  bringing  any  of  my  colleagues  to  an  account  for  tbe 
couree  which  he  thinks  proper  to  pursue,  so,  in  like  manner,  I  never  recognize 
in  him  the  right  to  call  me  to  account  for  mine.  This  account  I  owe  only  to 
my  constituents. 

"  Of  what  am  I  accused  ?  Of  accepting  from  the  popular  sentiment  a 
nomination  after  which  I  have  not  sought.  Well,  I  accept  this  nomination 
which  does  me  so  much  honor.  I  accept  it  because  successive  elections,  and 
the  unanimous  decree  of  the  Assembly  against  the  proscription  of  my  family, 
authorize  me  to  believe  that  Fi-ance  regai'ds  the  name  I  bear  to  be  servicea- 
ble for  the  consolidation  of  society. 

"  Thtrae  who  accuse  me  of  ambition  little  know  my  heart.  If  an  impera- 
tive duty  did  not  keep  me  here,  if  the  sympathy  of  my  fellow-citizens  did  not 
console  me  for  the  violence  of  tbe  attacks  of  some,  and  even  for  the  impette- 
osity  of  the  defence  of  others,*  long  since  should  I  have  regretted  my  exile. 

"  I  am  reproached  for  my  silence.  It  is  desired  that  I  should  exhibit  great 
talents,  and  make  a  brilliant  appearance  in  this  tribune.  But  it  is  ^ven  to 
but  few  persons  to  bring  eloquent  words  to  the  support  of  just  and  salutary 
ideas.  Is  there  only  one  way  to  serve  one's  country?  Tliat  which  the 
country  needs  above  all  things  else  is  a  government  firm,  intelligent,  and 
wise,  which  is  more  desirous  to  hoa!  the  evils  of  society  than  to  avenge 


•  Theto  probablj  never  whs  a  man  mora  severely  anil  unscnipulonBly  sssBiled  than  tlio 
present  Emperor  of  the  French  has  been.  And  it  is  worthy  of  record,  that  liis  speeches  and  his 
volnminous  pnblished  works  may  be  searched  in  vmn  for  an  angrj  ot  flisconrteous  word  in 
reply. 
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them.  Often  one  can  more  effectually  triumpli  by  wise  and  prudent  conduct, 
than  by  bayonets,  over  theories  not  founded  upon  experience  or  reason. 

"  Citizen  representatives,  there  are  those  who  wish,  I  know,  to  strew  my 
path  with  pits  and  snares.  I  shall  not  fall  into  them.  I  shall  follow  the  path 
I  have  marked  oat'Vithout  allowing  myself  to  be  disquieted  or  Initated.  I 
shall  know  how  always  to  exhibit  the  serenity  of  the  man  who  is  resolved  to 
do  his  duty.  It  is  my  only  deaii-e  to  merit  the  esteem  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly and  of  all  good  men,  and  the  confidence  of  that  magnanimous  people 
who  were  treated  so  lightly  here  yesterday. 

"I  therefore  declare  to  those  who  wish  to  organiae  gainst  me  a  system  of 
provocations,  that  henceforth  I  shall  not  reply  to  any  summons  (interpella- 
tion) or  to  any  species  of  attack.  I  shall  not  reply  to  those  who  wish  to 
make  me  speak  when  I  prefer  to  be  silent.  I  shall  remain  immovable  against 
all  attacks,  impassible  towards  aJl  calumnies."* 

Several  attempts  were  subsequently  made  in  the  tribune  to  goad  Louis 
Napoleon  to  a  reply.  He  listened,  however,  silently,  from  his  seat,  withoat 
betraying  any  emotion.  On  the  4th  of  November,  the  new  constitution  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  seven  hundred  and  thirty-nine  ag^nst  thirty.  France 
was  weary  of  excitement;  and  the  event  was  hot  greeted,  either  in  Paris  or 
in  the  communes  of  France,  with  any  enthusiasm.  The  lOtb  of  December 
was  the  day  appointed  for  the  election  of  President  of  the  Republic.  There 
were  dx  candidates.  The  Socialists  were  split  into  three  pai-tiea ;  and  these 
had  severally  nominated  Ledru  Bollin,  Louis  Blanc,  who  had  fled  to  Eng- 
land, and  Raspail,  who  was  in  the  dungeons  of  Vincennes.  The  Moderates, 
as  they  were  called,  were  also  divided  into  three  parties.  Lamartine  was  at 
the  head  of  one,  General  Cavaignac  of  another,  and  Louis  Napoleon  of  the 
third.  It  soon,  however,  became  evident  that  the  great  stniggle  would  be 
between  the  last  two.  Upon  this  subject.  Sir  Archibald  Alison  presents  the 
following  obsei-vations :  — 

"  Meanwhile  the  contest  for  the  presidency  was  daily  becoming  more  vehe- 
ment between  Genera!  Cavaignac  and  Louis  Napoleon.  Had  it  taken  place 
at  an  eailier  period,  before  the  nation  had  had  practical  experience  of  the 
efects  of  revolutionary  government,  it  is  probable  that  the  former  m^ht  have 
been  the  successful  candidate ;  for  he  had  many  advantages'  in  his  favor,  —  a 
character  long  established  for  republican  principles,  undaunted  resolution  in 
the  suppression  of  anarchy,  and  the  actual  possession  of  supreme,  unlimited 
power,  with  all  the  patronage  consequent  upon  its  enjoyment. 

"  But,  at  this  stage  of  the  movement,  the  chances  had  turned  against  hira. 
His  reign  was  inseparably  connected  in  the  minds,  especially  of  the  i-ural 
,  with  the  prolongation  of  the  revolutionary  regime,  and  with  its 
,  its  bankruptdes,  and  the  total  cessation  of  prosperous  industry. 
What  they  desired  was  a  MosittcH,  who  might  terminate  all  these  evils,  and 
restore  the  prosperity,  which,  ever  since  the  convulsion  of  February,  had  been 
unknown  in  France.    This  monarch  they  hoped  to  iind  in  Louis  Napoleon. 

*  The  above  is  a  literal  iranslation  of  this  important  speech  as  given  by  MM.  Gallix  and 
Guy,  and  also  liy  M.  ^mlle  Marco  de  St.  Hilaiw. 
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The  elder  Bourbons  were  banUIied,  the  younger  branch  dkoi-editecl :  but 
the  Napoleon  dynasty  remained  unstained  by  faction,  undiscredited  by  folly; 
and  it  was  under  the  shelter  of  its  illustrious  name  that  the  country  could 
alone  hope  to  regain  tranquillity.  Beyond  all  doubt,  the  great  majority  of  the 
rural  electors  thought,  that,  in  voting  for  Louis  Napoleon,  they  were  closing 
the  republican  regime,  and,  in  effect,  enthroning  an  emperor."* 

Both  of  the  candidates  issued  addresses  to  the  electors  in  avowal  of  their 
political  opinions.  The  address  of  General  Cavdgaae  was  excellent,  though 
it  did  not  contain  much  calling  for  special  notice.  He  earoestly  advocated 
the  maintenance  of  political  and  social  order,  and  avowed  his  faith  in  univer- 
sal suifi'age.  "Universal  suffr^e,"  said  he,  "is  in  itself  the  entire  revolution. 
Every  other  principle  is  but  an  emanation  and  corollary  from  it.  In  the  very 
first  rank  of  those  consequences,  you  must  consider  that  which  places  power 
under  the  action  and  immediate  control  of  the  majority."  f 

All  were  eager  to  see  the  manifesto  of  Louis  Napoleon.  It  was  issued  on 
the  27th  of  November,  and  was  as  follows :  — 

"To  MY  Fellow-Citizens,  —  In  order  to  recall  me  from  exile,  you 
elected  me  a  representative  of  the  people.  On  the  evcof  the  election  of  the 
chief  ma^trate  of  the  Repnblic,  my  name  presents  itself  to  you  as  a  symbol 
of  order  and  security.  These  testimonies  of  a  confidence  so  honorable  to  me 
are  due,  I  am  aware,  much  more  to  the  name  which  I  bear,  than  to  myself, 
who  have,  as  yet,  done  nothing  for  my  country.  Bnt,  the  more  the  memory 
of  the  emperor  protects  me  and  inspires  your  suffrages,  the  more  I  feel  myself 
called  upon  to  make  known  to  yon  my  sentiments  and  my  principles.  There 
must  be  nothing  equivocal  between  us. 

"I  am  not.an  ambitions  man  who  dreams  at  one  time  of  the  empire  and  of 
war,  and  at  another  of  the  application  of  subvei-sive  theories.  Educated  in 
free  countries  and  in  the  school  of  misfortune,  I  shall  always  remain  faithful 
to  the  duties  which  your  suifrages  and  the  will  of  the  Assembly  may  impose 
upon  me.  If  I  am  elected  president,  I  shall"  not  shrink  from  any  danger,  from 
any  sacrifice,  to  defend  society,  which  has  been  so  audacionsly  attacked.  I 
shall  devote  myself  wholly,  without  i-eserve,  to  the  confirming  of  a  repnbhc 
which  has  shown  itself  wise  by  its  'laws,  honest  in  its  intentions,  great  and 
powerful  by  its  acts.  I  pledge  my  honor  to  leave  to  my  successor,  at  the  end 
of  four  years,  the  executive  powers  strengthened,  liberty  intact,  and  real 
progress  accomplished. 

"  Wtatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  election,  I  shall  bow  to  the  will  of  the 
people.    And  I  pledge  beforehand  my  co-operation  with  any  strong   and 

*  Sir  Archibald  Aliflon,  vol.  viii.  p.  359,  t  Monitsur,  Nor.  10,  1848. 

"  Reneral  Cavaignac  whs  a  man  fully  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  tUe  nation.  He  pos- 
sessed great  iategiity  and  moderation  of  character.  He  was  nnambitionB,  virtuous,  honorable. 
He  had  held  the  dictatorial  power  with  rare  prudence  and  justice,  and  had  freely  resigned  it  at 
the  earliest  passible  period.  He  was  amiable  and  conciliatory  in  hia  measurers.  He  notiriahed  no 
animosities,  favored  no  factions,  and  sincerely  loved  liberty  and  Ms  country.  In  addilion  to  this, 
ho  possessed  great  talents,  Iwtbciril  and  military."  —  PiibUe  and  Private  Biston/ of  NapokonllL, 
bg  Samuel  M.  Smacker,  LL.D.,  p.  134. 
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honest  governmetit  which  shall  re-eatablish  order  in  principles  as  well  as  in 
things ;  which  shall  efficiently  protect  our  religion,  onr  femilies,  and  our  prop- 
erties, —  the  eternal  bases  of  every  social  community ;  which  shall  attempt  all 
practical  reforms,  assuage  animosities,  reconcile  parties,  and  thus  pennit  a 
country  rendered  uneasy  by  circumstances  to  count  upon  the  morrow. 

"To  re-establish  order  is  to  restore  confidence,  to  repair  by  means  of 
credit  the  tempoim-y  depreciation  of  i-esources,  to  restore  the  finances,  and  to 
revive  commerce. 

"  To  protect  religion  and  the  rights  of  families  is  to  insure  the  freedom  of 
public  worship  and  edacation. 

"To  protect  property  is  to  maintain  the  inviolability  of  the  fruits  of  every 
man's  labor:  it  is  to  guai'antee  the  independence  and  security  of  possession, 
the  indispensable  foundation  of  all  civil  liberties, 

"  As  to  the  reforms  which  are  possible,  the  following  are  those  which  appear 
to  me  most  nigcnt :  — 

"To  adopt  all  those  measures  of  economy,  which,  without  occasioning  disor- 
der in  the  public  service,  will  permit  of  a  reduction  of  those  taxes  which  press 
most  heavily  upon  a  people. 

"To  encourage  enterprises,  which,  while  they  develop  agricultural  wealth, 
may,  both  in  France  and  Algeria,  g^ve  woi'k  to  hands  at  present  unoccupied. 

"  To  provide  for  the  reHof  of  laborers  in  their  old  age  Tiy  means  of  provident 
institutions. 

"To  introduce  into  our  industrial  laws  ameliorations  which  may  tend,  not 
to  ruin  the  rich  for  the  gain  of  the  poor,  but  to  establish  the  well-being  of  each 
upon  the  prosperity  of  all. 

"To  restrict  ivithin  just  limits  the  number  of  employments  which  shall 
depend  on  the  government,  and  which  often  convert  a  fi'ee  people  into  a 
nation  of  beggars. 

"  To  avoid  that  deplorable  tendency  which  leads  the  State  to  do  that  which 
individuals  may  do  as  well,  and  better,  for  themselves.  The  centralization  of 
interests  and  of  entei-prises  is  in  the  nature  of  despotism.  The  nature  of  the 
republic  rejects  monopolies, 

"Finally,  to  protect  the  liberty  of  the  press  from  the  two  excesses  which 
always  endanger  it,  —  that  of  arbitrary  aathority  on  the  one  hand,  and  its  own 
licentiousness  on  the  other. 

"With  war,  we  can  have  no  relief  to  our  ills.  Peace,then,would  be  the  dear- 
est object  of  my  desire.  France,  at  the  time  of  her  first  revolution,  was  warlike 
because  otbera  forced  her  to  be  so.  Threatened  with  invasion,  she  replied  by 
conqaest,  Now  she  is  not  threatened.  She  is  free  to  concentrate  all  her 
resources  to  pacific  measures  of  amelioration  without  abandoning  a  loyal  and 
a  resolute  policy,    A  great  nation  ought  to  be  silent,  or  never  to  speak  in  vain. 

"To  have  regard  for  the  national  dignity  is  to  liave  regard  for  the  ai-my, 
whose  patriotism,  so  noble  and  disinterested,  has  been  frequently  neglected. 
We  oaght,  while  we  msuntm  the  fundamental  laws  which  are  the  strength  of 
our  military  organization,  to  alleviate,  and  not  aggravate,  the  burden  of  the 
conscription.  We  ought  to  take  care  of  the  present  and  future  interests,  not 
only  of  the  of&cera,  but  likewise  of  the  non-commi^ioned  officers  aad  privates, 
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and  prepare  secure  means  of  subsistence  for  men  who  have  long  served  under 

"  The  Republic  ought  to  be  generous,  and  have  faith  in  its  future  prospects. 
And,  for  my  part,  I,  who  have  suffered  exile  and  captivity,  appeal  with  all 
my  warmest  aspirations  to  that  day  when  the  country  may,  without  danger, 
put  a  stop  to  all  proscriptions,  and  efiace  the  last  traces  of  our  civil  discord. 

"  Sach,  my  dear  feliow-eitizens,  are  the  ideas  which  I  should  bring  to  bear 
upon  the  functions  of  government  if  you  were  to  call  me  to  the  presidency  of 
the  Republic.  The  task  is  a  difficult  one,  the  mission  immense ;  I  know  it : 
but  I  should  not  despair  of  accomplishing  it ;  inviting  to  my  aid,  without  dis- 
tinction of  paity,  all  men,  who,  by  their  high  intelligence  or  their  probity,  have 
recommended  themselves  to  public  esteem.  Besides,  when  a  man  lias  the 
honor  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  French  nation,  tliere  is  an  infallible  way  to  suc- 
ceed; and  that  is  to  desire  to  do  so."  • 

A  fortnight  was  to  elapse  between  the  publication  of  this  letter  and  the 
election,  which  was  to  take  place  on  the  10th  of  December.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  friends  of  all  the  parties,  in  Paris  and  in  the  departments,  wei-e  very  active 
in  the  political  campaign. 

"Meanwhile,"  says  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  "General  Cavaignac,  suppoi-ted  by 
his  cabinet  and  all  the  official  persons  by  whom  he  was  surroanded,  could  not 
be  brought  to  perceive  the  truth  as  to  the  chances  of  his  suceeediiig  in  the 
election.  He  was  not,  however,  without  misgivings  as  to  the  result ;  and  was 
alternately  sangoine  in  his  hopes,  and  gloomy  in  his  anticipations.  As  the  time 
of  the  electaon  approached,  the  anxiety  of  Greneral  Cavaignac  and  his  friends 
painfully  increased,  and  the  influence  of  government  was  used  in  the  most 
unsparing  and  unblushing  way  to  secure  his  success ;  but  it  was  all  in  vain."  f 

"  The  adversaries  of  Lonis  Napoleon,"  says  Mr.  Edwai'd  Roth  in  his  candid 
and  able  sketch  of  the  life  of  Napoleon  III.,  "  wei'e  not  idle.  Ridicule,  every- 
wliei'e  so  powerful,  is  almost  omnipotent  in  France.  Of  this,  the  government 
party  were  not  sparing.  Pamphlets  written  by  the  cleverest  writers,  songs 
composed  by  the  most  satirical  poets  and  adapted  to  the  most  popular  airs, 
caricatures  executed  by  the  most  ingenious  ai'tists,  were  distributed  everywhei-e 
almost  gratuitously.  A  favorite  subject  of  sarcasm,  upon  which  pen  and  pencil 
rang  an  infinite  number  of  changes,  was  the  live  eagle,  which  we  remember 
hail  been  found  in  the  English  steamer  after  the  unlucky  attempt  at  Boulogne, 

"It  was  in  vain  for  the  prince's  friends  to  explain  the  presence  of  the 
nnhappy  bird  by  certifying  that  it  had  been  brought  on  board  by  a  domestic, 
without  orders,  and  unknown  to  everybody.  The  wits  would  not  ^ve'  up 
their  fertile  topic;  but,  of  coarse,  they  did  not  always  confine  themselves  to 
such  legitimate  saligecfcs  for  raillery.  Truth,  justice,  honor,  and  decency  were 
too  often  sacrificed  in  their  unscrupulous  attacks.  Of  all  participation,  however, 
in  such  scandalous  outrages,  it  is  with  real  pleasure  that  we  unreservedly 

•  "  Tliis  remarkable  lottor  ia  well  wortlij  of  a  place  in  general  Mstorj,  not  only  from  its  con- 
taining a  complete  abstract  of  the  opinions  and  policy  of  tho  rorj  eminent  mau  who  lias  since 
player!  so  memorable  a  part  on  Ihs  impcvial  tlirono,  but  bceanae  it  bears  in  itself  unraislakabla 
traecsof  his  own  thought  au(lcomposii:oTi,"  —  StV-li'c/iiAaWji;i50ii,  vol,  yiii.  p.  3(11,     t  lliid. 
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Ltcquit  the  honorable  Generiil  Cavaignac.  '  Gentlemen,'  said  lie,  one  day,  to 
some  of  liis  partisans  who  had  made  a  wrong  use  of  his  name,  'if  I  am  never 
to  Le  elected  President  of  the  Republic,  leave  me,  at  least,  the  consolation  of 
possessing  the  esteem  of  honest  men.' "  * 

A  committee  appointed  by  the  artisans  of  France  presented  an  appeal  to  the 
public,  calling  upon  the  working-olassee  to  give  their  votes  to  the  Iieir  of  the 
emperor.  The  paper,  probably,  well  expressed  the  popular  sentiment  in  regai-d 
to  Prince  Louis  Napoleon.    The  appeal  contained  the  following  passages ;  — 

"The  birth  of  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  shall  never  be  a  blemish  in  our 
eyes.  His  consanguinity  with  the  emperor  is  his  firet  title  to  our  friendship 
and  to  the  hopes  which  we  repose  in  him.  It  is  in  like  manner  with  his  name. 
This  name  shall  be  always  the  most  beloved,  the  most  known,  the  most  re- 
spected by  the  people.  It  shall  always  be  the  most  luminous,  the  most  pure, 
the  most  glorious  name  Ln  our  history.  It  is  a  name  on  which  h«manity,  in 
its  magnificent  futm-e,  shall  pride  itself.  It  is  the  name  written  in  the  heai-t 
of  France,  —  a  universal  name  venerated  by  all  nations,  and  which  Fi'ench 
injustice  alone  would  assdh^f 

The  distinguished  advocate,  M.  Ferdinand  Barrot,  sent  a  communication  to 
the  "Sieele"  in  response  to  some  articles  which  had  appeared  in  that  journal 
against  Louis  Napoleon.  The  following  pass^es  are  extracted  from  his 
eloquent  letter:  — 

"Exile  and  captivity  have  counselled  study  to  the  prince.  For  twenty 
years,  he  has  obeyed  their  hard  teachings;  aiid  applying  himself  to  researches 
the  most  profound,  to  meditations  the  most  severe,  there  are  few  questions 
agitated  at  our  tribunes,  or  in  the  press,  of  which  he  has  not  carefully  sought 
the  solution. 

"Tou  speak  of  blind  infatuation.  The  people  have  not  infatuations  sudden 
and  reasonless:  their  instincts  ai'e  sure.  I  have  had  my  feare  respecting 
universal  suffrage.  I  confess  it.  But  I  was  wrong.  What  I  have  seen  since 
the  24th  of  February  —  the  good  sense  so  perfect,  the  will  so  firm,  of  which 
the  people  have  given  so  many  proofe  —  has  established  in  me  the  new  faith 
■which  I  now  repose  in  univeraal  suffl-age. 

"A  name,  it  is  said, — to  make  a  name  a  title  to  the  suffi-ages  of  the  nation, 
what  insolence  1  Why  should  we  not  recognize  the  influence  of  a  name? 
IIow  e.aa  we  remove  fi'om  the  human  mind  that  foible  ?  So  long  as  a  son 
calls  himself  by  the  name  of  his  fiither,  so  long  as  a  brother  takes  tJie  same 
name  as  his  brother,  resign  yourself  to  see  peri^etuated  the  heritage  of 
sympathies  and  repulsions.  The  name  is  not  an  illusion :  it  is  a  presumption 
of  natm-e.  'The  name!  —  it  is  the  traditions  of  the  family,  the  examples  and 
s  of  the  firesido. 


•  Life  of  Hupolooii  ni.,  by  Edward  Eotli,  p.  3S0. 

t  "  As  to  Princo  Louis  Kapoleon,  it  could  not  be  denied  that  Iio  was  the  fkyorite  candidate  of 
the  people,  the  massee, — particularly  in  the  provinees.  These  simple,  honest  partisans  of  a  name 
little  cared  whetlier  they  made  him  a  president,  a.  monarch,  or  an  emperor,  provided  ihey  had  the 
pleasure  of  roting  for  him.  This  is  not  surprising.  Even  iu  this  country,  where  the  hnmhlest 
oiti/en  can  protend  to  some  political  knowledge,  we  know  what  mighty  influence  was  wielded  by 
the  name  of  Jadcsoa." — Lije  of  Nupdeoa  III.,  btj  Eduxa-d  Eolli,  p.  37tf. 
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"It  is  tliat  presumption  whieli  makes  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  so 
prominent  a  candidate  for  the  presidency.  What,  then,  does  liis  name  signify 
in  the  eyes  of  those  who  rally  around  him?  What  does  it  signify  for  pro{> 
erty?  What  does  it  signify  for  commerce  and  industi-yF  What  does  it 
signify  for  France  ? 

"It  signifies  a  national  government,  a  frnitful  organization,  a  powerful 
administration.  It  signifies  capacities  called  into  exercise  without  any  spirit 
of  exclusion;  ability  honored,  coteries  rendered  powerless.  It  signifies  well- 
ordered  society;  industry  and  commerce  revived,  encouraged,  and  recom- 
pensed.* 

"  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  you  say,  is  the  sign  of  a  re-action  against  the 
Republic.  You  affect  to  fear  the  strength  which  the  election  will  give  him. 
Yes :  undoubtedly  he  wiU  have  behind  him  the  masses,  the  population  of  the 
rural  districts,  —  that  is  to  aay,  the  element  of  order  and  of  fruitftilness ;  the 
working  population,  —  that  is  to  say,  the  labor  and  the  strength  of  the  country ; 
the  Holdiei'S,  —  that  is  to  say,  the  nation  watchful  and  armed.  Yes;  be  will 
arrive  at  the  presidency  of  the  Republic  saluted  by  the  enthusiasm  which 
grand  memoi'ies  inspire.  Yes :  he  will  have  that  power  which  is  called 
popularity, —  a  power  whicb,  for  thirty  years,  all  our  governments  have 
wanted. 

"  That  which,  in  my  view,  is  a  powerful  reason  for  deciding  in  favor  of 
Louis  Napoleon,  is  that  he  has  entered  into  no  engagement  with  any  party  ; 
that  he  has  not  espoused  any  of  our  quarrels ;  that,  in  attaining  power,  he  will 
not  have  been  led  there  by  any  coterie.  In  fine,  there  is  no  pereon  who  can, 
as  well  as  he,  found  a  government  which  is  truly  national ;  and  I  mean  by 
that  a  government,  which,  having  for  its  end  the  repose,  the  prosperity,  and 
the  grandeur  of  Finance,  will  call  equally  to  the  sei-vice  of  its  great  interests 
the  most  eminent  men  of  all  parties,  and  which  will  rally  around  it  all  the 
elements  of  action  and  of  good  influence  which  the  nation  can  furnish. 

'  In  fine  in  my  most  profound  conviction,  the  presidency  of  Louis  Na- 
poleon will  be  the  most  sure  defence  of  our  republican  society,  not  only 
i^imst  the  rttick?  of  demagogism,  but  still  more  against  retrograde  and 
momrchical  tendencies."  t 

At  Hat,  the  long  looked-for  day  of  election  came.  It  was  cloudless  and 
seiene  The  remark  is  often  made  in  France,  that  the  "  sun  of  Austeriitz  " 
seems  evei  to  shme  upon  Louis  Napoleon.  There  was  no  disorder  at  the 
poll's,  eitbei  m  the  city  or  in  the  country.  General  Cavaignac,  who  was  still 
invested  ^vitli  dictatoiial  powei,  secured  an  orderly  ^nd  hmest  election.  In 
the  rural  districts  the  unanimitj  was  marvellous    n  1  there  was  gieat  enthusi- 

*  "At  that  time,  it  may  be  emphatieally  >iaid  that  Lows  Napoleon  represe  tel  oiJy  a  name; 
but  that  name  was  deeply  emlirmed  in  the  hearts  of  mill  ons  It  va  a  aouv  iir  of  former 
scenes  of  national  glory  and  grandeur  ench  as  had  no  parallel  n  odem  l  nc  It  was  the 
greatest  and  brightest  name  in  hi  tory  It  flattered  the  pnd  of  France  It  as  a  name 
which  must  live  forever.  And  he  ivho  had  inherited  this  name  hud  displajtd  at  Icaot  a  con- 
sciousness of  his  rights,  alove  of  his  native  country,  and  an  ariient  desire  to  serve  her,"  —  TJu- 
Public  and  Private  Life  of  Napoleaa  III.,  Empemr  of  tlie  French,  p,  125. 

t  Histou^  complete  de  NapoHon  III.,  Emperenr  dea  Fran^ais,  par  MM.  Gallix  et  Guy, 
p.  181. 
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asm.  Largo  pavties  marcbecl  to  tho  polls  with  music  fintl  bannera,  often  led  by 
tlie  mayor  of  tlie  village  or  the  cure  of  the  parish,  and  deposited  their  votes 
unanimously  for  Louis  Hapoleon.  As  the  reports  came  pouring  into  Paris, 
it  was  soon  known  that  Louis  Napoleon  had  entirely  distanced  all  his  com- 
petitors. Though  it  took  some  time  before  the  returns  could  be  officially 
examined,  the  result  was  speedily  placed  beyond  all  doubt.*  A  committee 
of  thirty  of  the  memhei-s  of  the  Assembly  was  appointed  to  count  the  votes. 
On  the  20thof  December,  the  result  was  made  officially  known.  M.  Rousseau, 
chairman  of  the  committee,  made  the  following  repoi-t,  wliich  was  listened 
to  by  the  Assembly  amidst  the  most  profound  silence :  — 

"The  Assembly  has  called  on  the  people  to  select  the  citizen  who  is  to  bo 
the  keystone  of  the  republican  arch.  The  nation  has  met,  and  has  cast  into  the 
ballot-box  the  testimony  of  her  confidence.  You  are  now  about  to  invest 
the  man  of  her  choice  with  the  rights  that  belong  to  the  trnly  popular  dignity 
of  President  of  the  Repablic.  Th  '  f  the  people  has  spoken  in  the 
name  of  the  entire  country.    It  is  th       n  t   n    f  theii-  inviolable  power. 

"Let  us  beware  of  substituting,  f  tl  p  ion  of  the  will  of  all,  the 
desires  of  some,  and  the  regrets  of    tl  Tl        regrets  should  now  cease ; 

these  divisions  should  be  forgotten       nit!  1  of  all  good  citizens  should 

sustain  and  support  him  whom  tho      t       1        1      en. 

"  The  sum  total  of  the  votes  cast  for  the  President  of  the  Republic  is 
7,468,251:  — 

Lonis  Napoleon  hns  obtained 5,562,834 

M.  Cavaignao  „ 1,469,166 

M.  LedruEoIliTi  „ 377,236 

M.  Easpaii  „ 37,106 

M.  de  Lamartino  „ 17,219 

General  Changnrnier  „ 4,690 1 

"By  the  number  of  votes  obtained.  Citizen  Louis  Bonaparte,  then,  is  the 
elect  of  the  French  people.  The  executive  power  is  to  be  intnisted  to  him, 
by  you,  without  opposition,  with  calmness  and  dignity,  as  becomes  a  great 
nation.  Nine  months  ago,  the  Republic  proclaimed  m  this  hall  came  forth 
from  the  storms  of  the  24th  of  February.  To-day  you  impose  on  your  work 
the  seal  of  public  conseoi-ation." 

General  Cavaignac  then  ascended  the  tribune,  and  said,  "  Citizen  represen- 
tatives, I  have  the  honor  of  informing  the  Assembly  that  the  members  of 
the  cabinet  have  just  seat  me  their  collective  resignation.     I  come  forward, 

*  "  To  the  inaurrectionai'y  leaders,  who  had  been  or  who  hoped  to  bo  eletated  to  greatness 
by  a  continuaniie  of  the  public  diaturbanoca,  the  resnlt  of  tlio  election  of  the  president  Imd  been 
a  matter  of  the  most  unbounflcd  astonishment  and  of  extreme  moriifioation.  Hothing  oonld 
bring  diem  lo  see  tliat  the  domination  of  the  PariaiaG  elubs  was  regarded  with  very  different 
eyes  in  the  solitude  of  the  fields  from  what  it  was  in  the  streets  of  the  metropolis.  That  State 
is  liltely  to  stand  the  shoclt  best  which  has  the  greatest  number  of  independent  rami  flijeholders. 
Beyond  all  doubt,  it  was  the  multitude  of  theae  which  was  tho  main  cause  of  the  triumphant 
return  of  Louis  Napoleon  for  the  president's  cliair." —  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  vol.  riii.  p.  362. 

t  Theae  are  the  nnmbere  as  given  hj  Gallix  and  Guv.  There  is  a  slight  difference  in  tho 
numlra-s  as  given  by  others. 
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in  my  turn,  to  surrender  to  the  Assembly  the  powers  with  which  it  hiis  in- 
vested me.  You  will  nnderstand,  better  than  I  can  express,  the  sentiments 
of  gratitude  which  the  recollection  of  the  confidence  placed  in  me  by  the 
Assembly,  and  of  its  kindness  towards  me,  will  leave  in  my  heart." 

M.  Armand  Marrast,  the  President  of  the  Assembly,  then  rose  again,  and 
said,  "In  the  name  of  the  French  people,  whei-eas  Citizen  Charles  Louis 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  bom  in  Paris,  possesses  all  the  qualifications  of  eli^- 
bility  required  by  the  foity-fonrth  article  of  the  Constitution ;  and  whereas  in 
the  election,  open  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  Republic,  lie  has 
received  the  absolute  majority  of  votes ;  the  National  Assembly,  by  virtue 
of  the  forty-seventh  and  forty-eighth  articles  of  the  Constitution,  proclaims 
him  President  of  the  French  Republic  from  this  day  notil  the  second  Sunday 
of  May,  1852. 

"I  no Y  invite  the  President  of  the  Republic  to  ascend  the  tribune  and 
take  the  oath," 

Louis  Napoleon,  who  had  entered  the  apartment  wbilo  the  report  of  the 
election  was  being  read,  now  slowly  ascended  the  platform,  and  took  his  stand 
in  the  tribune.  The  ribbon  of  a  representative  hung  from  his  button-hole, 
and  the  cordon  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  decorated  his  breast.  M.  Marrast 
then  administered  the  following  oath :  — 

"  In  the  presence  of  God,  and  before  the  French  people  represented  by  the 
National  Assembly,  you  swear  to  remain  faithful  to  the  Democratic  Con- 
stitution." 

"  I  swear  it,"  s^d  Louis  Napoleon  earnestly,  holding  up  his  right  hand. 

M.  Man-ast  then  somewhat  marred  the  solemnity  of  the  scene  by  adding, — 
it  is  said  obtrusively, — 

"  We  take  God  and  man  to  witness  the  oath  which  has  just  been  taken. 
It  shall  be  inserted  in  the  oiBcial  report  in  the  '  Moniteur,'  and  pubhshed  in 
the  form  prescribed  for  the  public  acts." 

The  President  of  the  Republic  seemed  not  to  hear  these  words,  and,  paying 
no  attention  to  conduct  so  little  in  harmony  with  the  occasion,  took  from  his 
pocket  a  paper,  and  read  the  following  brief  inaugur.al  address ;  — 

"  Citizen  Repeesentatives,  —  The  suffrages  of  the  nation,  and  the  oath 
whicli  I  have  taken,  command  my  future  conduct.  My  duty  is  marked  out: 
I  shall  fulfil  it  as  a  man  of  honor.  I  shall  look  upon  those  as  enemies  to  the 
country  who  attempt  to  change  by  illegal  means  what  entire  France  has 
estabhshed.  Between  you  and  me,  citizen  representatives,  no  real  difference 
can  exist.  Our  wishes,  our  desires,  are  the  same.  I  wish,  like  you,  to  re- 
establish society  upon  its  foundations;  to  establish  democratic  institutions; 
and  to  seareh  out  all  the  means  of  relieving  the  sufferings  of  this  generous 
and  intelligent  people,  who  have  given  me  so  conspicuous  a  proof  of  their 
confidence. 

"  The  majority  which  I  have  obtained  not  only  fills  me  with  gratitude,  but 
it  will  give  to  the  new  government  a  moral  force,  without  which  there  can 
be  no  authority.  With  peace  and  order,  our  country  can  rise,  hea!  her  wounds, 
bring  back  her  scattered  children,  and  calm  her  passions. 
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"  Animated  by  this  spirit  of  conciliation,  I  liavo  cnllod  aroubd  me  men  of 
honesty,  capable,  and  devoted  to  the  country ;  assured  that,  in  spite  of  the 
diversity  of  their  original  poUtios,  tJiey  will  witli  one  accord  unite  with  you 
in  the  application  of  the  constitution  to  the  perfecting  of  tlie  laws  find  the 
glory  of  the  Republic. 

"  The  new  administration,  in  entering  upon  business,  must  thank  its  prede- 
cessor for  the  efforts  which  it  has  made  to  transmit  the  power  intact,  and  to 
maintain  public  tranquillity.  The  conduct  of  the  honorable  General  Cavai- 
gnac  has  been  worthy  of  the  loyalty  of  his  character,  and  of  that  sentiment 
of  daty  which  is  the  first  qualification  of  the  head  of  a  state. 

"  We  have,  citizen  representatives,  a  great  mission  to  fulfil.  It  is  to  found 
a  republic  for  the  interests  of  all,  and  a  government  jiwt,  firm,  and  animated 
with  a  sincere  love  of  progress,  without  being  either  re-a«tionary  or  Utopian. 
Let  iia  be  men  of  the  country,  not  men  of  a  party ;  and,  with  the  assistaiice 
of  God,  we  shall  at  least  accomplish  useful,  if  we  cannot  sacceed  in  achieving 
great  things." 

This  speech  was  greeted  with  general  applause.  The  Prince  President 
then  descended  from  the  tribune,  and,  advancing  to  the  seat  occupied  by 
General  Cavaignac,  shook  him  cordially  by  the  hand.*  General  Cbangarnier 
and  General  Lamoriciere,  as  a  committee  of  the  Assembly,  accompanied  him 
to  his  carriage;  and  many  other  members  of  the  Assembly,  joining  the  coj-i/p'e, 
escorted  him,  pacing  between  two  lines  of  the  National  Guard  to  the  Elysee 
Palace,t  which  had  been  assigned  as  his  residence,  "  Never,"  says  Sir  Archi- 
bald Alison,  "  had  the  voice  of  a  nation  spoken  out  raoi-e  decidedly  than  that 
of  France  did  on  this  occasion."  f 

There  .are  two  anecdotes  recorded  of  Louis  Napoleon  at  this  time,  which 
indicate  forcibly  two  of  the  striking  'peculiarities  of  his  character.    When, 

*  "  Lonis  Napoleon  descended  from  (he  tribune,  want  up  to  General  Cavaignac,  nnd  offered 
him  his  hand.  The  general,  for  a  few  instants,  hesitated  to  accept  the  pi-essnre.  All  who  had 
just  heard  the  Epeech  of  Louis  Hapoleon,  pronounced  in  an  accent  eo  redolent  of  candor  and 
good  faith,  blamed  the  general  for  his  hesitation."  —  Vidor  Hugo. 

f  The  felj-see  Palace  was  built  iu  1718  by  the  Count  of  Evreux.  Louis  XV.  pni-chased  it 
for  Madame  de  Pompadour,  and  she  occupied  it  with  much  splendor  until  her  death  iu  1764. 
The  banker  Beanjon  purchased  it,  and  silerwards  sold  it  to  Louis  XVT.  He  named  it  the  Elyafe 
Bonrbon.  Under  tJio  Republic,  it  beeume  national  property ;  and  was  afterwards  purchased  by 
Murat,  who  married  Caroline  Bonaparte.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  returned  to  it  after  Waterloo, 
and  there  ha  signed  his  final  abdication.  After  the  talting  of  Paris  by  tho  Allies,  Wellington 
and  the  Emperor  Alexander  occupied  the  palace.  "  It  whs  the  last  residence,"  says  Emile  Marco 
do  St.  Hilajro,  "of  Napoleon,  before  leaving  for  his  exile,  where  kings  in  their  liatred  im- 
prisoned liim ;  and  it  was  the  first  habitation  of  that  one  of  his  heirs  whom  the  stiffi'nges  of  the 
people  called  to  power.  Singular  coincidence !  Popular  sovereignty  n  hatred  of  royalty,  hav- 
ing delegated  in  1848  its  power  to  a  Bonaparte,  fixed  his  residence  m  the  sai  le  place  from  which 
leagued  royalty,  thirty-three  years  before,  had  driven  a  Bonaparte  m  hatred  of  popular  sover- 
wgnty." 

i  "  All  was  consummated.  The  name  of  Bonaparte,  emerging  fiom  the  electoral  urn  with 
so  imposing  a  majority,  gave  at  last  to  France  tho  first  national  government  is!  ich  it  had  had 
since  1815 ;  the  only  one  which,  since  that  time,  conld  be  called  the  legitimate  child  of  popnhir 
sovereignty."  —  HiBlmre  cmiplile  de  Napot^n  III,,  par  MM.  Gdlvn  d  Qug,  p.  185. 
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after  the  afiair  of  Strasbourg,  Louis  Philippe  sent  him  in  a  f  te  to  tl  e 
United  States,  he  placed  his  person  nnder  the  care  of  a  FjeocJ  htn  y 
officer  of  inferior  grade,  whose  name  was  Bebillot.  That  ge  tlemi  Ts 
charged  the  duties  of  his  position  with  snob  marked  delicacy,  t^  it  N"aj  oleo  i 
never  forgot  it.  Among  the  names  of  his  first  ministry  occurs  that  of  M. 
Rebillot  as  Prefet  d&  Police. 

The  intelligent  reader  will  remember  the  affecting  leave  which  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  I.  took  of  his  Old  Guard  at  the  Palace  of  Fontainebleau,  after  his 
abdication.  The  scene,  as  described  in  Abbott's  "  Life  of  Napoleon,"  was  as 
follows :  — 

The  morning  of  the  20th  dawned.  Napoleon  had  appointed  mid-day  as 
the  hour  of  his  departure.  He  remained  during  the  forenoon  alone  in  his 
cabinet.  As  the  hour,  approached,  the  troops  of  the  Imperial  Guard  were 
drawn  np  in  the  court-yai'd  of  the  palace  to  pay  their  last  token  of  respect  to 
the  exiled  emperor.  An  immense  concourse  from  the  saiTOunding  country 
had  collected  to  witness  the  great  event.  The  commissioners  of  the  allied 
powers,  the  generals  of  hia  bodyguard,  and  a  few  of  the  officers  of  the  impe- 
rial household,  assembled  in  mournful  silence  in  the  saloon  before  his  cabinet. 
Genernl  Bertrand,  grand  marshal  of  the  palace,  faithful  to  Napoleon  until  the 
dying  scene  at  St.  Helena,  announced  the  emperor.  Napoleon,  with  a  sei-ene 
countenance  and  a  tranquil  air,  came  forth.  The  emotions  excited  in  every 
breast  were  too  deep  for  utterance,  and  not  a  word  disturbed  the  solemn 
silence  of  the  scene.  As  the  emperor  passed  down  the  line  of  his  friends, 
bowing  to  the  right  and  the  left,  they  seized  his  hand,  and  bathed  it  with 
their  tears. 

As  he  arrived  at  the  landing  of  the  grand  staircase,  he  stood  for  a  moment, 
and  looked  around  upon  the  guard  drawn  up  in  the  court,  and  upon  the  innu- 
merable multitude  which  thronged  its  sun-oundings.  Every  eye  was  fixed 
on  him.  It  was  a  funereal  scene,  over  which  was  suspended  the  solemnity 
of  religious  awe.  The  soldiers  were  suffocated  with  sorrow.  Acclamations 
in  that  hour  would  have  been  a  mockery.  The  silence  of  the  grave  reigned 
undisturbed.  Tears  rolled  down  the  lurrowed  cheeks  of  the  wan-ioi-s,  and 
their  heads  were  bowed  in  unaffected  grief.  They  envied  the  lot  of  the  little 
band  who  were  allowed  to  depart  aa  the  companions  of  their  beloved 
chieftain. 

Napoleon  cast  a  tender  and  a  grateful  look  over  the  battalions  and  the 
squadrons  who  had  ever  proved  so  faithful  to  himself  and  to  his  cause.  Before 
descending  into  the  court-yard,  he  hesitated  for  a  moment,  as  if  his  fortitude 
were  foreaking  him ;  but,  immediately  rallying  hie  strength,  he  approached  the 
soldiera.  The  drums  commenced  beating  the  accustomed  salnte.  With  a  ges- 
ture. Napoleon  arrested  the  martial  tones.  A  breathless  sitllness  prevailed. 
With  a  »^-oice  clear  and  firm,  eveiy  articulation  of  which  was  hearf  in  the 
remotest  rank,  he  said, — 

"Genebals,  Officers,  and  Soldieks  of  my  Old  Guakd,  —  I  bid  you 
farewell.  For  five  and  twenty  years,  I  Lave  ever  found  yoii  in  the  path  of 
honor  and  of  glory.  In  these  last  days,  as  in  the  days  of  our  prosperity,  you 
have  never  ceased  to  be  models  of  fidelity  and  of  courage.    Europe  has  armed 
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against  us.  Still,  with  men  such  as  you,  our  cause  never  coukl  have  been  lost. 
We  could  have  maintained  a  civil  war  for  years ;  but  it  would  have  renderecl 
our  connti-y  unhap^jy.  I  have,  thei-efore,  sacrificed  our  interests  to  those  of 
France.  I  leave  you ;  but  do  you,  my  friends,  be  feithful  to  the  new  sovereign 
■whom  France  has  accepted.  The  happiness  of  France  was  ray  only  thonght: 
it  shall  ever  be  the  objoetof  my  most  fervent  prayer.  Grieve  not  for  my  lot:  I 
shall  be  happy  so  long  as  I  know  that  you  are  so.  If  I  have  consented  to  outlive 
myself  it  is  with  the  hope  of  still  promoting  your  glory.  I  trust  to  wiite  the 
deeds  we  have  achieved  together.  Adieu,  my  children !  I  would  that  I  could 
press  you  all  to  my  heart!  Let  me,  at  least,  embrace  your  general  and  your 
eagle." 

Every  eye  was  now  bathed  in  teai's;  and,  here  and  there,  many  a  strong 
bosom  was  heaving  with  sobs.  At  a  signal  from  Napoleon,  Genernl  Petit, 
who  then  commanded  the  Old  Guard, — a  man  of  martial  bearing,  but  of  tender 
feelings,  —  advanced,  and  stood  between  the  ranks  of  the  soldiers  and  their 
empei-or.  Napoleon,  with  tears  dimming  his  eyes,  encircled  the  general  in  his 
aims;  while  the  veteran  commander,  entirely  unmanned,  sobbed  aloud.  AK 
hearts  were  melted,  and  a  stifled  moan  was  heard  through  all  the  ranks. 

Again  the  emperor  recovered  himself,  and  B^d,  "Bring  me  the  eagle."  A 
grenadier  advanced,  bearing  one  of  the  eagles  of  the  regiment.  K.apoleon 
imprinted  a  kiss  upon  its  sUver  beak ;  then  pressed  the  eagle  to  his  hoait,  and 
s£ud,  in  tremulous  accents,  — 

"Deal-  eagle,  may  this  last  embrace  vibrate  forever  in  the  hearts  of  all  my 
feithful  soldiers !    Farewell  again,  my  old  companions  1  —  farewell ! " 

The  outburst  of  universal  grief  could  no  longer  be  restrained.  All  were 
alike  overcome.  Napoleon  threw  himself  into  his  carnage,  bowed  his  head, 
and  covered  his  eyes  with  both  hands;  and  the  carriage  rolled  away,  bearing 
the  greatest  and  noblest  son  of  France  into  exile. 

Thuly-four  yeai^  had  since  passed  away.  The  remains  of  the  emperor, 
reclaimed  from  Saint  Helena  and  greeted  by  a  nation's  love  and  gi'atitude, 
were  mouldering  in  that  most  sublime  of  aU  earthly  mausoleums  beneath  the 
dome  of  the  Invalides.  In  homage  to  his  memory,  France,  by  nearly  bis  mil- 
lions of  votes,  had  placed  the  sceptre  of  executive  power  in  the  hands  of  his 
nephew.  The  first  military  review  under  the  Prince  President  was  held  on 
the  24th  of  December.  Louis  Napoleon  took  his  position  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Champs  £lysees.  After  the  National  Guard  had  filed  by  him,  the  ti-oops 
of  the  line  came  on.  At  their  head  was  a  division  of  the  Invalides.  The 
leader  of  this  division  was  the  same  General  Petit  from  whom  the  emperor 
had  so  affectionately  parted.  He  was  now  a  venerable  man  of  gray  hairs. 
Louis  Napoleon  left  his  staff,  rode  forward  to  the  war-worn  sokliei-,  and  with 
a  coi-dia!  grasp  of  the  hand  said  to  liim,  — 

"  Genei-al,  the  emperor  embraced  you  at  his  last  review :  I  am  happy  'to  press 
your  hand  at  myjirst."* 

•  Italy  and  the  War  of  1859,  by  Julie  do  Margnerittts,  p.  87. 
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Charuierof  ihe  New  Cunstitution.  —  Feelings  in  the  Bntal  Distcicts.  —  Aiitngomsm  of  the 
Assembly  to  the  President  —  Inst^ations  to  Civil  Wnt.  —  Letter  K  Prince  Napoleon.— 
Excitement  of  the  Etvolntiunary  Spirit. — Insurrection  in  Borne.  —  Assassination  of  M. 
Eussi  —  Flii,ht  of  tliLpope  — French  Intervention.  —  Its  Necessity.  —  Capture  of  Rome. — 
ScLi  il]  t  In  uueLtjin  in  Pans  —  Confirmed  Strength  of  the  Government. 

11  iin  be  elevated  to  power  without  encountering  assaults. 
It  IS  the  ineiitable  doom  of  greatness.  There  has  never  been 
usident  of  the  United  States  whose  character  and  adtninis- 
ti  itiDn  liai  e  not  been  attaclced,  even  with  fei-ocity.  And  none 
ut  thisc  ha\ebeen  moi-e  malignantly  and  persistently  assailed 
th  m  treoip,e  Washington  and  Abraham  Lincoln ;  the  two  who, 
[leihiii'i,  moic  than  anj  othersj  merited,  and  now  receive,  the  almost  undivided 
\o\L  ot  the  nation  ind  the  homage  of  the  world.  Louis  Napoleon  Bona- 
jjarte,  thotigh  elected  by  so  immense  a  majority  to  the  chief  m^istracy  of 
Fiance,  WIS  peculiarly  exposed  to  hostile  attacks.  Rival  candidates  and  their 
fnends  had  been  distppointed.  France  was  divided  into  parties  intensely 
inimical  to  eich  othci  These  parties  were  led  by  men,  generally,  of  much 
abilit J ,  many  of  whom  were  eager  to  attain  their  ends  even  at  the  expense 
of  civil  wai.  Theie  weio  Boarbonists,  Orieanists,  Imperialists,  Socialists, 
arrayed  in  rival  bands,  and  Republicans  and  Democrats  of  varied  shades  of 
political  ^th. 

It  was  not  possible,  under  these  circumstances,  for  any  degree  of  human 
wisdom  and  integrity  to  purane  a  course  which  would  harmonize  these  irrec- 
oncilable parties,  and  seeai-e  general  approval.  Candid  men  will  admit  that 
the  Preadent  of  the  Republic,  placed  in  circumstances  of  so  much  difficulty, 
deserves  generous  treatment.  A  heavier  burden  w^  never  placed  upon  any 
man's  ahouidera  than  was  placed  upon  his.  If  it  appear,  that,  in  the  measures 
he  adopted,  he  was  actuated  by  a  sincere  desh-e  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
France,  the  final  verdict  of  the  world  will  surely  be  in  his  favor. 

In  forming  the  constittition,  the  Assembly  had  retained  nearly  all  power  in 
its  own  hands,  conferring  but  little  upon  the  president.  The  lines  of  distinc- 
tion between  the  functions  of  different  branches  of  the  government  were 
very  obscurely  drawn.  It  was  apprehended  that  the  popularity  of  the  name 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  I.  would  secure  the  election  of  Louis  Napoleon, 
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and  many  of  the  provisions  of  tlie  constitution  seem  to  have  been  dictated 
througli  jealousy  of  him.  The  president  had  no  power  to  dissolve  the  As- 
sembly, or  to  take  personal  command  of  the  army,  or  to  grant  pardon,  or  to 
issue  a  decree  of  amnesty,  or  to  be  re-elected  until  after  nn  interval  of  four 
years  from  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office.  ■  He  could  do  nothing  without 
the  co-operation  of  the  Assembly ;  and  the  majority  of  that  contentious  and 
discordant  body  were  so  hostile  to  lum,  that  it  was  in  vain  for  him  to  attempt 
to  secare  their  co-operation.* 

The  feelings  in  the  rural  districts  were  veiy  strong  against  the  insurgent 
populace  of  the  metropolis,  who  seemed  ever  to  assume  that  Paris  was  Finance. 
At  a  public  meeting  in  Lisle,  one  of  the  speakers  gave  utterance  to  the  popu- 
lar sentiment  in  saying,  — 

"It  is  unprecedented  in  history,  that  a  few  thousand  turbulent  adventurej's, 
ever  ready  for  an  insuiTcction,  shoald  have  succeeded,  on  so  many  occasions, 
in  putting  to  hazard  the  destinies  of  a  people  so  advanced  in  civilization  as 
those  of  France.  We  present  to  Europe  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  a 
nation  of  thirty-five  millions  of  men  ever  ready  to  take  the  yoke  from,  twenty 
or  thirty  thousand  creators  of  revolutions,  who  descend  into  the  sti-eets  of 
Paris  at  a  signal  given  by  a  few  ambitious  leaders,  and  treat  France  as  a 
conquered  country. 

"  A  few  months  only  have  elapsed  since  we  «aw  a  haudfiil  of  misled  men 
taking  advantage  of  the  inertness  of  some,  the  connivance  of  other=,  the 
terror  of  many,  and  the  weakness  of  government ;  g.^in  possession  of  the 
sanctuary  of  the  national  repi'esentation,  and  chase  from  it  the  repi-esenta- 
tives  of  the  countiy.  A  unanimous  resistance  has  now  declared  itself  against 
the  Parisian  tyranny :  a  violent  desire  to  shake  off  its  yoke  has  made  itself 
felt  even  by  the  central  government.  It  is  not  a  conspiracy,  stdl  less  a 
di'eam  of  a  federative  govei-nment :  it  is  an  open  and  deliberate  moi  ement 
of  the  provinces  of  France,  as  the  old  provinces  of  Gaul  were  determined 
that  their  interests  shoald  no  longer  be  swallowed  up  in  those  of  Rome."  t 

The  antagonism  between  the  president  and  the  Assembly  was  soon  devel- 
oped. The  Assembly  had  been  chosen  to  form  a  constitution,  and  organize 
the  government.    Its  work  was  done.     Still  the  membera  wished  to  retain 

*  "JjouisNapoicon  had  to  govern,  bj  accidentally-repnbUcan  institutions,  a  comitrv  not  at 
nil  republican.  Did  the  Assembly  assist  him  in  this  difficnlt  task^  On  the  contnuy,  pursuing 
a,  system  of  jisalousjr  and  snspidon  &om  the  outset,  it  did  every  thing  ta  thvreit  him.  It  coidd 
not  do  otherwise.  It  consisted  of  LcgitiniiBts,  Orloanists,  Eepublioans  of  yesterday,  Revolution- 
ists, B«-actionaries,  Socialists,  Red  Republicans,  aud  Communists.  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  at  the 
Slime  time,  that  it  contfliued  some  sincere  men  of  generous  minda  and  philosophical  temperament, 
who  Trom  a  peculiar  course  of  studies,  or  from  having  witnessed  Louis  Philippe's  government 
constantly  assailed,  had  seriously  eonchided  that  a  republic  was  the  only  form  of  government 
that  was  possible  in  France,  and  the  best  suited  to  the  progress  of  society.  Had  ull  the  Assem- 
bly consisted  of  such  men,  we  have  no  doubt  the  Republic  would  have  still  stood  its  ground,  and 
the  president  continued  president,  and  nothing  more.  He  wonld  not  huve  changed  the  form  of 
government;  if  for  no  other  reason,  simply  because  he  conld  not.  Ad  Assembly  of  nine  hundred 
sincere  Eepublicane  would  liave  aigued  the  ability  of  a  nation  to  govern  itself."  —Lifs  of  M(;«j- 
(ioji  JIL,  by  Edicard  Bolh,  p.  398. 

t  Ann.  Hist.  1849,  73. 
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their  power.  The  country  people  were  very  much  dissatisfied,  ind  sent  in 
many  petitions,  that  the  CoMsiJiwajii  Assembly,  ha\  mg  fulfilled  its  function, 
might  be  dissolved,  and  that  a  new  Legislative  Assembly  might  be  chosen 
The  disAintent  became  so  gi'eat,  that  the  Assenlbly  was  compelled  to  yield 
It  accoi-dhigly  voted,  after  along  and  impassioned  debate,  its  own  dissolution, 
to  take  place  on  the  19tli  of  January,  and  a  general  election  to  like  place  on 
the  4th  of  May  for  the  new  Legislative  Assembly.  This  was  considered  a 
ti-iumph  of  Louis  Napoleon  and  of  the  moderate  paity  in  the  Assembly.  The 
vote  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  one;  the  numbers  being  four  hundred  and 
sixteen  to  four  hundred  and  fifteen.  The  Socialists  and  the  Legitimists 
combined  against  the  president  and  the  moderate  Republicans  who  rallied 
around  him.  The  Socialists  had  supposed  that  the  revolution  placed  the 
government  in  their  hands.  The  election  of  Louis  Napoleon  was  regarded 
as  their  signal  defeat.  Accordingly,  they  immediately  commenced  a  deadly 
warfare  against  him.  In  a  speech  wiiich  M.  Proudhoo  made  on  this  occasion, 
he  said,  — 

"  Louis  Bonaparte  once  down,  the  counter-revolntion  is  at  an  end.  It  is 
astonishing,  that,  for  a  month  past,  neitlier  the  Republicans  in  the  Assembly 
nor  the  Democratic  press  have  been  aware  that  that  is  the  real  state  of  the 
matter.  Strike  the  idol ;  and,  the  faith  being  dishonored,  the  worahip  is  at  an 
end.  Let  tlie  vote  strike  Louis  Bonnparte,  and  it  is  done.  Have  no  fear  of  a 
re-action :  it  has  no  force  but  in  the  noise  it  makes.  An  energetic  vote,  in  five 
minutes,  will  deliver  you  from  all  your  dangers,"  ■ 

This  was  an  appeal  to  civil  war.  It  was  calling  upon  the  Assembly,  to 
whom  no  each  power  had  been  intrusted,  to  annul  the  vote  of  the  people, 
i-eject  the  president  of  the  popular  choice,  and  usuip  the  government-t  Every 
day,  the  strife  grew  more  bitter.  The  president  found  himself  occupying  a 
post  without  power.  He  coald  neither  do  good,  nor  prevent  harm.  With 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  in  France  in  his  favor,  the  loud 
talkers  in  the  Assembly,  the  busy  agitators  in  the  clubs  thwarted  his  endeav- 
ors.    The  Parisian  press  was  very  much  under  the  control  of  these  men.    In 

•  After  tlio  flight  of  Louis  Blone  and  CaiisidSre  to  London,  "  M.  Proudlion,"  anjs  Alison, 
"  stood  forth  ns  the  leader  of  the  Sodalistjc  doctrines.  He  attacked  all  the  institutions  of  eociety 
in  liie  most  violent  manner ;  dpnonnced  th«m  as  violations  of  the  r^hta  of  man,  and  the  prolific 
fonnlnin  of  every  social  snffering.  He  stlgmatiaed  God  as  '  the  enemy  of  society,'  priests  as 
'paid  hypocrites,'  property  as  robbery,  govemment  as  asarpation.  The  termination  of  ilie  pub- 
lic career  of  this  d^mgerous  zealot  vias  neither  the  crown  of  martyrdom  nor  the  seeptre  of  power. 
It  ivas  an  ignominious  end.  Brought  before  the  Coar  d'Assises  on  the  28th  of  March,  1S49,  he 
was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  threa  tljousaud  francs  (sis  hundred  dollnrsj,  and  to  be  imprisoned 
three  years.    He  has  not  since  been  heard  of  in  IFreDch  histoiy." — Sir  Archibald Misoit,  vol.  riii. 

t  "  In  the  n%ht  of  the  aSth  and  the  29th,  tlie  chief  of  tlie  agitators  in  Paris  eonstitnled 
themselves  permanent,  after  having  sent  the  word  of  order  to  all  their  brothers  and  friends 
in  the  departments.  On  the  morning  of  the  29th  they  were  to  descend  into  the  streets,  dissolve 
the  Assembly,  imprison  Louis  Napoleon  and  his  friends,  establish  s  Comniitleo  of  Public  Safety, 
proclaim  the  right  of  wort  ((b  dn>il  an  travail),  substitute  the  red  flag  for  the  tricolor,  and  confis- 
cate the  liberty  and  the  fortune  of  all  suepeeUd  citizens,  —  that  is,  of  all  those  who  had  hut  little 
sympathy  with  the  Socialistic  republic.  Never  was  insurrection  orj,'anized  apon  a  vaster  scale, 
or  ^vi[h  more  destructive  projects."  —  3/,}/.  Gallix  d  Giij),  p.  19.^. 
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the  miflat  of  these  agitations,  the  new  election  camo  on  for  the  Legislative 
Aasemhly.  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  who  certainly  was  not  biassed  by  any  Napo- 
leonic pai-tiaanship,  gives  the  foUowiog  account  of  public  feehng  and  measures 
at  that  time :  — 

"  Had  it  been  possible  for  Louis  Napoleon  to  dispense  with  the  Assembly, 
and  govern  of  hia  own  authority,  he  would  probably  have  secured  the  suf- 
frages of  an  immense  majority  of  the  people.  But  the  nation  was  not,  as  yet, 
sufficiently  awakened  from  the  illusions  of  the  Revolution  to  render  that 
possible;  and,  as  the  government  (the  Provisional  Government)  had  been 
severely  censured  for  inteifermg  in  the  elections  of  the  preceding  year,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  abstain  altogether  from  any  attempt  to  influence  them 
on  the  pfesent  occasion.  Thus  the  people  wei-e  left  without  either  leaders 
or  direction  on  the  one  side,  and  with  both  of  the  most  efficient  kind  on  the 
other.  Thus  the  parties  were  nearly  equally  divided  in  the  new  Assembly  as 
they  had  been  in  the  old. 

"  The  equally  divided  state  of  the  returns,  when  announced  in  Paris,  pro- 
duced universal  consternation.  The  disorders  and  miseries  of  the  Revolution 
were  immediately  anticipated,  and  the  pubUc  fimda  sank  seven  per  cent  in 
ofle  day.  An  attempt  was  made  to  renew  the  intimidation  of  the  Assembly 
by  a  threatening  mob,  which  surrounded  its  doora  on  the  28th  of  May,  the 
first  day  of  meeting ;  but  it  was  dispersed  without  difficulty  by  a  body  of 
cavalry,  which  cleared  the  approach  amidst  frantic  yells  from  the  Jacobin 
party."  * 

Quite  a  remarkable  letter  appeared  at  this  time  in  the  papers,  from  the 
president,  which  attracted  ranch  comment.  Prince  Napoleon,  son  of  Jerome, 
had  been  sent  as  ambassador  to  Spain.  He  was  received  with  much  atten- 
tion on  the  way,  and  made  some  impi-udent  speeches,  which  were  creating  a 
great  sensation.    The  president  wrote  to  him  as  follows ;  — 

ifeLTsiB  Katioihl,  April  10,  1849. 

"My  DEAK  Cousin,  —  It  is  said,  that,  on  your  way  through  Bordeaas,  you 
made  use  of  words  capable  of  sowing  dissension  even  among  the  best-inteu- 
tioned.  You  are  reported  to  have  said  that  I  did  not  follow  my  own  inspira- 
tions, because  I  was  ruled  by  the  leaders  of  the  re-aetionary  movement;  that 
I  was  impatient  of  the  yoke,  and  wanted  to  shake  it  off;  and  tliat,  in  order 
to  assist  me  at  the  approaching  elections,  it  was  necessary  to  send  to  t!ie 
Chamber  men  hoatUe  to  my  government,  rather  than  those  belonging  to  the 
moderate  party. 

"  Such  an  imputation,  coming  from  you,  cannot  but  am-prise  mo.  You 
should  know  me  well  enough  to  be  aware  that  I  never  brook  the  ascendency 
of  any  one ;  and  that  I  struggle  incessantly  to  govern  for  the  interests  of  the 
people,  not  for  the  interests  of  a  party.  I  honor  thoae  men,  who,  by  their 
capacity  and  experience,  can  ^ve  roe  good  counsela;  but,  if  I  receive  daily 
the  most  contradictory  advice,  I  obey  nothing  but  the  impulses  of  my  own 
head  and  heart. 

."  Censure  of  my  political  conduct  was,  last  of  all,  to  bo  expected  from  yoic, 
*  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  vol.  viii.  p.  525. 
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who  found  fault  with  my  manifesto  because  it  Jiad  received  tlie  entire  sanc- 
tion of  the  chiefs  of  the  moderate  party.  This  manifesto,  from  which  I  have 
not  deviated,  still  continues  to  be  the  conscientious  espression  of  my  senti- 
ments. 

"My  first  duty  was  to  re-assure  the  country.  Well,  confidence  has  been 
increasing  during  the  last  four  months.  Every  day  has  its  own  task. 
Security  first,  reform  afterwards. 

"  Th§  approaching  elections,  I  entertain  no  doubt,  by  strengthening  the 
Republic  in  order  and  moderation,  will  hasten  the  period  of  all  possible 
reforms.  To  biing  all  the  old  parties  together,  to  reconcile  them,  to  unite 
them,  should  be  the  constant  object  of  onr  exertions.  Such  is  the  mission 
attached  to  the  great  name  we  bear;  and  it  would  prove  a  failure  if  it  served 
to  divide,  and.  not  to  rally,  the  supporters  of  the  government. 

"  Henceforwai-d,  then,  I  hope,  my  dear  cousin,  yon  will  use  eveiy  exertion 
to  enUghten  the  people  regarding  my  real  intentions,  and  to  avoid  faraishing 
grounds,  by  inconsiderate  expressions,  for  absurd  calomnies,  which  go  so  far 
as  to  assert  that  sordid  self-interest  alone  rules  my  conduct.  Nothing,  repeat 
it  aloud,  shall  ti'ouble  the  serenity  of  my  judgment,  or  shake  the  strengtli  of 
ny  resolution. 

"Free  fi-om  every  moral  constraint,  I  shsll  advance  in  the  path  of  honor, 
with  my  conscience  for  my  guide ;  and  when  I  shall  retire  from  power,  if  I 
may  be  reproached  for  faults  fatally  inevitable,  I  shall  at  least  have  pevfonned 
what  I  sincerely  consider  my  duty, 

"  Receive,  my  dear  cousin,  the  assurance  of  my  fiiendship. 

"Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte." 

The  overthrow  of  the  Bourbon  power  in  France  had  excited  tJie  i-evolu- 
tionaiy  spirit  alj  over  Europe.  Crowds  of  refugees  fi'om  all  countries  had 
taken  shelter  in  Rome.  For  some  time,  the  city  was  in  such  commotion,  that 
it  presented  only  an  aspect  of  anarchy.  The  cardinals  were  so  grossly  insulted, 
that  they  dared  not  appear  in  the  streets.  Count  Rossi,  a  gentleman  of  much 
distinction  for  his  abilities,  virtues,  and  high  culture,  was  principal  minister. 
He  had  been  French  ambassador  to  Rome  ;  and  had  so  won  the  regards  of 
the  liberal-minded  pontifi^  that  he  had  elevated  him  to  the  important  position 
of  prime  minister  in  the  Papal  Government.  The  secret  societies  had  deter- 
mined upon  his  assassination,  and  had  decided  by  lot  who  was  to  stiike  the 
fatal  blow.  The  assassin  had  practised  upon  a  wooden  image,  so  that,  with 
unerring  aim,  he  could  pierce  the  great  artery  of  the  neck.  The  minister  was 
warned  of  his  danger;  a  priest  even  violating  the  law  of  the  confessional  to 
put  him  on  his  guard.  Count  Rossi  replied, "  If  any  one  desires  my  blood, 
there  are  plenty  of  opportunities  for  shedding  it.     I  shall  go  on  with  my 


*  "  Count  Rossi'  had  been  exiled  in  1818  from  Bologiia,  where  he  was  professor  in  the 
university;  chiefly,  il  is  supposed,  on  aeconnc  of  his  religions  principles;  for  he  was  ft  Cidvinist. 
Kossi  ivent  xa  Geneva,  where  he  mnrcied  a  daughter  of  SI.  Giiiiot,  and,  following  his  father-in- 
law  K)  "EoAa,  attached  himself  to  his  fortnnes.    In  France  he  rose  to  the  highest  ilignity,  and 
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On  the  15tli  of  November,  1848,  he  went  to  the  Chamber  in  his  carriage. 
The  assassins  hned  the  court  as  he  entered,  and  received  him  with  a  bowl  of 
execration.  In  a  tumult  they  gathered  around  him.  The  appointed  da^ei- 
pierced  his  neck,  aud  he  fell  dead  npon  the  pavement.  Though  the  deed  was 
done  in  the  broad  blaze'  of  day,  the  aBsassin,  concealed  in  the  group  of  his 
accomplices,  walked  off  unmolested.* 

The  deputies  in  the  Cliamber  being  informed  of  the  mui-der,  and  appre- 
hending a  similai-  fate  from  the  mob,  fled  in  dismay.  The  remaining  ministers 
of  the  pope  also  vanished.  So  gi'eat  was  the  terror  of  the  hour,  that  that 
one  di^ger-thrnst  eeems  to  have  annihilated  the  Roman  Government.  The 
ifevolutionary  clubs  mot  in  the  evening,  and  prepared  to  take  advantage  of 
the  consternation  by  forcing  a  revolntionaiy  government  upon  the  pope.  The 
pontilicial  terntory  consisted  of  nineteen  States,  coveting  an  area'  of  over 
seventeen  thousand  square  miles,  and  embracing  a  population  of  above  three 
millions.  A  few  hundred  adventurers  in  Rome,  armed  to  the  teeth  and  ready 
for  any  outrage,  assumed,  without  any  authority,  to  impose  the  govemnient 
of  their  will  upon  these  millions. 

The  ponti^  Pius  IX,  foi-mci-ly  Cardinal  Mastai,  was,  by  the  a^lmission  of 
hia  enemies,  a  sincere,  benevolent,  honest  man ;  earn^tly  seeking  to  intro- 
duce such  reforms  as  would  promote  the  best  interests  of  his  subjects,  H"© 
oue,  probaMy,  will  question  the  following  testimony  of  Sir  Archibald 
Alison :  — 

"  The  character  of  the  pontifij  who  at  this  critical  juncture  was  called  to 
fill  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  was  peculiarly  calculated  to  foster  these  principles 
(liberal  opinions)  and  encourage  these  hopes.  Mild  and  affectionate  in  dispo- 
sition, averse  to  violence,  having  a  horror  of  blood,  he  aspired  only  to  make 
himself  ioved ;  and  he  thought  that  all  the  objects  of  social  reform  might  be 
attained  by  this  blessed  influence.  He  saw  before  him, 'in  bright  perepeotive, 
a  pacific  extiipation  of  abuses,  unstained  by  blood,  unmoistened  by  tears  t 

"  His  information,  both  in  regard  to  his  own  and  neighboring  conntncs,  w  i& 
very  considemble ;  and  he  was  animated  with  a  sincere  desire  to  bung  up 
Italy,  by  pacific  means,  to  a  level  with  those  countries  which  had  lecently  so 
much  outstripped  it  in  liberty,  literatm'e,  and  social  progress,     Unfoitunatelj, 

was  made  a  peer.  Louis  Philippe  afterwards  employed  Jiim  upon  the  difficult  mission  of 
ittdociiig  [he  pope  to  assist  him  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits ;  a  mission  ibrnhich  Bossi'a 
superior  talents,  insmuating  manners,  and  profound  knowledge  of  the  intrigues  of  tho  Papal 
court,  peculiBTly  fitted  him.  The  Pops  (Gregorj  XTI.),  besides  heing  exceedingly  wroth  at 
the  object  of  the  embassy,  was  terribly  shocked  at  the  idea  that  t!ie  'most  Christian  king' 
shonld  send  him  a  Calvinist  ambassador.  Kossi,  however,  succeeded  in  his  mission."  —  Ilali/ 
and  Oie  War  of  1859,  hy  Julie  de  Martjmrittea,  p.  269. 

•  Moniteur,  Nor.  25,  1848. 

t  The  pope,  Gipyanni  JMastai,  was  iJie  second  son  of  Coniit  Mastai  ITerretti.  His  parents 
were  quite  opulent,  and  resided  in  the  ancient  town  of  Sinigallia,  on  Uie  Adriatic ;  where 
Gi»vanni  was  bom  the  13tb  of  May,  1792.  As  his  elder  brother  inherited  (he  title  and  the 
estate,  Giovanni  enicred  tho  army,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Pope's  Guni'd.  At  Rome,  he 
ffell  in  love  with  a  beaniifnl  ^rl,  named  Chiara  Colonna.  She  reiused  his  addresses.  His 
chagrin  was  so  great,  th.tt  he  renounced  the  world,  and  entei'ed  the  church.  He  soon  became 
distingnished  for  his  apostoiic  virtues,  his  genilEQess,. and  his  anbounded  charities.  —  Ital^aad 
Hie  War  of  1859,  p.  286. 
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he  ■wanted  one  quality  wliich  rendered  all  tiie  rest  of  no  avail,  or  rather  ren- 
dered them  the  institanents  of  evil.  Ho  was  destitate  of  firmness,  and,  like 
most  ecclesiastics,  had  no  practical  acquaintance  with  mankind. 

"  He  thought  he  would  succeed  in  ruling  men,  and  directing  the  social 
movement  which  he  saw  was  inevitable,  by  appealing  only  to  the  humane  and 
generous  feelings;  forgetting  that  the  violent  and  selfish  are  incessantly  acting, 
and  that,  unless  they  are  firmly  restrained,  the  movement  will  soon  be  per- 
verted to  the  objects  of  rapine  and  spoliation.  Expeiicnce  soon  taught  him 
this  i  and,  ui  consequence,  he  was  forced  into  the  ai-ms  of  the  other  party, 
became  the  opponent  of  progress,  and  acquired  the  character  of  vacillation 
and  inconsistency.  Kind  and  benevolent,  but  weak  and  inexperienced,  he 
was  the  man  of  all  othera  best  fitted  to  inaugurate,  and  least  to  direct  or 
restrain,  a  I'evolution."  * 

One  of  the  fii-st  acts  of  this  benevolent  pontiff  as  he  commenced  his  reign 
—  an  act  which  had  rendered  him  very  popular  with  the  people  —  was  to  issue 
a  decree  of  general  amnesty  tor  all  political  offences.  There  were  fifteen  hun- 
dred captives  (some  say  three  thousand)  whose  prison-doors  were  thus  thrown 
open.  Many  of  these  were  persons  of  high  mnk  and  accomplished  education. 
The  transport  of  joy  which  this  clemency  inspired  no  words  can  describe. 
The  superb  palace  of  the  Qnirinal,  situated  on  one  of  the  most  beautiful" heights 
of  •Rome,  is  the  favorite  residence  of  the  popes.  It  Ls  a  gorgeous  edifice,  com- 
manding a  magnificent  view  of  the  city,  and  embellished  with  extensive 
gi'ounds,  which  ai-e  laid  out  in  the  most  appi'oved  stylo  of  landscape  gai'deniug. 

Crowds  of  the  released  captives  and  their  friends  hastened  to  the  Quuinal 
to  express  their  gratitude  to  the  holy  father  for  his  act  of  mercy.  Twice  in 
the  space  of  a  few  houi-s,  the  pope  came  out  upon  the  balcony  to  give  his 
blessing  to  the  grateful  multitude,  who  crowded  the  court  with  their  thanks 
and  homage.  Night  came,  and  it  bi-ought  still  a  third  crowd;  and  the  square 
of  the  Qnirinal  blazed  with  bonfires  and  torches.  Again  the  venerable  pontiff, 
disregarding  the  rules  of  etiquette,  came  forth  to  pronounce  his  benediction 
upon  the  people  kneeling  in  teai-s  of  joy  before  him.  The  whole  city  was 
biilliaut  with  the  light  of  a  spontaneous  illumination.  This  was  on  the  16th 
of  July,  1846. 

Eighteen  months  passed  away,  and,  on  this  very  square  of  the  Qnirinal,  a 
crowd -of  the  fickle  multitude  surrounded  the  carriage  of  the  pontifi'with  hoot- 
ings.  They  mounted  the  steps  with  menaces  and  imprecations;  while  one 
wretcli  leaped  upon  the  box  behind,  and  waved  derisively  a  tricolw  flag  over 
the  head  of  the  holy  father. 

On  the  16th  of  November,  the  day  after  the  assassination  of  Rossi,  several 
hundred  desperadoes,  membera  of  secret  societies,  followed  by  an  immense 
concourse,  marched  to  the  Qnirinal  with  a  list  of  men  designated  by  them, 
whom  they  demanded  that  the  pope  should  appoint  as  his  mmisters.  The 
Swi^  Guard,  but  one  hundred  in  number,  closed  the  gates  of  the  palace 
against  them.  Tlie  mob  recoiled  before  a  few  shots  thrown  over  their  heads; 
but  soon  the  Civic  Guard  came  up,  several  thousand  ^rong,  and  opened  fire 

*  Ilifitory  of  EoEope,  vol.  viii.  p.  205. 
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upon  tlie  palace  with  musketry  and  cannoa.  The  Swiss  fought  well ;  hut  the 
gates  'were  sooe  blown  down :  and,  a  prelate  being  shot  dead  in  the  ante- 
chamber, the  pope  ordered  the  firing  to  cease. 

The  mob  now  sent  in  a  delegation,  with  a  list  of  ministei-s  composed  of  the 
most  decided  revolutionists,  which  they  ordered  the  pope  to  sign.  He 
resisted  for  some  time;  but  the  clamor  was  so  great,  and  the  menaces  so 
appalhng,  that  he  was  compelled  to  yield.  Loud  shouts  burst  from  the  lips  of 
the  crowd  as  they  retired,  exulting  over  their  victoiy.* 

The  sovereign  was  now  a  prisoner  in  his  palace,  and  utterly  powerless,-  He 
took  no  part  in  public  afimrs,  and  sought  only  an  opportunity  to  escape.  This 
he  aceompUahed  through  the  assistance  of  the  Bayarian  minister.  Count  Spaiir. 
The  count  obtained  passports  for  his  wife  and  Pius  IX.,  under  the  name  of  Di-. 
Sumner  Kann  and  lady  from  Manich.  In  this  guise  they  entered  the  minis- 
ter'a  carriage  on  the  24th,  the  count  riding  outside  as  their  servant ;  and  thus 
they  reached  Gaeta,  the  fii-st  town  on  the  Neapolitan  frontier.^ 

Rome  was  now  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  revolutionists.  The  suc- 
cessful insurgents  convened  an  assembly,  dethroned  the  pope,  and  proclaimed 
a  repnbUc.  The  Piinee  of  Oanino,  son  of  Lucien  Bonapai-te,  —  a  very  stanch 
republican,  —  was  chosen  President  of  the  Revolutionary  Assembly. 

These  events  oecniTed  in  November,  1848,  a  month  before  the  election  of  Louis 
Napoleon  as  President  of  the  French  Republic.  The  executive  power-of 
France  was  then  in  the  bands  of  General  Cavatgnae  as  dictator.  All  intelli- 
gent men  saw  that  the  Revolationisis  in  Rome  were  acting  insanely ;  for  it  was 
manifest  that  Austria  would  immediately  send  an  army  to  re-establish  the  pope 
and,cruahthe  insm'gents.  Count  Rossi,  the  friend  of  reform,  had,  before  the 
outbreak,  eai-nestly  warned  these  fanatics  of  the  danger  which  they  were 
incunlng  by  rushing,  in  their  weakness,  into  a  war  with  Austria. 

"What  do  you  propose  to  yourselves,"  said  he,  "by  your  incessant  provoca- 
tions against  Austria  ?  It  is  not  threatening  you.  It  confines  itself  to  the 
limits  which  the  treaties  have  assigned.  It  is  a  war  of  independence  which 
you  would  invoke.  Let  us,  then,  calculate  your  forces.  Toa  have  sixty  thou- 
sand regular  troops  in  Piedmont,  and  not  a  man  more.  You  speak  of  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Italian  populations.  I  know  them.  Traverse  them  from 
end  to  end :  see  if  a  heart  beats,  if  a  man  moves,  if  an  ami  is  ready  to  com- 
mence the  fight.  The  Piodmontese  once  beaten,  the  Austrians  may  go  from 
Reg^o  to  Calabria  without  meeting  a  single  Italian. 

"  I  understand  you :  yon  will  apply  to  France.  A  fine  result,  truly,  of  tlie 
war  of  independence, — to  bring  foreign  armies  again  upon  your  soil  I  The  Aus- 
trians  and  the  French  fighting  on  ItaUan  soil  I  —  is  not  that  your  eternal,  your 
lamentable  history?  You  would  be  independent.  France  is  .so  already, 
France  is  not  a  corporal  in  the  sen-ice  of  Italy.  She  makes  war  when  and 
for  whom  she  pleases.  She  neither  puts  her  standards  nor  her  battalions  at 
the  disposal  of  any  one  else."  J 
These  violent  men,  reckless,  and  generally  unintelligent,  heeded  not  these 

*  Moniteur,  Nov.  ari,  1848,  t  Italy  and  the  War  of  1859,  p,  270. 

t  D'HausonTiJie,  vol.  ii.  p.  251 . 
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warnings,  and  precipitated  a  reyolutioii  which  it  was  certain  that  Austria  had 
the  power  and  tbe  disposition  immediately  to  crush.  As  we  have  mentioned, 
Cavaignac  was  at  this  time  Dictator  of  France.  Louis  Napoleon  was  then  a 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Though  generally  silent  and  inactive, 
he  was  very  carefully  studying  the  posture  of  afiSiii'S.  France  was  gi-eatly 
agitated  by  the  untoward  news  fl'om  Rome.  It  was  certain  that  Austria  wonld 
immediately  inteiTeiie,  not  to  aid  the  Romans  to  establish  a  republic,  but  to 
seat  the  pope  again  upon  his  throne;  and  then  the  ponti^  being  under  such 
supreme  obligation  to  the  Austriane,-and  holding  his  sceptre  through  the  pro- 
tection of  then-  armies,  would  be  compelled  to  govern  under  those  principles 
of  absolutism  which  Austria  might  dictate.  The  papal  power,  morally  the 
greatest  power  in  Europe,  would  thus  be  in  entire  subservience  to  the  Empire 
of  Austria,  France  could  not  admit  this ;  for  all  the  physical  and  moral  eti'ength 
of  Italy  would  thus  be  arrayed  against  the  principles  of  popular  liberty  which 
were  springing  to  life  in  Prance.* 

To  avert  this  peril.  General  Caviwgnac,  in  virtue  of  his  dictatorial  powers, 
immediately  despatched  three  steam-fl'igates  to  Civita  Vecchia  to  take  the 
holy  father  under  the  protection  of  France.  It  was  a  political  movement 
mei-ely,  that  French,  not  Austrian,  influence  might  dominate  in  the  Peninsula. 
The  whole  subject  was  debated  in  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  with  niwch 
animation.  No  particular  line  of  policy  had  been  marked  out  for  the  frigates 
to  pui-aue,  though  they  were  anthorized  to  convey  the  pope  to  France  if  he 
would  accept  the  hospitality  of  the  French  Republic.  The  radical  Republicans 
hoped  that  the  troops  would  give  their  influence  to  establish  and  maintain  the 
Republic;  but  the  dynasties  were  watching  France  ivith  a  jealous  and  mena- 
cing eye.  The  more  moderate  party  apprehended  that  this  would  be  regarded 
as  an  act  of  propagandism  of  i-evolutionary  principle  which  would  alarm  all 
the  courts,  and  bring  down  upon  France  again,  as  in  the  days  of  Ndpoleon  I, 
the  horrors  of  a  univei-sal  European  coalition.  In  the  debate  upon  this  ques- 
tion, M.  Barrot  said,  — 

"If  we  allow  Austria  time  to  go  to  the  Eternal  City,  it  will  be,  in  the  fli-st 
place,  a  veiy  serious  injury  to  French  influence  in  Italy;  it  will  also  insure 
the  re-establishment  of  absolutism  at  Rome,  as  in  the  time  of  Gregory  XVI. 
Let  us,  then,  intervene  oni'selves,  that  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  may  not  acquire 
an  nndue  influence  in  Italy,  and  that  we  may  prove  a  safeguai'd  to  Roman 
liberty."  t 

•  Protcslants,  generally,  arc  not  awiie  of  th.c  fi.ri  ui  of  emolioii  with  which  the  zealons  mem- 
bers of  tlie  Koman-Catholic  Church  cling  to  then  faitli,  aniiit  is  estimated  that  that  communion 
nnmbers  in  Europe  about  two  hnudi'ed  millions  The  follondng  sentiment  from  the  AbM  J,  H. 
Mignon  expre^es  the  feelings  of  a  vist  multitude  The  sovereign  t»f  a.  Catholic  conniiy  who 
should  ignore  this  sEniimont  would  ba  insane 

"  There  is  one  name  whieh  mj  lips  ntTer  pronounce  but  with  profound  veneration.  It  raialla 
to  me,  in  my  mature  years  as  in  mj  more  tender  j  outh,  the  power  and  the  goodness  of  Christ 
visibly  represented  on  earth;  and  the  day  m  which  that  name  shall  fall  upon  my  ear  without 
awakening  in  me  filial  respect,  I  shall  believe  that  an  impious  thought  has  come  to  succeed  in 
the  depths  of  my  soul  that  pnra  fiiith  whieh  1  have  imbibed  with  my  motlier's  milk.  This  name 
is  that  of  the  pope." — Projet  de  Solatmt  de  la  Qaestioti  Boinaine,  par  I'Abh^J.  II.  Mignoii. 

t  MM.  GallK  et  Gny,  p.  197. 
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The  action  of  Gteneral  Cavaignae  was  approved  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
Assembly.  It  was  voted  to  intervene,  wliilo  it  was  still  not  decided  wliat  char- 
acter the  intervention  should  assutne.  Many,  however,  strongly  opposed  a 
movement  so  entirely  undefined.  At  this  vote,  Loula  Napoleon  was  not  pi-es- 
ent.  He  was  censured  for  not  committing  himself  for  or  against  the  mensui-e. 
It  would  seem  that  he  was  in  favor  of  intervention,  hut  was  not  willing  to 
vote  hlindly,  without  knowing  what  coui-se  the  troops  were  to  pm-sne.  Every 
eye  in  France  was  watching  hia  action.  This  led  him  to  write  the  following 
letter  to  the  "Constitutionuel ;"  — 

"  Me.  Editok,  —  Understanding  that  ray  declining  to  vote  on  the  question 
relating  to  the  Civita-Vecchia  expedition  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
remark,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  declare,  tliat,  thotigh  altogether  of  tlie  opinion 
that  all  proper  measures  for  effectually  securing  the  liberty  and  authority  of 
the  sovereign  pontiff  should  be  suppoi-ted,  I  could  not  approve  by  my  vote 
of  a  military  demonstration  that  to  me  seemed  dangerous,  even  for  tlie  sacred 
interests  it  is  intended  to  protect,  and  of  a  nature  to  compromise  the  fate  of 
Europe.  "Keceive,  &c, 

"LOIJia   N".   BONAPAKTE." 

Many  ttiOHght  that  they  discerned  in  this  letter  a  secret  leaning  towards 
the  Revolutionary  party  in  Rome ;  and  when  it  was  aftei-wards  learned  that 
the  Prince  of  Canino,  son  of  Lucien  Bonaparte  and  cousin  of  Louis  Kapoleon, 
was  chosen  President  of  tlie  Revolutionaiy  Roman  National  Assembly,  Louis 
Napoleon  was  openly  accused  of  being  in  secret  con-espondence  with  him 
for  the  pui'poee  of  revolutionizing  all  Italy.  The  friends  of  order  were 
alarmed.  It  was  feai-ed  that  Louis  Napoleon  would  place  himself  at  the  head 
of  revolutionary  propagandism,  and  that  billows  of  insurreption  and  war 
would  sweep  all  Europe. 

France  was  Catholic.  Even  in  the  cities,  the  ovenvhelming  majority  of 
the  people,  and  almost  the  whole  population  of  tlie  country,  were  devotedly 
attached  to  their  religious  faith.  The  Revolutionists  in  Rome  were  generally, 
not  only  hostile  to  Catholicism,  bat  the  foes  of  Christianity.  Nothhig  could 
be  more  obnoxious  to  the  Catholics  than  to  have  the  revered  head  of  their 
church  treated  with  disrespect.  Louis  Napoleon  was  then  a  candidate  for 
the  presidency.  His  enemies  began  to  ui'ge  that  he  was  the  foe  of  the  Catholic 
faith,  that  he  was  in  sympathy  with  the  insurgents  who  had  munlered  Rossi 
and  stormed  the  Quirinal,  and  that  he  wished  to  dethrone  and  degi-ade  the 
holy  father.  Louis  Napoleon,  pressed  by  these  rumoi-s,  wrote  the  following 
letter  to  the  pope's  nuncio,  then  in  Paris ;  — 

"  MoxsEiGNEpE,  —  I  am  unwilling  that  you  should  g^ve  credence  to  the 
reports  tending  to  i-ender  me  an  accomplice  of  the  Prince  of  Canino's  conduct 
at  Rome.  For  a  long  time,  I  have  had  no  intercourse  with  the  oldest  son  of 
Lucieu  Bonaparte ;  and  I  deplore  with  all  my  seal  that  he  has  not  perceived 
that  the  maintenance  of  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  venerable  head  of 
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the  Clmrcli  ia  iiitimatoly  connected  with  the  lustre  of  Catholicity  as  well  as 
with  the  liberty  ancT  independence  of  Italy, 

"  Eeceive,  monseignenr,  the  assurance  of  my  high  esteem. 

"Louis  H".  BoNAi'AitTE," 

Soon  after  this,  France,  with  almost  undivided  voice,  placed  her  sceptre  of 
executive  power  in  the  hands  of  Louis  Napoleon.  Never  did  one  assume 
government  surroanded  with  greater  difficulties  and  perils  at  home  aiul 
abroad.*  No  intelhgent  and  candid  man  can  contemplate  the  position,  and 
not  admire  the  combined  sagacity  and  firmness  which  rescued  the  nation 
from  its  perils.  When  the  newly-elected  president  entered  the  Palace  of  the 
liAysie,  the  pope  was  a  fugitive  at  Gaeta,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The 
three  French  steamei-s  sent  by  Cavaignac  to  Ciyita  Vecchia  bad  accomplished 
nothing.  Austiia  was  gathering  her  strength  to  march  upon  Rome,  crush  the 
insurgents,  and  re-enthrone  the  pope.  The  ambassadors  of  all  foreign  courts 
stUl  recognized  the  Pontifical  Government,  and  were  assembled  at  Gaeta 
around  the  little  court  which  the  pontiff  had  gathered  there.  Tlie  Pi'esident 
of  the  French  Republic  and  the  National  Assembly  deemed  it  necessai-y  to 
adopt  some  decisive  course  of  action. " 

The  Army  of  tlie  Alps  was  then  under  the  command  of  Mai'sha!  Eugeaud. 
A  detachment  of  this  army,  consisting  at  first  of  thirty-five  hundred  men,  was 
sent  to  Civita  Vecchia  under  command  of  General  Oudinot,  son  of  the  dis- 
tinguished marshal  of  the  same  name  under  Napoleon  I.  The  expedition 
sailed  from  Toulon  on  the  22d  of  April,  1849,  and  entered  the  harbor  of 
Civita  Vecchia  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month.  Still  the  object  of  the  expe- 
dition seems  not  to  have  been  very  clearly  announced;  though,  doubtless,  the 
president  had  a  very  definite  plan  in  his  mind.  There  were  at  that  time  two 
parties,  in  Fi-ance,  of  those  who  favored  the  intervention :  the  one  pai-ty  was 
in  sympathy  with  the  pope,  and  expected  that  the  expedition  would  resloi-e 
him  to  his  temporal  power ;  the  other  party  was  in  sympathy  with  the  lievo- 
lutionists,  and  expected  that  the  expedition  would  sustain  them  in  their  insur- 
rection.   Sir  Archibald  Alison  says,  — 

"So  completely  had  the  Italian  Liberals  been  misled  by  the  diplomatic 
interference  of  France,  along  with  England,  in  their  favor,  that,  when  the 
French  armament  appeared  off  their  shores,  they  never  doubted  that  tbey 
were  coming  as  fiiends.  Accordingly,  they  allowed  the  troops  to  land  with- 
out opposition;  and  for  some  days  the  French. and  Roman  soldiei-s  mounted 
■gnai'd  side  by  side."  t 


*  "It  was  trae  tiat  he  had  many  astomiyelomont  to  encounter;  hadtopassall  tlieqnictsarcla 
and  shoals  of  Pariaian  capricionsneas ;  lo  set  npon  and  snbdne  the  boisterous,  bloody  mountain ; 
!o  bring  order  ontof  tlie  chaos  of  revolution  ;  to  quiet  ihe  minds  of  the  people  of  France,  and 
re-aGsnje  them  that  there  was  sufficient  Etability,  conservatism,  and  virtne  in  society  to  preseive 
it.  Ho  managed  this  so  steadily  as  to  elicit  confidence,  excite  hope,  and  rally  around  himself 
those  wlio  desired  domestic  peace,  lie  preservation  of  property,  and  the  protection  of  life.  His 
name,  amid  all  tlie  wild  tumults  of  his  two-years'  presidency,  loomed  up  as  a  landmavli  of  safe- 
^,  a  breokwattr  against  the  angry  waves  of  lUscord,  a  symbo!  of  futave  solidity  and  rest."  — 
Itali/aiidthe  }rarDfl859,p.  89.       ' 

t  History  of  Europe,  voL  viii.  p.  398. 
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The  troops  clisembai'ke(3  on  the  26th,  and  commencecl  their  mnreli  towards 
the  capita].    General  Oudinot  issued  the  following  proeiamation :  — 

"  Inhabitants  op  the  Roman  States,  —  A  French  army-coips  has  landed 
upon  your  territory.  It  is  not  its  object  to  exercise  an  oppressive  influence, 
or  to  impose  upon  you  a  govenimcnt  not  confoiined  to  your  wishes.  The 
corps  comes  only  to  preserve  you  fi'om  the  greatest  misfortunes,  and  to  facili- 
tate, if  it  can,  the  establishment  of  a  regime  equally  separated  from  the  abases 
forever  destroyed  by  the  illustrious  Pius  IX.  and  from  the  anarchy  of  these 
last  times." 

The  Roman  Revolutionary  Assembly,  after  a  long  debate,  decided  that  the 
expedition  imperilled  their  republic,  and  resolved  to  repel  it  by  force.  Gen- 
eral Oudinot  encountered  unexpected  resistance  as  he  approached  tlie  walls 
of  Rome,  and,  after  a  pretty  severe  battle^  was  driven  back  with  considerable 
loss.  The  intelligence  of  this  unexpected  defeat  excited  varied  emotions  in 
PaiTS.  The  enemies  of  the  government  were  oveijoyed.  Louis  ITapoleon 
wiote  the  following  letter  of  sympathy  and  encouragement  to  Genera!  Oudi- 
not.   It  was  dated  Palace  of  the  £lys4e,  May  8, 1849 :  — 

"My  deau  Gexeratj,  —  The  telegraphic  intelligence  announcing  the  un- 
foreseen resistance  you  have  met  under  the  walls  of  Rome  has  given  me 
much  pain.  I  had  exfjected  that  the  inhabitants  of  Rome,  opening  their  eyes 
to  evident  reason,  would  receive  with  joy  an  army  that  came  amongst  them 
to  accomplish  a  benevolent  and  disinterested  mission. 

"This  has  not  been  the  case.  Our  soldiers  have  been  received  as  enemies. 
Our  military  honor  is  pledged.  I  shall  not  sufier  it  to  be  injured.  Tou  shall 
have  re-enforcements.  Tell  your  soldiera  that  I  appreciate  their  valor  and 
share  in  their  trouble,  and  that  they  can  always  rely  upon  my  auppoi-t  and 
my  gratitude, 

"  Receive,  my  dear  general,  the  assurance  of  my  high  esteem. 

"Lo0is  Napoleon  Bonapakte." 

In  the  first  message  of  the  President  of  the  Republic,  on  the  6th  of  June, 
the  following  account  is  given  by  the  president  of  the  origin  of  this  expedi- 
tion, and  its  result  until  that  time ; — 

"  At  Rome,  a  revolution  has  been  effected  which  has  deeply  moved  the 
Catholic  and  the  liberal  world.  During  the  last  two  years,  we  have  seen  in 
the  holy  see  a  pontiff  who  has  taken  the  initiative  in  useful  i-eforms,  and 
whose  name,  repeated  in  hymns  of  gratitude  from  one  end  of  Italy  to 
another,  was  the  symbol  of  liberty  and  the  pledge  of  all  hopes ;  when  sud- 
denly it  was  heard  with  astonishment  that  that  sovei-eign,  lately  the  idol  of 
his  people,  had  been  constrained  to  fly  furtively  from  his  capitol. 

"Tlie  acts  of  agression  which  compelled  Pius  IX.  to  leave  Rome  appear 
in  tlie  eyes  of  Europe  to  be  the  work  of  a  conspiracy  rather  than  the 
spontaneous  movement  of  a  people  who  could  »ot,  in  a  moment,  have  passed 
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from  the  moat  lively  enthusiasm  fo  tlie  most  aiSictive  ingratitude.*  The 
Catholic  powers  sent  ambassadore  to  Gaeta  to  deliberate  upon  the  important 
interests  of  the  papacy.  France  was  represented  there.  She  listened  to 
all  patties  without  taking  sides;  but,  after  the  defeat, of  Novara,t  affairs 
assumed  a  more  decided  aspect.  Austria,  in  conceit  with  Naples,  responding 
to  an  appeal  from  the  holy  father,  notified  the  Fi'eneh  Goverpment  that 
these  two  powers  had  decided  to  march  upon  Rome,  to  re-establish  there, 
unconditionally,  the  authority  of  the  pope. 

"Being  thus  obliged  to  take  some  action,  there  were  bat  three  coui-ees 
which  we  could  pursue, —  either  to  oppose  by  arms  all  intervention  (and  in 
that  ease  we  sliould  break  with  all  Catholic  Europe)  for  the  sole  interest  of 
the  Roman -Republic,  which  we  have  not  recognized ;  or  to  leave  the  three 
coalesced  powers  to  re-establish  at  their  pleasure,  and  unconditionally,  the 
papal  authority^  or  to  exercise,  of  our  own  accord,  direct  and  independent 
action, 

"Thegoverament  of  the  Republic  adopted  the  latter  course.  It  seemed 
to  us  easy  to  satisfy  the  Romans,  that,  pressed  oa  all  sides,  they  had  no  chance 
of  safety  but  from  us ;  that,  if  our  presence  had  for  its  result  the  return  of 
Pius  IX.,  that  sovereign,  faithful  to  himself,  would  take  back  with  him  recon- 
ciliation and  liberty;  that  we,  being  once  at  Rome,  would  guarantee  the 
integiity  of  the  temtory  by  taking  away  fi'om  Anstria  all  pretest  for  entering 
Romagna.  We  even  hoped  that  our  flag,  planted  without  resistance  in  the 
centre  of  Italy,  would  have  extended  its  protective  influence  over  the  whole 
of  the  Peninsula,  to  none  of  whose  griefs  can  we  ever  be  indiflerent. 

".  The  expedition  to  Civita  Vecchia  was  then  resolved  upon  in  concert  with 
the  National  Assembly,  which  voted  the  necessary  suppUes.  It  had  all  the 
chances  for  success.  Prom  information  received  from  Rome,  all  agreed,  that, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  number  of  men  who  had  seized  iipon  power, 
the  popidation  awaited  our  arrival  with  impatience.  Simple  reason  taught  us 
that  it  must  be  so ;  for,  between  om-  intervention  and  that  of  the  other  powers, 
the  choice  could  not  be  doubtful. 

"  A  concurrence  of  unfortunate  circumstances  has  decided  othei-wise.  Our 
expeditionary  corps,  email  in  numbei-s,  since  serious  resistance  had  not  been 
anticipated,  disembarked  at  Civita  Vecchia ;  and  the  government  is  instructed, 
that  if,  on  the  same  day,  it  could  have  arrived  at  Rome,  the  gates  would  have 
been  thrown  open  with  joy.  But,  while  General  Oudinot  was  notifying  the 
government  at  Rome  of  his  araival.  Garibaldi  entered  there,  at  the  head  of 

*  "France  ivfls  still  a  Catholic  Mimtrr ;  but,  even  if  she  werenot,  i^e  was  ansctof  iDJastiee 
t«o  fl^anl,  and  indeed  too  dangerous,  to  be  overlooked.  She  saw  a  horde  of  adventurei-s,  most 
of  them  fugitives  from  the  punishment  their  turbulent  conduct  had  deserved,  generously  received 
bj  one  of  ^g  most  benevolent  sovereigns  tliat  ever  existed,  and  then  taking  such  advantage  of 
circumstances  as  to  instigate  his  mereorial  subjects  to  detlirono  him,  and  establish  a  form  of 
govemment,of  the  HoiHe  even  of  which  they  did  not  know  the  meanii^."  —  LifeofNapdeonlll., 
6j  Edward  Roth,  p.  413, 

t  There  is  here  allu^on  to  the  eflbrts  of  the  Piedmontese  to  throw  off  tlie  joke  of  Austrian 
domination.  Their  armies  were  crushed  and  annihilaled  by  the  Austrians  in  the  tfirriblo  battle 
of  Novara,  fought  on  the  23d  of  Maicb,  1849. 
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troops  formed  of  refugees  from  all  parts  of  Italy,  and  even  from  tbe  rest  of 
Europe.  His  presence,  as  may  be  ima^ned,  increased  suddenly  tlio  force 
of  the  party  of  resistance. 

"  On  the  30th  of  April,  six  thousand  of  ouv  soldiera  ■presented  themselves 
before  the  walls  of  Rome.  They  were  received  with  cannon-shot.  Some 
even,  drawn  into  a  snare,  were  taken  piisonere.*  We  all  must  monm  over 
the  blood  shed  on  that  sad  day.  That  unespected  conflict,  without  changing 
the  final  accomplishment  of  onr  enteriDrise,  has  paralyzed  our  kind  intentiona, 
and  rendered  vain  the  efibrts  of  oar  negotiators." 

The  whole  of  this  message  b  worthy  of  transcription ;  but  our  space  forbids. 
In  conclusion,  the  president  says,  "I  hope,  gentlemen,  that  what  I  have  said 
will  prove  to  you  that  my  intentions  are  conformed  to  your  own.  You  wish, 
.IS  do  I,  to  labor  for  the  happiness  of  the  people  who  have. elected  us;  for 
the  glory,  for  the  prosperity,  of  onr  country.  Tou  think,  as  do  I,  thiit  the 
best  means  of  attaining  these  ends  arc,  not  violence  and  cunning  (ruse),  but 
fii-mnoss  and  justice.  Franco  confides  itself  to  the  patriotism  of  the  membera 
of  the  Assembly.  She  hopes  that  truth  revealed  in  broad  day  from  the 
tribune  will  confound  falsehood  and  disarm  error.  The  Executive  powei-,  on 
its  part,  will  do  its  duty. 

"  I  innite  under  the  flag  of  the  Republic,  and  upon  the  platform  of  the 
Constitution,  all  men  devoted  to  the  safety  of  the  country.  I  rely  \ipon  their 
co-operation  and  upon  their  intelligence  to  enlighten  me,  upon  my  conscience 
to  conduct  me,  upon  the  protection  of  God  to  accomplish  my  mission." 

The  militaiy  pride  of  France  was  intensely  wounded  by  tho  repulse  which 
her  soldiers  had  encountered  beneath  the  walls  of  Rome.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  partisans  who  rejoiced  over  any  discomfiture  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  nation  was  united  in  the  sentiment,  that  the  diigraco  mu?t  be 
obliterated  by  victory  and  the  captui'e  of  Rome.  General  Oudinot  repaired 
to  Palo,  about  three  miles  from  Civita  Veccliia,  to  a«'ait  re-enforcemenls. 
These  were  immediately  despatched  in  large  numbers  from  Toulon.  Ri  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks,  he  found  his  force  strengthened  by  eight  regiments  of 
infantry,  one  of  cavaiiy,  and  a  train  of  siege  artiileiy. 

The  Neapolitans,  composing  in  reality  bat  a  wing  of  the  Austrian  army, 
consisting  of  nearly  nine  thousand  men,  infantry  and  cavahy,  and  fifiy-two 
gnus,  were  now  advancing  upon  Rome.  Their  intervention  was  to  rivet  the 
ch.iins  of  absolutism  upon  Rome  and  Italy.  The  ,  French  intervention 
aimed  to  secure  for  the  Papal  States,  under  the  pope,  liberid  instit:itions 
which  should  be  in  accord  with  those  which  France  was  endeavoring  to 
establish.  At  the  same  time,  a  Spanish  force  of  six  thousand  men,  ausiliary 
to  the  Neapolitans,  disembarked  at  Gaeta  to  assist  in  the  restoration  of  his 
Holiness.  France  refused  any  co-operation  with  these  forces,  reserving  the 
occupation  of  Rome  for  her  own  troops. 

*  "  In  tliis  untoward  nf&ir,  tlie  French  lost  four  officera  and  one  Iinmlred  and  eighty  men 
killed,  eleven  ofBcera  and  four  hundred  men  wounded,  and  eleven  ofScers  and  {\ve  himdred  and 
Ejsty  men  nndo  priaonci-s ;  mliilc  the  cniire  loss  on  the  side  of  tlic  Romans  was  only  three  hun- 
dred and  tn't;iity,"—^'!/i.  Hist.  1849,  p.  G23. 
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The  French  troops,  Etang  by  defeat,  were  panting  for  revenge,  anil  elam- 
orecl  to  be  led  again  against  the  foe  by  whom  they  had  been  repelled.  The 
executive  powers  of  the  Roman  Republic  were  foiinally  vested  in  three  men, 
called  the  triumvirate,  —  Mazsdni,"  Annellini,  and  Saffi ;  the  first  a  Lombard, 
the  other  two  Romans  by  birth.  The  President  of  France,  anxious  to  arrest 
if  possible  the  effusion  of  blood,  and  yet  deeming  it  essential  to  the  interests 
of  France  .that  the  Anstviana  should  not  be  permitted  to  occupy  Rome,  and 
thus  attain  the  ascendency  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Italian  Peninsula, 
sent  M.  Lefrege,  a  diplomatic  agent,  to  urge  upon  tbis  triumvirate  the  impos- 
sibility of  their  resisting  Austria,  should  France  withdraw;  that  French 
protection  would  secure  equal  rights  for  all ;  that  Austrian  domination  would 
consign  Ita]y  to  unrelenting  civil  and  ecclesiastical  absolutism.  But  these 
pacific  endeavors  were  quite  unavailing. 

The  Revolutionary  party  in  Rome  had,  in  the  mean  time,  adopted  the  most 
vigorous  measures  for  defence.  They  had  strengthened  the  walls,  mounted 
heavy  artillery  upon  the  ramparts,  and  reared  a  veiy  perfect  series  of  barri- 
cades to  defend  the  streets.  They  hoped  thus  to  be  able  to  prolong  the  con- 
test until  the  autumn,  when  the  malaria  of  the  Campagna,  a  foe  more  deadly 
than  bullet  or  sword,  would  either  destroy  the  besiegers,  or  put  them  to  flight. 
There  were  twenty  thousand  armed  men  within  the  walls,  with  two  hundred 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  ample  supplies  of  ammunilion.t  Early  in  June,  General 
Oudinot  had  twenty-eight  thousand  men  under  his  command,  with  a  train 
of  ninety  pieces  of  artillery. 

Hostilities  were  recommenced  on  the  2d  of  June.  The  siege  was  vigor- 
ously conducted,  and  the  defence  was  equally  energetic.  The  French  lost 
not  a  few  advantages  in  their  anxiety  to  conduct  the  assault  in  such  a  way  as 
nob  to  imperil  the  inestimable  treasures  of  ait  and  the  stately  monuments  of 
antiquity  with  which  the  city  abounded.  For  seventeen  days  and  nights, 
the  conflict  raged  with  great  severity;  and  yet  General  Oudinot  would  not 

•  "Mazzini,  who  wns  at  this  time,  in  reality,  Dictator  in  Kome,  was  one  of  those  rcmarkaMe 
men  wlio  tay:  piunted  by  tlieir  friencis  as  aagels,  and  by  their  enemies  as  demons.  He  was  Imcq 
in  Genoa  in  1809,  the  son  of  a  distlngtiisliefl  mother.  He  studied  for  the  law ;  bnt,  inibilring 
extreme  democratic  principles,  deyoteil  all  his  energies,  through  an  incessant  series  of  ansnc- 
cessfal  strn^les,  to  their  dissemination.  He  is  considered  a  man  of  mneh  intellectnnl  ability, 
an  eloquent  speaker  and  writer.  His  whole  life  Iios  been  spent  in  proclaiming  his  principles  by 
speech  and  pen,  and  in  organizing  rerolutionary  partiesi  He  was  a  man  of  singular  purity  of 
character,  loving  retirement,  study,  and  solitary  walfea  by  moonl^ht ;  and  would  ever  reprove  a, 
wanton  jest  or  an  indelicate  allusion,  oailo  in  hiB  presence.  Though  one  may  doubt  the  wisdom 
of  his  movements,  no  one  can  reasonably  quostiou  the  sincerity  of  his  sclf-conseemlion  to  what 
hedeemod  the  beat  interests  of  Italy."— TAo  tFai-!iiJto?jiJi  1839,  pp.  277-235.  _ 

t  "  The  Eternal  City  alone  presented  au  aeeessiblo  roUying-point  to  the  discomflted  insur- 
gents ;  and  it  was,  in  consequence,  iilled  by  iJiem.  It  was  under  t*e  command  of  the  most  noted 
leaders  fram  nil  parts  of  Italy,  —  Mamini,  Garibaldi,  and  AvcziBna.  The  fiVst  brought  to  the  cause 
the  aid  of  nnboundcd  revolutionary  enthusiasm,  devout  trust  in  human  pci-fectibUity,  consider- 
able powers  of  eloquence,  and  nnsertipulous  ambition ;  the  second  led  under  his  standard  all 
the  aiiJent  spirits  and  refugees  who  had  been  expeJIed  from  Lombardy  and  Tuscany  by  tlio  Aus- 
trian arms ;  while  the  fliird,  who  had  come  from  Genoa  with  live  hundred  followers,  and  had 
been  ciUalcd  minister  at  war,  imported  ibe  knoivlcdge  of  command  which  he  had  acquu'ed  when 
at  the  bead  of  Ui»  National  Guard  of  Genoa."  —  History  of  Earope,  h^  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  vol. 
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allow  a  single  bomb  to  be  tbrosvn  iuto  tlio  city.  Mazzini  and  tbe  Revolution- 
ary party  were  consoling  themselves  with  the  hope  that  Ledra  RoUin  and  the 
Opposition  in  France  would  be  able  to  incite  an  insurrection  which  would 
overtihrow  the  French  Government,  and  introduce  a  regime  which  would 
fevor  the  Roman  Republic  In  the  despatches  sent  to  General  Oudiiiot  by 
the  president,  the  minister  of  war  wrote, — 

"The  president  wishes  that  the  monuments  of  E«me,  which  are  the  admi- 
ration of  all  civilized  people,  should  be  honored  and  protected.  Act  bo  tliat 
art  and  history  may  not  have  occasion  to  deplore  the  ravages  inseparable  from 
a  siege.  If  you  are  forced  to  cany  the  city  by  assault,  remind  your  soldiers 
that  they  are  not  ^  war  with  the  inhabitants  of  Rome,  but  with  their  oppi'ess- 
ors  and  then-  enemies.  Bum  more  powder  if  necessary.  Put  off  the  capture 
of  the  city  a  day  or  two  to  spare  the  blood  of  our  brave  soldiers." 

On  the  2d  of  July,  a  practicable  breach  was  formed.  At  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  an  advance  bastion  was  carried  by  assault,  and  Rome  was  at  the 
mercy  of  the  conqueroi-s.  The  white  flag  of  surrender  was  hoisted  on  the 
Oastle  of  St.  Angelo.  The  Fi-ench  entered  the  city,  and  immediately  pro- 
claimed the  re-establishment  of  the  papal  authority  under  the  protection  of 
Prance.  The  triumvirate  fled  at  midnight  with  five  thousand  men,  afl;e? 
having  issued  the  following  proclamation :  — 

"Roii-urs,  —  In  the  darkness  of  the  night,  by  means  of  treason,  the  enemy 
has  set  foot  on  the  breach.  Arise,  ye  people,  in  your  might !  Destroy  liim  ! 
Fill  the  breach  with  his  carcasses !  Blast  the  enemy,  the  accursed  of  God, 
who  dare  touch  the  saci'ed  walls  of  Rome !  While  Ondinot  resorts,  to  this 
infamous  act,  France  rises  up,  and  recalls  its  troops  from  this'work  of  invasion. 
One  more  effort,  Romans,  and  your  country  is  saved  forever,  Rome,  by  its 
constancy,  regenerates  all  Europe.  In  the  name  of  your  fathers,  in  the  name 
of  your  future  hopes,  aiise,  and  give  battle.  Arise  and  conquer !  One  prayer 
to  tbe  God  of  battles,  one  thought  to  your  faithful  brethren,  one  hand  to  your 
arms !  Every  man  becomes  a  hero.  This  day  decides  the  fate  of  Rome  and 
of  the  Republic.  "Mazzini,  Anhellini,  Saffi." 

This  was  an  eloquent  though  scarcely  an  appropriate  utterance  for  leaders 
on  the  rapid  retreat.  There  was  some  ground  for  the  assertion,  that  "  France 
rises  up,  and  recalls  her  troops  from  this  invasion,"  In  the  preamble  to  the 
French  Constitution  which  the  Assembly  had  drawn  np,  it  was  declared, — 

"  The  Republic  respects  all  foreign  nationalities  in  the  same  manner  as  she 
expects  her  own  to  be  respected.  She  undertakes  no  war  with  the  idea  of 
pei-sonal  ^grandizement,  and  will  never  employ  her  strength  against  the 
liberty  of  any  nation." 

Those  who  hoped  that  the  French  army  had  marched  to  the  protection  of 
the  revolutionary  government  in  Rome,  and^not  to  its  overthrow,  were  exceed- 
ingly indignant  in  view  of  the  measures  of  the  government,  and  appealed  to 
the  above  preamble  as  proof  that  the  president  had  violated  his  trust.  They 
consequently,  in  accordance  with  French  democratic  custom,  called  upon  ths 
mob  of  Paris  to  rise  in  insurrection,  and  obtain  redress  by  a  revolntion.    In 
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contemplation  of  t!iis  movement,  the  Socialists  had  conatrainocl  tlieir  cindi- 
dates  for  election  to  the  Assembly  to  eabscribe  a  declaration  containing  the 
following  sentiments :  — 

"  The  MepiibKo  is  above  any  majorities.  If  the  constitution  is  violated, 
the  representatives  of  the  people  should  be  the  first  to  set  an  example  of 
armed  resistance.  The  employment  of  the  forees  of  France  against  any 
people  is  a  crime,  and  a  violation  of  the  constitution.  France  is  bound  to 
give  succor  to  every  people  combating." 

The  clubs  and  the  radical  newspapers  reiterated  this  ciy  against  the  govern- 
ment, denouncing  it  in  the  severest  terms  for  its  inteiTSntion  in  favor  of  tho 
pontiff,  and  striving  to  arouse  the  popnlnco  of  Paris  to  a  new  revolution. 
The  following,  from  a  published  speech  in  one  of  these  clubs,  will  show  the 
spirit  of  the  hour :  — 

"A  contest-is  commencing.  It  will  be  tenible.  Treason  is  consummated. 
They  are  about  to  assassinate  the  Roman  Republic.  We  are  entitled  to  say 
so  to  a  functionaiy  who  has  betrayed  the  Republic ;  and  Bonaparte  is  that 
functionally.  Lonis  XVI.  conspired,  and  little  time  elapsed  between  the 
return  fi'om  Varennes  and  its  expiation."* 

The  "  Yraie  Rdpnblique  "  addressed  its  readei-s  in  the  following  strain : 
"The  Mountain  will  come  to  the  tribune  to  proclaim  the  dethronement.  High 
treason  has  been  committed.  The  right  of  dethronement  has  ai-isen.  To 
oppose  that  right  would  be  to  teap  in  pieces  the  constitntion,  destroy  the 
Republic,  and  abdicate  by  the  veiy  act  the  sovereignty  of  the  people." 

"  The  minister,"  exclaimed  Ledru  RoUin  in  the  Assembly,  "  who  ordered  an 
expedition  to  Rome,  and  who  did  not  direct  it  to  act  for  the  interest  of  the 
Roman  Republic,  shall  henceforth  bear  a  mark  of  blood  on  his  forehead.  The 
constitntion  has  been  violated.  We  shall  defend  it  by  every  means  in  our 
power,  —  even  with  amis." 

In  accordance  with  these  viewS,  M.  Ledra  Rollin  presented  to  the  Assem- 
bly, on  the  10th  of  June,  an  act  of  accnsation,  signed  by  one  hundred  and 
twenty-three  of  the  members,  ag^nst  the  president  and  his  ministry.  Bat 
this  very  Assembly  had  voted  to  send  the  expedition  to  Rome,  and  had  fur- 
nished it  abundantly  with  supplies.  The  act  of  accusation  was  rejected  by  a 
lai^e  majority,  Ledru  Rollin  and  his  associates,  donbtless,  knew  that  it  waild 
be.  The  measure  was  intended  merely  as  the  fli'st  step  to  rouse  the  populace 
to  an  bsnrrection.  The  eonspiratoi-s,  through  the  clubs  and  the  radical  jour- 
nals, put  all  their  machinery  for  rousing  the  mob  in  active  operation.  The 
pensive,  silent,  indomitable  president,  in  his  cabinet  at  the  £lysee,  bad  his  eye 
constantly  npon  them.  He  soon  satisfied  France  that  tLe  destinies  of  the 
realm  wore  no  longer  intrusted  to  a  Louis  Philippe  or  a  Louis  XVI. 

On  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  June,  an  immense  throng  began  to  gather  on 
the  Boulevard,  near  the  Chateao  d'Ean.  All  Paris  undei-stood  what  it  meant, 
and  held  its  breath  in  suspense.  Who  conld  tell  when  or  how  such  a  confla- 
gi-ation  would  be  estinguished?  The  throng  soon  assumed  the  aspect  of  a 
resistless  insui'recticn.    It  was  obsentd  that  the  whole  body  of  the  S 

*  Club  Roisin,  Tuubour^'  St.  Aiitolne,  No.  169. 
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of  the  Fiiubourg  St.  Aiitoiiie  and  of  thu  Fiiubourg  St.  JIarceau  were  in  the 
ranks.  As  they  marohed  along  the  Boulevards,  towards  the  Chamber  of  Dep- 
uties, they  shoated,  "We  are  going  to  finish  with  Bonaparte  and  the  National 
Assembly ! "  * 

General  Changamler  was  in  command  of  the  armed  force  of  Paris.  With 
five  regiments,  including  infantry  and  cavalry,  lie  quietly,  and  almost  unob- 
served, took  hia  station  in  the  Rue  de  Richelieu,  which  euteis  the  Boulevard 
at  right,  angles.  When  one-half  of  the  column  of  insurgents  had  passed,  he 
suddenly  issued  from  his  retreat,  and  falling  perpendicularly  upon  the  flank  of 
the  column,  without  any  difficulty,  and  without  any  etra^le,  cut  it  in  two; 
then  wheeling  to  the  right  and  left,  with  his  forces  rapidly  accumulating  from 
his  rear,  he  advanced  in  both  directions  at  the  pas  de  charge.  Bayonets  and 
bullets  were  ready  to  be  employed  if  it  were  needful;  but  it  was  not  needful. 
The  insurgents  fled  in  all  directions  like  sheep  before  hounds.  lu  a  few 
moments  the  streets  were  cleared,  without  firing  a  gun  or  shedding  a  drop  of 
blood.  A  shout  of  derisive  laughter  echoed  along  the  streets  of  Paiis  as  the 
citizens  rejoiced  over  this  sudden  and  comical  dispersion  of  the  threatened 
terror-t 

M.  Ledru  Rohm  and  twenty-five  of  the  most  determined  of  his  confederates, 
who  had  met  to  oigamze  a  provisional  government,  took  refuge  in  the  Conser- 
vatoire des  Arts  et  dea  Metiers,  in  the  Rue  St.  Martin.  As  the  troops 
approached,  the  insuigents  threw  themselves  out  of  the  windows,  and  took  to 
fiiglit ;  and  Ledru  Rollin  succeeded  in  escaping  to  England,  t 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  all  was  quiet.  The  president,  accompanied 
by  his  staff,  rode  along  the  whole  length  of  the  Boulevards.  He  was  loudly 
cheered  by  the  people,  who  were  rejoiced  in  being  thus  rescued  from  the  ter- 
rible scenes  of  revolution.  The  following  proclamation  was  the  next  morning 
extensively  placarded  throughout  Paris :  — 

"  proct.aiiaTiox  of  the  pi:  k  3  IDE  is' t  of  the  eepublic  to  the  people. 
"^Lrsee,  June  13,  1849. 

"  Some  factious  men  dare  again  to  ifuse  the  standard  of  revolt  against  a 
government  legitimate,  since  it  is  the  product  of  universal  suffrage.  They 
aciiuse  me  of  having  violated  the  constitution,  —  me,  who  have  endured  for 
six  months,  without  being  moved,  their  injuries,  their  oalumnieS,  their  pi'ovo- 
cations.     The  majority  of  the  Assembly  is  the  object  of  their  outrages.     Tlie 

*  "  There  were  two  manifesKies  placarded  throughout  Paris  by  tlie  leaders  of  the  insun'cction. 
The  fical,  whicli  was  signed  hy  a  hundred  of  the  representaliveB  who  belonged  to  the  Socialist 
and  estreme  Democrado  party,  declared  that  the  term  of  the  praaident,  of  the  ministry,  and  of  a 
majority  of  the  Assembly,  had  licon  brought  to  an  end  by  the  Soman  expedidon. 

"  The  second  was  as  foUows :  '  T!ia  President  of  the  Itepublio,  and  the  ministers,  are  without 
the  pale  of  the  constituiion.  That  pact  of  the  Assembly  which  hy  voting  has  rendered  itself  their 
accomplice  is  also  without  the  pale  of  the  constifution.  National  Gnards,  afisol  Let  the  work- 
shops bo  closed  1  Our  brethren  of  the  army,  remember  that  you  are  citizens,  and,  as  such,  that 
your  first  duty  is  to  delfend  the  constitution  1  Let  the  entire  people  rise  I' "  —  fli'sdJirepo/iViirueei 
pap«laiiv  dii  Prince  Loaii  Napoleon,  par  limile  Marco  (fe  St.  Hitaire,  p.  2?0. 

t  Moniteur,  June  14,  1849. 

t  Moniteor,  June  15,  1849. 
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accusation  brought  agaLnst  me  is  only  a  pretext;  and  the  proof  is,  that  those 
who  attack  me  now  pursued  me  with  the  same  liatred,  the  same  injustice, 
when  the  people  of  Paris  nominated  me  as  their  representative,  and  the  people 
of  Frauce  as  President  of  the  Republic. 

"  This  system  of  agitation  maintains  in  the  countiy  uneasiness  aud  mistrust, 
which  engender  misery.  It  must  cease.  It  is  time  that  the  good  slionld  be 
re-assured,  and  that  the  wicked  should  ti'emble.  The  Republic  has  no  enemies 
more  implacable  than  the  men,  who,  perpetuating  disorder,  force  us  to  change 
France  into  a  vast  camp,  and  our  projects  for  amelioration  and  progress  into 
preparations  for  conflict  and  defence. 

"Elected  by  the  nation,  the  6ause  which  I  defend  is  youi-s  r  it  is  that  of 
your  fiinliliea  as  of  your  property,  that  of  the  poor  as  of  the  rich,  that  of  entire 
civilization.     I  shall  recoil  before  nothing  in  order  to  make  it  triumph. 
"  Louis  Napoleos  Boka! 


This  utter  faiiure  to  force  upon  France  extreme  Socialistic  and  Democratic 
principles  so  strengthened  the  arm  of  power,  that  it  was  enabled,  with  but 
slight  opposition,  to  suppress  the  revolutionary  clubs,  aud  so  fai-  to  cm'b  the 
license  of  the  press  as  to  impose  a  penalty  upon  any  endeavor  to  incite  the 
citizens  to  revolt,  or  to  dissuade  the  soldiers  from  sustaining  the  established 
government. 
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THE   WAR   OF   THE   ASSEMBLY   AGAIKST   THE   PRESIDENT. 

Speech  at  Cliaitrts,  at  Amiens,  Angers.  Kantcs.  —  Sketch  of  Eonchamp.  —  Speech  at  Koiieii.  — 
The  Workman  at  Elbenf.  —  Ineidont  atFixin.  —  Speaeh  at  Sipctnay.  —  A^irs  at  Eome. — 
Letter  to  the  President  of  the  Assembly, — Keftisoea  in  Paris.  —  tJoivorsal  SuHraso  sus- 
pended, —  Socialist  Triumpli.  —  Speecli  of  Thiers.  —  Salary  of  the  Presidont.  —  Comliination 
agninst  him,  —  His  Impbrtnrbahle  Serenity. 

JjBOTJT  a  fortnight  after  the  quelling  of  the  Socialistic  iiisurrec- 
]  tion  ill  Paris  and  in  Lyons  (where  the  conspirators  had  also 
roused  tlio  populace,  and  instigated  a  bloody  conflict),  the  pres- 
ident took  a  short  tour  through  some  of  the  provinces.  His . 
strength  lay  in  the  millions-of  the  rural  population,  and  he  ^'aa 
everywhere  received  with  great  enthusiasm.  The  brief  speeches 
which  he  made  on  these  occasions,  seldom  more  than  two  minutes  in  length, 
were  models  for  such  addresses.  At  Chartves,  Jie  said,  on  the  Ctli  of  July, 
1849,— 

"  I  thank  the  mayor  for  the  words  which  he  has  nttered ;  and  I  offer  a  toast 
to  tlie  city  of  Cliaitres,  where  I  have  received  a  welcome  so  kind  and  so  cor- 
dial. I  am  happy  to  Tiait  this  city,  which  recalls  two  grand  epochs,  two  grand 
souvenirs,  of  our  history.  It  was  at  Chartres  that  St.  Bernard  preached  the 
second  crusade, — magnificent  idea  of  the  middle  age, — which  rescued  France 
fi'oni  domestic  broils,  aotl  elevated  the  cultivation  of  faith  abo^'C  material 
interests. 

"  It  was  also  at  Chartres  that  Henry  IV.  was  crowned.  It  was  here  that 
he  mai-ked  the  close  often  years  jof  civil  war,  in  coming  to  demand  of  religion 
to  bless  the  rettira  of  peace  and  concord.  And  to-day  it  is  still  to  faith  and  to 
conciliation  that  it  is  necessary  to  appeal,  —  to  fiiith,  which  sustains  ns,  and  en- 
ables ns  to  bear  all  the  afilictions  of  life;  to  conciliation,  which  aitgments  onr 
strength,  and  leads  us  to  hope  for  a  happier  future.  I  offer,  thcTi, '  To  Faith, 
to  Oondliation,  to  the  Gitij  of  Ohartres!''" 

At  Amiens,  which  was  essentially  a  Legitimist  town,  he  was  greeted  with 
the  warmest  enthusiasm  by  the  population.  It  was  the  16th  of  July.  The 
president  said,  — 

"The  flattering  and  enthnsiaslie  welcome  I  receive  touches  me  profoundly. 
I  have  done  so  little  for  my  country,  that  I  am  at  tlie  sa;ae  time  gi'atifiod  and 
confused  by  this  ovation.  I  attiibute  it,  also,  mnch  more  to  my  name  than  to 
myself.     France  knew,  in  giving  me  her  suffrages,  that  that  name  r 
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not  oiily  war  and  victory,  but  laucli  more,  —  order  and  peace.  Tlie  city  of 
Amiens,  particularly,  was  eoavineed  of  lliis, — this  city,  which,  in  the  mii3st  of 
a  European  conflagration,  has  seen  within  these  wSlIs,  and  even  in  the  hall 
where  we  ai-e  now  assembled,  the  signingof  that  famous  treaty,  which,  in  1802, 
was  designed  to  conciliate  thS  interests  of  the  two  most  civilized  nations  in. 
the  world.  The  single  idea  of  the  peace  of  the  empire  will  pass  to  posterity 
under  the, name  of  the  city  of  Amiens.  It  is,  then,  to  tlya  remembrance  that 
I  attiibnte  a  reception  truly  triumphal.  Ton  wish  for  peace,  —  but  a  glorious 
peace,  fei'tile  in  benefits  at  home  and  in  influence  abroad.  '  To  J^eace,  to  the 
CiPi/  of  Amiens!^'" 

On  tlie  22d  of  July,  the  prince  entered  the  village  of  Ham,  io  whose 
vicinity  rose  the  gloomy  wiUls  of  the  castle  where  he  had  endured  six  years 
of  captivity.    In  response  to  the  address  of  the  mayor,  he  said, — 

"I  am  profoundly  moved  by  the  affectionate  reception  with  which  I  have 
been  greeted  by  your  feUow-citizens ;  but,  believe  me,  I  have  npt  come  to 
Ham  from  pride,  but  from  gratitude.  My  heai-t  impelled  me  to  thank  the 
inhabitants  of  this  village  and  of  its  environs  for  all  the  marks  of  sympathy 
which  they  unceasingly  gave  me  daring  my  misfortunes, 

"To-day,  when,  elected  by  entire  France,  I  have  become  the  legitimate 
chief  of  this  great  nation,  I  cannot  take  pride  in  a  captivity  which  was 
caused  by  an  attack  upon  a  regular  government.  When  we  see  how  revolu- 
tions the  most  just  draw  evils  after  them,  we  can  scarcely  appreciate  the 
audacity  of  having  wiahed  to  assume  upon  one's  self  the  responsibility  of 
a  change.  I  do  not  complin,  then,  of  having  expiated  here,  by  an  imprison- 
ment of  six  years,  my  temerity  against  the  laws  of  my  country ;  and  it  is 
with  satisfaction,  that,  in  these  places  in  which  I  have  snffered,  I  propose  to 
you  a  toast  in  honor  of  the  men  who  are  deteiToined,  in  spite  of  their  con- 
victions, to  respect  established  institutions."  • 

At  Angei-s,  on  the  same  day,  the  president  said,  "  In  passing  through  your 
city  in  the  midst  of  the  acclanmiions  of  the  people,  I  have  asked  myself 
what  I  have  done  to  merit  a  i-eceptiou  so  fluttering,  so  enthusiastic.  It  Is  not 
only  because  I  am  the  nephew  of  the  man  who  caused  all  our  civil  dissensions 
to  cease  that  you  receive  me  with  so  much  kindness :  for  I  cannot  do  for  you 
what  the  eraperor  has  done ;  I  have  neither  his  genius  nor  his  power,  Bnt 
your  acclamations  explain  themselves,  since  I  represent  the  system  of 
moderation  and  conciliation  inaugurated  by  the  Republic,  —  that  system  which 
consists  in  implanting  in  France,  not  that  savage  liberty  which  permits  each 
one  to  do  what  be  ivill,  but  that  liberty  of  civilized  people  which  permits 
each  one  to  do  whatever  may  not  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity. Under  all  regimes,  there  are,  I  know,  oppressors  and  oppressed; 
bat,  so  long  as  I  am  President  of  the  Republic,  there  shall  be  no  ojipressed 
party.  There  is  »io  city  which  will  comprehend  and  defend  with  more 
devotion'  than  Angers  this  wise  policy,  which  we  wish   to  make   triumph- 


•  Ln  politiiine  imp&iale  Expose'e  pnr  Ics  Diacours  et  ProclainationB  do  VEmpereur  Ka- 
polAjnlll.  depuis  le  lOUecembre,  1S18,  p.  30. 
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He  reached  Nantes  on  the  SOtli  of  July,  anil,  in  the  following  address, 
responded  to  the  welcome  he  received:  "The  jonraey  I  have  made  to  come 
here  to  you  will  remain  profoundly  engraven  in  my  heait;  for  it  has  hetm 
fertile  in  remembrances  and  in  hope.  It  is  not  withoat  emotion  that  I  have 
seen  the  majestic  rive]-,  behind  which  the  last  glftrious  battalions  of  our  gi-and 
anny  took  refuge.*  It  is  not  without  emotion  that  I  arrest  my  steps  with 
respect  before  the  tojpb  of  Bonchamp.  It  is  not  without  emotion,  that  to-day, 
seated  in  the  midst  of  you,  I  find  myself  in  presence  of  the  statue  of 
Cambronne-t  All  these  remembrances,  so  nobly  appreciated  by  you,  prove  to 
me,  that,  if  fate  had  so  willed,  we  might  still  be  the  great  nation  through  our 

"But  theie  is  to  diy  %  glo  y  (quilly  gr'inl  it  is  to  "ppwe  oursehes  to  ill 
civil  war  and  to  ill  foieign  wni  and  to  1  Lcomc  g  i,\t  through  oui  mlu  tiy 
and  our  commeice  You  see  this  toiest  of  mists  which  Knguiahes  here  in 
your  port.  It  wiits  but  assistance  to  bear  to  the  enis  tf  the  earth  the 
Lir  civilization  Let  us  l"e  united  kt  ua  foi^ct  nil  ciuses  of 
t  aa  bt,  devoted  to  order  an1  to  the  grand  mteiesti  of  out 
conntiy;  and  soon  we  shall  jgim  be  the  great  nitian  by  itts  bymdistiy  in! 
by  commerce  The  city  of  Nantes,  which  has  leceiied  me  so  kindlj  to-day 
is  deeply  inteiestel  in  this  question  foi  it  is  deitined  bj  its  position  to 
att^n  the  highest  degree  of  (.ommercial  piospenty 

The  presidL  it  in  this  address  allnde"*  to  the  tomb  of  Bonchamp  The 
allusion  merits  special  notice  One  of  the  saddest  things  in  history  11  to  see 
the  noblest  of  men  in  civii  stiife  arrayed  against  each  othei  sinceielj  con 
scientiously,  even  pi-ajeifully  contendintj  unto  death  each  believing  tiat  he 
is  atniggUug  toi  Gol  and  the  ngbt  This  should  mel>  teach  ua  a  le  son  f 
charity. 

General  Boncbamj  was  one  of  the  most  listinguishe  I  of  the  Rojalist 
leadei-s  in  the  wa:  of  La  Vendee.  His  oharaotei  was  so  puie  and  elevated, 
that  it  commanded  universal  reveienoe.  As  he  took  leave  of  his  young  and 
weeping  wife  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  troops  in  defence  of  the 
king  against  the  Reptihlic,  he  said  to  her,  — 

"  Summon  to  your  aid  all  your  courage ;  redouble  your  patience  and 
resign.ation :  you  will  have  need  for  the  exercise  of  all  these  virtues.  We 
mast  not  deceive  oni-selves  :  we  can  look  to  no  recompense  in  this  world  for 
what  we  ai-e  to  aufier.  All  it  could  offer  would  he  beneath  the  pniity  of  o  n 
motives  and  the  sanctity  of  our  cause.  We  must  never  expect  human  glotv 
civil  strife  affords  none.  We  shall  see  oar  houses  burned;  we  shall  be  \  luq 
dered,  proscribed,  outi-aged,  calumniated,  perhaps  massacred.  L(,t  ns  thank 
God  for  enabling  us  to  foresee  the  worst,  since  that  presage  by  douhlmo 
the  merit  of  our  actions,  will  enable  ua  to  •  anticipate  the  heavenly  reward 

*  After  the  awM  disaster  of  Waterloo,  the  fragment  of  the  army,  forty  thousand  strong, 
imder  Marshal  Davonst,  porBued  liv  neaily  a  million  of  the  allies,  took  refuge  hohind  tho  Loire. 

t  Genei'fll  Cambronne  was  one  of  the  most  distinj^uished  soldiers  of  the  empire.  He  was 
called  t3ie  first  grenadier  of  France,  At  Waterloo,  ha  was  in  command  of  tJie  chasseurs  of  tlie 
Imperiiil  Gnaid,  and  gave  tho  celebrated  answer  to  the  British  proposal  of  capitulation,  —  "  The 
Guard  diea :  it  does  not  sUTTender." 
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which  awaits  those  who  are  courageous  in  adversity  and  constant  in  suifering. 
Let  us  raise  onr  eyes  and  oar  thoughts  to  heaven  :  it  is  there  that  we  shall 
find  a  guide  which  cannot  mislead,  a  force  which  cannot  be  shaken,  an  eternal 
reward  for  transitory  grief." 

In  the  tei-rible  battle  of  Oholet,  on  the  17th  of  October,  1793,  GEenernl 
Bonehamp  was  moftiilly  wounded.  As  his  life  was  fast  ebbing  away,  he 
seemed  to  be  greatly  sustiuned  by  the  consolations  of  religion.  Two  vener- 
able ecclesir.sticB  soothed  his  dying  houi-s. 

"Tes,"  said' be,  "I  dare  to  hope  for  the  divine  mercy,.  I  have  not  acted 
from  pride,  or  the  desire  of  a  glory  which  perishes  in  eternity.  I  have  tried 
only  to  overturn  the  rale  of  impiety  and  of  blood,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
restore  the  throne :  but  I  have,  at  least,  defended  the  cause  of  my  God,  my 
king,  and  my  country ;  and  He  has  in  mercy  enabled  me  to  pardon  "  —  Here 
bis  voice  faltered ;  and  in  another  moment  his  soul  was  with  God. 

The  scenes  of  hon-or  which  ensued  as  the  victorious  Republicans  swept  the 
country  with  fire  and  with  blood  cannot  here  be  described.  Neither  age  nor 
sex  was  spared.  Demons  could  scarcely  have  been  more  merciless.  Doubtless 
many  of  the  offieera  wonld  have  arrested  these  horrors  if  they  could.  Bla- 
dame  Boncliamp  was  concealed  for  seveva!  days  in  the  thick  foliage  of  an 
oak-tree,  with  hev  little  girl,  almost  an  infant.  "A  cough  or  a  cry  from  the 
infant,"  says  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  "would  have  betrayed  them  both;  but 
the  little  ci-eature,  though  safiering  under  a  painful  malady,  never  uttered  a 
groan.  Both  mother  and  child  frequently  slept  in  peace  for  hours,  wJien  the 
bayonets  of  their  pursuers  wei-e  visible  through  the  opening  leaves.  At  night, 
when  the  enemy  were  «sleep,  the  little  children  of  the  cottagers  brought 
them  provisions." 

.  At  last,  she  was  arrested  and  imprisoned.  'After  a  long  captivity,  her  little 
daughter,  then  but  six  years  of  age,  was  sent  to  the  Revolutionary  Tribnnal, 
with  a  petition  in  behalf  of.her  captive  mother.  The  artiess  chdd  enteied 
the  presence  of  the  judges,  and  presented  the  paper,  saying,  in  lisping  accents, 
"I  have  come  to  ask  a  pardon  for  my  mamma."  Even  these  stein  judge"! 
were  moved;  and  one  of  them, looking  at  the  paper,  and  seeing  the  name  of 
Bonehamp,  said,  "Well,  we  will  give  you  a  pardon  if  you  will  sing  one  of 
your  best  songs."  They  knew  how  much  she  had  cheered  tlie  pnsonei-^  by 
her  sweet  singing.  With  this,  the  child  commenced  in  a  loud  and  very 
cliarming  voice  to  sing  the  words  which  she  had  heard  from  sixty  thousand 
men  on  the  field  of  battle,  — 

"  Vi™,  yivelp  Eoi! 
A  tias  la  Ri!pubiiilno." 

The  wmplicity  of  tlie  child  disarmed  the  wrath  of  the  judges.  They 
granted  the  pardon,  after  making  some  severe  remarks  upon  the  detestable 
education  which  the  fanatical  Royalists  gave  to  their  children,*  Louis  Napo- 
leon, the  President  of  the  Republic,  visited  the  tomb  of  the  Royalist  martyr, 
Bonehamp,  with  emotion  and  veneration, 

*  Beattchamp's  Hist,  des  Gnerres  de  la  Vendee,  vol.  ii.  pp.  2(i7,  Sx. 
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At  Saumur,  on  the  31st  of  July,  the  president  sakl,  "  Of  all  the  cities  which 
I  have  visited  since  my  departure  fi'om  Paris,  Saumur  is  not  tlie  largest;  but 
it  is  not  tlie  least  impoi-tatit :  for  it  is  not  only  by  its  admirable  position  and 
by  its  commei-ce  that  it  is  distinguished ;  but  it  is  still  more  so  by  its  patriot- 
ism. This  sentiment  is  cherished  by  the  celebrated  school  established  within 
its  Willis ;  for  in  this  establishment,  where  such  good  officers  are  formed,  one 
not  only  learna  how  to  mount  a  horse, Ijut  those  habits  of  discipline,  of  order, 
and  of  subordination,  are  acquired,  which  constitute  the  good  soldier  as  well 
as  the  good  citizen. 

"  Here  the  mihtary  spirit  still  remains  in  all  its  force ;  and  may  God  be 
praised  that  it  ia  not  likely  to  be  extinguished!  Never  foi'get  that  this  mili- 
tary spijit  is,  in  times  of  crisis,  the  safegaard  of  the  connti-y.  In  the  first 
I'evolution,  the  emperor  said,  that  while,  in  the  interior,  all  parties  destroyed 
and  dishonored  each  other  reciprocally  by  their  excesses,  the  national  honor 
took  refage  in -our  armies.  Let  us  consecrate  all  our  effiirts,  that  we  may 
guard  intact,  aud  that  we  may  still  develop,  that  military  spirit ;  for  be 
assured,  that,  if  the  products  of  the  arts  and  the  sciences  merit  our  adinii-ation, 
there  is  something  which  merits  it  still  more  ;  and  that  is  the  »jligion  of  duty, 
—  fidelity  to  the  flag," 

The  president  arrived  at  Tours  on  the  1st  of  August.  In  response  to 
the  enthusiastic  greeting  which  he  there  received,  he  said,-  "  I  ought  firet 
to  thank  the  city  of  Tours  for  the  cordial  welcome  it  has  given  me ;  but  I 
ought  also  to  eay  that  the  acclamations  of  which  I  am  the  object  affect  me 
more  than  they  elate  me.  I  have  too  well  known  misfortune  not  to  be 
sheltered  from  the  enticements  of  prosperity.  I  have  not  come  to  you 
with  any  mental  reserve,  but  to  show  myself  as  I  am,  and  not?  ns  calumny 
represents  me. 

"It  has  been  pretended,  it  is  still  pretended,  in  Paris,  that  the  government 
meditates  a  surprise  similar  to  that  of  the  18th  Bramaire.  But  are  we  now 
in  the  same  circumstances  ?  Have  foreign  armies  invaded  our  territory  ?  Is 
Fi-ance  torn  by  civil  war?  Are  there  eighty  thousand  families  in  exile?  Are 
there  a  hundred  thousand  families  outlawed  by  edicts  regai-dlng  the  suspected? 
In  short,  is  law  without  vigor,  and  authority  without  strength  ?  No :  we  are 
not  in  a  condition  which  reqiures  such  heroic  remedies.  In  my  eyes,  France 
can  be  compared  to  a  ship,  which,  after  having  been  tossed  by  tempests, 
has  at  length  found  a  hai'bor  more  or  less  iavorable,  but  where  it  has  cast 
anchor. 

"In  such  a  case  it  is  necessary  to  repair  the  ship,  restore  its  ballast, 
strengthen  its  masts  and  its  sails,  before  again  encountering  the  perils  of  the 
open  se.a.  Our  laws  may  be  more  or  less  defective;  but  they  ai-e  susceptible 
of  improvement.  Have  faith,  then,  in  the  future,  without  dreaming  of  cmq^^ 
cTelat  or  of  insurrections.  Covps  d'etat  )iave  no  pi-etext ;  InsuiTectio'is  have 
no  chance  of  success.  Scarcely  can  they  comjnence  ere  they  will  be  re- 
pressed. Have  confidence  in  the  National  Assembly,  and  in  your  chief  magis- 
trates, the  elect  of  the  nation  ;  aud,  above  all,  confide  in  the  Supreme  T>inij, 
who  Is  still  the  protector  of  France." 
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On  tlie  11th  of  Angast,  he  reached  Rouen.  His  address  there  was  as 
follows :  "  The  more  I  visit  the  prineipd  cities  of  France,  the  ino^-e  strong 
is  ray  conviction  that  all  the  elements  of  public  prosperity  ai-e  to  be  found  in 
the  country.  What  is  it,  then,  which  prevents  to-day  our  prosperity  li-om 
developing  itself  and  beaiing  its  fruits  ?  Permit  me  to  tell  you.  It  is  because 
it  is  the  peculiarity  of  our  epoch  to  suffer  ourselves  to  be  seduced  by  chimeras, 
instead  of  attaching  oui-selves  to  reality.  Gentlemen,  I  said  in  my  message, 
'The  more  obvious  the  evils  of  society  are,  the  more  certain  spirits  are 
inclined  to  plunge  into  the  mysticism  of  theories.' 

"But  what  is  the  difficulty?  It  is  not  enough  to  say, 'Adore  that  which 
you  have  hitherto  buraed,  and  bum  that  which  you  have  adored  during  so 
many  ages.'  It  is  necessary  to  give  society  more  of  calmness  and  stability; 
and.jis  a  man  has  said  whom  Finance  esteems,  and  whom  yoii  all  here  love, — 
M.  Thiol's,  — '  the  ti-ue  genius  of  om'  epoch  consists  in  simple  good  sense.' 

"  It  is  pai-ticularly  in  this  beautiful  city  of  Rouen  that  good  sense  i-eigns. 
I  owe  to  it  unanimity  of  suffl-^es  on  the  10th  of  December ;  for,  gentlemen, 
you  have  well  judged  in  thinking  that  the  nephew  of  the  man  who  has  done 
so  much  to  estabhsh  society  upon  its  natural  foundations  could  have  no  idea 
of  casting  this  society  into  the  billows  of  theories. 

"I  am  also,  gentlemen,  happy  to  be  able  to  thank  you  for  the  one  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  votes  which  you  have  given  me.  I  am  happy  to  find 
myself  in  this  beautiful  city  of  Rouen  which  contains  within  itself  the  germs 
of  so  much  wealth:  and  I  have  admired  these  hills,  decorated  with  the 
treasures  of  agriculture ;  I  have  admu'ed  this  river,  which  bears  afar  all  the 
products  of  your  industry. 

"  In  fine,  I  have  not  been  less  impressed  with  the  aspect  of  the  statue  of 
the  great  Corneille.  Do  you  know  what  that  proves  to  me  ?  It  is  that  yon 
are  not  only  devoted  to  the  grand  interests  of  commerce,  but  that  you  have 
aJso  admiration  for  all  that  is  noble  in  letters,  arts,  and  sciences."* 

The  addresses  which  were  made  to  the  president  on  this  tour  wei-e  so  flat- 
tering, that  he  could  entertain  no  doubt  that  the  masscH  of  the  people  were 
cordially  enlisted  in  his  support.  At  Rouen,  the  mayor,  in  allusion  to  the  act 
of  Napoleon  I.  on  the  18th  Brumaire,  Mhen  he  overthrew  the  Directory  and 
established  the  Consulate,  aaic!,  — 

"  In  the  name  of  the  city  of  Rouen,  whose  industrious  population  owes  so 
much  to  Napoleon,  t  offer  a  toast  to  that  great  memory,  which,  on  the  10th 
of  December,  blazed  out  for  us  like  a  lightliouae  in  a  storm :  'To  Napoleon ; 
to  his  nephew,  who  is  also  called  to  save  France  and  civilization,  and  who 
well  justifies  our  best  hopes,'" 

At  Elbeuf,  a  blouse-clad  workman  thus  addressed  the  president  in  behalf 
of  his  comrades:  "Monsieur  le  President,  you  do  not  like  long  discoui-ses, 
and  we  operatives  cannot  make  them  :  so  your  wishes  aiid  our  ability  square 
wonderfully.    Peraiit  us,  then,  only  to  express  in  a  few  words  how  gratifying 

*  The  aliove  addresses  will  all  be  found  la  La  politique  imperiale  Expos^e  par  los  Discours 
et  Proclamations  de  I'Emperoni:  Napol&n  III.  depuis  le  10  decembre,  1848,  jusqii'oo  jniUet, 
1965. 
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your  visit  is  to  us,  aiiJ  to  say  that  it  fills  us  with  joy.  On  the  lOtli  of  Decem- 
ber, our  shops  were  deserted,  our  sufferings  were  uncared  for.  The  national 
wilt  places  you  at  the  head  of  the  state;  and  this  happy  inspiration  brings 
back,  together  with  order  and  confidence,  the  industrial  activity  which  enables 
us  to  live.  Labor  has  already  produced  some  improvement  in  our  condition. 
We  tliank  you  for  this,  and  we  trast  in  you  for  the  future ;  for  we-know  that 
our  lot  interests  you,  aud  deeply  engages  your  attention.  In  return  for  what 
you  have  done,  for  what  you  will  do,  accept,  Mr.  President,  our  profound 
gratitude ;  and  rely,  we  beg  of  you,  on  oar  hands  and  our  hearts." 

The  Prince  Preadent,  cordially  grasping  the  baud  of  the  honest  workmau, 
replied,  "I  am  much  moved  with  the  words  with  which  you  address  me  in  the 
n'une  of  the  operatives  of  Elbeuf.  You  do  not  deceive  youreelf  in  supposing 
thit  the  working-classes  possess  my  deepest  solicitude.  My  efforts  shalUbe 
eonstintlj  directed  to  improve  their  condition."' 

In  the  little  village  of  F  x  ne  Dijon,  a  veteran  ofiicer  of  the  empire  — 
M  Noizot  — had  rea  el  i  mon  n  ent  to  the  memory  of  the  emperor.  Louis 
Napoleon  visited  the  mon  ment  HI  Noizot  inconsiderately  availed  himself  of 
the  opportunity  to  sol  c  t  of  the  P  mce  President,  amnesty  in-  favor  of  M. 
Guinard,  one  of  the  condemne  1  of  the  13th  of  June.  The  response  of  Louis 
Napoleon  shows  hia  res>pect  foi  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  that  Assembly 
which  had  proved  itself  so  hostile  to  him, 

"When  I  came,"  said  the  piiuce,  "guided  by  a  religious  sentiment,  to  visit 
the  monument  erected  to  the  martyr  of  St.  Helena,  I  wished  to  reudei'  hom- 
age to  the  respectful  devotion  whicli  had  conceived  the  project,  and,  above 
all,  to  the  thought  which  has  placed  the  monument  in  the  bosom  of  this 
Burgundy,  where  one  saw,  in  1814,  so  much  hei-oLsm  for  the  defence  of  the 
emperor,  or  rather  for  the  defence  of  the  rights  of  the  French  people,  —  of 
the  rights  of  all  the  peoples,  of  which  he  was,  till  the  end,  the  iaithful  cham- 
pion. 

"I  did  not  expect,  I  confess,  that  in  such  a  place,  and  at  such  a  moment, 
there  would  be  addressed  to  me  a  reproach.  And  what  is  it  ?  —  a  reproach  ou 
the  subject  of  an  act  which  is  asked  of  me,  without  considering  that  I  am 
interdicted  by  the  constitution  from  performing  that  act.  Is  it  not,  then, 
known  that  the  prisoners  whom  a  decree  of  the  High  Court  has  sent  to  Doul-. 
lens  can  only  be  pardoned  by  a  decree  of  the  Assembly  ?  And  I,  in  regard  to 
them,  —  as  in  regard  to  all,  email  and  great,  innocent  or  guilty,  —  have  only  a 
role  to  perform :  it  is  to  assure,  in  tlie  intei-e^s  of  society,  the  execution  of  the 
law  upon  those  whom  it  condemns,  as  I  have  sworn  to  assure  its  protection  to 
all  the  membera  of  the  nation.  Have  I  not  faithfully  kept  my  oath  ?  The 
law — is  it  not  sovereign  and  resjDected?  Do  not,  then,  come  and  ask  me  why 
I  have  not  done  that  which  I  cannot  do  witliout  violating  my  oath.  Let  the 
Assembly  pronounce,  and  I  shall  be  ready  to  execute  and  respect  its  decision."  * 

At  fipernay,  the  venerable  Bishop  of  Chalons,  in  a  voice  trembhng  with 
grateful  emotion,  exclaimed,  "Blessed  be  yourself^  monseigueur!  —  yon  who 
take  so  much  cai-e  of  us,  and  who  do  such  great  things  for  us  evei-y  day.     The 

»'MM.  Gallix  el  Gnj,  p.  238. 
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recollection  of  these  sliall  live  forever;  particnkirly  that  of  the  magniScont 
expedition  to  Rome,  of  which  you  were  the  chief  author,  and  which  has  filled 
Fi-ance  and  all  the  Christian  worid  with  joy." 

Though  tho  authority  of  Fiua  IX.  was  re-established  in  Rome,  he  did  not 
immediately  return  to  the  city.  The  government  was  temporarily  intrusted 
to  three  cardinals.  These  ecclesiastics,  strongly  prejndiced  in  favor  of  old 
usages,  and  indignant  in  view  of  the  outrages  which  the  Revolationary  party 
had  committed,  began,  regardless  of  the  reforms  which  tlie  good  old  pope  had 
inaugurated,  to  re-introduee  the  despotism  of  the  ancient  rigime.  As  their 
authority  was  sustained  by  the  French  anny,  tlie  government  of  the  French 
Republic  found  itself  placed  in  the  unenviable  position  of  upholding  a  power 
which  was  tmmpling  upon  popular  rights.  The  president,  accordingly,  wrote 
the  following  letter  to  Colonel  Ney,  his  oivierly-olEcer  at  Rome.  It  was 
dated  at  the  filysee,  Aug.  18, 1849. 

"Mx  DSAC  Net,  —  The  French  Eepublic  has  not  sent  ao  army  to  Heme 
to  smother  Italian  liberty,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  regulate  it  by  defending  it 
from  its  own  excesses,  and  to  g^ve  it  a  solid  basis  by  i-estoring  to  the  pontifical 
thi'one  the  prince  who  had  boldly  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  all  usefiil  refoi-ms. 

"  I  leai'n  with  pain  that  the  intentions  of  the  holy  father,  ind  our  own  iction, 
remain  sterile  in  the  presence  of  hostile  passions  and  influences  As  a  basis 
for  the  pope's  return,  there  ai-e  those  who  wish  for  prostnptiou  and  tjTanny 
Say  to  General  Rostolau,  from  me,  that  he  is  to  allow  no  action  to  he  pei- 
formed  under  the  shadow  of  the  tricolor  that  could  distoit  the  uitnie  of  oui 
intervention.  I  thus  sum  up  the  re-establishment  of  the  temj  onl  pow  ei  of 
the  pope :  — 

"  General  amnesty-,  secularization  of  the  aihninistration,  Code  Mapoleon, 
and  liberal  govertiment. 

"  I  was  personally  wounded,  when  reading  the  proclamation  of  the  cardinals, 
to  see  that  there  was  no  mention  made  of  the  name  of  Prance,  or  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  our  brave  soldiers. 

"Eveiy  insult  inflicted  on  our  flag  or  on  our  uniform  pierces  me  to  the 
heart;  and  I  beseech  you  to  have  it  known  publicly,  that, if  France  does  not 
sell  her  services,  she  wishes,  at  least,  to  get  credit  for  her  sacrifices  and  self- 
denial. 

""When  our  annies  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  they  left  everywhere,  as  a  trace 
of  theit  passage,  the  destraction  of  feudal  abuses  and  the  genna  of  liberty. 
It  shall  not  be  said,  that,  in  1849,  a  French  army  ceuld  have  acted  diffei'cntly, 
or  produced  other  results. 

"  Tell  the  general  to  thank  the  anny,  in  my  name,  for  its  noble  conduct.  I 
am  grieved  to  learn,  that,  even 'physically,  it  has  not  been  treated  as  it  de- 
serves.. Nothing  should  be  neglected  to  have  our  troops  comfortably  estab- 
lished.   Receive,  my  dear  Ney,  the  assurance  of  my  sincere  friendship. 

"  Louis  Napoleon  Bonapaete." 

This  letter,  though  it  was  violently  assailed  by  the  old  Legitimist  party  in 
France,  checked  the  abuses  of  the  cardinals,  and  called  foriJi  action  from  the 
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jiope,  whicb  in  some  degree-  appeased  the  anxieties  of  tlie  Republican  presi- 
dent. 

No  one  could  doubt  that  the  voice  of  the  French  people  was  warmly  in 
tiivor  of  Louis  Napoleon.  The  contending  parlies  in  the  Assembly,  each  anx- 
ious to  obtain  the  ascendency,  were  all  convinced  that  their  plans  were  hope- 
less, unless  they  could  firat  get  lid  of  so  foiinidable  a  rival.  They  therefore 
combined  against  him,  endeavoring  to  thwart  all  his  plane,  and,  so  far  as  they 
could,  to  expose  him  to  obloquy.  In  the  debate  in  whicb  the  president's  let- 
ter to  General  Ney  was  severely  denounced,  General  Cavaignafi  rose,  and,  with 
magnanimity  characteristic  of  the  man,  said,  — 

"I  hope  that  a  year's  reseiTe  has  given  me  the  privilege  of  expressing 
myself  clearly  without  having  my  sentiments  suspected.  Well,  I  declare  it 
freely,  I  have  found,  in  the  letter  of  the  President  of  the  Republic,  sentimenta 
the  most  patriotic  and  the  most  worthy,  I  not  only  say  of  him  who  wrote 
it,  but  also  of  the  great  nation  which  has  chosen  him  for  her  first  magistrate, 
I  rynder  complete  and  respectful  homage  to  the  thought  which  has  inspii-ed 
this  letter." 

In  order  to  conciliate  antagonistic  parties,  the  president  had  formed  his  min- 
istry of  men  entertaining  vei'y  opposite  opinions.  The  result  was,  that  there 
was  no  hai'mony  of  action.  The  president,  therefoi-e,  decided  to  form  a  new 
Babinet,  selecting  men  of  commanding  business  talent,  regardless  of  all  party 
influences,  but  whose  (jualLHcations  to  fill  the  various  departments  to  which 
they  were  called  could  not  be  questioned.  In  announcing  this  measure,  he 
sent  the  following  message  to  the  President  of  the  Assembly  on  the  31st  of 
October,' 1849:  — 

"  MoNsiEUE  IE  Pit^siDEiJT,  —  Under  the  grave  circumstances  in  which  we 
find  ourselves,  the  accord  which  ought  to  reign  between  the  different  powers 
of  the  Stiite  can  only  bo  maintained  by  their  enteitaining  mutual  confidence, 
and  explaining  themselves  fi'ankly  to  each  other.  To  give  an  example  of  this 
sincerity,  I  wish  to  inform  the  Assembly  of  the  reasons  which  have  decided 
me  to  change  the  ministry,  and  to  separate  myself  ftom  men  whose  eminent 
services  I  take  pleasure  in  proclaiming,  and  to  whom  I  have  pledged  friend- 
ship and  gratitude. 

"In  order  to  strengthen  the  Republic,  menaced  on  so  many  sides  by 
anarchy,  to  secure  order  more  efficiently  than  has  been  hitherto  done,  "to 
maintain  abroad  the  name  of  France  at  the  height  of  her  renown,  men  are 
needed,  who,  animated  by  patriotic  devotion,  comprehend  the  necessity  of  a 
direction  single  and  firm,  and  of  a  policy  cleai'ly  defined ;  who  do  not  com- 
promise power  by  any  irresolution ;  who  will  be  as  much  filled  with  the  con- 
viction of  my  peculiar  responsibility  as  of  their  own ;  men  of  action  as  well 
as  of  words, 

"  For  nearly  a  year,  I  have  given  so  many  proofs  of  self-denial,  that  there 
should  be  no  misunderetanding  of  my  intentions.  Without  rancor  against 
any  individual,  or  against  any  party,  I  have  allowed  men  of  the  most  diverse 
opinions  to  aiTive  at  power,  but  without  obtaining  the  happy  results  which  I 
expected  from  that  union.   Instead  of  effecting  a  fusion  of  different  shades  of 
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opinion  I  im^e  onlj  it  a  neutnli nation  of  forces.  Unity  of  views  and 
intentions  Ini  been  impedel  m\  the  epiut  of  conciliation  taken  forfeeble- 
nesa.  Sc«ccly  lial  the  dingei-s  of  the  stiect  been  passed,  when  the  old 
parties  weie  agiin  seen  to  elevate  then  fligs,  levive  their  rivalries,- and  alai-m 
the  country  by  sowing  disquiet  ile 

"In  the  mid  t  of  this  confusion  Fnnce  uneasy  because  she  sees  no 
guidance  seeks  the  hind  the  will  of  the  elect  of  the  10th  of  Decembei-. 
But  thit  wiU  cannot  be  felt  unless  there  be  eutire  community  of  ideas,  of 
^WB,  ind  of  convictions  between  thj  pesilent  and  his  ministei-s,  and  unless 
the  Assembly  itself  join  in  the  nitioml  thought  oft  which  the  election  of  the 
executive  power  has  been  the  expression. 

"A  whole  system  triumphed  on  the  10th  of  December.  For  the  name  of 
Napoleon  is  a  complete  progi'anime  in  itself  It  means,  at  home,  order, 
authority,  reli^on,  the  welfai'e  of  the  people ;  abroad,  national  dignity.  It 
is  this  policy,  inaugurated  by  my  election,  which  I  wisli  to  make  triumph, 
with  the  support  of  the  Assembly  and  that  of  the  people.  I  wish  to  be 
worthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  nation  in  ■maintaiuing  the  constitulion  to 
which  I  have  sworn.  I  wish  to  inspire  the  country  with  such  confidence, 
by  ray  loyalty,  my  perseverance,  and  my  firmness,  that  afijiira  may  resume 
their  course,  and  that  all  may  have  faith  in  the  future. 

"  The  letter  of  a  constitution  has,  without  doubt,  a  gi-eat  influence  npon 
the  destinies  of  a  country ;  but  the  manner  in  which  it  is  executed  has, 
perhaps,  still  moft.  The  duration  of  powei-  contributes  vastly  to  the  stability 
of  things ;  but  it  is  also  by  displaying  ideas  and  principles  that  goveroments 
can  prevail,  that  society  can  be  re-assuved.  Let  us  strengthen  authority,  then, 
without  disquieting  true  liberty.  Let  us  calm  apprehendons  by  boldly  sub- 
duing eiil  passions,  and  by  giving  all  noble  instincts  a  useful  direction.  Let 
us  strengthen  the  i-eligious  principle  without  abandoning  the  conquests  of  the 
i-evolution,  and  we  shall  save  the  countiy,  notwithstanding  the  parties,  the 
ambitions,  and  even  the  imperfections,  which  onr  institutions  may  contain," 

Tills  message  iriitated  exceedingly  the  Opposition  It  was  receii  ed  with 
applause  by  the  country.*  The  fictions  in  the  Assembly  saw  cleiilj  that 
Louis  Napoleon  was  every  day  gifwing  stronger  in  the  affections  ot  the 
people.  TJiey  had  tried  calumnj,and  still  the  confidence  of  the  masses  m 
their  president  remained  undistmbel  They  hid  tried  insimection  in  the 
streets;  but  the  president  had  scattLied  the  msui^ents  in  such  a  n  ij  ^3  to 
overwhelm  them  with  the  ridicule  of  all  Frsnte     Piitj  Imei  hc%in  t)  be 

•  "  The  impression  made  was  very  d  fF  rent  in  Pa  and  in  lit  l  v  nc  In  tl  fnimer 
after  the  first  moments  of  stnpor,  theiravalm^  foel  n^  was  om-  of  istun  «hmtnt  niid  indigna 
tion.  The  popniar  memberB  of  the  Assemlly  could  scarcely  belieie  tl  at  it  was  senonsly 
intended  to  foiTn  a  government  indepei  dent  of  their  influenee  and  settmg  at  nought  their 
eloquence.  Bnt.  in  (he  provinces,  the  impressioD  iv  as  very  different  Thej  regarled  it  as  an 
attempt  to  emancipate  Ihe  government  ficm  the  thraldom  of  l!  e  cli  bs  n  the  caj  itol  or  tlie 
despotism  of  an  oligavehy  of  the  Chan  bcr  and  loudli  ap pltuded  it  as  the  Lom  ue  icemcnt  of 
the  only  government  really  suited  to  ihe  (ircumstances  of  the  conntrj  — lIsloryofE  rope. 
Sir  Anhibald  Alison,  vol,  viii.  p.  527. 
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more  distinctly  defined.  Tlio  moderate  Republiciiiis,  and  many  of  the 
Orleans  paity,  rallied  around  the  president.  Othei-s  of  the  Orleanists  fused 
with  the  Legitimists;  and  they,  in  unioo,  co-operated  with  the  extreme  Re- 
publicans, Socialists  and  Communists  of  every  grade,  In  persistent  and  im- 
placable aesanlts  upon  tbe  government.  And  still,  notwithstanding  all  these 
hinderances,  even  the  few  sagacious  measures  which  the  president  was  able  to 
caiTy  were  working  out  beneficial  results.  No  one  could  deny  the  following 
statements,  made  in  one  of  the  Parisian  journals :  — 

"  A  year  ago,  the  State  finances  w^re  gi-avely  compromised.  There  was  a 
deficit  of  more  than  three  hundred  millions.  Now,  without  loans,  we  can 
show  an  exchequer  which  balances. 

"  A  year  ago,  labor  and  commerce  had  ceased  eveiywhere.  Now  factories 
are  in  full. activity.  The  custom-houses  have  reported  as  favorably  as  in  the 
most  prosperous  years.  The  actual  augmentation  of  the  indirect  revenue 
over  the  year  1848  is  seventy-seven  million  franca. 

"A  year  ago,  the  city  of  Paris  alone  gave  support  to  nearly  one  hundred 
thousand  poor.    Now  the  number  is  reduced  to  ten  thousand. 

"  A  year  ago,  the  tolls  of  Paris  had  considerably  diminished  :  the  workmen 
wei-e  withdrawing  their  deposits  from  the  savings-banlffl,  and  pledging  their 
eifects  in  tlio  Mont  de  Piet^,  To-day  the  tolls  are  six  millions  more  than  last 
year;  deposits  in  the  savings-banks  are  increased  by  twenty-five  millions 
eight  hundred  and  eighty-six  thousand  francs;  and,  according  to  official 
reports,  the  total  value  of  effects  released  from  the  Mont  3e  Piiite  is  much 
greater  tlan  that  of  the  efiects  pledged. 

"A  year  ago,  the  stocks  were  at  seventy.  To-day  thoy  arc  at  ninety- 
seven."* 

On  the  10th  of  Mai-ch,  1850,  a  new  election  in  several  departments  was  to 
take  place  to  fill  about  thirty  vacancies  in  the  Assembly. 

The  billows  of  the  tempest  whic^  overthrew  the  throne  of  Louis  Philippe 
rolled  with  more  or  less  of  violence  over  all  tbe  kingdoms  of  Europe.  A 
vast  multitude  of  refugees  fled'from  all  these  countries  —  Ireland,  Bohemia, 
Spain,  Belgium,  Italy,  Poland,  and  all  the  Gei-man  States  —  to  Pai'is,  as  the 
headquarters  of  insuiTection  for  tbe  whole  world.  These  men  were  generally 
ultra  democrats,  and  reckless  in  the  exti-eme.  Having  ruined  their  pi-ospects 
in  their  own  countiy,  they  fled  from  the  terrors  of  the  law  to  tbe  French 
metropolis.  All  their  energies  —  and  they  were  not  feeble  men  —  were 
directed  to  consti-ain  the  government  of  France  to  adopt  such  principles  as 
to  compel  it  to  send  the  armies  of  the  Republic  throughout  Europe  on  a 
revolutionary  crasade.    The  law  of  universal  suffr^e  was  such,  that  these 

•  "  The  condaet  of  Louis  Napoleon,  as  President  of  Ihe  Republic,  had  thus  far  disappointed 
and  surprised  every  faction  in  the  State.  His  own  partisans  were  delighted  with  the  sngacity, 
flhijitj,  and  energy  with  which  he  administered  the  government.  The  Bonrbonista  and 
Orleanisis,  as  well  as  the  Eed  Republicans  and  Socialists,  were  astonished  and  offbniled  by  the 
same  cause.  These  parties  now  combined  against  the  president  in  the  Assemblj,  and  en. 
deasoreil,  by  their  united  opposition,  to  impede,  embarrass,  and  even  to  crush,  his  nieasnrea. 
They  were  determined  to  prevent  him  fl'om  winning  greater  popularity  by  obtaining  greater 
Bucceaa."  —  Pvbtic  and  Private  Sistoty  of  Nopokort  III.,  by  Samuel  L.  Snfiicker,  LL.D.,  p.  144. 
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meu  could  vote  without  rauch  diffiuulty.  They  did  vote.  In  Paris,  t]ie 
candidates  of  the  Moderate  party  were  utterly  defeated,  and  the  Socialists 
signally  triumphed.  The  number  of  these  aliens  was  estimated  at  between 
forty  and  fifty  thonsand.  They  were  alike  ready  to  vote  the  extreme 
Socialist  ticket,  or  to  descend  into  the  streets  to  throw  up  barricades.  In 
the  rurid  distncts,  the  government  candidates  prevailed.* 

Tlie  danger  of  insnn-ection  and  anai-chy  was  so  great,  that  the  president 
convened  a  meeting,  on  the  14th  of  Mai'ch,  of  the  ieadera  of  several  of  the 
different  parties,  to  consider  what  was  to  be  done.  "  I  have  assembled  you, 
gentlemen,"  said  the  president,  "  to  assist  me  with  yonr.  intelligence  and  patri- 
otism in  this  crisis.  What,  think  you,  should  be  done  to  avert  the  dangers 
revealed  by  the  progress  of  the  Socialists  ?" 

Altera  long  pause,  M.  Montalembert  said,  "In  the  old  assemblies  of  the 
clergy,  the  youngest  always  epoke  first.  I  will  answer  the  question  of  the 
prince  with  as  much  frankness  as  he  has  put  it.  In  my  opinion,  we  can  only 
escape  from  the  dangers  with  which  we  are, surrounded  by  the  president 
employing  as  his  ministei-s  the  chiefs  of  the  majority.  That  is  the  most 
decisive  and  significant  answer  whicR  we  can  make  to  the  provocation  of  the 
enemies  of  society."! 

"I  am  ready,"  the  prince  replied,  "to  follow  the  advice  of  M.Montalembert. 
What  say  you,  gentlemen  ?  " 

M.  Thiers  said  rather  obscurely,  "  The  Republic  is  a  young  maiden.  It 
costs  me  much  to  marry  her;  but,  if  there  is  no  other  way  of  saving  the 
country,  I  am  ready  to  do  so." 

"I  am  entirely  of  an  opposite  opinion,"  said  the  Duke  of  Broglie.  "The 
union  in  one  cabinet  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Legitimist  party  and  of  the  old 
ministers  of  Louis  Philippe  could  afford  no  guaranty  for  union,  strength,  or 
durability.    It  could  be  fruitful  only  in  strife  or  discord." 

Othere  expressed  the  same  opinion.  There  was  no  hai-mony  of  counsel ; 
and,  as  the- meeting  was  dissolved,  it  was  manifest  to  the  president  at  least, 
if  not  to  all  the  rest,  that  the  divisions  of  paities  were  so  wide  and  iirecon- 
cilable,  that  no  efficient  government  could  be  foimed  except  upon  a  basis 
independent  of  them  all-t 

The  triomph  of  the  Socialists  in  Paris  created  such  alarm  as  to  drive  the 
Bourbouists,  Orleanists,  and  the  Moderate  party,  in  the  Assembly,  into  a  ti-an- 
fiient  union  to  effect  a  change  in  the  electoral  law.  A  law  was  passed,  after 
a  very  angry  debate  of  four  days,  requiring,  instead  of  six  months'  residence, 
which  was  the  existing  law,  a  residence  and  registration  of  three  yeara  within 

•  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  rol.  riii,  p.  529;  Monitcur,  Maj31,1850. 

t  "  The  raiyoritj  grouped  themselres  at  first  around  Louis  Napoleon  cgainst  the  minority 
in  the  hopes  of  arniling  thetcsolves  of  his  presidency  to  the  profit  of  aristocratic  interests  ;  but 
when  the  monarchical  party  comprehended,  that,  having  attained  power,  borne  on  the  billows  of 
the  popularity  of  the  grandent  name  of  modern  times,  as  the  liring  personification  of  demoeiado 
interests,  the  nephew  of  llie  emperor  would  remain  faithful  to  the  canse  of  the  people,  tliey 
resolved  to  wrest  fii)m  him,  by  stratagem  or  by  violence,  on  authority  which  menaced  them  in 
their  domination."  —  Histoire  d'vn  Coup  d'£tat,  par  M.  Paal  Belmino,  hitroduaiaii,  p.  36. 

X  Hist,  of  Europe,  Sir  Archfbald  Alison,  viiL  529. 
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the  district,  to  entitle  one  to  vote.  A  few  exceptions  were  made  in  behalf 
of  soldiers  in  the  iu-my,  and  others  in  the  employment  of  government.  This 
change  not  only  cut  off  fi-om  the  i^ht  of  suffrage  several  hundred  thousand 
of  the  floating  and  vagrant  popalation  of  the  great  cities,  who  were  sare  ever 
to  vote  the  moat  ultra  democratic  ticket,  but  it  also  excluded,  as  was  esti- 
mated, three  millions  of  votera  in  the  country, — laborers  moving  here  and 
there  over  the  fields,  and  workmen  ever  passing  from  place  to  place  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  trades,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  the  supported  of  Louis 
Napoleon.* 

The  president  saw  very  cleai-ly  that  the  law  had  a  doable  edge,  and  that 
the  keenest  edge  was  tm-ned  against  him.  "  So  iinpre^ed  was  he  with  these 
views,"  says  Alison,  "  that  he  exerted  all  his  inflnence  to  prevent  the  bill 
passing,  and  yielded,  at  length,  rather  in  deference  to  the  opinion  of  others 
than  in  consequence  of  his  own  convictions."  Not  deeming  it  wise,  then,  to 
intei-pose  his  veto,  he  qualified  his  approval  of  the  measure  by  saying,  — 

"  I  am  willing  that  there  should  be  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  light  of 
universal  siiffrage.  In  an  urgent  crisis,  the  law  can  suspend  a  right;  but  it 
can  never  abrogate  or  annul  it.  Universal  suffrage  must  be  restored  as  soon 
as  circumstances  permit."! 

In  the  debate  upon  the  subject  of  limiting  the  sufii-age,  M.  Thiei-s  made  a 
speech,  which  was  greatly"  applauded  by  the  Royalist  party  in  the  Assembly, 
but  which  was  very  distasteful  to  the  ma^es  of  the  French  people. 

"  It  is  necessary,"  said  M.  Thiers,  "  to  do  every  thing  for  the  poor,  except  to 
pe  n  t  tl  e  n  to  decide  the  gi-eat  questions  upon  which  depends  the  futin-e  of 
the  CO  nt  y ;  every  thing  for  the  poor,  except  allowing  them  to  have  any 
si  a  e  u  the  government  of  the  poor.  Besides,  those  men  whom  we  hai'e 
excl  del  —  are  they  the  poor  ?  No;  tbey  are  the  vagabonds;  they  arc  those 
Btngglera  and  vagrants  who  merit  the  title  the  most  branded  in  history,  — 
the  title  of  the  multitude.  I  know  that  there  are  men  who  do  not  like  to 
deprive  themselves  of  the  support  of  the  multitude.  But  moral  legislators 
should  repel  it.  Republicans,  good  and  ti-ue  republicans,  ought  not  to  wish  for 
the  aid  of  the  vile  multitude,  which  has  destroyed  all  republics.  I  know  liow 
tyrants  agree  with  it;  for  they  nourish  it,  caress  it,  and  despise  it.  But  repub- 
licans who  would  cheiish  or  flatter  the  multitude  are  false  and  wicked 
republicans. 

"  Do  you  not  understand  histoiy  ?  Open  history.  "What  does  it  teach  us  ? 
I  ivill  tell  yon.  History  teaches  us  that  it  is  the  vile,  the  miserable  multitude. 
that  sold  Roman  liberty  to  the  Csesai-s  for  bread  and  circus-games,  and  then 
murdered  the  empei'Oi-s  it  had  chosen  for  itself.     It  is  the  multitude  which 

•  MM.  Gallis  et  Guy,  p.  229, 

I  "  The  object  tbu9  aimed  at  by  the  abolition  of  uniTOrsal  suffrage  was  twofold.  It  ivna 
intended  by  tlie  Bonrbonista  and  the  Orleanists  to  prevent  the  re-election  of  Louis  Kapoleon  to 
the  presidency,  and  also  to  crush  the  growing  power  of  the  Soeialista,  The  president  knew  fnil 
well  that  the  time  for  decisive  acdon  on  his  part  had  not  yet  arrived.  Ho  also  knew  thpt  the 
constant  vacillation  of  public  sentiment  in  France  might,  and  probably  would,  reverse  whut  had 
just  htrm  decreed,  before  the  lapse  of  any  very  long  period  of  lime."  —  Public  and  Primte  His- 
tory of  Napoleon  III;  by  Samod  L.  Simicker,  LL.D.,  p.  144. 
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greeted  with  its  a«claim  the  enthronement  of  Nero ;  which  fonnd  Gdba  too 
severe;  and  ivhich  hesitated- between  the  debauched  Otho  and  the  ignoWe 
Vitellius. 

"It  was  tRat  vile  nvultitude  which  aurrendered  to  the  Medici  the  liberty  of 
Florence;  which  in  Holland  massacred  the  Witts,  who  most  assm-edly  were 
not  the  enemies  of  liberty.  It  was  the  multitude,  which,  in  France,  ignomini- 
ously  strangled  Bailiy,  and  which  applauded  that  execution  of  the  Givondins 
which  was  hut  an  abominable  assassination;  which  shi-iekcd  with  joy  over 
the  merited  punishment  of  Robespierre,  but  Would  as  frantically  applaud 
yours  or  mine.  It  was,  in  fine,  that  vile  multitude  which  submitted  to  a  great 
man  because  he  understood  it  and  could  master  it ;  which  intoxicated  him 
with  its  adulations,  drove  him  to  despotism ;  and  which  in  1815  threw  a  rope 
around  the  neck  of  Iiis  statae,  and  dragged  it  through  the  gutter." 

Priuce  Napoleon,  son  of  Jerome,  immediately  demanded  permission  to 
speak,  and  with  difficulty  obtained  the  tribune.  "  I  could  not  restram  my- 
self," said  the  pi-ince,  "when  I  hoard  M.  Thiers  say  .that  it  was  the  people"  — 
"  No,  no ! "  interrnpted  the  fiiends  of  M.  Thiers :  " he  did  not  say  the  people, 
but  the  multitude." 

"The  people,"  continued  Prince  Napoleon,  "that  tied  the  rope  around  the 
neck  of  the  emperor's  statue.  I  am  astonished  that  the  Honorable  M.  Thiere, 
the  distinguished  historian,  does  not  know  that  it  was  the  royalists  who  did 
that  deed.  It  is  on  account  of  the  name  I  hear  that  I  defend  the  interests 
of  the  people.  I  had  rather  be  on  the  side  of  the  conquered  at  Waterloo 
than  on  that  of  the  conquerors." 

The  vote  reatrieting  the  right  of  suffrage  was  canied  by  a  majority  of 
four  hundred  and  thirty-three  to  two  hundi-ed  and  forty-one.  One  o£  these 
excited  debates  led  to  a  dnel  between  M.  Tliiers  and  M.  Bixio,  which  resulted 
in  a  very  curious  r-econciliation.  M.  Blxio  accused  M.  Thiera  of  saying  that 
the  election  of  Louis  Napoleon  as  president  was  a  disgrace  to  France.  M. 
Thiei-s  denied  the  accusation.  M.  Eixio  persisted.  A  duel  was  the  result. 
The  two  representatives  met,  pistols  in  hand.  Twice  they  exchanged  shots. 
Tlie  seconds  then  interfered,  and  said  that  matters  must  stop  there.  It  is 
i-eported  that  M.  Bixio  then  siud  to  M.  Thiei-s,  — 

"It  is  possible  that  you  may  have  forgotten.  As  for  me,  I  remember, 
"therefore  it  is  oidy  a  question  of  memory." 

The  adroit  historian  responded,  "It  is  possible  that  you  did  not  understand 
me.  As  for  me,  I  know  what  I  meant.  So  it  is  only  a  question  of  inteqjre- 
tation." 

With  honor  thus  satisfied,  the  two  illustj'ioiis  corabatanta  separated  quite 
reconciled." 

The  paltry  of  the  president,  as  fixed  by  the  constitution,  was  &bi  hundred 
thousand  fi-aues  a  year  (one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars).  The 
salary,  or  civil  list  as  it  was  called,  of  Charles  St  was  thirty  millions  of  francs 
(six  million  dollars).  Louis  Philippe  had  fourteen  millions  of  francs  (two 
million  six  hunclrcd  thousand  dollars),  and  also  an  immense  pcraonal  fortune. 

•  Monitenr,  May  31, 1856. 
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Od  the  5tli  of  Jane,  a  bill  was  prescuted  by  the  miuistei's  to  iucrcase  tlie 
^resiclent's  salary  to  thi-ee  millions  of  francs  (six  hundred  thonaand  dollars). 
This  demand  furnished  another  battle-field,  upon  which  the  Opposition  made  a 
stand.  In  the  Assembly,  in  the  clubs,  in  the  Socialist  journals,  the  war  was 
waged  with  great  ferocity.  The  minister  of  finance,  in  pressing  the  claim, 
said, — 

"When  the  Coostitaent  Assembly  appointed  the  salary  06  the  president  of 
the  Republic  to  be  six  hundred  thousand  francs  a  year,  it  reserved  for  the 
Legislative  Assembly  the  right  of  increasing  this  sum  if  it  were  conadered 
insufficient  for  the  necessities  of  the  presidency,  and  for  the  benevolent  and 
charitable  espensea  attached  to  the  first  magistracy  of  the  Republic,  It  is, 
then,  to  supply  an  expenditure,  which  the  habits  and  customs  of  our  country 
render  a  duty,  that  the  government  now  proposes  to  the  Assembly  to 
increase  the  salary  of  the  president.  The  experience  of  more  than  a  yenr 
has  proved  its  insufliciency.  This  in|ufficiency  would  degrade,  botli  in  our 
own  eyes  and  those  of  the  stranger,  the  lotiy  position  which  the  chief  magis- 
trate occupies.  It  would  forcibly  close  his  hands  against  the  innumerable  cases 
of  misfortime,  which,  from  all  paits  of  the  country,  continually  address  them- 
selves to  him  as  the  pei'sonified  benevolence  of  France.  It  would  render 
him  powerless  to  do  good." 

In  reply  to  a  taunting  article  in  the  "  Nationale,"  stating  that  the  executive 
had  something  else  to  do  besides  "flinging  the  nation's  money  at  the  first 
beggars  that  came  in  the  way,"  the  minister  added, — 

"Do  we  wish  to  know  who  are  those  beggai-s  whom  the  Socialist  journals 
treat  with  such  contempt?  They  are  not  only  the  old  soldiers  of  the 
empire,  —  veteran  warriors  who  have  shed  their  blood  on  every  battle-field 
in  Europe ;  these  are  only  a  small  part  of  the  number;  they  are  benevolent 
and  charitable  societies,  who  soficit  the  president  for  aid  to  relieve  abandoned 
children  and  sick  trad^men;  they  are  clei^ymen,  who  go  about  seeking 
assistance  foi  deciymg  churches  ■ind  impoieiished  dioceses,  they  oie  aitists, 
composers  men  ot  letteru,  who  asL,  the  he<id  of  the  State  to  snbsciibe  t) 
their  woilcs,  to  their  concerts,  to  then  picture^  to  then  statues,  they  iie 
prefects,  mayois,  who  thmk  that  tliey  iic  honoiing  the  pre-^ident  bj  i^iig 
htm  foi  his  name  among  the  subscnbtis  to  monujients  which  are  to  pet 
petuate  the  gieat  leeollecttons  of  oar  hihtoiy,  they  ate  intiquatel  lunetion 
anes,  mdows,  old  state  servants,  who  want  a  moreel  of  bieid  This  h'^t, 
lamentablj  long,  compiiaes  pensioners  of  the  old  end  list,  chonhers  oi 
St  Louif,  and,  lastly,  many  political  offenders,  and  even  a  near  lolatnL  ot 
Mazzini " 

The  confiict  upon  this  question  was  long  and  hitter  At  length  h  \\L\a 
the  me.isute  was  earned  by  a  small  majority.  The  lote  btood  tlitce  huudicd 
and  fifty-four  to  three  hundred  and  eight.* 

*  The  srUflL-y  of  six  hnndrofl  thonsand  frRnc?,  scya  Alison,  "  ivaa  obvionsly  nnd  sciindnlonsly 
iiiadiKiti!ite  10  support  the  situation  in  common  decenej-.  So  sooner,  however,  was  this  proposal 
[to  incrense  the  salary]  broached,  than  the  whole  leaders  in  the  Assembly  coalesced  agninst  it; 
and,  although  the  press  in  the  departments  declared  loudly  in  its  fiivor.  It  wns  only  by  the 
mediation  of  General  Cliangnmier  that  the  enlarged  salaiywaa voted."— fiistmy of  Eiiro;w, 
ty  Sir  Archibatd  AKsott,  vol.  viii,  p.  530. 
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Treating  of  this  wbiLft,  MM  GiUix  tnil  Guy  wiite,  "TweUe  Huidred 
thousand  francs  a  yeai  la  one  liundiel  thoasanci  fiincs  i  month  Now,  we 
ask  of  any  candid  man  if  that  is  sufficient  foi  the  chiet  of  a  gieit  nation 
lite  France.  Of  this  one  hundred  thousand  iiancs  i  mouth,  we  know,  from 
very  good  authority,  that  Louis  Nipoleon  consecitted  moie  thin  forty 
thousand  to  chanty,  and,  in  giving  thit  sum,  he  dwl  not  respond  to  one- 
quarter  of  the  demands  he  would  Efladly  have  answeied 

"  The  prince,  indeed,  minifesta  liberahtj  ishich  has  only  been  equalled  by 
that  of  his  grandmother,  Josephine,  and  his  mother,  Hortense,  and  which  has 
no  limits  but  those  of  hia  resources.  There  is  but  little  wretchedness  in 
Paris  with  which  he  is  not  familiar.  M.  Ferdinand  Barrot  has  recently 
related  to  us  two  touching  traits  of  this  delicate  munificence. 

"  One  day,  Louis  Napoleon  learned  that  a  lieutenant  of  the  guard  at  the 
£!ysee  imposed  upon  himself  many  privations  to  solace  his  aged  mother,  to 
whom  he  sent,  every  month,  half  of  hia  wages.  The  prince  sent  for  the 
officer,  and  said  to  him,  'You  are  a  good  son,  and  must  be  a  good  soldier.  I 
know  the  saciifices  yoa  make,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  meet  them  hereafter.' 
Pei-rait  me  to  pay  the  pension  to  your  mother.' 

"At  another  time  it  was  a  captain,  who  from  his  emoluments  defrayed  the 
expenses  of  his  young  brother  at  the  School  of  St.  Cyr.  Louis  Napoleon 
took  the  young  pupil  under  his  own  charge.  We  should  never  finish  should 
we  endeavor  to  enumerate  all  the  incidents  of  this  kind  which  have  been 
related  to  us."* 

On  the  12th  of  August  the  Assembly  adjourned,  the  majority  of  whose 
members,  in  a  coalition  of  the  Legitimist,  Orleanists,  and  Socialists,  had 
manifested  such  pereistent  hostility  to  the  president.  A  committee  of  per- 
manence waa  appointed  to  watch  the  president  during  the  vacation.  It  con- 
sisted of  twenty-one  of  the  leaders  of  the  parties  now  coalesced  gainst  him. 
There  was  no  refuge  for  Louis  Napoleon  but  to  throw  himself  upon  the 
support  of  the  provinces.  If  that  failed  him,  he  was  powerless  for  good,  and 
his  mission  was  at  an  end.  The  next  day  after  the  adjourfiment,  the  president 
set  out  on  a  short  tour  through  the  southern  provinces,  probably  to  ascei-- 
tain  tiie  state  of  public  sentiment  respecting  himself.  The  Opposition  had 
left  no  means  untried  to  render  him  obnosioas  to  all  whom  they  could  reach 
with  then-  influence.  Notwithstanding  the  effi^rts  of  his  political  antagonists 
to  throw  obloquy  upon  his  name,  he  met  with  a  triumphant  reception  in  eveiy 
place  he  entei-ed.f     Dijon  gave  him  an  enthusiastic  greeting.     At  Lyons,  on 

*  Hiatoire  complete  de  NnpoMon  III.,  Emperear  des  Tran^ais,  par  MM.  Gailix  et  Guy, 
p.  230. 

.t  The  trntli  of  the  following  representation  probably  no  one  ivill  qnestion :  "  We  e.innot 
describe  tis  progress  furiher  than  by  saying,  that,  in  spite  of  the  effbrts  of  the  SocicJi^t^  to 
interrupt  it,  it  was  generally  n  triuiupliant  proceesion  from  department  to  department.  Eesidei 
the  old  halo  of  the  name  that  in  many  minds  olniost  deifled  him,  people  by  this  time  had  seen 
and  acknowledged  his  own  merits ;  Ms  ability,  at  least,  to  maintain  general  tranquillity.  Tot 
more  than  a'month  now  he  pnt  his  hand  on  the  heart  of  the  country,  and  felt  its  pulsations. 
Ho  fiuw  that  Franee,  taking  bat  Utile  interest  in  the  personal  ambitions  of  the  Assembly,  and 
ten'ified  at  the  spread  of  Socialism,  was  weary  of  suspense,  and  wished  for  permanent  tian- 
qnillity  at  almost  any  sacrifice.     Cries  of  '  "Vive  Kapolfon ! '  were  far  more  frequently  heard  than 
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tlie  15lli,  he  was  received  with  a  banquet  at  the  Hstel  de  Villo.  In  i-esi[)oi)se 
to  a  congratulatory  aj3dresa  fi-oni  the  mayor,  the  president  said,  mth  the 
fi'ankneas  and  honesty  which  characteri    d    II  h       tt    inces,  — 

"  Let  the  city  of  Lyons  i-eceive  tlie  since  p    s«    n  of  my  gratitude  for 

the  sympathetic  i-eoeption  it  has  ^ven  B  t,  b  1     e  me,  I  have  not  oome 

to  these  re^ons,  where  the  emperor,  my  I  b  left  traces  so  profound, 
merely  to  receive  ovations  or  to  hold  r  Th       bject  of  my  journey  is 

by  my  presence  to  encoui-age  the  go  d,  t  n      the  doubting,  and  to 

judge  for  myBelf  of  the  sentiments  and  wants  of  the  country.  The  task 
which  I  have  to  accomplish  requires  your  eo-opei-atlon ;  and,  in  order  to  secure 
thai  co-operation,  I  owe  it  to  yon  to  say  what  I  am  and  what  I  wish. 

"  I  am  Dot  the  representative  of  a  party,  but  tbe  vepreaentative  of  two 
great  national  manifestations,  which  in  1804,  as  in  1848,  have  wished  to  save, 
by  establishing  order,  the  gi'eat  principles  of  the  Fi-ench  Revolution.  Proud 
of  my  origin  nnd  of  ray  flag,  I  sbaU  remain  faithful  to  them.  I  shall  be 
entirely  subject  to  the  country,  whatever  she  requires  of  me,  whether  renun- 
ciation or  perseverance. 

"  Reports  of  a  coup  cCetat  have  perhaps  reached  you,  gentlemen  ;  but  yoti 
have  not  believed  in  them.  I  thank  you  for  it.  Surprises  and  usurpations 
may  be  the  dream  of  parties  who  have  not  the  support  of  the  nation.  But 
the  elect  of  six  millions  of  votes  executes  the  will  of  the  people :  he  does 
not  betray  them.  Patriotism,  I  repeat,  may  consist  in  renunciation  as  well 
as  in  pei-severance. 

"  Before  a  general  danger,  every  peraonal  ambition  should  disappear.  In 
such  a  case,  patriotism  is  to  be  recognized  as  maternity  was  recognized  in  a 
celebrated  judgment.  Ton  reraeraber  the  two  women  who  claimed  the  same 
child.  By  what  sign  was  the  love  of  the  real  mother  discovered  ?  By  the 
renunciation  of  her  rights  to  save  a  beloved  object.  Let  the  parties  who  love 
France  not  forget  this  sublime  lesson.  I  myself,  if  necessary,  shall  remember 
it.  Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  should  guilty  pretensions  i-evive,  and  threaten  to 
compromise  the  repose  of  France,  I  shall  know  how  to  reduce  them  to  impo- 
tence by  invoTdng  the  sovereignty  of  the  people ;  for  I  recognize  in  no  person 
the  right  to  call  himself  a  representative  of  the  people  more  than  in  myself."* 

These  words  were  received  with  great  ajjplause.  The  next  morning,  in  an 
address  to  the  president  of  the  baiTisters-at-law,  he  said, — 

"You  know  that  I  cannot  remain  long  within  your  walls;  and  you  have 
conceived  the  idea  of  assembling  around  me  as  many  representatives  as  possi- 
ble of  the  different  elements  which  contiibute  to  the  pi'osperity  of  Lyxjns.  I 
thank  you  for  it;  for  I  am  liappy  on  all  occasions  to  place  myself  in  contact 
with  the  people  who  have  elected  rae, 

"In  frequently  meeting  each  othei',  we  become  acquainted  with  each  othei-'s 

cries  of  '  Vive  la  E^publiqae  I '  The  latter  cry  had  bj  this  time  come  to  mean  '  ViVS  !a  I!i?])al)- 
liqaoRongel'  and  was  hardly  ever  lieard  except  from  SocioUst  lips."  — ij/e  o/"iftg)o;con  III.,  bij 
Edicard  Both,  p.  456. 

*  "Itwns  a  strildng  proof  at  once  of  Ms  oonrage  anil  of  Ha  wisdom  that  lie  selected  for  his  first 
public  demonstration  a  city  bo  recently  the  iJieatre  of  a  blooclv  Socialist  revolt.  It  proved  eini- 
nsntly  snccessful."  —  Sir  ArchilaM  Alisoa, 
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Bentimenta  and  ideas;  and  thus  we  learn  to  understand  one  another.  In  thus 
meeting,  many  veils  fiill,  and  many  prejudices  are  dissipated.  When  at  a  dis- 
tance, I  cou!d  think  the  population  of  Lyons  animated  by  that  visionary  spij'it 
which  creates  so  many  troubles,  and  to  be  almost  In  hostility  against  authority. 
Here  I  find  that  population  calm,  industrious,  sympathlang  with  the  author- 
ity which  I  represent.  On  your  side,  you  perhaps  expected  to  encounter  iu 
me  a  man  greedy  of  honors  and  of  power;  and  you  see  in  the  midst  of  you  a 
friend,  a  man  entirely  devoted  tohia  dnty  and  to  the  great  interests  of  the 
country." 

In  another  speech  on  the  same  day,  at  the  inauguration  of.  a  society  for 
mutna!  succor  by  the  weavei-s  in  silk,  he  warmly  and  beautifully  commended 
the  object.  He  took  occasion  to  express  his  entire  want  of  confidence  in  the 
Utopian  visions  of  the  Socialists,  and  his  cordial  approval  of  a  society  which 
■would  unite  the  rich  and  tlie  poor  together  to  alleviate  human  suffering.  "It 
is,  then,"  said  he, "  my  firm  intention  to  do  every  thing  in  my  power  to  extend 
throughout  all  France  societies  for  mutual  succor;  for,  in  my  judgment,  these 
institutions,  once  established  everywhere,  will  be  the  best  means,  not  in  solving 
insoluble  probl.ems,  but  to  alleviate  real  suffering,  and  to  stimulate  equally  prob- 
ity in  labor,  and  charity  in  opulence." 

Oil  the  same  day,,ifl  response  to  a  very  cordial  addi-ess  from  the  president 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Lyons,  the  president  said, — 

"  I  thank  the  commerce  and  the  industiy  of  Lyons  for  the  felicitations  which 
they  have  addressed  to  me;  and  I  give  my  entire  sympathy  to  the  wishes 
which  they  have  expressed.  To  re-establish  order  and  confidence,  to  maintain" 
peace,  to  complete  as  rapidly  as  possible  our  great  lines  of  railroads,  to  pro-^ 
tect  our  industry,  to  develop  the  exchange  of  our  products  by  a  commercial 
system  pi'ogressively  liberal,  —  such  hae  been,  such  will  be,  the  constant  aim 
of  my  efforts. 

"  If  decisive  resufts  have  not  been  obtained,  the  fault,  you  know,  is  not  with 
my  government.  But  the  more  speedily  our  countiy  returns  to  regular  paths, 
the  more  surely  will  its  prosperity  be  renewed;  for — it  is  well  to  repeat  it  — 
material  interests  are  never  advanced  but  by  the  wise  direction  of  moi-al  inter- 
ests. It  is  the  soul  which  guides  the  body.  That  government  deceives 
itself  strangely  which  bases  its  policy  upon  avarice,  egotism,  and  fear. 

"It  is  in  protecting  the  diverse  branches  of  public  wealth ;  it  is,  in  our  for- 
eign relations,  in  defending  boldly  our  allies;  it  is  in  ean-ying  high  the  flng  of 
France, — that  one  can  procure  for  the  agricultural,  commercial,  industrial  coun- 
try the  greatest  benefits :  for  tliat  system  will  have  honor  for  its  base ;  and 
honor  is  always  the  best  guide, 

"As  I  am  now  about  to  bid  you  adieu,  permit  me  to  recall  the  celebrated 
words — no,  I  check  myself:  there  would  be  too  mach  pride  on  my  part  to 
say  to  you,  as  did  the  emperor, 'Lyonnese,  I  love  you' — but  permit  mo  to  say 
to  you  fi-om  the  depths  of  my  heart, '  Lyonnese,  love  me.' "  * 

At  Strasburg,  on  the  22d  of  August,  the  president  said, — 

*  La  Politique  imp^riale  de  I'Enipcrcur  Kapoleon  HI.,  p.  70. 
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"  Gentlemen,  —  Receive  my  thanks  for  the  cordiality  with  which  you  have 
welcomed  me  among  you.  The  best  manner  to  fete  me  is  to  promise  me,  as 
you  have  juat  done,  your  support  in  the  struggle  now  existing  between  vision- 
ary schemes  and  useful  reforms.  Before  my  departure,  some  wislied  to  dis- 
suade me  from  my  voyage  into  Alsace,  They  said,  'You  will  be  unwelcome 
there.  That  region,  perverted  by  foreign  emissaries,  no  longer  recognizes  the 
noble  words  of  honor  and  of  patriotism  which  your  name  recalls,  and  which 
name  has  made  the  hearts  of  its  inhabitants  to  vibrate  for  forty  years.  Slaves, 
without  knowing  it,  of  the  men  who  abuse  their  credulity,  the  Alsacians  will 
refuse  to  see  in  the  elect  of  the  nation  the  le^timate  representative  of  all 
rights  and  interests.' 

"And  I  replied, 'It  is  my  duty  to  go  wherever  thei-e  are  dangerous  illusions 
to  dissipate,  and  good  citizens  to  strengthen.  They  calumnia,te  old  Alsace, — 
that  land  of  glorious  souvenii-a  and  of  patriotic  sentiments!  I  shall  find  there 
—  I  am  sure  of  it  —  hearts  which  will  comprehend  my  mission  and  my  devo- 
tion to  the  country.  A  few  months,  indeed,  cannot  transform  a  people  deeply 
imbued  with  the  solid  virtues  of  the  soldier  and  the  laborer  into  a  people  hos- 
tile to  religion,  to  order,  and  to  property.' 

"Moreover,  gentlemen,  why  should  I  be  unwelcome?  Placed  by  the 
almost  nnanimous  vote  of  France  at  the  head  of  a  power  legally  restrained, 
but  immense  through  the  moral  influence  of  its  ori^,  have  I  been  seduced 
by  the  thought  to  attack  a  constitution,  made,  moreover,  as  no  one  is  igno- 
rant, in  a  great  part  against  me  ?  No :  I  have  respected,  and  I  will  respect, 
'the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  even  when  its  expression  is  false  or  hostile ; 
>and  I  have  done  this  because  the  title  which  I  covet  the  most  of  all  is  that 
of  an  honest  man. 

"I  am,  then,  happy  Stras!  u  g  ans  in  thinking  that  there  is  a  community 
of  sentiments  between  yo  i  an  I  ne  Like  me,  you  wish  to  see  our  country 
grand,  strong,  and  respectcl  L  ke  you,  I  wish  that  Alsace  should  resume 
its  ancient  rank ;  becommg  a^i  that  which  it  has  been  during  so  many 
years,  —  one  of  the  i  o  nces  the  DOst  renowned,  choosing  citizens  the  most 
distinguished  to  rep  e  t  1  a  1  rendered  illustrious  by  the  most  valiant 
warriors." 

The  popularity  of  the  president  with  the  masses  was  every  day  increasing. 
This  led  the  Opposition  in  the  Assembly  to  a  closer  union  in  their  hostility, 
and  to  the  adoption  of  more  determined  and  desperate  measures.  As  usual, 
the  pian  was  foiled  to  resort  to  arms  if  the  president  refused  obedience  to 
the  will  of  the  legislature.  The  Bourbonist,  Orleanist,  and  Socialist  leadei-s 
made  an  appeal  to  Genetal  Changamier,  and  gained  him  to  the  coalition, 
though  he  bad  been  formerly  a  warm  friend  of  Louis  Napoleon.*  General 
Changarnier  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  whole  military  force  in  Paris. 
His  influence  was  so  gi'eat,  that  he  was  regarded  as  a  third  power  in  the 
State.  Still  he  was  considered  an  ambitious,  impracticable  man,  often  assum- 
ing authority  to  which  he  was  not  entitled.     He  had  his  headquaiters  at  the 

•  History  of  Europe,  Sir  ArchLbald  Alison,  yol.  viii.  p.  530, 
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Tuilejies.  Upon  the  death  of  Louis  Philippe,  he  ivas  guilty  of  the  intlecorum 
of  appointing  funerai-sevvices  iu  the  chapel  of  the  palace  without  consulting 
the  president.  Louis  Napoleon  took  no  notice  of  the  indiscretion ;  and,  when 
some  of  his  friends  complained  of  the  incivility  of  the  act,  he  replied,  — 

"  I  shall  never  look  on  the  prayers  which  the  Chuvcli  offers  for  the  dead  as 
an  act  of  political  malevolence  or  oppoMtion," 

General  Changarnier  assumed  that  the  supreme  control  of  the  army 
belonged  to  him,  independently  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  minister  of  war. 
There  was  a  quari'el.  The  president  was  appealed  to.  He  sustained  his 
minister.  It  is  said  that  this  so  exasperated  the  general,  that  he  joined  a 
conspiracy  to  have  Louis  Kapoleon  deposed  by  the  Assembly,  and  taken  to 
the  prison  of  Vincennes ;  while  he,  protected  by  his  troops,  was  to  take  the 
place  of  the  president  in  the  filysiSe.* 

We  have  alluded  to  the  death  of  Loais  PhUippe.  He  died  at  Claremout, 
in  England,  on  the  26th  of  August,  1850.  Just  before  liis  death,  M.  Thiei-s, 
and  Several  other  prominent  members  of  the  Orleans  paity,  hastened  to  his 
bedside,  thei'e  to  decide  upon  tbe  line  of  policy  to  be  pursued  in  their 
endeavors  to  overthrow  the  Republic.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  whatever 
political  rights  Louis  Philippe  could  transmit  felt  to  his  grandson,  Count  de 
Paris,  son  of  tbe  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  killed  by  being  thrown  from  his 
carriage.f 

But  the  elder  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  regarded  Louis  Philippe  as 
a  usurper.  The  legitimate  beir  to  the  crown,  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
divine  right,  was  the  grandson  of  Charles  X.^  the  son  of  the  Duke  de  Berri, 
who  was  assassinated  as  he  was  leaving  the  theatre.  This  young  prince,  at 
this  time,  was  known  by  the  title  of  the  Count  de  Cbambord.  The  Legiti- 
mists, however,  regarded  him  as  their  king,  ever  addressing  him  as  Henry  V. 
He  had  taken  up  his  residence  at  Wiesbaden,  in  Germany,  where  he  estab- 
lished his  little  court;  assuming  that  he  was  King  of  France,  though  tempora- 
rily defrauded  of  his  crown.  Upon  the  death  of  Louis  Philippe,  a  large 
number  of  Legitimists  repaired  to  the  court  of  the  Count  de  Chambord,  and 
formed  what  was  called  the  Congi-css  of  Wiesbaden.  Here  they  endeavored 
to  unite  the  two  royalist  sections  into  one  compact  body,  in  resistance  to  the 

*  "  The  chief  members  of  the  CommitKe  of  Permanence  were  to  (Iraw  np  an  act  accusing 
the  president  of  exceeding  his  powers,  of  attempting  to  change  the  form  of  government,  and 
usurping  tlie  sovereign  authority.  This  act  was  lo  l)e  handed  to  M.  Dupin,  tlie  President  of 
the  Asserahly,  whowasalsotosignit.  It  was  then  to  he  given  to  General  Changamier,  who  was 
to  arrest  Louis  Napoleon,  and  confine  him  in  pvison.  The  general  was  then  to  assume  ft  diem- 
torship  until  the  Assemhl j  had  approved  of  what  had  been  done."  —  PaUic  and  Private  History 
of  NapoScoii  in.,  &y  Samad  L.  SmacTcer,  LL.D.,  p.  146. 

t  The  feelingB  with  which  many  of  the  supporters  of  Louis  Philippe  had  regarded  his  gov- 
ernment may  ha  inferred  from  the  following  extract  from  a  speech  gf  M.  Monlalembert ;  — 

"  The  Honorable  M.  Thiers  will  permit  me  to  Bay  that  we  anlfered  shipwreck,  he  and  I,  in 
Februftry,  1848.  We  belonged  to  the  crow  when  we  sailed  together  in  that  splendid  ship, '  The 
Constitntioufli  Monareliy.'  But  the  storm  bnrst,  the  pilot  was  flang  into  the  aea,  tlio  vessel 
foundered,  we  wore  perishing,  when  Provideneo  permitted  him  and  me  to  meet  together  ngaan 
on  a  m/(.  1  call  the  present  government  a  rajl.  I  do  not  know  towards  what  shore  it  will  bear 
OB ;  but  I  avow  it,  though  I  regret  the  vessd,  I  bless  the  rafl." 
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new  goverumeiit  in  Frmice.  The  attempt  was  a  fiiilure.  Botli  parties  were 
greedy  of  power.  They  couid  not  agree  in  the  division  of  the  plunder.  They 
did,  however,  agree  unitedly  to  asaail  the  government,  and  overthrow  it  if 
possible.  They  coald  then  struggle  between  themselves  for  the  spoils.  Wenrly 
all  the  members  of  the  peiTnanent  commission  attended  one  or  the  otlie*  of 
these  treasonable  bodies.  Ere  the  Congress  of  Wiesbaden  adjourned,  it 
addressed  a  circular  to  every  man  in  France  supposed  to  be  of  Legitimist 
opinions.  This  letter  was  dated  Aug.  30,  1850,  and  contained  snch  senti- 
ments as  the  following :  *  — 

"  The  Count  de  Chambord  has  declared  that  he  i-eserved  for  himself  the 
direction  of  the  general  policy.  To  provide  for  sudden  eventualities,  and  to 
secure  that  complete  unity  of  thought  and  aetion  which  alone  can  constitute 
our  strength,  the  count  has  named  the  men  expressly  appointed  in  France  to 
put  his  policy  into  execution.  He  has  formally  condemned  the  system  of  an 
appeal  to  the  people  as  implying  the  negative  .pf  the  great  principle  of  heredi- 
tary monarchy.  He  repels  in  advance  every  proposition,  which,  suggesting 
that  thought,  would  modify  those  conditions  of  stability  which  are  the  essen- 
tial character  of  our  principle  of  legitimacy,  and  which  should  be  regarded 
as  the  only  means  of  saving  France  fi-om  revolutionary  convulsions."  f 

Fully  to  comprehend  the  significance  of  this  movement,  we  must  suppose 
the  governors  of  several  pf  the  States  of  our  Uniou,  many  of  the  most  promi- 
nent of  the  generals  of  the  army,  and  a  large  number  of  the  leading  members 
of  Congress,  to  meet  a  grandson  of  George  III.  in  Canada,  in  open  congi'ess, 
there  to  mature  their  plans  to  overthrow  oar  republic  and  restore  the  old 
monarchy.  They  issae  their  circular,  appoint  their  agents  from  the  most 
wealthy  and  inflnential  men  in  the  Union,  and  mature  theii-  plans  of  ac- 
tion, t 

There  was  an  important  review  of  the  troops  at  Satory,  near  Versailles,  on 
the  16th  of  October.  The  occasion  drew  together  an  immense  concoui-se  of 
spectators.    Whenever  the  president  met  tEie  troops,  he  was  greeted  with  the 

•  "  Heve,  tlien,  were  four  great  parties  — t!ie  Le^limisls,  tho  Orleanists,  tho  Bonapartisls,  and 
the  Stwialistj  —  all  engaged  in  fceea  struggle  for  the  ascendency.  Where  were  (he  real  Itopubli- 
causl  Uowhere.  Who  stood  by  the  consdtution?  Nobody,  It  was  a  good  name  to  fight 
under,  and  each  party  claimeil  it  fbr  itself;  but  no  one  seriously  considered  it  any  thing  el^e 
thmt  a  cluad  letter.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  it  is  plain  that  nothing  but  tho  will  uf  !France,  uQi- 
versallj  expressed,  could  decide  a  qnestion  that  was  every  day  becoming  more  difficult."  —  Lifs 
of  Nupotmn  III.,  hj  Edward  Rath,  p.  380. 

t  This  important  letter  is  given  in  full  by  MM.  Oallix  and  Guy,  pp,  243-340, 
X  "  We  hsvo  seen  in  what  manner  many  of  the  members  of  the  Permanent  Commission  de- 
ftnded  the  constitution;  some  at  .Wiesbaden,  othera  at  Ciaremont.  These  ivcru  tlio  men  who 
m&a  most  loudly  that  the  prince  was  violating,  in  the  rcvic^rs,  the  constitution.  At  first,  thuy 
only  eomphiined  of  the  cry,  '  ViverEmpereur!'  as  if  in  this  they  oiigUt  to  soo  any  thing  but 
homiige  to  the  memory  of  a  great  man  ;  as  if,  under  the  reign  of  Louis  I*Iiilip[>e,  it  bad  not  Iieen 
constantly  tolerated,  and  even  encouraged.  Then  they  went  fhrther,  and  included  in  the  anath- 
ema all  munifbstatious  of  sympathy  addressed  (o  the  prince,  —  even  the  constitutional  and  legal 
cry  of  'Vive  le  Prgsideot  I '  It  was  deemed  perfectly  just  under  Loois  Philippe,  under  Cliitrlea 
S.,  under  Loais  XVIII.,  that  the  army  should  cry,  'Vive  le  Roil'  bnt  it  was  deemed  contrary 
to  military  discipline,  that,  under  the  Eepublio,  thecry  shonia  be  heard  of  Vive  le  President !' " 
—  HUtoire  complete  de  Napol&Bt  III.,  par  MM.  Gullix  et  Gua.  p.  216. 
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greatest  cntliusiasm.  His  presence  scemetl  to  revive  tlie  mcimoL'y  of  tlio 
emperor.  The  shout  would  ran  along  the  Unes,  "Vive  Napoleon!"  and  not 
nnfrequently  there  wodd  be  heard  intermingled  the  cry,  "  Vive  I'Empereur  ! " 
On  this  great  occasion,  it  was  observed,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  that  three  i-egi- 
ments  of  in  fan  tiy,  which  came  first,  ptssed  the  president  in  perfect  silence; 
but  wiien  the  cavali-y  came,  consisting  of  forty-eight  squadrons,  as  they 
defiled  past  on,  a  quick  trot,  they  shouted  with  redoubled  enthusiasm,  "Vive 
Napoleon!  vive  I'Empereur!"  Gieneral  Changarnier  could  not  conceal  his 
chagiin.  Upon  investigation,  it  appeared  that  General  Neumayer  had  strictly 
forbidden  his  division  from  greeting  the  president  with  any  acclaim  whatever. 

It  was  supposed  that  a  subordinate  officer  would  not  havfe  ventured  npon 
gnch  a  step  without  the  direct  orders,  or  at  least  the  concurrence,  of  his 
superior  officer.  Still  there  was  no  evidence  againist  General  Cliangai-nier, 
General  Neumayer  was  dismissed  fi'om  office ;  but  the  president,  not  wishing 
to  punish  him  too  severely,  gave  him  another  command  equally  important. 
These  ocoun'ences  only  added  to  the  popularity  of  the  president  with  the 
army.  General  Changarnier,  conscious  of  his  discomfiture,  was  moi-tally 
incensed.  After  brooding  over  his  chagrin  for  several  days,  he  issaed  a 
decree,  exceedingly  impolitic  under  the  circumstances,  forbidding  ail  the  troops 
nnder  his  command  from  uttoving  any  cries  whatever  when  under  arms.  This 
was  universally  understood  to  be  an  open  declaration  of  war  against  the 
president.  The  prohibition,  so  manifestly  dictated  by  jealousy,  only  increased 
the  desire  of  the  troops  to  shout "  Vive  Napoleon ! "  * 

The  situation  of  the  president  was  now  as  embarrassing  and  painful  as  can 
well  be  imagined.  The  masses  of  the  people  were  with  him.  The  leaders  of 
nil  the  great  parties,  men  of  consummate  ability,  were  leagued  in  deadly 
hostility  against  him.  The  right  of  su^rage  had  been  so  curtailed  as  to 
deprive  the  president,  as  it  was  estimated,  of  tJiree  millions  of  votes.  To  add 
to  his  embarrassment,  it  was  rumored  through  Paris,  and  the  rumor  was  upon 
everybody's  lips,  that  a  conspiracy  was  formed  for  bis  utter  overthrow. 

The  Prince  President  was  acquainted  with  all  tlie  plots  against  liim,  and 
was  kept  informed  of  all  the  details  of  the  contemplated  movements.  The 
conspiratoi-s  in  their  combination  felt  so  strong,  that  they  attempted  but  little 
concealment.    The  president  was  so  calm  in  his  tone,  so  quiet  in  his  manner, 

•  "  General  Changtiraier  was  now  comnian(ler-in.chief  of  tlio  ICational  Gniii'd  nml  of  tha 
Army  of  Taiis.  He  wns  a  man  of  abilitj-,  but  exceedingly  ambitioita  and  inipracticablo  in  liij 
eliaracter.  nc  hnd  nasumcd  and  almost  attained  the  position  and  inflnenee  of  a-  third  power  in 
the  State;  und  ho  claimed  to  lie  equal  in  iniport,-mce  to  tlie  presiilont  or  the  Asaemlly.  Tlia 
Legidmists  snpported  liira  in  Ws  uiina  and  measnrea,  hoping  thereby  evenrnnlly  to  crush  Iho 
president.  IIo  was  thou  secretly  using;  his  utmost  endenTora  to  gnin  over  the  Army  of  Paris,  »nd 
to  alienate  it  fcocn  the  esecutivo."— Puifc  and  Frwute  Ufe  of  Napdain  III.,  hi/  Samwl  IT. 
SutlKher,  LL.D.,  p.  146. 

"On  the  2d  of  November,  there  appetircd  an  order  signed  by  him  (Chanjamici),  forljiddini; 
the  troops  under  his  command  to  utter  erics  while  under  arma.  So  universally  was  'this  under- 
stood to  bo  a  declaration  of  war  on  his  part  against  tlie  president,  that  ihe  journals  in  Changnr- 
nier's  interest  immediately  announced  his  dismissal,  accompanied  by  the  statement  that  it  was 
not  as  yet  executed  because  no  minister  could  he  found  bold  enough  to  utiath  his  fiignaturo  lo 
such  an  m'der."  —  Bislory  of  Eanpe,  Sir  Archibalil  MisoH,  vol.  viii.  p.  531, 
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ancl  apparently  so  unagitated  in  view  of  liia  gi'eat  peril,  that  they  deemed 
him  deficient  not  only  in  energy,  but  in  sagacity.  They  thought  him  a  weak 
man,  who  ivould  stand  meekly,  and  receive  blows,  with  no  spiHt  or  strength 
to  strike  back.  Signally,  in  overwhelming  and  richly-merited  defeat,  they 
were  soon  convinced  of  their  error. 

As  General  Changarnier,  who  was  to  be  invested  with  the  temporary  dicta- 
torship, was  a  strong  Orleanist,  it  was  supposed  that  he  woold  set  aside  the 
Legitimist  claims  of  the  Count  de  Chambord,  and  by  militaiy  force  re-establish 
the  throne  of  Louis  Philippe  in  the  person  of  the  Count  de  Pai-is.  M.  Thiera 
was  commonly  mentioned  as  the  oi^anizer  of  tliis  conspiracy. 

There  is  something  sublime  in  the  apparent  unconcern,  the  serenity,  with 
which  the  Prince  President  contemplated  all  these  manceuvres  and  plots,  and 
in  the  quiet,  noiseless,  but  redstless  enei;gy  with  which  he  baffled  and  utterly 
overwhelmed  his  foes. 

It  is  recorded,  that  one  day  Count  Mole  hastened  to  the  filysee,  and  asked 
to  see  the  president. 

"Prince,"  said  he,  "the  Permanent  Committee  wishes  to  have  yoa  arrested. 
Proposals  have  just  now  been  made  to  me :  but  I  rejected  them  with  indig- 
nation ;  and  I  said,  on  retiring,  that  I  would  give  yon  waming." 

"  I  thank  you,  count,"  Louis  Napoleon  replied :  "  I  expected  no  less  from 
you.  But  I  was  aware  of  all  this  before,  and  thought  so  little  of  these  foolish 
projects,  that  I  have  just  now  been  walking  through  the  Champs  Jillysees.  If 
they  were  really  in  earnest,  they  had  a  good  opportunity." 

"  But,"  said  Count  Mole,  suqDrised  at  this  coolness,  "  there  are  men  there 
fiilly  capable  of  executing  this  plot  in  the  name  of  the  Assembly." 

"  If  they  will  attack  me  in  the  name  of  the  Assembly,"  was  the  reply,  '■  they 
must  not  forget  that  I  will  defend  ipyself  in  the  name  of  France."* 

Such  was  the  posture  of  affaii-s  when  the  Assembly  resumed  its  session  on 
the  11th  of  November,  1850. 

•  Life  of  Napoleon  III.,  by  EdiPnrd  Eoth,  p.  467. 
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DIPLOMATIC   STRATEGY   AND    TACTICS. 


Speoeh  at  the  Opening  of  the  Assemblj.^-PeJiUons  for  the  Revision  of  the  Cons^tution, — 
Assumpdons  of  Changamier.  —  His  Removal  from  Command.  —  Escilement  in  the  Assembly. 
—  Salary  of  Ifte  President  cnrtaJled.  —  Conciliatory  Spirit  of  tlie  President"  —  The  Speech  at 
Dijon.  —  Conflict  npon  the  Question  of  Universal  Suffrage.  —  Speech  at  Poitiers,  at  Charelle- 
rault.  —  Doctrines  of  the  Sociidists.  —  Opening  of  the  Session  in  1851. — Coalition  against 
the  President.  —  His  Untronbled  Spirit.  —  Conspiracy  for  his  Enin. 

ST  the  opening  of  the  Assembly  on  the  12th  of  Novetnber,  1850, 
the  president  delivered  his  annual  message.  After  a  brief  nar- 
rative of  the  internal  condition  and  foreign  relations  of  the 
Republic,  be  said,  in  conclusion, — 
"Such,  gentlemen,  is  a  rapid  exhibition  of  the  sitaation  of  our 
'  affairs.  Notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  circumstances,  iaw 
and  authority  have  so  far  regained  their  empire,  that  no  one  henceforth  can 
believe  in  the  success  of  violence.  France  desires,  above  all  things,  repose. 
Still  agitated  by  the  dangere  which  society  has  encountered,  she  rests  a  stran- 
ger to  the  quaiTels  of  parties  and  of  men,  so  mischievous  in  the  presence  of 
the  great  interests  which  are  at  stake. 

"As  first  magistrate  of  the  Republic,  I  have  been  obliged  to  place  myself  in 
connection  with  the  clergy,  the  magistracy,  the  agriculturists,  the  manufac- 
turers, the  administration,  the  army;  and  I  have  seized  every  opportunity  to 
show  them  my  gratitude  for  the  support  which  they  have  ^ven  me.  If  my 
name  and  my  efforts  have  succeeded  in  arousing  the  spirit  of  the  army,  of 
which  I  alone,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  constitution,  have  the  power  to 
dispose,  it  is  a  service,  I  ventui-e  to  say,  which  I  have  rendered  to  the  country ; 
for  I  have  always  directed  to  the  advantage  of  order  ray  persona!  inflnence, 

"It  is  now  permitted  to  eveiy  one,  except  myself,  to  desire  tbe  speedy 
revision  of  our  fundamental  law.  If  the  constitution  contain  imperfections 
and  dangers,  y<m  are  at  liberty  to  hold  them  up  before  the  gaze  of  the  coantiy. 
I  alone,  bound  by  my  oath,  keep  within  the  strict  limits  which  it  has  traced 
out.  The  general  councils  have,  in  great  numbers,  expressed  the  wish  for  its 
revision.  This  wish  is  addressed  to  the  legislative  power.  As  for  me,  the 
elect  of  the  people,  amenable  but  to  the  people,  I  shall  always  conform  to  the 
wishes  of  the  people  legally  expressed.* 

*  "  The  following  petition  from  the  Central  Committee  of  Paris,  for  the  revision  of  the  consti- 
tution, signed  by  MM.  Turgot,  Lobobe,  Tliajer,  aud  other  men  of  note,  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
general  character  of  thorn  all :  — 
"'To  MbSBIEEBS  the  EEtliESEKTiTlVEa  or  THE  PEOPtE. 

" '  Messieurs,  —  Experience  has  demonstrated  to  France  the  vices  of 
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"If  ill  tliis  session  you  vote  the  revision  of  the  conatitation,  a  constitutional 
assembly  will  be  fonaed  to  revise  om-  fundamental  law,  and  to  regulate  the 
lot  of  the  executive  power.  If  you  do  not  vote  it,  the  people  in  1852  will 
-manifest  solenmly  the  expression  of  tlieir  aew  wislies.  But,  whatever  may  be 
the  solutions  of  the  future,  let  ua  understand  each  other,  so  that  it  may  never 
be  left  to  pride,  passion,  or  violence  to  decide  the  lot  of  a  great  nation.  Let 
us  inspire  the  people  with  the  love  of  repose,  by  introducing  calmness  into  our 
deliberations ;  let  ua  inspire  them  with  the  religion  of  right,  by  never  violat- 
ing its  dictates  oureelves ;  then,  rely  upon  it,  the  improvement  in  our  politi- 
cal morals  will  compensate  for  the  danger  of  institutions  created  in  days  of 
distrust  and  uncertainty. 

"Believe  me,  that  with  which  I  am  now  specially  occupied  is  not  to  know 
who  will  govern  France  in  1852:  it  is  to  employ  tlie  time  at  my  disposal  in 
such  a  majiner,  that  the  transition,  whatever  it  may  be,  may  take  place  without 
trouble  or  agitation.'  The  employment  which  is  noblest,  and  wortliiest  of  a 
generous  soul,  is,  not  to  seek,  when  one  is  in  power,  by,  what  expedients  he  can 
retain  himself  there,  but  to  seek  incessantly  for  the  means  of  consolidating,  for 
t!ie  benefit  of  all,  those  principles  of  authority  and  morality  which  are  contin- 
ually struggling  witli  the  passions  of  men  and  the  instability  of  laws. 

"  I  have  loyally  opened  to  you  my  heart.  You  will  respond  to  my  frankness 
by  your  confidence,  to  my  good  intentions  by  your  co-operation ;  and  God  will 
do  the  rest." 

In  this  message,  alluding  to  the  Roman  question,  the  president  said,  — 

"  Since  my  last  message,  our  foreign  policy  has  obt^ned  ih  Italy  a  great 
success.  Our  arms  have  overthrown  at  Rome  that  turbulent  demagogism, 
which,  in  all  the  Italian  Peninsula,  lias  compromised  the  cause  of  true  liberty  ; 
and  our  brave  soMiers  have  had  the  distinguished  honor  to  replace  Pius  IX. 
upon  the*throne  of  St.  Peter.  The  spirit  of  party  will  never  be  able  to  obscure 
that  memorable  fact,  which  will  ever  constitute  a  glorious  page  for  France. 
The_  constant  aim  of  our  efforts  has  been  to  encourage  the  liberal  and  philan- 
thropic intentions  of  the  holy  father.  The  pontifical  power  continues  to  real- 
ize the  promises  contained  in  the  motu propria*  of  September,  1S49." 

This  conciliatory  address  had  but  alight  influence  in  appeasing  the  angry 
passions  of  the  Assembly. .  Political  rancor  was  raging  with  the  utmost  fierce- 
ness. The  prize  for  which  the  contending  jtartles  were  struggling  was  the 
government  of  France,  with  all  the  honors  and  the  wealth  it  could  confer  at 
the  disposal  of  the  victore.    Politicians  engaged  in  such  a  battle  ai-e  not  es- 

tlie  impossibilities  and  the  perils  wliicli  it  contains.  Its  revision  lias  beeomo  an  imperious  neces- 
sity. Li  tlie  immc  of  agriculture,  of  eomioei'ce,  of  manufacmrei ;  in  tlie  name  of  all  suffering 
interests ;  in  the  name  of  the  puWie  safety,  —  (he  undcrsiguoil  appenl  to  joiir  patriotic  solicitude. 
It  belongs  to  them  to  point  out  the  danger ;  it  belongs  to  jou  to  cause  it  to  disappear.  Full  of 
confidence  in  jour  high  appreciation  of  the  interests  of  the  country,  and  of  the  means  of  safety 
wliich  the  constitution  has  placed  in  yonr  hands,  the  undersigaed  pray  you  to  decido  that  the  con- 
stitution slmll  be  rerised.' 

"  Petitions  similar  in  spirit  were  sent  to  the  Assembly,  signed  by  two  millions  of  J'n;ni;!imen." 
—  MM.  GaUix  et  Guy,  p.  270. 

*  Of  his  oivn  Hccord. 
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pcctecl  to  listen  to  vcaaoD.  Tlie  parties  hostile  to  the  president  wcri^  soon 
again  busy  as  ever  in  tbeif  machinations. 

Wheu  the  constitution  was  formed,  an  article  was  introduced  declaring  tliat 
no  one  should  be  a  candidate  for  the  presideocy  a  second  time  antil  the  expi- 
ration of  four  years  after  his  term  of  service.  Petitions  now  began  to  be  sent 
in  to  the  Assembly  from  the  people  in  vast  numbere,  praying  that  the  consti- 
tution might  be  revised,  avowedly  for  the  pui-pose  of  repealing  that  provision.* 
The  leaders  of  the  Opposition  hesitated  to  undertalie  the  insurrection  aud  the 
ctwp  d^itat  which  they  were  contemplating :  for,  by  the  constitution,  the  presi- 
dent bad  control  of  the  ai-my ;  and  the  army  was  devoted  to  his  service,  as 
well  as  the  rural  population.  Under  these  circumstances,  General  Changar- 
nier,  who  was  in  command  of  the  whole  miUtary  force  in  Paris,  ventured  to 
i^ue  instructions  to  tlie  troops,  forbidding  them  -to  obey  any  orders  except 
such  as  issued  from  himself,  and  declaring  all  other  orders,  from  whatever 
BODi-eo, "  whether  functionary,  civil,  political,  or  judiciary,"  to  be  null  and  void.f 

This  was,  of  course,  an  assumption  of  power,  and  a  direct  insult  to  the  presi- 
dent, not  to  be  overlooked.  Louis  ITapoleon,  with  his  invariably  sereue  and 
imperturbable  spirit,  made  courteous  inquiry  of  the  Assembly,  if  those  instnio- 
tions  were  given  by  order  of  the  Assembly,  or  npon  the  personal  responsibility 
of  the  general-in-chief.  Though  it  was  manifest  that  General  Changarniei'  li:id 
acted  in  symimtliy  with  the  body  of  which  he  was  a  conspicuous  member,  still 
he  was  compelled  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  the  gross  usurpation.  Ths 
reply  he  made,  though  not  easily  reconciled  with  the  facts,  was  very  adroit. 

"I  drew  up  those  orders,"  said  he,  "to  preserve  the  unity  of  command,  and 
in  contemplation  of  a  combat;  but  in  no  instruction  of  mine  has  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  the  Assembly  to  call  out  the  troops  been  controverted,  or  their 
right  to  delegate  that  power  to  the  President  of  .the  Assembly."!; 

Seldom  has  one  short  sentence  contained  such  fruitful  seeds  of  tumult  as  the 
words,  "m  contemplation  of  a  combat."  No  one  dreamed  that  the  president 
was  designing  to  rouse  the  disorganized  masses  of  Paris  into  an  insurrection. 
It  must,  therefore,  be  that  the  ieadei-s  of  the  Opposition  were  contemplating 
SHch  an  act ;  and  that,  consequently,, they  deemed  it  necessary  to  wrest  the  mili- 
tary from  the  command  of  the  president,  lest  ho  should  bring  it  forw.ard  in 
defence  of  the  government. 

The  Assembly  was  flattered  and  gratified  by  the  announcement  tliat  the 
command  of  the  army  did  not  belong  to  the  president,  but  to  the  Assembly ; 
and  that  that  body  could  delegate  the  command  to  whom  it  would.  § 

*  ■'  In  H  very  nrgent  petition  from  the  Miinieipsl  Council  nod  tlie  inhabitants  of  No^ent  lea 
"Vleiges,  we  finil  cho  following  concluding  sentence.  A  similflr  request  accompanied  very  mnny 
of  the  petitions. 

" '  PerUapa  it  is  necessary  that  the  undersigned  slioulii  add  liere  the  expression  of  tlie  desire 
which  tlicy  cherish,  —  to  see  pfdrmgcdfor  many  years  the  poicers  of  the  present  president,  tduae  t/lm-ioiis 
name  is  eiW  so  magical  among  tlie  mannjaclwi:^  and  affiindtwalpop!datl(ms.'''  —  Mit.  Galiixid  Guy, 
p.  271. 

t  Ann.  Hist.  1B51 ;  Moniteur,  Jiin.  8,  1851. 

I  Moniteur,  Jan.  8, 1S51. 

§  '■  The  Assemhly  hod  heen  for  some  time  trying  to  fonnd  its  claims  to  the  ilisposnl  of  the  araiy 
on  a  peculiar  esplanation  of  the  thlrty-swond  article  of  the  constitution,  of  which,  being  loosely 
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The  minister  of  Ti'ar,  doubtless  acting  in  entire  sympathy  witli  tlie  presi- 
dent \for  the  most  filendly  relations  existed  between  them),  immetliately 
resigned,  saying  in  bis  letter, — 

"Pi-ince,  there  is  no  longer  a  minister  of  war;  since  the  Assembly  an-ogates 
to  itself  the  right  to  command  the  army,  and  to  give  ordere  to  all,  —  gcDerals 
and  troops," 

On  the  9tb  of  January,  1851,  General  Changaniier  was  informed  that  his 
resignation  would  be  accepted.  It  was  a  bold  step  for  the  president  to  take. 
The  Assembly  had  not  supposed  that  he  would  dare  to  do  it.  The  dismissal 
fell  like  a  thunderbolt  upon  the  astounded  general  and  the  Assembly.  They 
were  both  bewildered  by  the  blow.  The  army  was  now  indisputably  in  the 
hands  of  the  president.  To  attempt  opposition  by  force  was  in  vain.  The 
sympathies  of  the  army,  as  all  knew,  were  with  the  president.  Generals 
PeiTOt  and  D'Hilliers,  who  took  the  place  of  General  Changaniier,  —  the  one 
in  command  of  the  National  Guard  in  Paris,  and  the  other  of  the  regular 
troops,  —  would  deal  very  roughly  with  any  iusurrection  which  shonld  show 
itself  in  the  streets. 

"  In  the  first  transports  of  their  indignation,"  says  Alison,  "  the  Assembly 
spoke  of  ordering  the  formation  of  an  ai-my  of  fifly  thousand  men,  and 
placing  them  under  the  orders  of  General  Changarnier.  The  extreme  divis- 
ion of  parties  in  the  Assembly  rendered  it  impossible  to  obtain  a  majority 
for  any  decisive  measure."  *  The  hostile  parties  slightly  qualified  their  re- 
venge by  passing  a  vote,  that  General  Changarnier  retained,  unimpaired,  the 
confidence  of  the  Assembly.  "The  Assembly  has  lost  its  aword!"  was  the 
exultant  ciy  thronghout  the  nation  when  it  was  announced  that  Changai-nier 
was. dismissed.  It  had,  indeed,  "lost  its  sword."  The  president,  in  self- 
defence,  had  wrested  it  from  that  body,  and  held  it  with  a  firm  grasp. 

The  dismissed  general  propose'd  that  he  should  receive  the  appointment 
of  General  of  the  Army  of  the  Assembly.  Chagrined  that  the  Assembly 
declined  to  adopt  tliia  insane  revolutionary  measure,  he  said,  in  the  tumul- 
tuous and  'angry  debate  which  ensued,  as  a  reason  for  the  want  of  decisive 
action,  — 

"  The  country  is  divided  into  five  parties,  —  the  Legitimists,  the  Orleanists, 
the  Moderate  Republicans,  the  Demagogues,  and,  finally,  those  men  wJio 
desire  the  imperial  dictate i-ship." 

M.  Thiers  made  a  very  bitter  speech,  two  hours  long.  "There  are,"  said 
he,  "but  two  powers  in  the  State,  —  the  President  .and  the  Assembly.  If  the 
Assembly  yield  now,  there  will  be  but  one  power.  The  foim  of  the  govcni- 
ment  will  be  changed.  The  word  will  he  pronounced  when  he  pleases;  and 
it  is  of  but  little  moment  when  it  comes ;  for  t/ie  emjnre  is  made.'" 

Lamartine  magnanimously  and  eloquently  defended  the  president,  stating 
that  he  had  an  incontestable  right  to  do  as  he  had  done ;  that  it  was  one  of 

worded,  it  seemed  snsceptible.    It  was,  therefore,  wilh  great  delight  that  it  saw  General  Changar- 
nier, '  the  third  poircr  in  the  state,'  pronouncing  so  decidedly  in  favor  of  pai'liamentary  sover- 
eigatj."~Life  o/Napdeon  III.,  In/  Edward  Roth. 
•  History  of  Europe,  vol.  viii.  p.  5S2. 
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the  clearly-definecl  perogatives  of  the  president  to  dismiss  the  officers  of  liis 
appointment.* 

The  Assembly,  soon  after  this,  discredited  itself  by  a  petty  act  of  annoy- 
ance, which  only  added  to  the  popularity  of  the  president,  and  increased  his 
influence  with  the  people.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  salary  of  the 
chief  of  the  State  had,  by  a  small  majority  of  votes,  been  increased  from  sis 
hundred  tliousand  fi-aocs  to  three  millions  of  fi'ancs  a  year.  The  Assembly 
refused  to  vote  the  increased  appropriation,  and  reduced  him  to  his  inadequate 
salary  of  six  handred  thousand  francs. 

The  president  uttered  no  complaint.  He  sold  off  part  of  his  horaes, 
diminished  hi^  establishment,  and  rigorously  brought  his  expenses  within  his 
diminished  income.  The  popular"  indignation  was  so  great,  in  view  of  this 
treatment  of  the  first  magistrate  of  the  Republic,  that  large  subscriptions 
were  immediately  started  among  the  humbler  classes  of  the  people,  even 
among  the  workmen  of  the  Fauboui^  St.  Antoine,  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 
The  president  added  still  more  to  his  popularity  by  declining  to  receive  the 
proffered  bounty.    The  following  notice  was  inserted  in  the  "Moniteur: " — 

"Inconsequence  of  the  bill  which  baa  just  passed,  limiting  the  expenses 
of  representation,  numerous  subscriptions  have  been  raised.  It  is  a  manifest 
and  imposing  testimony  of  sympathy  and  approbation  for  the  conduct  of  the 
president.  He  is  profoundly  touched  by  it,  and  cordially  thanks  all  those 
who  have  entertained  the  thought ;  but  he  thinks  it  his  duty  to  sacrifice  to 
the  repose  of  the  country  his  personal  gratification.  He  knows  that  the 
people  will  do  him-  justice ;  and  that  ia  sufficient  for  him.  The  president 
declines,  then,  any  subscription,  however  spontaneous  and  national  may  be  its 
character." 

Still  anxious  for  harmony  and  co-operative  action,  the  president  sent  in,  a 
very  conciliatory  message  to  the  Assembly  on  the  24th  of  January,  1851,  It 
contained  the  following  expressions;  — 

"The  union  of  the  two  powers  is  indispensable  to  the  repose  of  the 
conntry;  but,  as  the  constitution  has  i-endered  them  independent  of  each 
other,  ihe  only  condition  of  that  union  ia  reciprocal  confidence.  Penetmted 
by  this  sentiment,  I  shall  ever  i-espect  the  rights  of  the  Assembly  in  main- 
taining intact  the  prerogatives  of  power  which  I  hold  from  the  people. 

"In  order  not  to  prolong  painful  difierence,  I  have  accepted,  in  accordance 
with  the  recent  vote  of  the  Assembly,  the  resignation  of  a  minister  who  has 
given  to  the  countjy  and  the  cause  of  order  the  most  brilliant  pledges  of  his 
devotion.  Wishing,  however,  to  form  again  a  cabinet  witli  chances  of 
stability,  I  cannot  select  its  elements  from  a  majority  bom  of  exceptional 
eii'cumstances ;  and  I  sue  with  regret  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  find  a 

*  "  Mesmthile  tie  ptpsiflent  convened  the  leacling  memtiers  of  the  Assembly  at  the  Elys^o 
Bourbon  on  the  8th  of  Jannarj;  when  'he  declared  his  eavnest  desire  to  remain  on  good  terms 
with  the  Icgislfttnre;  offered  to  take  his  minislera  from  the  inajoiity;  to  abandon  his  enlarged 
civil  lists;  in  a  word,  to  do  every  thing  they  desired,  except  give  up  the  right  which  the  consti- 
tution gave  him,  —  of  dismissing  an  inferior  officer.'  There  wns  no  doubt  thnt  this  was  legally 
within  his  power ;  and  accordingly  the  conference  broke  up  without  any  veBolt," — Huton/of 
Eiiiepe,  Sir  Arcliibald  Alison,  vol,  viii,  p,  S32, 
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combination  tiuioiig  the  meiBters  of  the  minority,  notwitl) standing  its  im- 
portance. 

"In  this  conjuncture,  and  after  unavailing  endeavors,  I  have  resolved  to 
form  a  ministry  of  transition  composed  of  capable  men  not  belonging  to  any 
fraction  of  the  Assembly,  and  who  are  resolved  to  devote  thenisolxcs  to  the 
conduct  of  affairs  without  the  prejudices  of  party.  Honorable  men  who 
accept  such  a  patriotic  task  will  merit  the  gratitude  of  the  country.  Fvnnce 
desii'es,  above  all  things  else,  repose;  and  she  expects  of  those  wliom 
she  has  invested  with  her  conhdence  conciliation  without  feebleness,  calm 
steadfastness,  and  inflexibility  m  the  right"  * 

The  president  formed  such  \  mmistij  ,  but  the  Assembly  remained  as 
implacable  as  ever.  Petitions  for  the  rei  ision  of  the  constitution  were  now 
greatly  multiplied.  "This  step  wis  loudly  demanded,"  says  Sir  Archibald 
Alison,  "by  all  intelligent  peibonis  m  the  kmgdom,  from  the  proof  which  had 
been  afibrded  of  the  impossibility  of  the  public  business  being  conducted, 
with  the  esecutive  in  a  constint  st^te  of  antagonism  with  the  legislature, 
and  the  latter  so  split  np  into  in  econcilible  parties,  that  no  cabinet  capable 
of  carrying  on  the  government  could  be  formed  out  of  the  majority." 

Between  the  5th  of  May  and  the  Slst  of  June,  petitions  for  the  revision 
of  the  constitution  were  presented  to  the  Assembly,  signed  by  1,123,025 
peraons;  and  still  they  were  coming.  Nearly  four  hundred  thousand  of  these 
petitionei-s  openly  expressed  the  desire  that  the  constitution  should  be  so 
altered,  that  the  power's  of  the  president  might  be  prolonged.  To  accomplish 
this  measure,  a  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the  house  was  necessary.  The 
Socialists  boasted  that  the  revision  could  never  pass,  as  they  were  confident 
■that  they  were  strong  enough  in  the  Assembly  to  prevent  it. 

While  the  public  mind  was  in  this  agitated  state,  and  all  France  was  con- 
templating the  future  with  alarm,  the  president,  with  many  others  of  the 
government,  accepted  an  invitation  to  assist,  on  the  1st  of  June,  1851,  in  the 
inauguration  of  a  railroad  at  Dijon.  On  the  journey,  he  was  gi-eeted  witli 
great-  enthusiasm.  At  every  railroad-station,  cries  resounded  of  "Yi\o 
Napoleon  I"  "Vive  I'Empereurl"  He  made  a  speech  npon  the  occasion 
which  attracted  the  attention  of  all  Europe  Tl  e  lieich  jjco^/o  t  n  lei 
it  warmly :  the  Assembly  violently  condemned  it 

"I  could  wish,"  said  he, '  that  tho^e  who  doubt  ot  the  f  ti  e  hnd  iccori 
panied  mo  through  the  popuht  ona  of  the  Tonne  an  1  the  Cote   10       TI  ey 

*  "  The  position  of  the  preside  t  vas  1  ]y  heconi  ng  on  of  extreme  d  B  ty  n  1  ri  ^e  . 
'Hie  secriit  conspiracy  against  liim  of  wh  ch  Cha  gam  e  was  tho  I  a  1  eqn  rt  1  crta  ed 
bitterness  and  energy  hy  the  dismissal  ot  tliat  offl  ei  Tho  o;  pos  t  on  to  I  m  n  he  Asso  bly 
was  hecoming  more  and  nM»re  determ  ned  Every  day  the  wl  eels  of  gotcmme  t  ve  o  ap 
proaching  nearer  to  e,  dead-locJ: ;  and  tlie  respons  bil  tj  of  sue  ahod  laso  alad 
ruin  would  be  thrown  by  the  concurrent  vo  ce  of  the  f  ct  ous  on  the  pre  d«it  E  J-oh  s 
Napoleon  possessed  t]ie  confidence  ot  ll  e  n  t  on  openly  and  of  the  armv  si.crc  ]  a  d  he 
time  was  rapidly  approaching,  w!  en  he  m  at  e  ther  y  eld  gnoblv  and  hell  fore  er 
beneath  tlio  endeBYOrs  of  his  inibittered  foes  or  ho  mast  save  hmaelf  f^om  rani  so  no  ^x-aX 
act  of  desperate  ener^,  i-esolntion  and  powc  h  vh  ch  I  s  enon  s  would  be  o  ti  ro  v  n  1 
he  be  rescued,  while  at  the  same  tun  1  re  a  nc  1  he  e  t  m  and  he  contidonce  of  the  n  t  on  — 
Pabtic  ami  Private  Histori/  of  Napoteea  III.,  by  baiitud  M.  Aiituder,  LL.D.,  p.  149. 
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woald  have  been  rc-assured  in  judging  for  tliemselves  oi'  the  state  of  pubhc 
feeling.  They  would  have  seen  that  neitliei-  intrigues  nor  attacks,  nor  pas- 
sionate discussions  of  parties,  ay^in  aecordanee  witli  the  sentiments  and  the 
situation  of  the  country.  France  neither  wishes  for  the  return  of  the  ancient 
regime,  jinder  whatever  form  it  mn/be  disguised,  nor  for  the  trial  of  baleful 
and  impracticable  Utopias.  It  is  because  I  am  the  most  natural  adversary  of 
both  the  one  and  the  other  that  France  has  placed  her  confidence  in  me.  If 
it  be  not  so,  how  can  one  explain  this  touching  sympathy  of  the  people  with 
me,  resisting  visionary  schemes,  and  absolving  me  from  being  the  cause 
of  their  sufferings? 

"  In  feet,  if  my  government  has  not  been  able  to  realize  all  the  ameliora- 
tions which  it  has  had  in  view,  the  reason  most  be  assigned  to  the  manoeuvres 
of  factions,  which  paralyze  the  good  dispositions  of  assemblies,  as  well  as 
those  of  governments  the  most  devoted  to  the  pnblic  good.  It  is  because 
you  have  shared  in  those  convictions  that  I  have  found  here  in  patriotic 
Burgundy  a  reception  which  is  for  me  both  approbation  and  encouragement. 

"  I  avail  myself  of  this  banquet,  as  of  a  tribune,  to  open  to  my  fellow- 
countrymen  my  whole  heart.  A  new  phase  of  our  political  life  is  commen- 
cing. From  one  end  of  France  to  the  other,  petitions  are  being  signed  to 
demand  the  revision  of  the  constitution.  I  await  with  confidence  the  mani- 
festations of  the  country  and  the  decisions  of  the  Assembly,  which  can  only 
be  actnated  by  the  sole  thought  of  the  public  good. 

"  Since  I  came  into  power,  I  have  proved  how  much,  in  the  presence  of  the 
grave  interests  of  society,  I  have  disregarded  that  which  only  affects  me  per- 
sonally. Attacks  the  most  unjust  and  the  most  violent  have  not  Sistu'rbed  my 
attitude  of  calmness.  Whatever  may  be  the  duties  which  the  countiy  may 
impose  upon  me,  she  will  find  me  decided  to  follow  her  will;  and  believe 
me,  gentlemen,  France  shall  not  perish  in  my  hands."* 
.  All  the  enemies  of  Lonis  Napoleon  were  opposed  to  any  revision  of  the 
constitution.  "  The  revision  of  the  constitution,"  said  Cavaignao  frankly, 
"  would  put  the  Republic  in  the  balance  against  the  Empire  ;  but  the  Ropub- 
Jic  should  not  permit  itself  to  be  called  in  question."  The  fact  was  candidly 
admitted,  that  the  majority  of  the  people  of  France  might  prefer  the  Empire; 
and  that,  therefore,  it  was  not  safe  to  submit  the  question  to  their  decision. 

The  discussion  of  this  qu^tion  commenced  in  the  Assembly  on  the  14th  of 
July,  and  closed  on  the  2Cth.  There  were  seven  hundred  and  twenty-four 
members  who  voted.  A  three-fourths  vote  required  five  hundred  and  Ibrty- 
three  votes  to  carry  the  measure.  The  vote  against  the  revision  was  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-eight,  leaving  but  four  hundi'ed  and  forty-six  in  its  favor. 
Thus,  though  the  majority  in  the  Assembly  who  voted  for  the  bill  was  one 
hundred  and  seventy-one,  the  bill  was  lost.t 

"  La  politique  impdrlale  Expose'e  par  lea  Disconrs  et  Proclamations  do  I'Enipereiir  NapoWon 
TIT.,  depiiis  le  dix  (iecembre,  1848,  jnsqu'en  juillcl,  1365, 

t  "  It  ia  remarkable,  that  in  the  minority,  against  the  revision  of  the  constitution,  were  to  ba 
found  the  names  of  M.  Thiers  and  M.  llerausat;  though  there  were  not,  probably,  in  all  France, 
tffo  men  more  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  ruinous  tendency  of  the  existing  institudons  Iban 
those  political  philosophers."  —  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  vol.  viii  p,  533. 
63 
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As  tbe  constitution  forbade  the  re-election  of  the  president,  the  coaleseeil 
minority  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  in  the  Assembly  hoped,  that  by 
thwarting  the  wiaLes  of  the  majority  of  the^semhly,  and  the  general  voice 
of  the  nation  in  refusing  its  revision,  they  had  efiectnally  exclnded  Louis 
Napoleon  from  being  again  a  candidate,  -^he  disquietude  in  the  nation  now 
became  very  gi-eat.  The  Republic  had  proved  an  utter  failnre.  Thei-e  were 
but  few  who  even  pretended  to  regard  it  with  respect.  The  struggling  fic- 
tions, in  anticipation  of  its  speedy  overthrow,  were  each  waiting  onJy  to  cstiib- 
lish  its  own  supremacy  upon  the  ruins.  The  masses  of  the  people,  as  no  one 
could  denyi  and  as  all  admitted,  were  neither  Ovleaniste,  Eourbonists,  Social- 
ists, nor  Republicans :  they  were  Imperialists.  They  remembered  with  un- 
.  dying  affection  tbe  empire  of  Napoleon  I.,  its  order  and  prosperity  at  home, 
its  dignity  abroad ;  and  earnestly  they  desired  its  restoration. 

The  president  had  continued  true  to  his  life-long  convictions  in  favor  of 
universal  suffrage.  TTpon  this  point  be  remained  inflexible,  ever  affirming 
that  it  was  the  right  of  the  people,  the  whole  people,  to  choose  their  own 
iastitutions.  The  members  of  his  cabinet  were,  however,  so  much  alai-med 
by  the  triumph  of  Socialistic  principles  in  the  great  cities,  that  they  thought 
that  the  restoration  of  universal  suffrage  would  be  the  ruin  of  France.  The 
president  found  himself  upon  this  vital  point  irreconcilably  at  variance  with 
his  cabinet.  The  ministry,  consequently,  i-esigned,  and  were  succeeded  by  new 
men  who  wei-e  in  sympathy  with  the  president  upon  this  democratic  principle. 
This  wfis  regarded  as  a  public  announcement  to  France  of  his  devotion  to 
the  haw  of  universal  Bu&age.* 

The  rejection  of  the  revision  of  the  constitution  did  by  no  means  satisfy 
the  country.  The  agitation  increased.  Petitions,  numerously  signed,  contin- 
ued to  be  poured  in.  Out  of  eighty-sis  departments  of  Fi'ance,  eighty,  in 
their  general  councils,  expressed  their  strongest  wishes  for  the  measure. 
Thus  the  political  posture  of  affairs  now  assumed  the  attitude  of  the  people 
of  France  and  a  minority  in  the  Assembly  in  harmonious  and  sympathetic 
action  with  the  president,  struggling  for  popular  rights  against  the  tactions 
in  the  Assembly  and  the  clubs  in  the  great  eities.t 

All  the  speeches  which  the  president  now  made  indicated  the  confidence 
with  which  he  was  inspired,  and  the  serenity  with  which  be  contemplated  the 
future,  which  to  most  minds  seemed  so  menacing.    On  the  Isl  of  July,  1851, 

•  Monitenr,  Oct.  28,  1851. 

t  "The  Assembly,  instead  of  flssiating  the  pvesklent  to  govern  legnllj  inl  toi  tt  tionlK 
renderei  such  h  course  on  his  part  almost  impossible.  For  feiir  Louis  Napoleor  Bon]  i  t 
might  be  their  legal,  comtiliuioaal  president  in  1852,  they  would  not  luvioo  an  i  npriLtit  i!  la 
constitution,  though  implored  to  do  so  by  two  miilions  of  petitioners  ind  bj  eighty  out  of 
eighty-six  depBrlmcnts  of  Ecaooe.  They  persisted  in  refusing  the  rigiit  to  vol*  to  thite  millions 
of  Trench  ciliieus,  though  it  was  by  their  votes  that  they  themselves  Iiad  obtijined  anlhority. 
Carried  away  by  tlie  petulant  wit  of  Vietor  Hugo,  the  sneering  selfishness  of  Thiers,  by  their 
own  cankered  prejudices,  by  every  thing  l^t  common  sense  and  a  proper  regard  for  the  voice  of 
the  nation  at  large,  tbey  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  seize  the  president  on  a  charge  of  high 
treason,  and  fling  into  prison,  perhaps  shoot,  the  very  man  on  whose  head  Uie  srtfcty  of  France, 
perhaps  of  Europe,  was  depending."  —  Life  of  Nopoleen  III.,  ly  Edicard  Both,  p.  490. 
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in  a  speech  which  the  president  made  at  Poitiers  upon  the  opening  of  a'  rail- 


"MoNSiETJK  LE  Maihe,  —  Be  7  nto-j  tter  to  your  fellow-citizons,  to 
thank  them  for  their  welcome,  so  enth  ast  c  and  so  cordid.  As  do  you,  I 
also  contemplate  the  future  of  the  co  nty  without  fear;  for  its  safety  will 
ever  come  from  the  will  of  the  people  feely  expressed  and  religiously 
accepted.  Therefore  I  invoke  with  my  most  ardent  wishes  the  solemn 
moment  in  which  the  powerful  voice  of  the  nation  will  dominate  over  the 
oppositions,  and  bring  into  accord  all  rivalries;  for  it  is  very  sad  to  see 
revolutions  agitate  society,  create  ruins,  and  nevertheless  ever  to  leave  stand- 
ing the  same  passions,  the  same  exigencies,  the  same  elements  of  trouble. 

"  When  one  traverses  France,  and  beholds  the  rich  vai'iety  of  her  sod,  the 
marvellous  products  of  her  industry ;  when  one  admires  her  rivers,  her  roads, 
her  canals,  her  railroads,  her  ports  which  two  seas  bathe, — one  asks  himself  to 
what  degree  of  prosperity  France  may  not  attain,  if  durable  tranquillity  will 
permit-  its  inhabitants  to  co-operate  with  all  their  energies  for  the  general 
good,  instead  of  surrendering  themselves  to  intestine  discussions. 

"  When,  in  another  point  of  view,  we  reflect  npon  that  tenitor  al  n  ty 
which  the  persevering  efforts  of  royalty  have  bequeathed  to  us ;  i  o  thit 
unity,  political,  judicial,  administrative,  and.  commercial,  which  the  revol  t  on 
has  given  us ;  when  we  contemplate  the  population,  intelligent  and  I  I  o  ou 
animated  almost  entirely  by  the  same  religicms  fiiith,  and  speaking  the  same 
language;  thevenerable  clergy  teaching  morals  and  virtue;  the  upright  magis- 
tracy cansing  justice  to  be  respected;  the  army,  valiant  and  disciplined,  faithful 
to  honor  and  ihtty ;  in  fine,  when  we  contemplate  that  crowd  of  eminent  men 
capable  of  guiding  the  government,  capable  of  conferring  renown  upon  politi- 
cal assemblies,  and  also  upon  those  of  the  sciences  and  the  arts,  —  we  inquire 
with  anxiety  what  can  be  the  causes  which  prevent  this  nation,  already  so 
great,  from  being  still  greater ;  and  one  is  astonished  that  a  nation  which 
contains  so  many  elements  of  power  and  prosperity  should  expose  itself  so 
frequently,  to  be  plunged,  of  its  own  accord,  into  ruin. 

"  Is  it  because,  as  the  emperor  said, '  Old  institutions  are  destroyed,  and  the 
new  are  not  yet  established '  ?  Whatever  the  cause  may  be,  let  us  to-day  do 
our  duty  in  preparing  for  Prance  solid  foundations. 

"I  love  to  address  these  words  to  you  in  a  province  renowned  at  all 
epochs  for  its  patriotism.  Let  ns  not  forget  that  your  city  was,  under 
Charles  VIL,  the  centre  of  an  heroic  resistance ;  that  it  has  been  for  a  period 
of  fourteen  years  the  refuge  of  nation.-dity  in  invaded  France.  Let  us  hope 
that  it  will  be  still  one  of  the  first  to  ^ve  the  example  of  devotion  to  civiliza- 
tion and  the  country." 

The  variety,  the  harmony,  and  the  aptitude  of  these  brief  speeches  ;u-o  very 
striking.  While  the  president  was  assailed  in  the  most  envenomed  phrases 
of  vituperation  and  abuse,  assailed  in  terms  with  which  we  are  not  willing 
to  soil  these  pages,  we  search  his  speeches  in  vain  for  a  discourteous  or  an 
(indignified  word.  On  July  2,  the  day  after  the  speech  at  Poitier.s,  he  made 
tlie  fbllowinii;  addicts  tit  Chate'lemult:  — 
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"  Gentlemen,  in  thanking  Monsieur  the  Mayor  for  the  affectionate  wonlti 
Avitli  which  he  has  addi-essed  me,  I  am  not  able  to  attribute  to  myself  alone 
the  happy  results  for  which  he  has  so  kindly  ^ven  me  credit.  My  conduct 
for  three  years  cau  he  summed  up  in  a  few  words.  I  have  placed  mjsclf 
resolutely  at  the  head  of  the  m.en  of  order  of  all  parties;  and  I  ha^-e  found 
in  them  efficient  and  disinterested  co-operation.  If  there  have  been  any 
defections,!  am  ignorant  of  them;  for  I  press  forward  without  looking  Iiehind 
me.  In  order  to  advance  in  such  times  as  ours,  one  must  have  a  motive  and 
an  object.  My  motive  is  love  of  country;  my  object  is  to  cause  religion 
nnd  reason  to  triumph  over  Utopitin  schemes;  it  is  that  tmth  should  not 
tremble  before  error.  That  result  will  be  obtained,  if  throughout  France  wo 
follow  the  example  of  Chatelier.inlt,  and  if  we  forge  arms,  not  for  the  emeute 
and  for  civil  war,  but  to  increase  the  force,  the  gi-andeur,  and  tlie  independ- 
ence of  the  nation." 

The  day  for  the  next  presidential  election  was  now  rapidly  approaching. 
By  a  provision  Of  the  constitution  which  the  people  had  endeavored  in  \dn 
to  have  i-epcaled,  Louis  Napoleon,  the  only  man  whom  the  ma^es  of  tlie 
people  wished  for,  could  not  be  a  candidate.  There  was  a  restless,  dissalislie.l 
feeling  throughout  the  cocntiy.  The  Bourbon  party  brought  forward  the 
name  of  M.  de  la  Rochejacquelin ;  the  Orleanists  spoke  of  the  Priacc  of 
Joinvillc,  —  one  of  tho  sons  of  Louis  Philippe.  One  wing  of  the  Republican 
party  was  in  favor  of  General  Cavaignac ;  another,  of  M.  Carnot,  The  So- 
cialists wore  divided  heiween  Ledin  Rollin  and  Raspail.  The  condition  of 
the  eountiy  seemed,  indeed,  deplorable.  There  was  much  poverty  and  much 
suffering.  Most  thinking  men  contemplated  the  future  with  the  deepest 
apprehension. 

The  Socialists  were  overj^vhere  busy.  The  abject  poor  in  the  gi'eat  cities 
listened  eagerly  to  their  teachings.  TJiese  fanatic  men  taught  thst  the  whole 
stmcture  of  society  should  be  oveithrown,  and  constructed  upon  a  new  basis, 
where  there  should  be  no  private  property,  no  separate  families,  no  religion. 
"  Iq  the  new  order  of  affaii-s,  there  shouid  be  no  rich,  no  poor,  no  prohibitions, 
no  crimes,  no  prisons,  no  punishments,  no  wars,  no  reli^ons;  but  all  should 
socially  dwell  together,  fraternally  united  by  holy  equality.  People  had  be- 
come perfectly  frenzied  on  such  Utopias  as  tliese.  They  not  only  considered 
them  realizable,  but  deemed  themselves  justified  in  going  any  lengths  to 
enforce  them.  Confiscation  of  property,  and  destruction  of  life,  were  regarded 
as  perfectly  lawful  riieans  for  such  an  end.  "  Vive  la  GuilSotme ! "  was  almost 
as  common  a  cry  as  "Vive  la  Repubhque!"  * 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  country  when  the  last  session  of  the  Assembly 
was  opened  on  the  4th  of  November,  1851.  All  Europe  awaited  with 
interest  the  message  of  the  President  of  the  Republic.  It  was,  as-  c^or,  con- 
cbe,  brief,  frank,  and  very  comprehensi\-e. 

"Gentlemen  Repeksentatites, — I  come,  as  each  year,  to  present  to  you 
a  summary  aceonut  of  the  important  foots  which  have  occurred  since  the  last 
message.     Still,  I  think  it  a  duty  to  pass  over  events,  which,  against  my  will. 


*  Life  of  Napoleon  III.,  by  Eiiivrii'l  Rotli,  p.  4Sy. 
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liave  produced  certain  dissensions  always  regrettable,  Tiie  public  peace, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  partial  agitations,  has  not  been  ti-oubled ;  and, 
even  at  many  times  when  political  difficulties  were  of  a  nature  to  weaken  the 
sentiment  of  security  and  to  excite  alarm,  the  countiy,  by  its  peaceable  atti- 
tude, has  manifested  confidence  in  the  government,  the  evidence  of  which  is 
most  precious. 

"  It  would,  however,  be  dangeroui  to  mdulge  in  illusions  upon  this  i]  peai 
ance  of  ti'anqtiillity.  A  vast  demigJi^cil  conspiiicy  is  now  orgtnizing  in 
Fi-ance  and  in  Europe.  Secret  societies  ire  ende-Honug  to  extend  then 
ramificatious  even  in  the  smalle'it  ccmmine  "Without  being  nble  to  Tnee 
npon  men  or  things,  they  have  igreed  to  bnng  ill  the  madness  the  \iuknc 
!!nd  the  obduracy  of  parties  to  a  focus  in  1S52  not  tobuill  «[  bitt>  oiei 
throw. 

"Your patriotism  and  yourcounge  with  nhich  I  will  endeaioi  to  ket 
pace,  will  save  France,  I  cannot  doabt  fiom  the  perils  with  wl  lUi  she  is 
menaced.  But,  to  overcome  thc^e  danger's  n  e  must  contemplite  them  with 
out  fear  as  without  exaggeration  ind  wliile  fully  con\  mce  1  that  (th  u  k-*  to 
the  force  of  the  administration  the  enhghtened  zeal  of  the  mogiatiate  the 
devotion  of  the  ai-my)  Fi-ance  cannot  perish  let  us  unite^aur  efforts  to  dep  ive 
the  spirit  of  evil  of  the  hope  of  e\  en  a  momentaiy  succets. 

"  The  best  means  to  atlJun  this  end  have  always  appeared  to  me  to  he  the 
application  of  that  system  which  consists  on  the  one  side  in  satisfying  legiti- 
mate interests,  and  on  the  other  in  stifling  at  their  first  appearance  the 
slightest  symptoms  of  an  attack  agfdnst  religion,  morality,  or  society.  Thus 
to  procure  labor  by  granting  to  companies  our  great  lines  of  mlroads,  and  to 
use  the  money  which  the  State  shall  obtain  fi-om  these  concessions  to  give 
active  impulse  to  other  works  in  all  the  departments;  to  encourage  institu- 
tions designed  to  secure  agiicultural  or  commercial  credit;  to  ^d  by  charita- 
ble institutions  in  the  relief  of  all  suffering,  —  such  has  been,  such  ought  still 
to  be,  our  firat  care.  It  is  by  following  this  course  that  we  can  most  easily 
resort  to  repression  should  it  be  fonnd  necessary." 

In  reference  to  foreign  afiairs,  the  p.resident  says,  "We  ought  to  congratu- 
late ourselves  upon  our  relations  with  foreign  powers.  Fi'oni  all  parts,  there 
come  to  us  assurances  of  the  desire  which  is  felt  to  see  our  difficulties  peace- 
fully settled.  On  our  side,  a  loyal  and  sincere  diplomacy  is  associated  with 
all  those  measures  which  can  contribute  to  assure  the  repose  and  the  peace, 
of  Europe.  The  longer  that  peace  is  prolonged,  the  more  intimate  will  be 
the  ties  which  will  bind  together  the  different  nations.  The  vast  and  liberal 
idea  of  Prince  Albert  has  contiibuted  to  cement  this  union.  The  English 
people  have  received  our  fellow-country  meii  with  a  noble  cordiality;  and  this 
rivalry  of  the  industries  of  all  the  world,  instead  of  fomenting  jealousies,  will 
only  increase  reciprocal  esteem  among  the  nations."  • 

Referiing  to  the  Roman    question,  the   president  says,  "At  Rome,  our 

*  The  president  hero  refers  to  tlis  great  Fair  estaUished  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  in  Loudon, 
for  the  exMliitloii  of  the  world's  indoatrj'. 
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eituation  continues  tlie  same.  The  holy  father  does  not  cease  to  show  his 
constant  solicitude  for  the  happiness  of  France  and  for  the  comfort  of  onr 
soldiers.  The  work  of  organization  of  the  Roman  Government  progresses 
slowly.  A  Council  of  State  is,  however,  established ;  and  the  municipal  and 
proviacial  councils,  which  ai'e  gradually  being  organized,  will  serve  to  form 
a  consuUe  to  take  part  in  the  administration  of  the  finances.  Important 
legislative  reforms  are  in  progress.  In  fine,  measures  are  in  active  operation 
for  the  creaUon  of  an  army,  which  will  i-ender  possible  tbe  withdrawal  of  the 
foieign  fortes  statione  I  in  the  Stites  of  the  Church." 

After  buefij  alluding  to  the  rehtions  of  France  with  the  other  foreign 
powers,  the  president  enters  upon  the  greit  theme  of  his  message, —  the 
importance  of  leatonng  unuersal  suffnge  to  the  people  of  France.  "Not- 
withstanding these  satisfactorj  lesults,  «ays  the  president,  "a  state  of  gen- 
eral uneasiness  ii  daily  mcieising  E^eiywhere  employment  grows  slack, 
soffenng  is  multiplied,  the  viiioa=!  intere--t3  of  industry  are  alarmed,  and 
piti  eocul  hopes  exult,  is  the  weakened  public  authorities   approach  their 

"  In  such  a  state  of  things,  the  first  object  of  tbe  government  should  be  to 
seek  the  means  of  removing  tbe  dangers  and  secoring  the  best  chances  of 
safety.  My  words  on  this  subject  in  my  last  message,  which  I  recall  with 
pride,  were  favorably  received  by  the  Assembly.     I  said  to  you, — 

"'If  in  this  session  you  vote  the  revision  of  the  constitution,  a  constita- 
ent  assembly  will  be  formed  to  revise  our  fundamental  laws,  and  to  regu- 
late the  lot  of  the  executive  power.  If  yoa  do  not  vote  it,  the  people  in  1852 
will  manifest  solemnly  the  expression  of  their  wishes.  But,  whatever  may  be 
tbe  solutions  of  the  future,  let  us  undei-stand  eaoh  other;  so  that  it  may  never 
be  left  to  pride,  passion;  or  violence,  to  decide  the  lot  of  a  great  nation.' 

"To-day,  the  posture  of  affairs  remains  the  same;  and  my  duty  is  not 
changed.  It  ie  inflexibly  to  maintain  order  ■  it  is  to  remove  all  cause  of  agita- 
tion; so  that  tbe  resolutions  which  decide  our  lot  may  be  canceived  in  ttan 
quillity  and  adopted  in  peace  These  le  olutions  can  emanite  only  fiom 
national  sovereignty,  since  they  hive  ill  for  then  biais  [opuloi  election  I 
have  asked  myself,  whether,  in_J;he  deliiinm  of  passions  the  confiibion  of  doc 
trines,  the  division  of  parties,  —  when  everything  is  combined  to  tik6  from 
morals,  justice,  authority,  their  last  piestige, — we  ought  to  leave  unsettled, 
incomplete,  the  only  principle,  which,  in  tbe  midst  of  the  general  chaos,  Provi- 
dence has  maintained  for  us  to  rally  around.  When  universal  suffiage  has 
reconstructed  the  social  edifice  by  substituting  a  right  for  a  revolutionary  faot, 
is  it  wise  in  us  any  longer  to  naiTOW  its  base  ?  In  fine,  I  have  asked  myself, 
if,  when  new  powers  shall  preside  over  the  destinies  of  our  country,  it  would 
not  be  in  advance  to  compromise  their  stability  in  leaving  a  pretest  to  ques- 
tion their  origin  and  to  deny  their  legitimacy. 

■"  There  could  be  no  possible  doubt  upon  this  subject ;  and,  without  wishing 
to  separate  myself  for  a  single  instant  from  tbe  policy  of  order  which  I  have 
always  followed,  I  have  found  myself  obliged,'  much  to  my  regret,  to  separate 
myself  from  a  ministiy  which  had  all  my  confidence  and  my  esteem,  that  I 
might  choose  another  composed  equally  of  men  honorably  known  by  their 
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csnaervalive  sentiments,  but  who  were  willing  to  aiJmit  the  necessity  of  estalj- 
lishing  univeiaal  sufiinge  on  the  troadest  possible  foundation. 

"  There  will,  therefore,  be  presented  to  you  the  project  of  a  law  which  re- 
stores to  the  piinciple  all  ita  fulness,  in  preserving  from  the  law  of  the  31st  of 
May  that  which  redeems  universal  suffrage  from  impure  elements,  and  renders 
the  application  more  moral  and  more  regular. 

"The  project  has,  then,  nothing  which  can  wound  this  Assembly ;  for,  if  I 
think  it  useful  to  ask  of  the  Assembly  to-day  the  repeal  of  the  lay  of  the  31st 
of  May,  I  do  not  intend  to  deny  the  approbation  which  •!  then  gave  to  the 
initiative  taken  by  the  minister  who  claimed,  from  the  chiefe  of  the  majority 
of  whom  that  law  was  the  work,  the  honor  of  presenting  it.  I  recognize  the 
salutary  effects  which  the  law  has  produced.  In  recalling  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  presented,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  was  a  political  act 
rather  than  an  electoral  law.  It  was  truly  a  measure  of  public  safety.  And, 
whenever  the  majority  shall  propose  to  me  enei^etie  means  to  save  the  coun- 
try, it  can  rely  upon  my  loyal  and  disinterested  support ;  but  measures  adopted 
for  public  safety  have  but  a  temporary  continuance.  ' 

"The  law  of  the  31st  of  May,  in  its  application,  has  exceeded'the  object 
intended  to  be  attained.  No  one  foresaw  the  suppression  of  three  millions  of 
electors,  two-thirds  of  whom  were*  peaceable  inhabitants  of  the  rural  districts. 
What  is  the  result  ?  It  is  that  this  exclusion  has  served  as  a  pretext  to  the 
anarchic  party,  which  cloaks  its  detestable  designs  by  the  appearance  of 
attempting  to  reconquer  a  right  of  which  it  has  been  deprived.  Too  mferior 
in  numbers  to  seize  upon  society  by  its  vote,  it  hopes,  under  favor  of  a  general 
emotion  and  in  the  decline  of  the  powers,  to  introduce  upon  many  portions  of 
France,  at  the  same  time,  troubles  which  woald  speedily  be  repressed  undoubt- 
edly, bnt  which  would  involve  us  in  new  corapHcatious. 

"Independently  of  these  perils,  the  law  of  the  Slst  of  May  presents  grave 
inconveniences.  I  have  never  ceased  to  think  that  the  day  would  come  in 
which  it  would  be  my  duty  to  propose  its  abrogation.  Defective,  indeed, 
when  it  is  applied  to  the  election  of  an  Assembly,  it  is  still  more  so  when  the 
election  of  a  president  is  at  stake;  for  if  a  residence  of  three  years  in  the  com- 
mune has  appeared  a  guaranty  of  intelhgence  imposed  upon  the  electoi-s,  that 
they  may  know  the  men  who  are  to  represent  them,  a  residence  so  long 
cannot  be  necessary  to  appreciate  the  candidate  destined  to  govern  France. 

"  Another  grave  objection  is  this,  —  the  constitution  requires,  for  the  validi- 
ty of  the  election  of  the  preddent  by  the  people,  two  millions,  at  least,  of  suf- 
frages ;  and,  if  the  candidate  does  not  receive  that  number,  the  right  of  elec- 
tion is  transferred  to  the  Assembly.  The  constitution  had  then  decided,  that, 
of  ten  millions  of  voters  who  were  registered,  one-fifth  would  suffice  for  the 
validity  of  an  election. 

"  To-day,  the  number  of  electors  is  reduced  to  seven  millions.  To  i-equire 
two  millions  of  them  is  to  change  the  proportion, — that  is  to  say,  it  is  to 
demand  nearly  one-third,  instead  of  one-fifth;  and  thus,  in  a  certain  event,  it 
is  in  reality  to  take  the  election  from  the  people,  and  give  it  to  the  Assembly. 
It  is,  therefore,  positively  to  change  the  conditions  of  eligibility  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic 
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"In  fine,  I  call  your  attention  to  another,  perhaps  decisive, reaaoii.  The 
re-establishment  of  universal  suffrage  upon  its  principal  basis  gives  one  chance 
more  to  obtain  the  revision  of  the  constitution,  Tou  have  not  forgotten  why, 
in  the  last  session,  the  adversaries  of  this  revision  refused  to  give  it  their  vote. 
They  supported  themselves  upon  this  argument,  which  they  knew  how  to 
render  specious. 

" '  The  constitution,'  they  said,  '  being  the  work  of  an  Assembly  elected  by 
univeraal  suffrage,  cannot  be  amended  by  an  Assembly  the  issue  of  restiicted 


"  Whether  this  may  be  a  real  motive,  or  only  a  pretext,  it  is  well  to  set  it 
aside,  and  to  be  able  to  say  to  those  who  wish  to  bind  the  country  to  an 
immovable  constitntion, — 

"'Behold  universal  suffrage  re-established!  The  majority  of  the  Assembly, 
supported  by  two  millions  ofpetitionei-s,  by  the  Jai^est  number  of  the  councils 
of  arrondiseement,  and  almost  unanimously  by  the  councils-general,  demand  a 
revision  of  the  fundamental  compact.  Have  you  less  confidence  than  we  in 
the  expression  of  the  popular  will?' 

"The  question  thus  presents  itself  to  all  those  who  desire  a  pacific  solution 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  day.  The  law  ofthe  31st  of  May  has  its  imperfections; 
but,  even  were  it  perfect,  should  it  not,  neveitheless,  be  repealed  if  it  resist 
the  revision  of  the  constitution,  that  manifest  wish  of  the  country? 

"It  is  objected,  I  am  aware,  that,  on  my  pai-t,  these  propositions  are  inspired 
by  personal  interest.  My  conduct  for  the  last  three  yeara  ouglit  to  repol  such 
an  allegation.  The  welfai-e  of  the  country,  I  repeat  it,  will  always  be  the  sole 
motive  of  my  actions.  I  think  it  my  duty  to  propose  every  means  of  concili- 
ation, and  to  make  every  effort  to  bring  about  a  pacific,  regular,  legal  solution, 
whatever  may  be  the  issue. 

."Thus,  thea,  gentlemen,  the  proposition  which  I  make  to  you  is  neither  a 
tactic  of  party,  nor  an  egotistical  calculation,  nor  a  sudden  resolution :  it  is 
the  result  of  serious  meditation  and  of  profound  conviction.  I  do  not  pre- 
tend that  this  measure  will  cause  all  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  to  dis- 
appear ;  but  to  each  day  its  own  task. 

"To-day,  to  re-establish  universal  sufiVage  is  to  deprive  civil  war  of  its  flag; 
the  Opposition,  of  its  last  argument.  It  will  furnish  France  with  the  possibil- 
ity of  giving  itself  institutions  which  may  insure  its  tranquillity.  It  will  give 
to  the  future  powers  of  the  State  that  moral  force  which  can  only  exist  so 
long  as  it  reposes  on  a  consecrated  principle,  and  oa  an  authority  which  is 
incontestable." 

This  message  was  hatened  to  with  profound  attention.  OccaKionally,  when 
tlie  president  was  urging  the  repeal  of  the  existing  electoral  law,  the  Opposi- 
tion allowed  themselves  to  express  their  disapprobation.  The  new  minister 
of  the  interior  then  presented  a  bill  repealing  the  law,  and  declai'ing  every 
Frenchman  an  elector  who  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  who  had  resided 
in  the  same  commune  for  a  period  of  six  months.  Criminals,  and  those  who 
had  no  domicile,  were  excluded.  It  was  estimated  that  this  change  would 
restore  to  the  right  of  suffrage  three  millions  of  Frenchmen  wlio  were 
deprived  of  that  right  by  the  law  of  the  Slst  of  May. 
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^h.e  coalesced  leaders  of  the  jirties  in  ogfositinn  consciuiis  tint  the  war 
of  diplomacy  was  apj)roi<^hing  i  uisis  which  wciilcl  meMtably  iL^nlt  in  an 
appeal  to  arms,  redoubled  then  inimical  effaito  The  con^ii  Icntion  of  the 
proposed  law  was  postponed  foi  eight  day«  In  the  mean  time  d  "ttempt 
was  made  to  carry  a  motion,  that  the  Piesident  of  the  'Vfsem!  h  m  the 
name  of  the  Assembly,  had  the  exclusne  ri|,ht  to  the  comimnl  of  the  inay, 
to  fix  its  amount  of  foice  and  to  issue  oidera  to  all  olKLer=,  supensi  and 
inferior. 

.  "This  proposal,"  says  Alison  wis  n  flagiant  mhtion  ot  existing  3iw,  as 
it  went  to  take  from  the  piesident  thi,  commanl  of  the  ainiel  foice  espesblj 
conferred  upon  him,  and  hiin  ilone,  by  the  constitution  It  imounted  to  a 
declaration  of  war  gainst  him,  but  ga^e  him  the  immensa  ihantige  foi 
which  lie  had  long  been  looking,  —  of  be^^nmng  the  contest  natonl}  with 
the  affections  of  the  army  nd  of  the  gieit  mijoiity  of  the  peo]-le,  but  ^i  ith 
the  legal  right,  on  his  side  "  * 

This  proposed  law  wa^  to  be  reil  a'*  an  order  of  the  dij  to  the  aimy  in! 
to  be  placarded  in  all  the  barracks  of  the  Republic.  It  seems,  however,  that 
this  measure  was  so  gi'oss  a  violation  of  the  law,  that,  after  an  angry  debate 
of  three  days,  it  was  rejected. 

In  reference  to  the  extreme  anxiety  which  at  this  time  pervaded  the  loyal 
part  of  the  Assembly  and  the  whole  of  France,  Sir  Archibald  Alison  saj'S,  — 

"  A  gloomy  silence  now  succeeded  to  the  tnmultuous  cries  which  had  hith- 
erto disturbed  the  debate.  Terror  froze  every  heart,  and  detached  crowds 
from  the  majority.  Many  thought  the  proposal  was  the  signal  for  a  parlia- 
mentaiy  coup  Wetat.  All  saw  in  it  the  commencement  of  a  bloody  civil  war. 
Under  the  influence  of  these  feelings,  the  vote  was  called  for.  On  the  vote 
being  taken,  four  hundred  and  eight  voted  against  the  proposal,  and  only 
three  hundred  for  it.  It  was  observed  that  Generals  Cavaignao,  Lamorioiere, 
and  Chaugarnier  voted  with  the  qaeestors  [for  the  proposition].  All  the 
other  military  men,  twenty-one  in  number,  voted  against  them.  M.  Roucher 
brought  the  decision  of  the  Assembly  to  the  president,  who  was  in  the  Palace 
of  the  filysee,  i-eady,  if  the  vote  had  been  different,  to  mount  on  lioraeback. 
'  It  is  better  as  it  Is ! '  cried  he ;  and  the  preparations  were  immediately  coun- 
termanded." 

After  a  delay  of  eight  days,  the  question  came  up  respecting  the  repeal  of 
the  restricted  electoral  law.  Notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  of  every  sincere  fiiend  of  liberty,  the  bill  was  rejected  by  a  m.'ijor- 
ity  o'f  three  votes.  Flushed  by  this  victorj',  the  coalesced  factious  now 
brought  forward  a  motion,  adjudging  the  penalties  of  high  treason  upon  any 
one  who  should  by  his  speech,  or  his  wriHnga,  or  in  any  other  viay  ii:hatever, 
advocate  the  claims  of  any  interdicted  candidate.  Louis  Napoleon  was  this 
interdicted  candidate.  It  could  easily  be  affirmed  that  his  messages  and 
speeches  tended  to  secure  his  election.  The  plan  was,  immediately  to  arrest 
him  under  this  act,  as  guilty  of  high  treason;  ta  throw  him  into  the  dungeons 
of  Vinccniies;  to  seize  command  of  the  army;  and  then  —  civil  war  with  all 

»  History  of  Europe,  Sir  Arcliibald  Alison,  vol.  viii.  p.  534. 
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its  hoi'i'oi's.  Thus  every  thing  was  prepai'eS  for  the  coup  d'etat  of  the  factions 
of  the  Assemhly.  The  batteries  were  erected,  the  guns  loaded ;  imd  success 
seemed  certain.  But  Louis  Napoleon  was  not  a  Louis  XVIt  a  Chai-Ies  X^  or 
a  Louis  Philippe.  Calmlj',  and  with  unshaken  confidence  in  the  s.acredness 
of  his  cause  and  in  the  support  of  the  people,  he  made  his  prepai-atious  for 
the  inevitable  conflict. 

It  was  now  manifest  to  all,  that  a  revolution,  a  coup  ifetal  in  some  form, 
must  take  place.  The  country  had  veiy  narrowly  escaped  civil  war.  The 
peril  was  by  no  means  averted ;  it  was  but  for  a  moment  postponed.*  In 
this  fearfiil  emergency,  the  more  considerate  leaders  of  the  rival  parties  held 
a  meeting  to  deliberate  upon  the  threatening  aspects  of  the  hour.  M.  Thiers 
is  reported  to  have  said,  — 

"  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  president  should  be  re-elected  for  ten  yeai's.  It 
will  be  a  tenible  day  for  Paris  when  that  is  proposed;  but  I  feel  that  it  is 
just  and  indispensable,  and  I  am  willing  to  agree  to  it." 

M.  Mole  and  his  friends  thought  that  the  Leg^lative  Assembly  should  be 
divided  into  two  chambers,  —  a  Senate  and  a  Lower  House  ;  that  the  presi- 
dent should  be  re-elected ;  and  that  vigorous  measures  should  be  adopted 
against  Socialism,  t 

AH  excepting  the  extreme  radicals  were  agreed  that  a  revision  of  the 
constitution  was  indispensable;  but  the  extreme  radicals  commanded  more 
than  one-third  of  the  votes,  and  thus  could  prevent  any  revision.  The  wheels 
of  government  wei-e  thus  clogged  ;  the  countiy  was  thi-eatened  with  anarchy; 
all  its  interests  were  suffering ;  and  there  was  no  legal  way  of  escaping  from 
the  accumulating  difficulties. 

Every  thmking  mind  in  the  nation  seemed  agitated,  excepting  that  of  the 
pre»dent.  Pensive,  serene,  firm,  no  one  could  discern  in  him  the  slightest 
indications  of  uneasiness,  or  of  any  want  of  confidence  in  the  futm-e.  Was 
it  his  wonderful  power  of  self-control  which  enabled  him  to  conceal  the 
emotions  which  disturbed  iiis  bosom  ?  Was  it  his  faith  in  destiny  which 
rendered  him  stoical  ?  Was  it  his  superior  foresight  which  enabled  him  to 
discern  clearly  the  triumphant  end  to  which  he  was  approaching?  These  are 
questions  which  the  president  alone  can  answer ;  and  he  has  not  seen  fit  as 
yet  to  answer  them.  The  faot,  however,  remains,  attested  by  all  who  knew 
him,  —  that  when  apparently  exposed  to  utter  and  speedj  luin  by  iiiest, 
imprisonment,  and  probably  death,  no  one  could  peiceive  the  slightest  dis- 
turbance of  the  invariable  ti-anquillity  of  his  spiut 

On  the  26th  of  November,  the  genenl  oflicers  of  the  army  held  a  meeting 

*  "  The  grent  debate  left  the  parties  in  a  et  ite  f  mntiiil  exhnuition  nnd  matei  ally  d'iraaj,ed 
the  coalition  in  the  Aasemblj,  which  had  hitherto  been  so  hostile  t*  the  prt»i  lent  by  gIiowh  g 
that,  in  a  crisis,  a  large  part  might  be  expected  to  leave  it.  The  nairow  esn]  o  ih  ch  clio 
country  had  made  from  civil  war,  and  the  obvious  risk  of  its  s  ion  recm  nng  bad  suggested  to 
thonghtfnl  and  reasonable  men  of  all  parties  the  necessity  of  a  chan^  in  the  cotistitution  ,  and, 
since  the  Assembly  could  not  muster  a  majority  sufficient  to  do  tliis  legally,  tlie  only  recourse 
WBB  a  co'ip  d'itvt.  This  was  evident  to  all,  and  all  were  prepared  to  net  upon  it.  The  only- 
question  —  and  it  was  a  most  material  one  —  was,  to  whose  proiit  the  coup  ivas  to  bo  struck."  — 
Alison,  vol.  viii.  p.  535. 

t  Casiognac,  Ilistoive  de  la  Chute  du  Roi  Louis  Pbilippt,  torn.  ii.  p.  132. 
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at  the  house  of  General  Magnan  to  deliberate  upon  the  appalling  posture  of 
affaire.  Twenty-one  attended.  General  Magnan,  who  was  general-in -chief, 
opened  the  meeting.  Feelingly  he  spoke  of  the  perilous  state  of  the  countrj', 
menaced  on  the  one  side  by  a  reckless  Socialistic  democracy,  and  on  the 
other  by  a  coalltioii  of  factions  in  the  Assembly,  which  effectually  thwarted 
all  salutary  governmental  action.  He  announced  —  for  it  was  a  secret  meet- 
ing—  that  in  this  dilemma  it  was  tbe  intention  of  the  president,  who  had 
been  chosen  by  so  many  millions  of  the  people,  to  malte  an  appeal  to  the 
whole  mass  of  the  people  themselvM  to  extricate  the  country  from  the 
difficulties  in  which  it  was  involved. 

Every  one  present,  without  an  exception,  recognized  the  necessity  of  this 
act.  Each  man  expressed  his  assent.  They  all  then  shook  hands,  and  frater- 
nally embraced,  as  they  took  an  oath  not  to  reveal  what  had  transpired  at  tte 
meeting.  So  well  did  they  keep  the  secret,  that  it  was  not  until  five  years 
afterwai'ds  that  it  was  revealed  by  General  Caeaagnae,  with'  the  consent  of 
the  officers  who  were  present,* 

While  the  president  was  thus  preparing  for  action,  the  coalesced  factions 
in  the  Assembly,  forming  a  majority,  were  rapidly  maturing  their  plans  for  his 
destruction.  '"It  was  proposed,"  says  Alison,  "to denounce  the  president,  and 
declare  his  powers  terminated;  commit  him  to  Vinoennea,  and  subsequently 
transport  or  Ijanish  him  from  France.  All  civil  and  military  officers  refusing 
their  support  to  the  Assembly  were  to  be  proceeded  against  according  to  law, 
as  guilty  of  treason ;  and  this  decree  was  to  be  publicly  affixed  in  all  the 
barracks  of  the  Republic.  This  motion  was  remitted  to  a  committee  of 
fifteen,  consisting  of  the  leaders  of  the  three  coalesced  parties,  by  whom  it 
was,  with  one  dissenting  voice,  agreed  to.  The  motion  once  carried,  the 
command  of  the  army  was  to  be  assumed,  and  the  president  lodged  in  Vin- 
cennes.  Those  who  agreed  to  this  scheme  were  the  leaders  of  the  Legitimist, 
Orieanist,  Moderate,  and  Jacobin  parties.  The  execution  of  the  plan  was 
fixed  for  an  early  day ;  while,  in  the  interior,  the  most  entire  secrecy  was 
enjoined  upon  the  design."  f 

The  president  was  kept  informed  of  every  movement  of  his  enemies;  and 
relying  apon  the  resources  of  his  own  mind,  and  apparently  without  taking 
counsel  of  others,  he  made  silent,  sagacious,  sind  minute  preparations,  not 
only  to  meet  their  machinations,  but  to  anticipate  them. 

On  the  25th  of  November,  there  was  a  grand  celebration,  in  the  Circns  of 
the  Champs  filys^es,  to  distribute  medals  and  crosses  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
to  those  who  had  gained  prizes  at  the  Universal  Exhibition  in  London. 
There  was  assembled  on  the  occasion  a  very  brilliant  gathering  of  all  the 
4lite  of  Paris,  amounting  to  nearly  fo&r  thousand.  Tbe  president,  in  his 
speech,  said,  — 

"Gentlemen,  there  are  ceremonies,  which,  by  the  sentiments  they  inspire 
and  the  reflections  to  which  they  give  birth,  are  not  vain  spectacles.  I  can- 
not repress  emotion  and  pride,  as  a  Frenchman,  in  seeing  around  me  these 

*  Cassagnac.tom.ii.  p,39i. 

t  History  of  Encope,  by  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  rol.  viii.  p.  535. 
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lionoruble  men,  wlio,  sit  the  [ji-ice  of  so  many  effojis  and  so  many  sacrifices, 
have  maintained  ivith  eclat  abroad  the  reputation  of  our  trades,  our  arts, 
our  sciences. 

"  I  have  already  rendered  a  just  homage  to  tlie  grand  thought  which 
presided  at  the  Universal  Exposition  of  London ;  bnt,  in  the  moment  of 
crowning  your  success  by  a  national  recompense,  can  I  foiget  that  so  many 
marvels  of  industry  have  been  commenced  in  the  din  of  the  emeute,  and 
achieved  in  the  midst  of  a  society  incessantly  agitated  by  feai-s  of  the  present, 
and  menaces  of  the  future  ?  lu  reflecting  npon  the  obstacles  which  yoa  have 
had  to  overcome,  I  have  said  to  myself  — 

" '  How  great  would  this  nation  be  if  it  could  be  left  to  breathe  at  its'  ease, 
and  to  live  in  peace  and  quietude ! ' 

"  Indeed,  it  is  when  credit  has  scarcely  begun  to  revive ;  when  an  atrocious 
idea  impels  incessantly  the  workman  to  exhaust  even  the  sources  of  labor; 
it  is  when  madness,  clothing  itself  with  the  mantle  of  philanthropy,  diverts 
the  mind  from  useful  occupations,  and  dii'ects  it  to  the  mo'^t  Utopian  spoeula- 
tions, — it  is  under  these  circumstances  that  you  have  shown  to  the  world 
products  which  it  would  seem  that  dui-able  repose  alone  would  be  able  to 
execute. 

"  In  presence,  then,  of  these  unexpected  results,  I  repeat,  'How  grand  re- 
publican France  might  be,  if  she  were  permitted  to  apply  herself  to  useful 
industry,  and  to  refonn  her  institutions,  instead  of  being  incessantly  troubled 
on  the  one  hand  by  demagogic  ideas,  and  on  the  other  by  mouai'chical  hallu- 
cinations!' 

"Do  these  demagogic  ideas  proclaim  any  truth?  No:  they  diffuse  every- 
where error  and  falsehood.  Disquietude  precedes  tljem ;  deception  follows 
them;  and  the  resoui-ces  employed  for  their  repression  are  so  much  of  loss 
for  the  most  pressing  ameliorations  and  for  the  solaco  of  misery. 

"  As  to  monarchic  hallucinations,  without  presenting  the  same  dangei-s, 
they  equally  impede  all  progress,  all  serious  employment.  One  struggles, 
instead  of  advancing.  Men  are  seen,  who  were  formerly  ardent  advocates 
of  the  prerogatives  of  royal  authority,  now  earnestly  striving  to  destroy  that 
power  which  is  the  issue  of  universal  suffrage.  We  see  those  who  have 
suffered  most  from  revolutions,  and  who  have  most  bemoaned  them,  provok- 
ing a  new  one,  and  that  with  the  single  object  of  escfipiiig  from  the  national 
will,  and  of  hindering  those  measures  which  teml  to  restore  peace  to 
society. 

"You  all,  —  the  sons  of  that  regenerated  society  which  has  destroyed 
ancient  privilege,  and  which  proclaims  as  its  fundamental  principle  civil  and 
political  equality,  —  yon  will  experience  a  ju'Jt  pride  in  being  named  Chevaliei-s 
of  the  Order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  It  is  beeanse  that  institution  — like 
all  the  othere  created  at  the  epoch  —  is  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age 
and  the  ideas  of  the  country.  Far  from  sei-ving,  as  do  o^hera,  to  render  the 
distinctions  of  society  more  marked,  they  efface  those  distinctions  in  placing 
in  the  same  position  all  merits,  to  whatever  profession  or  to  whatever  rank 
in  society  they  appertain. 

"  Receive,  then,  these  crosses  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  which,  according  to 
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tbe  grand  idea  of  its  founder,  is  to  confer  upon  aitlstie  skill  as  niucli  honor  as 
upon  bravery,  and  upon  bravery  as  ffiueh  honor  as  upon  science, 

"  Before  separating,  gentlemen,  permit  me  to  encoui'^e  you  to  new  labora. 
Uiiclertake  them  without  fear.  They  wUI  pi-event  stagnation  of  business  this 
\rinter.  Do  not  doubt  the  future.  Tranquillity  will  bo  maintained,  whatever 
may  happen.  A  goverament  which  supports  itself  upon  the  entii-e  mass  of 
the  nation,  which  has  no  other  motive  than  the  public  good,  and  which  that 
ardent  faith  animates  that  guides  one  surely,  even  across  a  space  where  tliei'e 
ia  no  path  traced  out,  —  that  government,  I  say,  will  fulfil  its  mission  ;  for  it 
unites  in  itself  both  the  right  that  comes  from  the  people  and  the  might  tliat 
comes  from  ,Gkid." 

It  ia  impossible  to  read  without  admiration  this  calm,  serene  confidence 
of  Louis  Napoleon  In  the  result  of  the  conflict  into  which  his  foes  were 
dragging  him.  The  president  never  used  words  which  were  not  full  of 
meaning.  Thoughtful  minds  pondered  the  phrase, "  that  government  which 
that  ardent  faith  animates  that  guides  one  surely,  even  across  a  space  lehefe 
there  ia  no  path  marked  out."  What  was  this  traeldesa  space  over  which  the 
govei-nment  was  to  conduct  the  nation?  But  a  few  days  before,  the  president 
had  addressed  the  officers  of  several  regiments  which  had  newly  arrived  in 
Paris.  These  officei's  in  a  body  had  called  upon  the  president  at  the  Elysuo, 
accompanied  by  General  Magnan,  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  Paris. 
It  was  the  9th  of  November,  1851.    In  that  address,  the  president  said,  — 

"Gentlemen,  in  receiving  the  officers  of  the  different  regiments  of  the 
army  which  succeed  each  other  in  the  gan'ison  of  Paris,  I  congratulate 
myself  in  seeing  them  anlm.ated  by  that  military  spirit  which  has  constituted 
our  glory,  and  which  to-day  is  our  security.  I  will  not  speak  to  yoti,  then, 
either  of  your  duties  or, of  discipline.  Your  duties  you  have  always  dis- 
chai^ed  with  Jionor,  whether  in  Africa  or  upon  the  soil  of  France ;  and 
discipline  you  Lave  always  maintained  inviolate  through  trials  the  most 
difQcult. 

"  I  hope  that  these  trials  will  not  return.  But  if  the  gravity  of  circum- 
stances bring  them  back,  and  oblige  me  to  make  an  appeal  to  your  devotion, 
that  devotion  will  not  deceive  me,  I  am  sure;  because  you  know  th.at  I  will 
demand  nothing  which  ivill  not  be  in  accord  with  my  right,  recognized  by 
the  constitution,  with  military  honor,  with  the  interests  of  tlie  country! 
because,  if  ever  the  day  of  danger  arrives,  I  shall  not  do  as  the  governments 
have  done  which  have  preceded  me ;  and  I  shall  not  say  to  you,  'March,  and 
I  follow  you ! '  but  I  shall  say  to  you, '  I  march ;  follow  me ! '" 

The  nation  was  for  the  president,  and  against  the  Assembly.  lie  knew  it. 
Eveiybody  knew  it.  Though'  a  coalition  of  bitterly  lioatile  parties,  composing 
two-thirds  of  the  Assembly,  had  declared  against  him,  one-third,  composed 
of  intelligent  and  honest  men  -of  harmonious  vieivs,  were  devoted  to  his 
cause.  As  it  was  manifest  that  a  collision  must  immediately  take  place,  —  for 
the  majority  of  the  Assembly  had  its  arm  already  nplifted  to  strike  a.  deadly, 
blow,  —  those  members  of  the  Assembly  who  were  friends  of  the  president 
met  on  tinnday,  Nov.  80,  to  deliberate  upon  the  line  of  conduct  they  should 
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foIIo\(''.  At  tliat  meeting,  it  was  decided  that  the  Prince  President  repre- 
sented the  principle  of  authority,  and  that  the  triumph  of  the  factions  in  the 
Assembly  woald  prove  but  the  signal  of  frightful  catastrophes ;  and  that, 
therefore,  they  would  rally  around  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  so  soon  as  the 
conflict  should  burst  forth.  The  moral  force  of  France  was  with  the  presi- 
dent. He  was  regarded  as  the  representative  of  order  and  of  well-regulated 
society.  The  millions  of  France,  with  unanimity  almost  unpsiralleled  in  the 
history  of  nations,  gave  their  support  to  the  president  whom  they  had  chosen. 

The  material  support  was  also  in  cordial  sympathy  with  the  president. 
The  French  army  is  renowned  for  its  disdpline,  its  obedience  to  the  com- 
mands of  its  officers.  In  reluctant  submission  to  authority,  it  guarded  the 
throne  of  Louis  XVIIL,  of  Charles  X.,  of  Louis  Philippe ;  hut  now  the 
anny  threw  its  whole  heart  into  the  defence  of  the  goveniment  of  Louis 
Napoleon.  Never,  since  the  days  of  the  first  empire,  had  the  heart  of  the 
army  throbbed  with  such  enthusiasm.  .Thus  was  Louis  Napoleon  prepared 
for  the  great  and  inevitable  conflict  with  both  the  moral  and  the  materia! 
power  of  the  nation  sustaining  him  in  coi-dial  alliance.* 

"The  president  cleai-Iy peveetved  that  the  great  crisis  was  approaching; 
that  the  country,  was  becoming  more  and  more  agitated  and  uneasy;  that  all 
the  operations  of  government,  by  no  fault  of  his,  were  impeded,  confused 
and  inefiicient;  that  his  enemies  were  secretly  preparing  to  consummate  the 
conspiracy  against  liis  authority,  his  liberty,  and  even  against  his  life ;  that  in 
spme  departments  of  France  the  de^erate  populace  were  marching  through 
the  country,  threatening  pillage  and  conflagration  ;  in  a  word,  that  both  the 
security  and  prosperity  of  France,  as  well  as  his  own  rescue  from  destruction, 
demanded,  that,  at  that  moment,  the  last,  decisive  blow  should  be  sti-uck. 
He  now  braced  himself  to  the  performance  of  the  great  deed ;  and  never  was 
an  act  on  which  the  future  fate  of  millions  depended  executed  with  more 
energy,  si^acity,  and  resolution."  t 

*  L'HistoiTO  complete  de  Napol&>n  III.,  par  MM.  GnUix  et  Guy,  p,  300. 

t  Public  and  Prirata  History  of  Hapoieon  III,,  by  Samuel  M.  Smucker,  LL.D.,  p.  151. 
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THE   COUP   D':fiTAT.* 

The  only  Measures  Louis  Napoleon  coulii  adopt.  —  Last  Meeting  of  tlie  Assembly.  —  T.evco  nt 
the  ElysiJe  — Testimony  of  Hon.  S.  G.  Goodrich.  —  The  Decisive  Step,  —  The  Proclaraa- 
tione  — The  Arre'ts.  —  Chai^rnier,  Caviiignac,  Thiers,  Lamorici^re,  B^deavi,  Charraa,  La 
Grange  Eoger  Baie.  — The  iisurreetion.  —  Narrative  of  Hon.  S.  G.  Goodrich.  — TheDia- 
eomfituro  of  the  Insni-gents.  —  ProelamatioQ  of  St,  Amand. 

f'HE  coup  d'etat  of  Louis  Kapoleon  will  be  pronounced  by  history 
to  bo  the  most  brilliant  and  meritorious  act  of  bis  life.  Such 
9  the  remark  made  to  the  writer  by  an  eminent  American 
banker  in  Paris,  who  liad  resided  there  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
and  who  personally  witnessed  the  scenes  of  that  sublime  drama. 
It  19  not  easy  to  conceive  how  any  candid  man  can  read  this 
narrative,  and  not  give  his  cordial  assent  to  that  statement;  and  yet,  alas! 
there  aie  humin  piejudices  so  inveterate,  that  they  will  not  yield  to  "demon- 
stration stiong  as  proof  fi'om  holy  writ." 

Theie  weie  but  three  possible  courses  for  Louis  Napoleon  to  pursue.  One 
was  to  abandon  his  post,  and  flee  from  France  before  a  handfiil  of  Bourbon ists, 
Orleanists,  and  Socialists,  and  again  to  enter  upon  dreary  years  of  exile.  To 
adopt  this  ignoble  course,  when  he  knew  that  the  milHons  of  Fi-ance  were  ral- 
lying around  him,  and  were  earnestly  and  confidingly  looking  to  him  to  rescue 
them  and  the  country  from  destruction ;  when  he  knew  that  the  majority  of 
the  nation  in  his  favor  was  so  very  great,  that  he  could,  without  difiiculty,  over- 
come his  enemies,  and  maintain  order  in  France,  and  secure  her  prosperity, — 
would  have  displayed  a  cowardly  spirit,  which  would  certainly  have  exposed 
him  to  the  derision  and  contempt  of  the  whole  civilized  world.  Neither  could 
he  doubt,  that,  by  thus  fleeing  before  bis  enemies,  France  would  be  plunged 
into  ail  the  horrors  of  anarchy  and  of  civU  war. 

The  second  plan  was  to  remain  passively  at  his  post,  and  allow  the  coalesced 
factions  in  the  Assembly  to  rob  the  people  of  the  right  of  univeraal  euifrage ; 
to  exclude  him  from  the  candidateship  for  the  presidency,  notwithstanding  the 
almost  unanimous  wish  of  the  nation  for  his  re-election ;  to  seize  the  control 
of  the  anny,  and  place  it  under  officers  of  their  own  appointment ;  and  to 
arrest  him  unSer  the  charge  of  high  treason,  and  send  him  again  into  exile,  or 
to  the  dungeons  of  a  prison,  or  to  be  shot  by  a  military  commission.      This 

•  Covpd'dat,  —  an  extraordinary  and  violent  measare  taken  by  the  government  when  the 
State  is,  or  is  supposed  to  be,  in  danger. 
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also,  he  w;ls  well  awaro,  would  leave  France  in  a  state  of  revolutioiiarj' 
convulsion  fi-oin  which  it  might  bot  for  ages  emerge. 

The  third  plan  was  boldly  to  meet  his  foes,  disarm  them,  and  then  to  say  to 
the  army,  "  I  call  upon  yon  to  protect  the  people  of  France,  the  ?o/iofe  people, 
until,  through  the  voice  of  universal  Buffi-^e,  the  people  shall  decide  what  to 
do  in  this  great  emergency.  I  will  tell  them  what,  in  my  judgment,  seems 
best  to  be  done.  If  they  approve  of  that,  and  wish  me  to  aid  them  iii  doing 
it,  I  will  aid  them  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  through  toil  and  peril,  come 
what  may.  If  the  jieople,  by  the  voice  of  univeraal  suffrage,  do  not  approve  of 
my  plan,  and  clioose  to  intrust  their  interests  to  the  hands  of  another,  I  will 
bow  obedient  to  their  (vishes;  for  I  recognize  no  sovereign  in  France  but  tiie 
people." 

This  is  what  he  did  say.  The  people  responded  gratefully,  approved  of  bis 
plan,  and  entreated  bim  to  cany  it  out.  He  was  true  to  liis  word.  With 
sagacity,  energy,  and  boldness  never  surpassed,  he  rescued  France  from  all 
her  perils;  and,  under  his  wise  administration,  France  has  now  enjoyed  for 
sixteen  years  such  a  pejiod  of  internal  prosperity  and  of  external  dignity  as 
the  nation  has  never  enjoyed  for  an  equal  period  of  time  during  all  the  centu- 
rioa  which  have  passed  away.  Paris  is,  beyond  all  dispute,  the  best-governed 
city  in  Europe.  All  industriea  are  encouraged  and  prosperous  in  France 
beyond  any  precedent.  InsuiTections,  baiTicades,  and  Smetttes  are  unheard  of 
Every  man  is  at  liberty  to  do  whatever  he  pleases,  except  to  injure  his  neigh- 
bor or  to  try  to  overthrow  the  government.  The  city  of  Paris  has  become, 
under  the  fostering  cai-e  of  the  emperar,  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most 
attractive  city  on  the  globe.  There  can  be  no  question,  that  deeds  so  lieroio 
and  glorious  will  receive  from  the  world  the  homage  they  merit. 

The  president  confided  bis  plans  to  but  a  few  individuals.  Still,  the  leading 
men  of  the  military  and  of  the  police  were  apprised  that  a  movement  was  in 
progress  which  would  require  their  efficient  co-operation. 

On  Monday  morning,  Dee.  1;  the  Assembly  met  as  usual.  The  menibois 
were  employed  during  the  day  in  discussing  the  project  of  a  railfoad  to 
Lyons.  In  the  evening,  the  President  of  the  Republic  held  bis  weekly  rcce[>- 
tion  at  the  Palace  of  the  Elysge.  He  appeared  as  calm  as  usual,  giving  no 
indication  of  any  pre-occupation  of  mind,  and  entertaining  his  guests  with  his 
customary  cordiality.  When  the  company  retired,  several  of  his  most  distin- 
guished ii-iends  —  General  St.  Arnaud,  M,  le  Comte  de  Morny,  M.  de  Maupas, 
and  M.  de  Boville  —  remained  behind,  and  retired  with  the  presi<lent  to  his 
cabinet,* 

•  Gregnier  de  Caasngnac,  vol.  ii.  Essentially  the  same  account  of  the  coup  d'Sni  ia  friren,  in 
point  of  fiict^  by  all  the  writers  upon  that  therae,  —  by  Yiotoi'  Hugo,  in  hii  very  absurd  work, 
eniitled  "Napoleon  the  Little;"  by  V.  Schoelclier,  in  his  closely-primed  toIuuio  oi'  4G9  pages, 
entitled  "  Histoire  Am  Crimes  du  denx  decembra,"  written  with  a  pcu  dipped,  in  yall ;  by  M. 
Paul  BelOHino  and  M.  AmAlie  de  Ceaena,  in  their  calm  and  friendly  oarrative,  in  ft  rojal-octavo 
volume  of  450  pages,  entitled  "Histoire  d'un  Conp  d'6tat  |d&embre,  1851),  d''apfda  lea  Docu- 
meiite  nKLhenliques,  les  Pi&ces  offloielles,  et  les  Kcnseignements  iniiiBes ; "  by  CaaBagiiiic,  in  his 
candid  volumes,  "  Histoire  do  la  Chute  de  Loiiis  Philippe ; "  by  IIM.  Gallix  et  Guy ;  and  by  Sir 
Archibald  Alison,  in  his  ','  Hialoty  of  Europe  from  the  E'lUl  of  Napoleon  I.  \a  the  Accession  of 
Napoleon  Hi."  There  is  but  little  dispute  about  the  facts:  the  only  dilferenca  ia  in  ilvicdor'aig 
in  which  those  fiicts  are  presented  by  friendly  or  hostile  jiens. 
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Hei-e  the  final  arrangements  were  made  for  decisive  aod  immediate  action. 
M.  de  Momy  waa  appointed  minister  of  the  interior.  He  waa  to  sign  the  war- 
rant ordeiing  the  dissolution  of  the  Assembly,  and  also  warrants  for  the  arrest 
of  all  those  leaders  of  the  factions  in  the  Assembly  and  in  the  political  clubs 
who  would  be  likely  to  incite  the  populace  to  resistance.  Genei-al  St.  Arnaud 
was  appointed  minister  of  war,  and  was  intrusted  with  the  military  operations. 
M.  de  Boville  was'  to  superintend  the  difficult  and  delicate  operation  of  having 
all  the  proclamations  immediately  printed ;  and  yet  with  such  secrecy,  that 
their  contents  should  not  be  divalged  until  the  appointed  hour.  M.  de  Mau- 
pas  was  minister  of  police.  They  all  alike  perilled  theii-  li\-es.  Eveiy  thing 
being  thus  airanged  for  the  decisive  action,  which  was  to  commence  between 
five  and  six  o'cJock  the  next  morning,  the  president  affectionately  shook  hands 
with  each  one,  and  said,  "  Now,  gentlemen,  take  a  little  repose ;  and  may  God 
protect  Fi-ance!" 

The  night  passed  over  the  gay  metropolis  as  usual.  The  morning  of  the  2d 
of  December  dimly  dawned.  It  was  the  anniversary  of  the  day  of  Austerlitz, 
So  sagaciously  and  minutely  had  the  president  arranged  every  movement, 
provided  for  every  emergency,  anticipated  every  difficulty,  that  in  one  short 
hour,  without  the  firing  of  a  gun,  without  the  slightest  noise  oi'  tumult,  the 
mighty  enterprise  was  virtually  achieved.* 

At  the  same  moment,  seventy-eight  of  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  in  the 
Assembly,  and  the  bead  agitators  of  the  clubs,  were  quietly  ai-rested,  and  con- 
veyed through  the  dark  and  silent  streets  to  prison.  Noiselessly,  and  without 
attracting  attention,  strong  bands  of  troops  took  possession  of  every  impor- 
tant strategic  point ;  thus  guarding  the  city  against  any  sudden  insuiTection. 
An  armed  force  had  taken  possession  of  the  hall  of  the  Assembly,  so  that  that 
body  could  not  again  meet.  A  vigilant  police  force  was  stationed  in  every 
quarter,  rendering  it  impo^ible  that  there  could  be  any  gathering  to  organize 
resistance.  Louis  Napoleon  arose,  and  breakfasted  in  the  Palace  of  the  £lysee 
as  quietly  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Thousands  of  shopkeepers  and  me- 
chanics went  to  their  daily  employment  without  any  consciousness  that 
France,  in  one  short  hour,  had  passed  through  one  of  the  most  maivcllous 
revolutions  in  the  history  of  nations.  It  was  a  sublime  deed,  and  it  was 
subhmely  perfoi-med.t 

•  The  Hon.  S.  G.  Goodrich,  better  known  as  Peter  Parley,  who  was  then  Cdlfia-S  tales  con- 
Bul  in  Puris,  gives,  in  hia "  Parisian  Sights,"  the  following  aeconnt  of  the  scenes  of  which  he  was 

"It  was  the2aof  Decomberof  the  year  1851.  I  had  arisen  at  my  nsual  hour,  hreakftsted, 
reod'Galignnni'  and.  the  '  Conatitntionnel,'  my  moming  papers,  withont  finding  an  il«m  of 
interest;  and,  as  the  morning  was  sombre,  haii  prepared  for  a  day  of  more  than  ordinfli7  qniet 
Towards  one  o'clock,  a  French  lady  dropped  in.    She  was  somewhat  excited,  and  I  inqnired  the 

"' What !' said  she, ' hove  yon  not  heard  the  news?  There  is  a  revolntion.  Paris  is  in  a, 
state  of  siege.  The  troops  are  hU  in  tlie  stiiMts.  The  National  Assembly  is  dissoWed.  Most  of 
the  members  are  imprisoned.  Tho  railroads  are  torn  up  to  prevent  the  provinces  fram  marching 
upon  tho  city.    Lonis  Napoleon  is  emperor." " 

t  "  The  coup  d'£lat  was  an  undertaking  wliich  would  have  appalled  an  intellect  of  ordinary 
power.  Kow,  for  the  first  time,  men  hegan  to  realize  the  astonnding  force  of  character,  the 
impenetrable  reserve,  the  far-reaching  sagacity,  of  the  president.    He  was  no  longer  a  dreamer, 
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But-iiow  the  sun  arose;  broaLl  daylight  came;  aaid  proclamations  and  de- 
crees placarded  upon  the  walls  informed  the  Parisians  of  the  chauge  which  had 
been  effected.  The  tidings  fiew  as  on  the  win^  of  the  lightning  through' 
the  excitable  metropolis.  Some,  with  tears  of  gratitude,  thanked  God  tliat 
he  jjad  raised  up  a  great  man  to  rescue  France  from  the  peiils  with  which 
she  was  menaced ;  some,  of  more  trivial  nature,  laughed  heartily,  as  though  n 
magnificent  joke  had  been  played,  and  made  themselves  meny  over  the  fict, 
that,  in  the  deadly  game  which  had  been  for  some  time  in  progress,  the  presi- 
dent had  quite  outwitted  the  Assembly ;  ©there  gnashed  their  teeth  with 
mortification  and  rage. 

In  the  following  brief  decree,  the  president  announced  to  Finance  what  he 
had  done,  and  what  he  intended  to  do.  It  was  very  plain.  All  could  under- 
stand it. 

"deceeb  is  the  name  of  the  feench  people. 

"  The  President  of  the  Republic  has  decreed,  — 

"  1.  That  the  National  Assembly  is  dissolved. 

"  2.  Universal  soffrage  is  re-established.    The  law  of  Hilay  31  is  abrogated. 

"3.  The  French  nation  is  convoked  in  committee  from  the  14th  of  Decem- 
ber to  the  21st  of  December  following. 

«  5.  The  Council  of  State  is  dissolved. 

"  6.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior  is  charged  with  the  execution  of  the 
present  decree. 

"Given  at  the  Palace  of  the  £lysee,  Dec.  2, 18G1. 

"  Louis  Napoleon  Bonapakte. 
■"  MiNisiBH  OP  THE  Intbriok,  De  Morny." 

Then  came  the  following  appeal  to  the  French  people :  — 

"Frenchmen,  — The,  present  state  of  things  can  last  no  longer.  Every  day 
that  passes  aggravates  the  danger  of  the  country.  The  Assembly,  which  ought 
to  be  the  finuest  support  of  order,  has  become  the  centre  of  plots.  The  patii- 
otism  of  three  hundred  of  its  members  has  not  been  able  to  ari'est  its  fatal  ten- 
dencies. Instead  of  making  laws  for  the  general  interest,  it  forges  arms  for 
dvil  war.  It  attacks  the  power  which  I  hold  directly  from  the  people.  It 
encourages  all  bad  passions.  It  compromises  the  repose  of  France.  I  have 
dissolved  it ;  and  I  make  the  whole  people  the  judge  between  it  and  myself. 

"  The  constitution,  as  you  know,  was  made  with  the  object  of  weakening, 
beforehand,  the  power  which  you  were  about  to  confide  to  me.  Six  millions 
of  votes  were  a  signal  protestation  against  it;  and  yet  I  have  fiiithfully 
respected  it.  Provocations,  calumnies,  outrages,  have  found  me  impassible; 
but  now,  when  the  fundamental  compact  is  no  longer  respected  even  by 
those  who  n  e  antly  nvoke  it,  and  since  the  men  who  have  ah'eady  over- 
turned two  nona  ch  es  vish  to  tie  my  hands  that  they  may  destroy  the 
Republic,  it    s  my   1  ty  to  baffle  their  perfidious  projects,  to  maintain  the 

an  enthusinst,  a     h  m      bn  a  mnn  of  the  utmost  hardness  of  will,  of  iron  tenacity  of  piiqxjse, 
of  julamimtine  fi  edn  All  h  s  tremendouB  strength  aiul  energy  ivae  interpenetrated  by  com- 

mon sense,  sound  discietion,  and  well-rcgnkted  judgment."— lia^ji  andt&e  War  of  1859,  p.  93, 
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Republic,  and  to  save  the  coimtrj',  hy  iuvoting  the  eolomn  judgment  of 
the  only  sovereign  wliom  I  recognize  in  France, — the  people. 

■'  I  make,  tjien,  a  loya!  appeal  to  the  entire  nation  :  and  I  say,  if  you  ^rish 
to  continue  this  state  of  confusion,  which  degrades  ua  and  compromises  our 
future,  choose  another  in  njy  place ;  for  I  no  longer  wish  for  a  power  which 
isiiapotent  for  good,  which  rendere  me  responsible  for'acts  which  I  cannot 
prpvent,  and  which  chains  me  to  the  helm  when  I  see  the  ship  mshing  towards 
the  aby^.  If,  on  the  eontraiy,  you  still  have  confidence  in  me,  give  me  the 
means  of  accompUshing  the  great  mission  which  I  hold  from  you. 

"  This  mission  consists  in  closing  the  era  of  revolutions,  in  satisfying  the 
legitimate  wants  of  the  people,  and  in  protecting  them  against  subvei-sive 
passions.  It  consists,  especially,  in  creating  institutions  which  can  survive 
men,  and  which  will  be  foundations  upon  which  one  can  build  something 
durable.  Persuaded  that  the  instability  of  power  and  the  preponderance  of 
a  single  Assembly  are  the  permanent  causes  of  trouble  and  of  discord,  I 
submit  to  your  suffrages  the  following  fiiadamental  bases  of  a  constitution 
which  the  Assemblies  will  hereafter  develop :  —. 

"  1.  A  responsible  chief  appointed  for  ten  yeara. 

"  2.  Ministers  dependent  apon  the  executive  power  alone. 

"  3.  A  council  of  state,  composed  of  the  most  distinguished  men,  drafting 
the  laws,  and  sustmning  them  in  the  discussion  befoi-e  the  legislative  body. 

"4.  A  legislative  body,  discussing  and  voting  the  laws,  appointed  by 
universal  sufli-age,  without  scrutinizing  the  list,  which  violates  the  electoral 
principle. 

"5.  A  second  Assembly,  composed  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the 
nation;  a  preponderating  power,  guardian  of  the  fundamental  compact  and 
of  the  public  liberties. 

"  This  system,  created  by  the  first  consul  at  the  commenceinent  of  the 
century,  has  already  given  to  France  repose  and  prosperity  ;  it  will  guarantee 
them  still.  Such  is  my  profound  conviction.  If  you  share  it,  declare  it  by 
your  suffi-ages :  if,  on  the  eontraiy,  you  prefer  a  government  without  force, 
monarchical  or  republican,  bon-owed  from  I  know  not  what  chimerical  jiast 
or  future,  reply  negatively. 

"  Thus,  then,  for  the  first  time  since  1804,  you  will  vote  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  cause,  knowing  well  for  whom  or  for  what.  If  I  should  not  obtain  the 
majority  of  vour  suffrages,  then  I  shall  convoke  the  re-union  of  a  new  As- 
sembly, and  shall  return  to  it  the  charge  I  have  received  from  you;  but,  if 
you  believe  tliat  the  cause  of  which  my  name  is  the  symbol  — that  is.  Franco 
regenerated  by  the  revolution  of  1789,  and  organized  by  the  emperor  —  is 
still  yours,  proclaim  it  by  consecrating  the  powere  which  I  ask  of  you.  Tlieu 
France  and  Europe  will  be  preserved  from  aiiai-chy;  obstacles  will  bo  re- 
moved; rivalries  will  have  disappeared;  for  all  will  respect  in  the  decision  of 
the  people  the  decree  of  Providence. 

"  Given  at  the  Palace  of  the  £lysi5e,  the  2d  of  December,  1851. 

"Lofis  Napolhon  Bonapaete."  * 

*  "  This  maenifleent  addrOEs  is  on  explanation  of  the  motive  of  tlio  decree  wWeh  preccdetl  it 
It  cafaWishes  wiih  convincing  logic  the  nccessifj-  and  tlie  urgency  of  that  decree.    It  jhows 
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Thon  followed  tho  iwldi'ess  to  the  army.    It  was  as  follows  :  — 

"  I'r.OCI.ASIATION  OF  THE   PKESIDENT  OF   THE  REPUBLIC   TO   THE   AKMY. 

VSoLniEES,  —  Be  proud  of  your  mission,  YouwUl  save  tlie  countiy ;  for  I 
depend  upon  yon,  not  to  violate  tiie  laws,  bat  to  caiise  to  be  respected  the 
firet  Law  of  the  country,  —  the  national  sovereignty,  of  which  I  am  the 
legitimate  representative. 

"  For  a  long  time,  yon  have  suffered,  as  have  I,  from  the  obstacles  which 
have  opposed  themselves  both  to  the  good  I  wished  to  do  to  yon,  and  to  the 
demonstrations  of  your  sympathy  in  my  favor.  These  obstacles  are  cast 
down.  The  Assembly  has  endeavored  to  seize  the  authority  which  I  hold 
from  the  nation.    It  has  ceased  to  exist. 

"I  malie  a  loyal  appeal  to  the  people  and  the  army ;  and  I  say  to  them, 
Either  give  me  the  means  to  secure  your  prosperity,  or  choose  another  in  my 
place.  In  1830,  as  in  1848,  you  were  treated  as  the  vanquished  party.  After 
bligliting  your  heroic  disinterestedness,  they  disdained  to  consult  yonr  sympa- 
thies and  your  wishes.  And  yet  you  are  the  ilite  of  the  nation.  To-day,  at 
this  solemn  moment,  I  am  resolved  that  the  army  shall  be  heard. 

"Vote,  then,  freely  as  citizens  ;  but,  as  soldiers,  do  not  foi'get  that  passive 
obedience  to  the  ordera  of  the  chief  .of  the  government  is  the  rigorous  duty 
of  the  army,  from  the  general  to  the  private  soldier.  It  is  for  me,  responsible 
for  my  actions  to  the  people  and  to  posterity,  to  take  the  measures  which  to 
me  seem  indispensable  for  the  public  good. 

"  As  for  you,  remain  immovable  in  the  rules  of  discipline  and  of  honor. 
Aid  by  your  imposing  attitude  the  countiy  to  manifest  its  will  in  tranquillity 
and  with  reflection.  Be  ready  to  i-epress  every  attempt  against  the  free 
exercise  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people. 

"  Soldiers,  I  do  not  speak  to  you  of  the  remembrances  which  my  name 
recalls.  They  are  engraven  in  your  hearts.  We  are  united  by  indissoluble 
ties.  Yonr  history  is  mine.  There  is  between  us,  in  the  past,  a  community 
of  glory  and  of  misfortune  :  there  will  be  between  us,  in  the  future,  a  com- 
murflty  of  sentiments  and  of  resolutions  for  the  repose  and  the  grandeur  of 
Fmoce. 

"  Given  at  the  Palace  of  the  filysee,  the  2d  of  December,  1851. 

"Loots  Napoleon  Bonaparte." 

Ey  eight  o'clock  in  tlie  morning,  tho  news  of  what  had  transpired  had 
circulated  througli  entire  Paris.  Everybody  was  talldng ;  eveiybody  was 
profoundly  excited:  and  yet  through  the  day  thei-e  was  but  little  interrup- 

France  the  Rbyss  which  it  was  necessary  to  avoid.  But  it  does  not  limit  itself  to  that-  By  the 
side  of  the  exposition  of  tlie  eiil,  it  shows  tlie  remedy.  It  points  out  the  route  to  be  followed. 
And  all  is  said  with  precision,  clearness,  Mid  a  loyalty  of  irankness,  which  does  not  lenvo 
any  point  otecnre,  donbtfiil,  or  indefinite.  The  country  sees  from  what  it  has  escaped.  It  also 
Bees  what  it  mnst  ilo.  The  Prince  President  bridged  the  gulf  over  the  ruina,  and  led  Prance  to 
a  gloriona  future  of  prosperity."  —  Hisbxreifim  Coup  d'etat,  par  M.  Paul  Bdpaiao.preced^d'nac 
Jvtrodar^na  et  smiHe  iftme  Coadvsion  !W  fes  CnuMS  et  fcs  Coas^qiwrices  lU  cutte  BitoltUioH,  par  it. 
Amgdde  de  Ossena,  p.  104. 
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tioD  of  the  ordinary  coui'se  of  business.  An  American  merchant  wlio  was 
makiSg  an  extensive  parohase  of  goods  informed  tlie  writer,  tliat,  as  lie 
called  that  morning  at  the  wholesale  establishment  whei-e  he  waa  transacting 
his  business,  he  said  to  the  seller,  — 

"Ton  can  afford  to  make  some  deduction  from  the  prices  of  yesterday. 
Tou  ai-e  in  tte  midst  of  a  revolution ;  and  there  is  no  knowing  through  what 
scenes  of  anarchy  and  bloodshed  you  may  be  called  to  paas." 

"  No,"  the  man  replied  with  a  peculiar  air  of  satisfe<!tion :  "  my  goods  have 
risen  in  value.  Thank  God,  we  have  now  a  strong  government,  and  France 
is  safe ! " 

That  was  unquestionably  the  general  sentiment  iphlch  pervaded  tlie  busi- 
ness-class of  the  community. 

But  it  is  important  to  enter  a  little  more  fully  into  the  details  of  tins  great 
event.  In  point  of  order,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  secure  the  print- 
ing of  the  proclamations  under  such  oii'oumstances  that  tlie  secret  could  not 
possibly  be  divulged  until  the  great  enterprise  was  accomplished. 

As  we  have  mentioned,  M.  de  Seville,  who  was  an  orderly  sergeant  of  the 
president,  and  lieutenant-colonel  on  his  sta^  was  intrusted  with  this  duty. 
The  day  before,  he  had  informed  the  du-ector  of  the  national  prInting-oiEco 
that  he  wished  his  workmen  to  be  in  readiness  at  the  office  that  night  to 
perform  some  important  work.  They  were  all  there.  At  twelve  o'clock, 
M.  iJeviile  ai-rived.  His  carriage  was  drawn  under  a  shed,  and  the  driver  was 
looted  np  in  a  room,  where  he  was  remnnerated  with  refreshments  and  cigars. 
Immediately  a  body  of  the  police  silently  appeared,  and  guarded  every  pos- 
sible avenue  of  egress.  Sentinels  were  also  stationed  within,  at  the  doors  and 
the  windows,  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure.  The  manuscript  copies  were 
distributed  among  the  workmen ;  and  in  a  couple  of  hours  the  impressions 
were  struck  o£E  The  printei-s  were  then,  while  handsomely  regaled,  stili  kept 
under  the  closest  guard.  The  coachman  was  liberated,  and  again  mounted 
his  box.  M.  de  Beville,  accompanied  by  M.  de  St.  George,  the  director 
of  the  printing-office,  taking  the  package  of  printed  decrees  and  proclama- 
tions, drove  to  the  head  office  of  the  police.  It  was  half-past  three  in  the 
morning.  M.  lifeupas,  the  prefect  of  police,  was  wmting  for  them.  The 
papers  were  ^ven  to  a  number  of  resolute  and  faithful  men,  and  ivere  soon 
placarded  all  over  Paris. 

At  the  same  hour,  General  Magnan,  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Army  of 
Paris,  summoned  through  his  subordinate  officers  the  soldiers  in  the  bar- 
racks. Noiselessly  they  were  called  one  py  one.  There  was  no  sound  of 
drum  or  trumpet.  Silently  they  fell  into  the  ranks.  Before  the  day  dawned, 
three  divisions  of  the  anny  were  so  distributed  as  to  occupy  the  Quay 
d'Oi-say,  the  Place  du  Can-ousel,  the  Garden  of  the  Tuileries,  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde,  and  the  Champa  filysees.  M.  de  Pei-signy  led  several  detachinents 
llirough  the  silent  streets  to  the  hall  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  took  pos- 
sesion of  it  and  of  the  surrounding  courts  of  the  palace. 

M.  de  Morny,  at  the  same  time,  accompanied  by  two  hundred  and  lifty 
of  the  Chasseurs  of  Vincennes,  repaired  to  the  hotel  of  M.  de  Thorigny,  who 
had  been  minister  of  the  interior,  and  presented  him  a  letter  fromi^he  presi- 
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dent,  courteously  thanking  him  for  his  faithful  services,  .and  informing  him  of 
the  appointment  of  bis  successor.  M.  de  Morny  immediately  entered  npjn 
the  duties  of  his  office,  despatching  by  telegraph  a  circular  transmitting 
to  the  prefects  of  all  the  departments  of  France  the  decrees  and  proclama^ 
tions  of  the  president. 

M.  de  Maupaa,  the  minister  of  police,  summoned  by  secret  and  trasty 
messengers  all  his  important  subordinate  officers  to  meet  at  his  office  at  lialf- 
past  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  As  they  assembled,  they  were  conducted 
in  small  grpups  to  different  rooms.  One  by  one,  they  were  then  called  into 
the  private  cabinet  of  the  minister..  Here,  briefly  but  fnlly,  they  were  in- 
formed of  what  had  been  done,  and  of  what  was  still  to  be  done.  They 
were  all  in  sympathy  with  the  movement.  Each  man  zealously  undeilook 
the  mission  intrusted  to  him.  A  small  but  amply  sufficient  police  force  was 
thus  sent  to  the  house  of  eveiy  man  who  was  to  be  arrested.  A  detachment 
of  U'oops  was  placed  at  various  convenient  points,  ready  to  furnish  immediate 
assistance  should  it  be  needed.  The  utmost  care  had  been  taken  that  the 
wi'ong  man  should  by  no  possibility  be  aiTested.  Under  various  pretests,  all 
who  were  to  be  arrested  had  been  for  many  days  c^efully  and  constantly 
watched  by  invisible  agents.  Thus  the  leader  of  each  pai'ty  of  the  pohce 
knew  perfectly,  not  only  the  man  he  was  to  arrest,  but  his  place  of  residence, 
the  room  he  occupied,  and  all  its  surroundings. 

The  agents  of  the  police  were  directed  to  be  at  the  door  of  each  man  to 
be  aiTCsted  at  precisely  five  minutes  after  six  o'clock.  Every  aiiest  ^vas  to 
be  made  at  the  same  moment.  With  wonderful  rapidity  and  punctuality, 
the  difficult  and  delicate  task  was  accomplished.  As  the  commissioners 
descended  from  the  cabinet  of  the  minister  of  police,  they  found  carnages 
at  the  door  to  convey  each  of  them  tg  his  place  of  destination.  In  twenty 
minutes  after  they  began  their  work,  it  was  all  completed.  A  record  of  the 
arrest  of  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  individuals,  taken  from  the  official 
report,  will  give  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  general  procedure  in  all  cases. 

The  an-est  which  was  deemed  most  important  was  that  of  General  Chan- 
garnier.  He  liad  been  called  "  The  Third  Power  in  the  State,"  "  The  Sword  of 
the  Assembly."  He  was  to  be  the  future  dictator.  Bottc  Bourbonists  and 
Orleanists  had  united  in  him,  each  hoping  that  he  would  restore  the  monarchy 
in  favor  of  the  candidate  of  their  party.  It  was  apprehended  that  he  —  a 
very  resolute  military  man  —  would  make  fierce  resistance;  and  it  was 
known  that  be  was  well  armed.  He  i-esided  at  No.  3,  Rue  du  Faubourg  St. 
Honoi'e.  Two  very  determined  men  —  M.  Lerat,  commissioner  of  police,  and 
Captain  Baudinet,  of  the  Republican  Guards  —  were  assigned  the  duty  of 
an'esting  him. 

The  wary  general  made  his  house  his  fortress.  At  five  minutes  before  six 
o'clock,  the  commissioners  rang  at  his  door.  The  concierge  refused  to  open 
the  massive  portal.  There  was  a  grocer's  shop,  which  the  occupant  was  then 
opening,  in  the  same  bouse.  While  some  onfe  was  parleying  with  the  con- 
ciei^e  to  prevent  his  ^ving  the  alarm,  the  rest  of  the  party  passed  threugh 
the  shop,  and  by  a  back  door  entered  the  courtyard.  The  Concierge,  from 
his  room,  immediately  rang  a  bell  which  was  hung  in  the  apartment  oi'  the 
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At  the  head  of  the  first  flight  of  stairs,  the  coaimissionei's,  as  they 
as<;ended,  found  themselves  faeed  by  a  servant  of  the  general,  who  Jiad  m  his 
hand  a  key  to  the  sleeping-apartment  of  his  inaster.  It  was  immediately 
taken  from  him,  and  the  door  was  opened.  At  the  same  instant,  tlie  door  of 
an  inner  room  was  opened  by  the  general,  who  stood  there  astonished,  bare- 
footed, and  in  his  night-shii-t,  with  a  loaded  pistol  in  each  hand.  At  a  bound, 
M.  Lerat  olasped  him  in  both  arms,  saying,  — 

"  Gieneral,  do  not  resist.     Yonr  life  ia  not  menaced." 

M.  Changarnier,  seeing  that  resistance  was  hopeless,  droi>ped  his  pistols,  and 
called  upon  his  body-servant  to  dress  him,  saying  with  much  coolness,  — 

"M.  de  Maupas  is  a  gentleman.  Say  to  him  that  I  hope  he  will  not 
deprive  me  of  my  servant ;  for  I  cannot  get  along  without  him," 

The  request  was  immediately  granted  that  his  seiTant  should  be  pcriiiitted 
to  accompany  him.  He  was  hurriedly  dressed.  They  descended  to  the  cai'- 
riage  at  the  dooi'.  Two  ofiicerB  sat  in  the  carnage,  on  the  seat  before  him. 
M.  Lerat  sat  by  his  side.  B'or  some  little  time,  as  the  carriage  was  driven 
rapidly  along  the  sUent  streets,  not  a  word  was  ntt«red.  The  general  occa- 
sionally looked  with  apparent  nei-\'Ousness  out  of  the  windows,  as  if  he 
expected  to  see  indications  of  disturbance.  Then,  turning -to  M.  Lerat,  he 
said, — 

"  Do  you  know  what  a  narrow  escape  you  have  had  ?  In  one  second  more, 
you  were  a  dead  man.  I  should  have  regi-etted  it,  however ;  for  I  see  that 
you  have  no  aims,  and  only  did  your  duty." 

"If  you  had  killed  tne,  genera!,"  M.  Lerat  replied,  "you  would  only  have 
made  a  widow  and  four  orphans  to  no  purpose." 

M.  Changarnier  was  then  informed,  in  answer  to  his  question,  that  they 
were  taking  him  to  the  prison  called  Mazas.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
admirable  piisons,  probably,  in  the  world.  It  ia  built  upon  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  the  Philadelphia  Penitentiary,  and  is  a  model  prison  in  arrange- 
ment, neatness,  and  discipline.  It  seems  that  it  was  some  relief  to  the  mind 
of  the  captive  to  leam  his  destination ;  for  he  now  quite  frankly  entered  into 
convei-sation. 

"  The  president,"  said  he,  "  makes  himself  unnecessary  trouble,  lie  was 
snre  of  hia  re-election.  Wlien  foreign  powers  make  war  upon  him,  he  will  be 
glad  to  place  me  at  the  head  of  an  army," 

^Tien  they  aiTived  at  the  prison.  General  Changarnier  thanked  M.  Lerat 
for  the  consideration  with  which  he  had  been  treated.  He  was  safely  secured, 
but  received  all  the  respect  to  which  his  rank  and  character  seemed  to  entitle 
him.* 

General  Cavaignao  was  a  man  of  much  nobility  of  character,  and  a  brave 
soldier.  He  had  won  renoivn  in  Alg^era,  and  also  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  in 
quelling  an  insurrection.  Still  he  had  defects  of  character,  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  which,  perhaps,  was  a  nervous  and  irritable  temperament,  which  at 
times  caused  him  to  sacrifice  his  dignity  of  character.  He  resided  in  humble 
apartments  in  the  Hue  du  IleUler.     When  the  commissaiy  knocked  at  the 

•  Histoire  d'an  Coup  d'lltat,  par  M.  Panl  Belouioo,  p.  15. 
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door  of  his  apaitmeut,  lie  was  asleep.  lie,  however,  rose,  and  opened  the 
do«r. 

"  General,"  said  the  commissary,  "  you  are  mypiisoner.  All  resistance  is 
useless.  I  am  ordered  to  seize  your  pei-son  in  virtue  of  a  wan-ant  which  I 
will  read  to  you." 

The  general  waa  exceedingly  excited,  and  thrown  quite  off  his  halance.  lie 
smote  the  tahle  with  hia  fist,  and  talked  loudly  and  passionately.  The  officer 
endeavored  to  calm  him.  Soon  the  general  reco\ered  his  self-possesoion,  and_ 
recognized  the  fact,  that  the  commissary  was  but  discharging  his  duty  in 
obeying  the  orders  of  his  superiors.  Perhaps  more  than  ordinary  allowanee 
should  he  made  for  the  unseemly  passion  of  the  general,  in  consideiation  of 
the  fact,  that,  in  two  days,  he  was  to  have  been  mai'ried  to  the  daughter  of 
a  wealthy  banker. 

"Well,"  said  the  general,  now  quite  tranquil,  "send  out  your  men,  that  I 
may  dress,  and  I  will  be  ready  in  a  few  moments.  And  I  have  two  requests 
to  make :  one  is,  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  write  a  note  to  the  lady  to 
whom  I  was  to  be  married  day  after  to-morrow ;  and  the  other  is,  that  I  may 
go  with  you  alone  to  my  place  of  destination." 

Both  requests  were  granted.  In  the  can-iage  he  inquii-ed,  "Where  are 
yon  taking  me?"  —  "To  Mazas,"  was  the  reply.  "Am  I  the  only  pereon 
arrested?"  —  " General,  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  answer  that  question."  Not 
another  word  was  spoken.  The  general  was  led  into  the  prison,  and  its  iron 
door  closed  «pon  him. 

M.  Thiers  occupied  an  elegant  residence  in  tlic  Place  St.  George.  Com- 
missary Hubaut  was  charged  with  his  ari-est.  The  distinguished  historian 
was  sleeping  profoundly  when  the  commissary  entered  hia  bedroom.  The 
noise  awoke  him.  He  started  up  in  his  bed,  hfting  up  his  white  cotton 
nightcap,  as  he  excMmed  with  much  apparent  a^tation,  "What's  the  mat- 
ter?" 

"  I  have  come  to  arrest  you,"  said  M.  Hubaut.  "  But  yon  need  not  be 
alarmed  :  your  life  is  in  no  danger," 

Soothed  by  this  assurance,  and  speedily  recovering  his  aolf-posscssion,  he 
began  to  argue  the  point  with  the  commissioner, 

"What  do  you  intend  to  doJ^saidhe.  "Do  you  not  know  tJiat  I  am  a 
i-epresentative  ?    You  are  violating  the  constitution." 

The  commissioner  replied,  "I  do  but  obey  the  orders  which  have  been 
given  to  me.  I  cannot  dispute  with  you  the  question  of  political  riglit,  I 
obey  the  orders  I  now  receive,  as  I  obeyed  your  orders  when  you  were  minis- 
ter of  the  interior." 

"But  this  is  a  ooup  d'etat  which  you  are  engaged  in.  Do  you  know  that 
you  run  the  risk  of  losing  your  head  upon  the  scaffold?  What  if  I  were  to 
blow  out  your  brains?  Do  you  know  the  laws?  Do  you  know  that  you  are 
acting  in  direct  opposition  to  the  constitution  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  orders  to  enter  into  a  dispute  with  you,"  M.  Hubaut  replied, 
"Besides,  your  knowledge  is  far  superior  to  mine.  I  do  not  believe  that  you 
would  be  capable  of  the  crime  of  attempting  to  kill  me ;  but  I  have  taken  my 
precautions,  and  could  easily  prevent  you." 
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Still  the  pliilosopbio  ex-minister,  whose  healthwasfeeble,  and  whose  iiei'vous 
temperament  was  easily  excited,  manifested  much  alarai  when  directed  to 
descend  the  stdrs  to  the  carriagQ.  He  talked  incessaotly,  at  times  using  per- 
suasive and  again  threatening  language  to  induce  his  captoi-s  to  set  him  at 
liberty.  When  he  reached  the.  prison,  he  be^ed,  in  an  assumed  tone  of 
pleasantry,  that  he  might  have  his  coffee  and  milk  very  hot.  In  the  prison, 
he  received  every  attention.  As  his  health  was  feeble,  and  as  there  was  very 
little  fear  of  the  scholarly  historian  heading  an  insurrection  in  the  streets,  he 
was  soon  released.* 

General  Lamoriciere  was  soundly  asleeji  when  his  room  was  entered.  He 
was  probably  not  much  surprised ;  for  he  had  been  plotting  to  do  precisely 
the  same  thing  to  Louis  Napoleon.  He  rose,  without  utteilng  a  word,  and 
began  to  dress.  Soon,  looking  towards  the  chimney-piece,  he  asked  the 
officer  what  had  become  of  the  money  he  had  placed  there. 

"  Sir,"  said  the  commissary,  "  that  language  is  insulting  to  me.  Do  you  take 
us  for  thieves? " 

"  How  do  1  know  that  you  are  not  ?  "  asked  the  general  coolly. 

The  commissary  showed  him  his  badge  of  office  and  read  the  warrant  for 
his  arrest.  The  genei'al  was  then  silent.  As  they  were  descending  the  stairs 
to  the  carriage,  the  commissaiy  said  to  him,  — 

"  General,  I  have  orders  from  the  prefect  of  police  to  treat  you  with  all 
possible  consideration,  and  I  wish  to  act  with  the  gi'eatest  leniency.  I  will 
put  you  into  a  carriage  alone  with  myself,  if  you  pledge  me  your  word  of 
honor  that  you  will  not  attempt  to  escape." 

"I  proidise  nothing,"  the  general  replied  hastily.  "Do  with  me  as  you 
please." 

He  was  taJien  under  guard.  When  passing  the  Palace  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  the  general  thrast  his  head  out  of  the  eafriage,  and  began  calling  upon 
the  soldiers  standing  around  for  a  rescue.  The  commissaiy  instantly  pulled 
him  back,  and  closed  the  window,  threatening  him  with  hai'sli  measures 
slfould  he  attempt  the  same  thing  again. 

"As  you  please,"  said  the  general  sullenly.  When  they  reached  the 
piison,  he  became  more  calm.  He  be^ed  the  commissaiy  not  to  take  Ills 
arais,  which  were  very  valuable,  and  to  send  him  some  cigara  and  "  The  His- 
tory of  the  French  Eevolution."     His  wishes  were  complied  with. 

General  Bedeau,  Vic^-President  of  the  Assembly,  made  violent  resistance. 
It  was  necessary  to  take  him  by  the  collar,  and  drag  him  down  the  stairs  to 
the  eanlnge;  he  struggling,  and  screaming, —     ■ 

"Treason I  —  to  arms!  I  am  the  Vice-President  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly, and  they  have  arrested  me ! " 

Before  resorting  to  force,  the  commissary  had  said  to  him,  "  I  cannot  com- 
ment on  my  warrant :  I  can  only  execute  it.  Tou  have  risked  your  life, 
genei-al,  in  defence  of  the  laws:  do  you  think  that  I  am  not  willing  to  risk 
mine  in  the  execution  of  my  orders?  Do  not  compel  me  to  use  harsh 
measures." 

»  Histoire  d'lm  Coup  a't{at,  par  M.  Fau]  Eelouiuo,  p.  80, 
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"You  must  use  force,"  General  Bedeau  repliecl.  "I  wiW  not  go  unless  I  am 
caiTietl  off.  Now,  I  dare  you  to  seize  me  by  the  collar  as  a  malefactoi-,  —  me, 
Vice-President  of  the  Assembly  1 " 

"Do  you  acknowledge  ttiat  I  have  treated  you  ia  my  niissiqii  with  u.11 
possible  consideration?"  inquired  the  commissary, 

"Tes,  monsieur,"  the  genera]  replied. 

He  was  then  seized,  and  carried  to  the  carnage,  notwithstanding  his  violent 
struggles. 

Colonel  Charras  resided  at  No.  14,  Rue  dn  Faubourg,  St,  Honors,  not  far 
from  the  residence  of  General  Chaogarnier,  It  appeara  that  he  had  suspected 
some  measure  of  the  kind,  and  had  publicly  threatened  that  he  would  blow 
out  the  brains  of  any  one  who  shonld'  attempt  to  arrest  him.  As  he  was  a 
passionate,  fiery  man,  it  was  apprehended  that  he  would  only  be  taken  with 
difficulty  and  danger.  It  seemed,  however,  that  reflection  had  taught  Lim  to 
adopt  the  principle,  that  "  the  better  part  of  valor  is  disci-etion." 

His  door  was  found  firmly  looked,  and  he  refused  to  open  it.  There  was 
no  time  to  be  lost;  and,  after  a  short  parley,  the  officera  commenced  breaking 
it  down.  Seeing  that  it  would  immediately  be  dashed  in,  he  cried  out,  "  Stop! 
I  will  open  the  door."  As  the  conimissaiy  with  his  assistants  entered,  and 
read  his  warrant,  the  general  listened  quietly,  and  then  said,  — 

"I  expected  this,  I  thought  that  it  would  have  taken  place  two  days  ago; 
and  I  loaded  my  pistol  under  that  conviction.  If  you  had  come  then,  two 
days  ago,  I  should  have  blown  out  your  brains;  but  my  pistol  is  discharged." 

He  was  very  quietly  conveyed  to  Mazas.*  M.  La  Grange  was  one  of  the 
most  active  membei-s  of  the  extreme  Democratic  party.  His  room  was  found 
well  stocked  with  arms.  He  seemed  to  be  much  impressed  with  tho  energy 
and  skill  which  the  president  had  displayed,  and  said  several  times,  as  he  was 
riding  to  his  prison,  "It  is  a  bold  game,  but  well  played."  As  he  entered  the 
prison,  he  met  Gteneral  Lamoriciere,  and  very  frankly  said  to  him,  — 

"  Well,  general,  we  meant  to  have  pat  that  fellow  here ;  instead  of  tlint, 
he  has  put  as  here." 

,  The  above  narrative  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  general  method  of 
procedure.  One  case  more,  however,  is  worthy  of  mention :  it  was  that  of 
M.  Roger.  He  received  the  officers  sent  to  aiTest  him  with  a  statcliness 
of  courtesy  which  reminded  one  of  the  days  of  the  old  nobility. 

"  Ah  !  gentlemen,"  said  he  with  a  smile,  "  so  we  have  a  ccnq:}  tVetctl.  I  knew 
all  about  this  two  days  ago.  My  faith !  this  is  decidedly  supeiior  to  the 
stupid  pait  we  were  playing  in  the  Assembly.  Louis  Napoleon  will  succeed  : 
that  is  incontestable.  But,  gentlemen,  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  excuse 
me  for  a  moment  while  my  servant  shaves  me  and  dresses  my  hair  ?  In  the 
mean  time,  will  you  allow  me  to  offer  you  some  refreshments  of  cake  and 
wine  ?  " 

Such  emei^eneies  as  these  very  distinctly  develop  differences  of  cliaractev. 
M.  Baze,  one  of  the  quiestors  'of  the  Assembly,  was  thrown  into  a  paroxysm 
of  rnge.      He   nssailed  tho   police  with  a  torrent  of  vituperation,  and  was 
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caiilecl  iu  -tlieir  arms  to  the  carriage,  kicking,  screaming,  scratching,  anil 
Mting  with  frantic  enei'gy. 

All  the  captives  were  treated  witb  every  consideration  consistent  with 
aiTest  and  imprisonment.  The  Maaas  is  Ji  model  prison,  where  there  eoukl 
be  no  other  discomfort  save  that  of  confinement.  Colonel  Thirion  liad 
accepted  the  mission  of  taking  charge  of  the  prisoners.  As  escape  waa 
impossible,  he  bad  only  to  devote,  his  time  to  ministering  to  their  comfort. 
Under  the  circumstances,  there  was  no  wish  to  inflict  upon  them  punishment. 
The  only  object  was  to  hold  them  for  a  few  days,  that  they  might  not  be  able 
to  excite  insnrrection  in  the  streets,  until  the  new  order  of  thin^  should  be 
established.  The  prisoners,  being  thus  all  collected  at  the  Mazaj^,  were  the 
same  day  conveyed  in  carriages,  under  guard,  to  the  Fortress  of  Ham. 

Let  ns  now  return  to  the  Assembly.  The  members  were  at  that  time 
about  eight  handred  in  number.  Rapidly  the  tidings  reached  them,  individu- 
ally, that  their  hall  was  occupied  by  troops,  and  that  all  the  leadei-s  of  the 
Opposition  were  ai-rested.  It  will  be  remembered  that  about  three  hundred 
of  the  deputies  were  in  cordial  sympathy  with  the  president ;  and  fhcir  feel- 
ings were  consequently 'io  harmony  with  the  cowp  ^etat.*  The  Opposition 
was  dispersed  and  bewildered  by  the  blow :  the  deputies  knew  not  at  what 
point  to  attempt  to  rally.  During  the  forenoon,  about  sixty  of  the  membei-s, 
entering  by  an  uugaarded  door,  met  in  one. of  the  committee-rooms  of  the 
Palais  Legislatif.  M.  de  Momy,  being  informed  of  this,  ordered  them  to 
retire.  M,  Dupin,  President  of  the  Assembly,  was  with  this  number.  His 
arrest  had  not  been  ordered ;  and  his  subsequent  course  showed  that  he  was 
in  heart,  probably,  in  sympathy  with  the  President  of  the  Kepublic.  M.  Du- 
pin, addressing  his  associate  deputies,  said,  — 

"  Gentlemen,  it  is  veiy  evident  that  the  constitution  has  been  violated. 
The  right  ia  witb  us;  but,  as  we  are  not  the  strongest,  there  is  but  one  thing 
for  us  to  do :  I  invite  you  to  retire.  I  have  the  honor  to  wish  you  good- 
morning." 

Some  of  these  deputies  re-assembled  at  the  residence  of  M.  Darn,  one  of  the 
vice-pv^identa,  passed  a  few  resolutions,  and  dispersed.  The  most  important 
gathej'ing  was  that  which  was  held  about  eleven  o'clock,  by  two  handred  depu- 
ties,— Bourbonists,  Orleanists,  and  Red  Republicans,  —  in  the  hall  of  the  mayor- 
alty of  the  tenth  arrondissement.  They  wei-e  bewildered,  excited,  tumultuous. 
They  were  expecting  every  moment  that  the  soldiei-s  would  anive  to  ai-rest 
or  dispei'se  them.  Some  ui^ed  the  passing  of  a  protest;  some  called  for 
spirited  decrees  and  legislative  acts ;  some  cried  out  that  they  had  not  a 
moment  to  spend  in  protosts  or  decrees,  since  they  were  in  danger  of  imme- 
diate expulsion,  and  that  the  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  fls  upon  another 

*  "  If  two-thirds  of  the  Assembly  had  dcclai'ed  against  him,  the  other  third,  composed  of 
intelligent  and  honest  men,  was  devoted  to  his  cause.  Aliiiady,  on  the  30th  of  Novemi>er,  t\vo 
hundred  i%resentBtivC!S,  in  unticipation  of  an  npproaohing  collision  betivoen  the  two  powers,  had 
held  a  meeting  to  deliburate  npon  the  course  to  bo  pursued  in  that  event.  They  had  decided, 
thnt  since  the  prince  j-epixiaented  the  principle  of  audiority,  miii  since  tlie  triumph  of  tlie  Assem- 
bly would  be  hnt  the  signal  of  frightful  catastrophes,  thej  would  range  themselves  on  the  side 
of  Lotiis  Napoleon  so  soon  as  the  struggle  should  commence."  —  MM.  GaUif  et  Gu^,  p.  300. 
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place  of  ralliauce,  either  in  Psiris  or  in  some  other  city.  Hurriedly,  bat  with 
gieat  unanimity,  they  passed  the  following  enactment :  — 

"The  National  Assembly  decrees  that  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  has 
forfeited  the  Presidency  of  the  RepuWie ;  and  that,  in  consequence,  the  execu- 
tive power  in  full  right  has  passed  to  the  National  Assembly." 

All  was  confusion.  Many  were  speaking  at  the  same  time.  Some  were  for 
excluding  spectators ;  "others  were  for  admitting  them.  Tliere  was  ah'eady  a 
company  of  soldiers  drawn  up  before  the  door,  who  allowed  any  persons  to  go 
in,  but  none  to  come  out.  This  created  alai-m.  Were  they  to  be  caught  in  a 
trap?  In  the  midst  of  this  tempestuous  scene,  it  was  announced  that  the 
troops  were  about  entering  the  hall.  An  officer  with  ai-med  men  was  ascend- 
ing the  stairs.  The  president  shouted  out,  endeavoiing  to  make  himself 
heard  above  the  tumult,  — 

"  Not  one  word,  gentlemen ;  not  one  word :  absolute  silence  !  This  is  more 
than  a  request :  permit  me  to  say  it  is  an  absolute  order.  Remain  in  your 
places:  remember  that  entire  Europe  is  looking  upon  you." 

Thei-e  was  perfect  silence.  A  sergeant  entered,  followed  by  a  guai'd  of  a 
dozen  of  the  Chasseurs  de  Vincennes."  The  president,  M.  Vitet,  advanceil 
to  the  door  to  m.eet  them,  and  said, — 

"  What  do  you  wish  ?    We  have  met  in  accordance  with  the  constitution." 

A  few  words  were  interchanged,  when  the  commandant  of  the  force  entered 
the  hall.    The  President  of  the  Assembly,  addressing  him,  sdd,  — 

"  The  National  Assembly  is  re-united  here.  It  is  in  the  name  of  the  law 
and  of  the  constitution  that  we  summon  you  to  retire." 

"  I  have  ordera  to  execute,"  was  the  reply ;  "  and  I  shall  not  retire." 

There  was  still,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  a  little  delay  in  expelling  the 
members.  Appai-ently  not  very  definite  ordera  had  been  given  to  meet  that 
case.  The  president  returned  to  his  chair.  Two  decrees  were  hastily  pa^ed : 
one  declared  that  the  whole  armed  force  in  Pai^s,  both  the  regular  troops 
and  the  National  Guard,  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  Assembly ;  the  other 
placed  these  troops  under  the  command  of  General  Oudinot,  the  same  officer 
who  had  conducted  the  expedition  to  Rome. 

Just  as  this  last  vote  was  passed,  it  was  announced  that  another  officer  of 
the  Mxth  battaUon  of  the  Chasseurs  of  Vincennes  had  ai-rived  with  new 
orders. .  As  he  entered  the  room,  G-eneral  Oudinot  approached  him,  saying,  — 

"We  are  here  by  virtue  of  the  constitution.  The  National  Assembly  has 
appointed  me  commander-in-chief!  I  am  General  Oudinot.  Ton  must  recog- 
nize my  authority :  you  owe  me  ohedieoce.  If  yon  resist  my  orders,  you  will 
incur  the  most  severe  punishment.     I  order  you  to  retire," 

There  were  a  few  more  words  of  altercation  (the  semblance  of  a  little  busi- 


•"  A  conference  of  a  ft  w  moments  had  token  place  Ijct      n  h        mm  f   h    miiilaiy 

force  and  the  eommisaaries  of  the  police.    Not  knowing  ho  n  J     h  ■£        ch  thoy 

had  veeiproeallj' received,  they  judged  it  proper  to  refer  th    rj  h  m     arj  a  thority. 

Captain  Martinet,  dde-de-camp  of  Gienerat  Suboul,  who  w  h  all    oc  u      d    he  Luxem- 

hoiu^,  being  present,  went  to  the  geoeral-in-chief  to  obtain     d  ro  n  b  m  I      a         lag  Ihia 

interval  that  the  captain  sent  a  sergeant  and  twelve  men  mto  the  hall.  If.  Paid  Bdouiim, 

p.  lit. 
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ness  by  the  Assembly  being  still  carriecl  on),  when  two  commissaries  of  police 
entered  the  room ;  and,  advancing  to  the  chair  of  the  president,  one  of  them 
said,  "  We  have  orders  to  cause  this  hall  to  be  evacuated.  In  the  position  in 
which  we  are  placed,  it  is  oar  duty  to  obey  oar  snperior  officers." 

There  was  still  some  remonstrance ;  when  the  leading  commissaiy  said, 
"  Our  mission,  gentlemen,  is  a  painful  one.  We  have  not  even  full  authority ; 
for  at  tjiis  moment  it  is  the  militaiy  force  which  is  in  power,  and  the 
movement  we  now  make  is  to  prevent  a  conflict  which  we  should  regret. 

"  The  prefect  of  poHce  has  directed  us  to  come  and  invite  yoa  to  retire. 
But  we  have  found  here  a  considerable  detachment  of  the  Chasseura  of  Vin- 
cennes,  sent  by  the  mihtary  authority,  which  has  the  sole  right  to  act,  since 
Paris  is  in  a  state  of  siege.  The  measure  we  adopt  is  one  of  kindness, 
that  we  may  avert  a  painful  conflict.  We  do  not  pi-etend  to  judge  respecting 
the  question  of  I'ight ;  but  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  tho  military 
authority  has  severe  orders,  and  that  it  probably  will  execute  them." 

The  president  replied,  "You  know  perfectly  well,  air,  that  the  invitation 
you  have  now  given  us  will  produce  no  impression  upon  us  whatever.  We 
ahall  yield  only  to  force," 

Just  then  another  military  officer  arrived,  with  a  written  order  in  his  hand. 
He  said,  "Gentlemen,  I  am  a  military  officer.  I  have  received  an  order 
which  it  is  my  duty  to  execute.    It  is  as  follows :  — 

" '  CoMMANDAST,  —  In  obedlcnce  to  the  orders  of  the  minister  of  war,  you 
will  immediately  take  possession  of  the  mayoralty  house  of  the  tenth  arron- 
dissement,  and  arrest,  if  necessary,  the  representatives  who  do  not  immediately 
obey  the  injunction  to  disperse.  " '  Magnan,  Qen6ral-in-  Chief?  " 

The  president  stUI  refined  to  yield,  declaring  that  the  President  of  the 
Repuhhc  had  forfeited  all  his  rights,  and  that  there  was  no  longer  any  legiti- 
mate power  in  France  but  that  of  the  Assembly. 

"I  have  received  my  orders,"  the  officer  rephed,  " and  shall  execute  them. 
In  the  name  of  the  executive  power,  I  summon  you  immediately  to  dispei-se," 

"  N"o,  no  1 "  was  the  reply  throughout  the  Assembly.  "  There  is  no  execu- 
tive power.    We  shall  yield  only  to  foree." 

The  commandant  then  issued  an  order,  and  immediately  several  chasseurs 
entered  the  hall.  They  took  by  the  collar  the  men  upon  the  platform,  and 
led  them  to  the  head  of  the  stairs ;  but  the  stairs  were  crowded  with  troops. 
It  took  some  little  time  to  open  a  passage.  All  the  representatives  were 
compelled  to  descend  the  stairs  into  the  court,  and  were  then  marched 
between  ffles  of  soldiers 'to  the  barracks  of  the  Quay  d'Oraay.  It  was  twenty 
minutes  after  three  when  the  doora  of  the  barracks  closed  upon  them.  They 
numbered  two  hundred  and  twenty.* 

Here  the  captives  were  treated  with  the  same  consideration  which  had 
mai'ked  their  arrest.  Many  of  them  were  acquainted  with  the  colonel  in 
chai-ge  at  the  bai-raeks,  and  were  invited  to  dine-with  him.    As  thoy  declined 

•  Hlstoire  du  2d  de'eembro,  par  M.  Mnjer. 
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the  invitation,  dinnoi'  was  provided  for  tliem  all  from  tlie  noighlioriiig  restau- 
rants. They  were  then  conveyed  in  carriages  to  different  prisons,  —  sixty-two 
to  Mazas,  fifty-two  to  Mont  Valerien,  and  one  hundred  and  four  to  Vincennea, 
Some  of  them  were  taken  at  ten  o'clock  that  evening;  others  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  Prepai'atipna  had  been  made  at  all  these  places  to  receive 
them.  Those  at  Vincennes  occupied  the  pleasant  apartments  of  the  Piince 
of  Montpensier, 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  authorities  not  to  aiTest  the  i-epresentatives,  but 
simply  to  disperse  them.  After  they  were  conveyed  to  the  baiT.icks,  every 
one  was  offered  his  liberty  who  would  simply  give  his  name.  They  made  it 
a  point  of  honor  to  refuse  tbb ;  and  each  one  simply  replied,  "  I  am  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  people."  One  of  them,  M.  Dufaure,  inquired  of  the  com- 
manding officer,  "  Can  I  be  permitted  to  send  a  message  to  my  family  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  was  the  reply.  "  You  may  go  yourself,  if  yoii  will  only  prom- 
ise to  return." 

"I  will  ^ve  you  my  promise  in  writing." 

"Tliatisnot  necessary,"  the  officer  added.  "I  have  perfect  confidence  in 
yorir  word." 

He  went,  and  at  four  o'cloct  the  next  morning  returned.  All  the  piisoners, 
as  we  have  mentioned,  had  then  been  removed.  The  guard  refused  to  admit 
him.  "  But  I  promised  to  return,"  said  M.  Dufaure ;  "  and  what  will  the 
country  say  of  me  ?  " 

"  It  will  say,"  was  the  reply,  "  that  you  preferred,  instead  of  remaining  in 
the  street  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  return  to  yoJfr  own  home," 

Wliile  these  scenes  were  transpiring  on"  the  2d  of  December,  Louis  Napo- 
leon, at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  mounted  his  hoi-se  at  the  filysc'e,  and 
accompanied  by  his  uncle,  Jerome  Bonaparte,  General  Magnan,  and  several 
officers  of  his  sta^  took  quite  an  extensive  tour  through  the  city."  It  was  a 
bold  movement  in  that  hour  of  excitement ;  for  any  reckless  man  could'  have 
easily  shot  him  fi'om  a  window.  He  rode  throngh  the  Faubourg  St,  Hononij 
and,  as  he  entered  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  the  troops  assembled  tliere 
gi-eeted  him  enthusiastically  with  shouts  of  "  Yive  I'Emperenr ! "  Traversing 
the  Garden  of  the  Tuileries,  he  crossed  the  Seine  by  the  Foot  National,  and 
reviewed  the  troops  upon  the  other  side  of  the  river.  He  then  rode  to  the 
Invalides.    Everywhere  on  the  route  he  was  warmly  greeted.f 

Again,  at  half-past  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  president,  at  the  head 
of  a  numerous  staff,  traversed  the  line  of  the  Boulevai-ds,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  £he  same  enthusiasm  which  had  welcomed  him  in  the  morning. 
He  then  reviewed  the  heavy  cavahy  which  had  come  fi-om  Tinconues,  and 
which  was  stationed  in  the  Champs £ly sees.  In  the  evening,  the  prince  dlnod 
with  the  diplomatic  corps  at  the  residence  of  M.  Target,  minister  of  foreign 
affairs ;  and  then,  in  the  evening,  the  iS\ys6e  was  thrown  open  for  a  general 

•  "  At  noon,  all  was  accomplisheil.    The  president,  accompanied  by  ilie  miiuster  of  war,  the 
coramander-in-cliief,  the  comniaQdei^of  the  NotionDl  Guard,  and  a  brilliant  staff,  rode  throngh 
Paris,  and  passed  the  troops,  mho  wcio  drawn  up  in  all  qnarters,  and  were  [was]  eyerywhore 
reociyed  with  lond  acclamations."  —  Alison,  vol.  viii.  p.  536. 
t  MM.  Gallix  et  Guy,  p.  324. 
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reception.  The  saloons  of  the  palace  were  cj'owcled  with  a  biilhant  assembly, 
who  had  hastened  to  express  their  satisfaction  in  view  of  the  gi'eat  change 
■which  had  been  effected.  "All  those,"  says  M.  Belouino,  "who  saw  Louis 
Napoleon  on  that  day,  testify,  that  never  had  he  appeared  so  tranquil,  so  per- 
fectly master  of  himself.  His  countenance"  was  radiant,  and  reflected  the  satis- 
faction which  one  experiences  from  having  well  fulfilled  an  important  duty."* 

The  nest  morning,  however,  the  third  day  of  December,  it  was  evident  that 
efforts  were  being  made  to  rouse  the  populace  to  an  appeal  to  insurrection. 
The  Opposition,  though  bewildered  and  partially  disarmed,  was  still  desperate. 
Though  it  was  manifest  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  were  not  in  sympathy 
with  the  Assembly,  the  insui^ents  resolved  to  make  a  stand  in  the  poorer 
quartei-s  of  Paris,  where  the  streets  were  narrow,  and  every  house  a  foi-tress. 
The  plan  was  to  distract  and  exhaust  the  troops  by  provoking  them  to  a  con- 
flict at  various  points.  "Without  much  peril,  the  insui^ents  could  make  a 
short  resistance,  and  one  deadly  to  the  troops,  from  house-tops  and  windows 
and  from  behind  barricades,  and  could  then  escape  to  some  other  point. 

The  secret  soeieties  were  at  work  ioflaming  the  populace,  and  organizing  for 
insuiTection.  The  Red  Republicans  were  i-ecovering  from  their  bewilderment, 
and  wei-e  evei'ywhere  busy  circulating  the  wildest  and  most  exciting  reports, 
and  haranguing  groups  in  the  most  inflammatory  appeals.  Placards  were  fur- 
tively pasted  upon  the  walls;  such  as  the  following:  — 


,   TO   THE  PEOPLE. 

"  The  constitution  is  intrusted  to  the  protection  and  patriotism  of  the  French 
citizens.     Louis  Napoleon  is  ouOawed.     The   state    of   siege  is   abolished. 
Universal  suffrage  is  re-established.     Vive  la  Republique  I     To  ai-ma ! 
"For  the  United  Mountain. 

"VicTOit  Hugo." 

"IsHABiTANTS  OF  Paei8, — The  National  Guard  and  the  people  of  the 
departments  are  marching  upon  Paris  to  aid  us  to  seize  the  traitor  Louis 
Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

"  For  tlie  representatives  of  the  people. 

"  Victor  Hugo,  President. 
ScHOELCiiER,  Secretary." 

In  contravention  of  such  movementa  and  appeals,  the  prefect  of  police  pla- 
carded a  notice,  stating  that  all  gatherings  in  the  streets  were  prohibited,  and 
that  they  would  be  dispei-sed  by  force ;  that  seditious  cries,  public  hai-angues, 
and  the  placarding  of  political  notices,  without  orders  from  tiie  regular  nuthor- 
ities,  wei'e  interdicted. 

*  "  Hitherto,  the  revolndon  had  been  entirely  bloodless ;  and,  os  the  telegraph  had  announced 
(he  change  of  froveramenl  to  all  France,  it  was  hoped  that  it  would  continue  to  bo  of  tlie  eamo 
peaceful  character.  The  troops,  in  all  thirty-five  thousand  corabatanta,  nntier  tried  and  experienced 
generals  devoted  to  the  president,  had  shown  themaelvoe  zealons  in  the  canse,  and  had  been  so  dis- 
posed on  ihonight  of  thelst  and  the  wholoof  the2d,  as  to  vendor  an j  popular  riaing,  or  attempt 
It  of  t]ie  queatiott."  —  Ui^org  iff  Europe,  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  toI.  viii.  p.  636. 
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The  following  proclamation  was  posted  widely  tlirouglioitt  Pavis :  — 

"Imhabitants  of  Pabis,  —  As  do  you,  so  do  we,  desire  oiiler  and  peace. 
As  are  you,  so  ai-e  we,  impatient  to  finish  with  this  band  of  the  factions  which 
since  yesterday  have  raised  the  flag  of  insuiTection.  Everywhere  our  intrepid 
army  has  overthrown  them.  The  people  reraain  deaf  to  their  instigations. 
There  are,  nevertheless,  ineasures  wliioh  the  public  safety  requii-es.  The  state 
of  siege  is  decreed.  The  moment  has  come  to  apply  its  rigorous  consequences. 
In  accordance  with  the  powers  conferred  upon  as,  we,  Prefect  of  Police, 
decree,  — 

"1.  The  passage  of  all  carri^es  is  interdictS'd,  whether  public  or  private. 
There  will  be  no  exception  but  in  favor  of  those  which  serve  for  the  alimenta- 
tion of  Paris  or  for  the  conveyance  of  materials. 

"2.  The  stopping  of  pedestrians  in  the  streets  is  forbidden,  and  the  collec- 
tion of  groups  will  be  instantly  dispersed.  Let  the  citizens  remain  peaceably 
at  home.  There  will  be  serious  danger  in.  neglecting  the  observance  of  these 
decrees.  "The  Prefect  of  Police, 

"M,  Maupas." 

At  the  same  time,  General  do  St.  Arnaud  issued  the  following  decree :  — 

"The  Minister  of  War  decrees, — 

"  1.  That  every  individual,  whatever  may  be  his  quality,  who  shall  be  found 
in  any  re-union,  club,  or  association,  tending  to  oi'ganize  any  resistance  what- 
ever gainst  the  government,  or  to  paralyze  its  action,  will  be  considei'ed  as 
an  accomplice  in  the  insniTection. 

"  2.  In  consequence,  he  wilt  be  immediately  arrested,  and  delivered  lo  a 
council  of  war,  which  wiU  be  in  permanence. 

"The  Minister  of  War, 

"De  St.  Aesaud. 
"Paris,  Dec.  4,  18:51," 

We  cannot  give  tlie  reader  a  more  satisfactory  account  of  the  events  of  the 
3d  and  the  4th  than  in  the  language  of  the  Hon  8.  G.  Goodrich,  then  United- 
States  consul  in  Paris.  Mr.  Gbodrioh  was  familiar  with  the  French  language, 
was  extensi^  ely  acquainted  with  the  French  population,  and  was  an  eye-wit- 
ness of  the  scenes  which  he  describes.  No  one  can  question  his  skill  as  an 
obseivei,  or  hv^  nbility,  and  his  disptsition  to  give  an  impaitial  record  of  facts. 
We  cannot  conceive  of  any  temptation  he  could  have  been  uiuler  to  discolor 
them 

"On  the  3d,"  writes  Mr.  Goodrich,  "there  was  more  excitement.  The 
secret  societies  were  at  work;  the  Reds  were  recovering  from  their  astonish- 
ment; ex-membei-s  of  the  National  Assembly  harangued  the  multitude,  and 
circulated  addresses  to  arouse  the  people  to  resistance.  The  result  was  sev- 
eral barricades,  which  were  speedily  carried  by  the  troops,  with  some  loss  on 
both  sides.  On  the  part  of  the  government,  the  proclamations  became  more 
stringent.     Carriages  were  forbidden  to  circulate,  or  the  inhabitants  to  appear 
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in  the  streets.  Those  taken  near  any  barricade  with  arms  about  them  were 
pnt  to  death.  In  the  evening,  there  were  shouting,  inflammatoiy  speeches,  the 
rallying-cries  of  parties.  Immense  human  masses  on  the  Boulevards  and 
quays  heaved  to  anJ  fro  in  silent  anger.  Some  said  that  the  excitement 
would  spend  itself  in  words;  others,  that  Louis  Napoleon  would  be  killed 
within  forty-eight  hours.* 

"  The  next  morning  was  the  4th.  There  was  not  much  stirring.  The  shops 
were  generally  closed.  I  went  to  the  Rue  de  Jeuneurs,  where  I  had  business. 
This  was  before  mid-day.  As  I  approached  this  street,  I  saw  crowds  running 
through  it,  panic-struck;  while  the  residents  were  barring  their  windows  and 
closing  their  doors.  I  asked  the  reason;  but  all  were  too  much  frightened  to 
speak  intelligently.  Some  thought  the  Faubourgs  were  rising,  and  others  that 
the  troops  were  approaching:  each  added  to  the  alarm  of  his  neighbor.  At 
last,  I  learned  that  barricades  were  being  erected  at  the  Porte  St.  Denis,  on 
the  Boulevard  of  that  name.  Being  curious  to  see  a  barricade,  I  pushed 
directly  for  the  spot.  On  ufrival,  I  found  the  work  going  bravely  on.  Four 
were  already  commenced  at  difierent  intervals  in  the  Boulevai-d,  Stagings 
had  been  torn  from  unfinished  houses,  iron  railings  from  the  magnificent  gate- 
ways, trees  cut  down,  carts,  carriages,  and  omnibuses  triumphantly  dragged 
from  hidin "-places,  amidst  shouts  of  exultation,  and  added  to  the  monster 
piles.  The  stout  iron  railing  and  massive  stone  wall  which  pi-otects  the  side- 
walk from  the  street  long  resisted  the  effoits  of  destruction,  Crowbai's  and 
the  united  strength  of  several  hundred  men  at  last  brought  it  down.  Pave- 
ments were  torn  up,  and  shaped  into  brea8tworke.t 

"The  barricades  soon  began  to  assume  a  formidable  appearance,  and,  to  any 
foi-ce  but  ai'tillery,  were  well-nigh  impregnable.  They  were  farther  strength- 
ened by  ropes  which  bound  firmly  together  the  disjointed  parts.  There  were 
not  veiy  many  at  work ;  but  those  wlio  were  labored  like  beavers,  and  evi- 
dently knew  their  tmde.  Blouses  and  broadcloth  were  about  equally  mixed. 
Neither  were  there  many  spectators.  All  soi-ts  of  rumors  were  in  circulation. 
The  anny,  it  was  said,  had  left  Paris  to  defend  the  city  against  the  troops 


*  "  The  insnrreeHon  developed  itself  extensively  on  the  3d]  but  nowhere  did  it  Tentnre  upon 
any  serious  action.  The  tactics  thtts  adopted  did  not  eecnpe  the  penetration  either  of  Geueml 
M^nan  or  of  Giencral  de  Momy.  The  latter  general  wrote, '  The  plan  of  the  insurgents  is  lo 
fatigue  the  troops,  hoping  thus  to  have  an  easj  time  on  the  third  day.  It  was  thus  on  the  27th, 
llie  2Sth,  and  the  29th  of  July,  and  also  on  the  aad,  23d,  and  a4th  of  February.  Let  Hiem  not 
have  the  2d,  3d,  and  4th  of  December  with  the  same  object  in  view.  We  must  give  our  troops 
repoSe,  and  not  fatigue  them  uselessly.  The  police  will  spy  out  their  projects.  The  tcoopi  will 
act  vigoi'oiisly  if  the  inam^nts  attempt  to  execute  their  plans.  Incessant  and  eKhausting 
]iati-ols  will  accomplish  nothing :  they  will  render  the  action  of  the  troops  leas  efficient  on  l3ie 
monow.    Let  ua  not  fall  into  the  old  errors.' "  —  Sistoire  iFim  Coup  d'Slai,  par  M.  Paid  Be/On- 

t  "  What  was  the  lliig  of  the  insurgents  ?  It  was  not  one,  but  twenty.  As  many  parties  as  there 
were,  so  many  flags  were  there.  They  had  white,  red,  and  black ;  each  one  had  his  own,  and 
endeavored  to  make  it  prevail.  Bonrbonists,  Montaignards,  Orleanists,  quarrelled  with  each 
other,  and  seemed  already  to  have  forgotten  the  friendship  of  a  day.  What  would,  then,  have 
happened  on  the  mormw,  if  the  cause  of  order  had  not  triumphed,  and  Franco  had  fiillen  into 
the  bands  of  these  parties,  who  were  all  struggling  to  exclude  each  other?"  —  Histoirecomplilede 
tiapd&m  III. 
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coming  in  from  the  neighboring  cities ;  such  a  regiment  had  revolted ;  the 
National  Gaard  were  arming;  in  short,  every  species  of  tale  to  encourage  and 
exasperate  the  enemies  of  the  president  was  circulated  by  agents  of  the  politi- 
cal parties  of  the  late  Assemhly. 

"Having  completed  the  barricades,  the  mob  hurst  into  the  nearest  guard- 
house with  wild  shouts,  sacked  it,  placed  its  flag  on  their  most  formidahle  foi'- 
tification,  and  used  the  materials  to  further  strengthen  their  quarters.  The 
small  force  usually  there  had  been  withdrawn,  or  it  would  have  been  massa- 
cred. Sinister  individuals  in  blouses,  armed  with  cutlasses,  muskets,  and  pistols, 
began  to  appear:  these  acted  as  leadera.  They  broke  into  all  the  neighboring 
shops,  and  searched  the  houses  for  arms.  When  any  were  found,  they  marked 
in  chalk  on  the  building, '  Arms  given :  death  to  robbers ! '  From  one  of  the 
theatres  they  procured  a  few  nauskets  and  a  drum.  These  were  hailed  wjth 
shouts  of  joy;  and  a  party  began  beating  the  fi'p'pel  through  tho  adjacent 
streets. 

"The  comments  of  the  spectators  varied.  Some  said, 'let  the  rascals  go 
ahead!  They  wish  to  plunder  and  kill.  They  wih  soon  be  taught  a  good 
lesson.'  Others  encoar^ed.  A  rough-looking  fellow,  armed  with  a  musket, 
who  seemed  to  have  authority,  came  up  to  me,  and  said, 'If  you  are  one  of  the 
curious,  you  had  better  be  off.'  I  thought  so  too,  as  appearances  began  to 
wear  a  serious  aspect.  The  houses  overlooking  the  barricades  wore  taken 
po^ession  of,  and  garrisoned ;  sentinels  were  placed  at  the  principal  points; 
the  non-combatants  were  mostly  gone,  and  few  but  fighters  lefi.* 

"  I  had  been  there  less  than  two  hours ;  yet  so  rapidly  had  the  mob  worked, 
that  all  the  streets  opening  on  this  vicinity  were  already  fortified.  I  was 
forced  to  climb  three  barricades,  politely  assisted  over  one  by  an  armed  lad  in 
a  blouse  before  getting  clear  of  their  operations.  I  found  the  Boulevard 
below  almost  deserted.  A  brigade  of  infantry  and  artillery  was  just  turning 
the  corner  of  the  street,  marching  without  music,  slowly,  towards  the  first 
barricade.  Before  reaching  it,  they  baited.  One  half  of  the  avtillei'y  passed 
in  front,  and  was  pointed  towards  the  breastwork:  the  other  was  loaded  with 
grape,  and  pointed  in  the  other  direction.  The  few  pei-sons  about  saluted  the 
troops  with  'Vive  la  BSpubliquet' 

"The  commanding  officer  ordered  the  Boulevard  to  be  cleared.  The  troops 
chaiged  upon  us,  and  we  slipped  out  of  the  way  by  the  side-streets.  I  then 
walked  down  the  Rue  Montmartre,  where  I  saw  simUar  scenes.  Coming 
again  upon  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  I  found  the  entire  length  of  the 
Boolevard,  fi'om  the  spot  I  firat  left^  filled  with  troops  in  order  of  battle.    Tlie 

•  At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  ^meuie  hsil  very  deeidecHy  chosen  its  iielil  of  battle.  It 
was  the  space  comprised  hetween  the  BoiUeTurda  and  the  Streets  of  Ihe  Temple,  Eunibuteau,  and 
Montmartre.  Barricades  were  erected  in  the  Streets  of  the  Temple,  St.  Martin,  St.  Denis,  upon 
the  BouIevBi-ds  beariog  the  Bame  niune,  and  in  all  the  adjacent  streets,  —  Transnonain,  Beanbonrg, 
Volta,  Philippeaux  Ue  Br^tagne,  Monloi^neii  dn  Petit  Carreaa  Bourbon,  Villcnenve,  Dn  Cadran, 
&e.  To  construct  these  barricades,  they  seized  upon  carriages  of  every  kind,  which  were 
passing,  and  overturned  them.  Thoy  entered  the  houses,  and  threw  from  the  windows  the  fur- 
niture. Cabriolets,  omniboscB,  furniture,  every  thing,  was  called  into  requisition."  —  MM.  Qal- 
lie  el  Gai/,  p.  353. 
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line  extentled  into  the  Rue  de  la  Paix.  It  was  a  etimng  epeetaele  to  witness 
regiment  after  regiment  of  artillery,  cavalry,  and  infantry,  pass  up  this  noble 
avenue  to  take  their  places.  In  the  novelty  anrl  beauty  of  theii-  array,  I  quite 
lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  they  were  ordered  out  to  slaughter  those  misguided 
people  I  had  so  recently  left.  At  one  time  they  cleared  the  sidewalks,  and 
allowed  no  one  to  approacli  their  linos.  The  sentinels,  however,  from  some 
inexplicable  cause,  were  shortly  removed;  and  those  of  the  populace  who  had 
more  curiosity  than  fear  wei-e  allowed  to  pass  along  as  fer  as  the  Boulevard 
Bonne  Nouvelle.  This  led  to  the  melancholy  slattghter  of  thirty-five  indi- 
viduals, and  tJie  wounding  of  a  Jai^e  number,  soon  after,  on  the  Boulevard 
Montmarti-e,  JHSt  above  whei-e  I  Was.  Opposite  me  was  the  Seventh  Lancers, 
a  fine  corps  recently  arrived  in  Paris. 

"  I  stood  talking  with  a  friend,  when,  from  the  upper  end  of  the  line,  the  dis- 
charge of  cannon  was  heard,  followed  by  a  bla^e  of  musketry  and  a  general 
charge.  Suddenly  there  was  a  louder  and  nearer  crash.  The  cavalry  in  front 
of  me  wavered;  and  then,  as  if  struck  with  panic,  turned,  and  rushed  in  dis- 
order down  the  street,  making  the  ground  tremble  under  their  tread.  What 
could  have  occun-ed  ?  The  first  supposition  was,  that  the  different  regiments 
had  turned  their  arms  upon  each  other;  another,  that  the  'Reds'  had  proved 
too  strong  for  the  troops.  In  a  few  minutes,  the  horaemen  came  charging 
back,  firing  their  pistols  on  all  sides.  Then  came  in  quick  succession  tho 
oi-der, '  to  shut  all  windows ;  to  keep  out  of  sight ;  to  open  the  blinds,'  &c. 

"It  seemed  an  unexpected  fire  had  been  opened  upon  the  soldiers  fi'om 
some  of  the  houses  above,  by  which  they  at  flret  suffered  so  severely  as  to 
cause  a  recoil.  The  roar  of  fire-arms  was  now  tremendous.  Mortare  and  can- 
non were  directed,  point-blank,  agiunst  the  suspicious  houses,  within  a  few 
rods'  distance,  and  fired.  They  wei-e  then  carried  by  assault.  Of  tlie  haii-- 
breadth  escapes  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  general  destruction  of  property,  I 
need  not  speak.  The  government  afterwards  footed  all  the  bills  for  the  last. 
The  firing  continued  for  nearly  an  hour,  and  then  receded  to  nioi'e  distant 
parts  of  the  city.* 

"  The  soldiei-s  have  been  blamed  for  firing  on  the  unarmed.  Tliose  who 
fought  at  the  barricades  knew  the  penalty  of  defeat.  The  inhabitants  had 
been  ordered  not  to  appear  in  the  streets.  Those  who  suffered  forgot  the 
danger  in  their  curiosity.    One  gentleman  met  his  death  by  standing  at  a  dis- 

*  Veiyc'cnggeratedreportawcrecircnlatedrespMdng  the  nnmtiers  of  the  slain.  "It  ie  trne," 
saya  Mr.  Both,  "  that  Ihe  number  of  the  yictims  of  the  coupd'iUit,  most  of  tliem  mnocpnt  (oo,  was 
run  np  to  two  or  three  thousand ;  iind  it  was  confidently  asserted  that  evevy  prisoner  ari'estoil 
during  the  day  was  shot  at  night  on  the  Champs  de  Mars,  No  one  now  believes  these  falsehoods : 
in  fact,  the  number  of  slain  altogether  did  not  exceed  two  hundred  and  eighteen ;  and  tliat  of  the 
wounded,  three  hundred  and  eighty-four.  Of  these,  tho  army  had  twenty-eight  kiiied,  and  a 
hundred  and  eighty-four  wounded. 

"S5r  was  it  even  the  genuine  workmen  that  fought  at  the  barricades.  That  class,  as  a  body, 
had  litde  to  do  with  the  insuntiction.  It  was  on  the  weak,  the  fanatic,  or  tSe  wicked  of  all 
classes,  that  the  doctrines  of  the  secret  societies,  or  the  money  of  the  Royalists,  could  exert  most 
inflnence.  When  the  dead  bodies  were  picked  up,  a  majority  was  found  to  consist  of  rcK^nized 
malefactors,  and  well-dressed  gentlemen  wearing  kid  gloves."  —  Life  of  Niipdeim  III:,  bg  Edaxtrd 
liolh,  p.  536. 
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tant  corner,  ancl  looking  at  the  troopa  with  a  ipy-ghss  It  waa  mistaken  for 
a  mnsket;  and  he  fell  pierced  With  neveial  b^ils  TbosL.  who  were  kiJled  on 
the  Boulevard  Montmirtre  weie  non-comi  atint=(  but  suffered  from  their 
rashness.*  The  publio  feeling  in  such  ewes  is  ever  severe  on  the  sokliev ; 
but,  in  extenuation  it  aboull  be  lemeuibered  that  his  exposed  position  in  .a 
street,  fired  upon  from  houses  on  both  sides  is  bj  no  means  calculated  to 
insure  coolness  an  1  judgment  Hiu  enemies  aie  unseen  and  lie  knows  from 
fatal  experience  that  a  Sici'tliat  gives  no  qiiiter  Seveial  of  his  comrades 
had  been  basely  asaissinited  in  the  public  wijs  N  imbeis  had  ah-eady  fallen 
fi'om  the  fire  of  his  ambushed  foes.  In  the  heat  of  revenge,  he  believes  every 
citizen's  coat  to  cover  an  assassin,  and  kills  without  pity.f 

"  In  the  evening,  I  again  attempted  to  go  up  the  Boulevards.  Squadrons 
of  lancers  were  on  guard,  and  brigades  of  infantry  bivouacked  on  the  side- 
walks. The  public  were  permitted  to  go  as  far  as  the  Rue  Lafltte,  but 
obliged  to  walk  quickly,  and  not  allowed  to  stop  for  aa  instant.  Horsemen 
with  loaded  pistols  stood  at  each  comer ;  and  if  there  was  the  slightest  hesi- 
tation, or  if  two  individuals  spoke  to  eaoh  other,  they  pointed  them  directly 
upon  the  delinquents,  and  ordei-ed  them  to  pass  on.  The  cavalry,  with  their 
lances  in  rest,  chained  repeatedly  upon  groups  accidentally  formed.  These 
charges  were  simply  intended  to  intimidate,  and  prevent  collections  of  people. 
The  French  rule  ia  to  run  at  the  sight  of  a  soldier.  There  is  more  danger 
from  the  panic  of  the  crowd  than  from  the  military.  I  concluded  an  accident 
was  as  likely  to  happen  to  me  aa  to  any  one  else  ;  and  i-eturned  home,  fully 
satisfied  by  what  I  had  seen  during  the  day  that  street-fighting  in  Pai-is  is  a 
seiious  matter." 

There  is  no  battle  which  troops  have  uioi-e  cause  to  dread  than  one  with  a 
numerous  and  desperate  foe  in  the  streets  of  a  great  city.  The  bouses  of 
Paris  are  of  stone,  many  stones  high.  Each  one  constitutes  a  fortress,  fi'om 
the  tops  and  windows  of  which  boys  and  men  could  take  deliberate  aim  at 
the  officers  and  soldiers  who  were  without  any  protection.  The  inam^ents 
fought,  sheltered  in  the  houses,  and  behind  the  strong  bamcades,  which  were 
so  thoroughly  constructed  as  to  be  quite  impervious  to  bullets,  and  almost  so 

•  "  One  word,  upon  private  calamities.  Such  catastrophes  ace  inevitable  in  times  of  revolu- 
tion. Snrely  wo  will  not  deny  tliat  there  were  innocent  victims ;  but  we  must  repeat,  By  wliat 
right  ia  tlie  responsibility  for  this  thrown  upon  the  public  anthoritiee,  —  upon  the  force  wliich 
defends  social  order?  Were  not  the  citizens  ndmonished'  DM  not  the  solicitude  of  the  prefect 
of  police  and  of  the  minister  of  war  post  w  "nin  upon  17  wall  ?  The  curions,  then,  had 
no  escuse.  Whut  right  had  those  who  call  i  1  m  1  es  n  tensive  spectators  to  be  grouped, 
in  the  hour  of  battle,  upon  the  Bouleva  is  Th  r  w  re  nlpable  in  being  there ;  for  they 
encouraged  the  insurgents,  and  impeded  th  t  n  f  Ih  defenders  of  society ;  and,  above 
all,  were  they  culpable  for  exposing  their  1  h  h  bel  n  ed  to  God,  to  their  country,  and  10 

their  fiimiiies."  —  M.  Pavl  Bdamno,  p.  215 

t  "  The  division  that  advaticeil  along   he  Bo  1!       J  tired  at,  out  of  the  windows  and 

off  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  at  three  difiij  nt  p  nts  as  th  y  were  marching  on ;  and  several 
officers  and  privates  were  iilled.  The  sold  rs  ndigna  t  at  hat  they  considered  an  act  of  foul 
treachery,  fii'ed  repeatedly  at  the  houses  wh  n  h  h  had  issued;  and  unable,  in  their  fury, 
to  distingnish  the  innocent  from  the  guilty,  several  unofiending  people  unfortanalely  lost  tlitit 
lives."  —Ufe  of  Napoleim  III.,  hij  Edward  Bolh,  p,  534. 
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to  cannon-shot,  ancl  wliicli  could  bid  defiance  to  charges  of  cayalry.  It  is  a 
fearful  test  of  the  courage  of  a  soldier  to  stand  before  a  barricade  in  a  narrow 
street,  and  to  be  shot  at  by  a  numei-oua  and  unseen  foe  from  the  bamcade  in 
front,  and  from  behind  chimneys  and  window-blinds  in  flank  and  rear. 
When  fired  upon  from  a  house,  the  only  refuge  for  the  soldiers  was  to  rush 
into  that  house,  and  clear  it  of  its  occupanta.* 

In  the  frenzy  of  the  hour,  wonnded,  bleeding,  deafened  by  the  roar  of 
battle  and  the  cries  of  maddened  men,  this  was  often  mercilessly  done  with 
the  bullet  and  the  bayonet ;  and  not  unfrequently  the  innocent  must  have 
suffered  with  the  guilty.  The  responsibility  for  such  horrors  rests  with  those 
who  provoke  the  strife. 

The  following  is  the  official  report  of  the  conflict,  given  by  the  general- 
in-chief,  Magnan ;  f  "At  mid-day  of  the  4th,  I  learned  that  the  bamcades 
had  become  formidable,  and  that  the  insurgents  wei-e  intrenched;  bat  I 
had  decided  not  to  make  the  attack  until  two  o'clock.  I  knew  the  impatience 
and  the  ardor  of  my  troops;  and  I  was  sure  of  conquering  the  insurrection 
in  two  houi-s,  if  the  insurgents  would  ventui-e  openly  upon  the  combat. 

"  Success  has  justified  my  expectation.  The  attack  ordered  for  two  o'clock 
commenced  by  a  conver^ng  movement  of  the  divisions  of  Generals  Cairelet 
and  Levasseur.  Immediately  the  Brigade  Bourgon  took  position  between 
the  Gates  St.  Denis  and  St.  Martin.  The  Brigades  Cotte  and  Canrobert 
massed  themselves  upon  the  Boulevai-d  des  Italiens.  At  the  same  time,  Gen- 
eral Dulac  occupied  the  Point  St.  Eustache;  and  the  brigade  of  cavaliy 
under  General  Reybell  established  itself  in  the  Rue  de  la  Peux.  General 
Levasseur  formed  his  columns  to  support  the  movements  of  the  Dirision 
Cari-elet. 

"At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  all  these  troops  were  put  in  motion  at  the 
same  time.  The  Brigade  Bourgon  swept  the  Boulevard  aa  far  as  the  Rue 
du  Temple,  and  descended  that  street  to  the  Rue  de  Rambuteau;  removing 
all  the  barricades  found  on  its  passage.  The  Brigade  Cotte  engaged  the  foe 
in  the  Rue  St.  Denis;  while  a  battaUon  of  the  Fifteenth  Light  Artilleiy 
penetrated  the  Rue  Petit  Carreau,  already  baiTicaded, 

"Gfeneral  Canrobert,  taking  position  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin,  traversed  the 
street  of  the  fiiubourg  of  that  name,  and  the  adjacent  streets,  which  were 
obstructed  by  strong  barricades,  but  wliich  the  fifth  battalion  of  Chasseurs 

*  "  The  Socialists  liad  long  boasted  that  they  had  ono  Iraiicivetl  and  thirtj-aeven  thousand 
men  in  Paris  alone,  who  snbscribod  to  their  opinions,  and  were  ready  to  support  thcic  principles. 
An  event  occurred,  at  lliia  time  ivMeh  demonstrated  that  the  estimate  was  far  from  being  ex- 
aggerated. The  Jacobins,  ruined  aa  a  revolationary  party  by  the  defeats  of  the  27tli  of  June, 
1848,  and  the  13th  of  June,  1849,  had  now  thrown  themselves  into  the  arms  of  the  working 
class,  and  had  become  Socialists."  —  Sir  Ai'chilxild  Alison,  vol,  viii.  p.  528. 

t  "  General  Magnan  has  been  called  brutal  for  the  part  he  tooJt  in.  quelling  the  insurrection  ; 
and  Louis  Napoleon's  stern  determination  has  been  stigmatized  as  heartless.  Such  epithets 
seem  hardly  to  be  deserved.  If  an  insnrrection  is  to  be  put  down  at  all,  the  sooner  it  is  done 
the  better.  Energy,  that  decides  an  affair  at  once,  is  plainly  more  merciful  than  ■irresolntion, 
that  keeps  people  fighting  for  years.  Louis  Napoleon  has  never  shown  any  symptom  of  want 
of  feeling,  even  for  his  most  implacable  enemies.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  given  many  proofs 
of  a  sensitive  and  compassionale  disposition." —  lAJi  of  NopoUoa  III.,  ly  Edaxird  B^h,  p.  534. 
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a  pied,  under  the  ol^3ers  of  Cominainlant  Levassor  Sorval,  removed  with  rara 
intrepidity.  General  Dulac  lauaeheJ  gainst  the  barricades  of  the  R«e 
Rambateau  and  the  adjacent  streets  cofumne  formed  of  three  battalions  of 
the  fifty-first  of  the  line,  under  Oolonel  de  Lonrmel,  and  of  two  other  battal- 
ions, —  one  of  the  nineteenth  of  the  line,  and  the  other  of  the  forty-third 
snppoi-ted  by  a  battery  of  artillery. 

"At  the*  same  time,  the  Division  Levassenv  effected  also  its  movement. 
The  Brigade  Herbillon,  marching  from  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  formed  in  two 
columns ;  one  of  which,  directed  by  General  Levasseur  in  person,  peneti'ated 
to  the  centre  of  the  insurrection,  through  the  streets  of  the  Temple  of  Ram- 
buteau  and  St.  Martin.  General  Mai-nlaz  marched  from  the  Place  of  the 
Bastille,  and  operated  in  the  same  way  through  tlie  Rae  St.  Denis ;  throw- 
ing into  the  transverse  streets  a  light  column  under  the  orders  of  Colonel  de 
la  Motterouge.  On  his  part,  General  Courti^s  descended  the  gates  of  the 
Fauboui'g  St.  Antoine,  swept  the  fauboui'g,  and  took  upon  the  Place  of 
the  Bastille  the  position  which  General  Marulaz  had  just  left. 

"These  different  operations  were  conducted  under  fire  of  tlie  insui^ents 
with  skill  and  ardor  whicTi  could  not  leave  success  doubtful  for  a  moment. 
The  barricades,  attacked  at  first  by  cannon,  were  carried  by  the  bayonet. 
Eveiy  part  of  tlie  city  extending  between  the  fauboui^  St.  Antoine  and 
St.  Martin,  the  Point  St.  Eustache  and  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  was  travei-sed 
in  all  directions  by  our  columns  of  infantry,  the  bareicades  tlestroyed,  the 
insurgents  dispersed  and  slain. 

"The  scattered  crowds  which  endeavored  to  re-form  upon  the  Boulevards 
were  charged  by  the  cavalry  of  Genei'al  Reybell,  who  encountered  at  the 
height  of  the  Rue  Montmartre  a  very  lively  fusillade.  Tlie  insurgents, 
attacked  on  all  sides  at  the  same  time,  disconcerted  by  the  irresistible  rush  of 
om'  troops  and  by  that  united  movement  which  enveloped  them  as  in  a  net 
of  steel,  could  accomplish  notliiug  serious.  At  five  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
the  troops  of  the  Division  CaiTelet  came  to  resume  their  position  upon  the 
Bou!evai\l.  Thus  the  attack  whicli  commenced  at  two  o'clock  was  tei-mi- 
nated  at  five  o'clock.  The  insurrection  was  vanquished  upon  the  field  of 
battle  which  it  had  chosen."  * 

In  the  evening,  General  De  St.  Aruaud  issued  the  following  proclamation 
to  his  troops:  — 

"SoLDiEBS,  —  You  have  accomplished  to-day  a  great  act  of  your  military 
life.    You  have  preseiTed  the  country  from  anarchy,  from- pillage,  and  have 

*  It  is  not  easy  to  aaeertain  witJi  aecuraej-  the  Euoibors  killed  and  ivoimded.  MM.  Gallix 
et  Guy  saj,  "The  army  eoimted  twenty-five  men  killed;  the  €meu.te  had  one  handred  killed. 
On  the  side  of  the  army,  the  nnmber  of  the  wonaded  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  ;  on  the  side  of  the  fliJieute,  to  two  hnadred." 

M.  Belooino  slates  iJiat  the  insm^ents  lost  one  hundred  and  sixteen  killed,  and  aljout  two 
hundred  wounded.  The  nnmber  of  the  aoldiecs  killed  and  wounded  he  gives  as  above.  The 
comparalively  amall  number  is  aceounted  for  from  the  fact  that  insurgents  fought  from  the 
irindowa  of  tfie  houses,  and  from  behind  the  barricades.  Their  cause  was  unpopnlar,  and  they 
fought  with  hnt  little  heart.    The  troops  moved  rapidly,  and  carried  every  thing  with  a  rush. 

Sir  Archibald  Alison  says,  "  The  conflict  coat  the  lives  of  two  hundred  men,  however,  to  the 
conquerors,  and  a  still  larger  number  to  Ibc  insurgents." 
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saved  t.he  Republic.  You  have  proved  yonrselvea  to  be  that  which  you  will 
always  be,  —  brave,  devoted,  and  indefatigable.  France  admires  you  and 
thanks  you.  The  President  of  the  Republic  will  never  foi^et  your  devotion. 
Victory  could  not  be  doubtful.  The  ti'ue  people,  the  yii-tuous  citizens,  were 
all  with  you.  In  all  the  gan-iaona  of  France,  your  companiona  ia  arras  will 
follow,  should  need  be,  your  example. 

"  The  Minister  of  War, 

"  De  St,  Aesaud." 

The  couj-)  iVitat  was  accomplished.  It  was  essentially  the  woik  of  a 
single  mind.  All  the  agents  were  the  willing  instruraenta  of  tliat  one  com- 
manding intelligence.  All  France — a  nation  of  forty  millions  of  inhah- 
itaots  —  was  suraraoned  to  meet,  within  fourteen  daya,  in  the  electoral 
collegea,  to  pa^  judgment,  by  the  voice  of  universal  sufirage,  upon  the  act. 
Should  France  condemn,  there  could  be  no  appeal  from  that  decision  ;  should 
France  approve,  all  the  combined  'efforts  of  the  foes  of  the  president  would 
prove  impotent. 
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THE   EATIFICATIOM    OF   THE   COUP   t>'t!&T. 

Remark  of  the  Emperof.  —  Sociniist  Insurrections.  —  Proclamation  of  the  President.  — Kcmark- 
ablo  Pamphlet.  —  Nolo  from  M.  Roth.  —  Testimony  of  the  "  Gaietw  do  Munich ; "  of  "  The 
Washington  Union."  — The  Vote  of  lie  20th  December.  —  Its  Kesult.  — Address  by  M. 
Baroeho.  —  Response  by  tiio  Prosideat.  —  Arduous  Task  to  be  performed,  — Preamble  to  the 
Constitution,  —  The  Constitution. 

BlHIS  is  a  sad  world.  Crushed  hopes  and  bleeding  hearts  are 
iierywhere.  To  multitudes  of  the  human  family,  earthly  exist- 
ence cannot  be  deemed  a  blessing.  No  fonn  of  goveniment 
i  as  yet  been  able  to  accomplish  any  thing  more  than  to 
alleviate  human  suffering.  Who  can  gauge  the  dimensions  of 
it  woe  which  is  to  be  found  in  every  land  ?  There  have  been 
jse  miun  object  it  was  to  wrest  the  means  of  comfort 
from  the  poor  in  order  to  minister  to  the  luxury  of  the  rich.  Whenever  we 
can  see  a  government  whose  manifest  end  and  aim  it  is  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  the  great  mass  of  the  community,  such  a  government  merits 
sympathy. 

The  present  Emperor  of  France  remarked  to  the  writer,  "It  seems  strange 
to  me  that  any  intelligent  man  can  speak  of  the  government  of  France  as  a 
tyranny,  since  it  must  be  obvious  that  all  its  measures  are  intended  only  to 
secure  the  tranquillity  and  the  prosperity  of  the  nation."  It  would  seem  that 
the  truth  of  this  statement  must  be  substantiated  to  evei-y  candid  mind  by 
the  words  spoken,  the  measures  adopted,  and  the  results  achieved,  under  the 
restored  empire.  Whatever  doubt  individuals  may  cherish  respecting  the 
wisdom  of  this  or  that  ordinance  of  the  government,  it  can  hardly  be  denied 
that  the  end  sought  to  bo  attained  is  human  happiness. 

In  Paris,  the  coup  d'etat  had  proved  an  entire  success.  A  brief  struggle, 
and  one  comparatively  bloodies,  had  quelled  all  signs  of  insurrection ;  and 
the  current  of  ordinary  life  flowed  unimpeded  through  the  streets.  The 
opposition  to  the  president  was  mostly  to  be  found  in  the  lai;ge  cities.  Here 
the  Socialistic  and  Jacobin  clubs  were  established;  and  here  there  could 
always  be  found  a  large  number  of  the  restless,  the  miserable,  and  the  desper- 
ate, who  had  nothing  to  lose  by  revolution  ^nd  anarchy,  hut  who  were  ever 
eager  for  social  convulsions.  When  the  news  of  the  emeute  in  Paris  reached 
the  large  cities  in  the  departments,  there  was  an  immediate  and  general  rising 
of  the  clubs.  The  horrid  scenes  of  the  first  French  Revolution  were  in  many 
cases  re-enacted.  Priests  were  beaten  and  killed :  in  many  instances,  they  were 
bound  in  front  of  the  barricades,  that  their  bodies  might  first  receive  the  balls 
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fired  by  the  soldiers.  The  gendarmes  were  sniTonnded  in  iheir  baiTacks,  the 
buildinga  set  on  fire,  and  the  poor  creatures  perished  in  the  flames.  Their 
dead  bodies  were  dragged  in  hideous  revelry  throngb  the  streets.  Tlie  cha- 
teaux of  the  nobles  and  the  mansions  of  the  wealthy  were  sacked  and  set  on 
fii-e.the  mob  shouting,  "Down  withthe  aristocrats!"  "Down  with  the  rich!"* 

All  were  deemed  rich  who  had  any  property,  .  Plunder,  destraction,  and 
brutal  violence,  walked  hand  in  hand.  At  Manosque,  in  the  depaa'tment  of 
the  Lower  Alps,  the  Socialist  emeute,  at  firet  victorious,  demanded  of  the 
mayor  of  the  commune  the  heads  of  three  hundred  of  the  most  influential 
inhabitants,  and  permifision  to  pillage  the  town,  at  discretion,  for  a  period  of 
three  hours.  This  was  their  practical  commentaiy  upon  the  doctrine  of  a 
community  of  goods.  In  many  cases,  churches  were  despoiled  of  their 
precious  contents,  and  biu-ned,  public  treasures  seized,  and  women  exposed  to 
every  outrage.  Violence,  piU^e,  conflagration,  and  assassination  were  the 
first  acts  of  the  insuiTcction.  One  can  judge  fi'om  thia  what  would  have  been 
the  consequence  had  the  insurgents  triumphed-f' 

These  outrages,  howevei',  continued  but  for  a  short  time.  Troops  were 
speedily  sent  to  the  quarters  in  insurrection ;  and  order  was,  ere  long,  eflTectu- 
ally  established  tlu-oughout  the  whole  of  France.  "  In  a  few  days,"  says  Sir 
Archibald  Alison,  "all  was  over;  and  so  firmly  did  the  president  feel  liis 
government  established,  that  he  was  enabled  to  release  without  any  further 
proceedings  all  peraons  arrested  on  the  occasion  of  the  coup  d'etat.'"  I  At  the 
close  of  one  week,  on  Monday  the  Sth,  the  president  Issued  the  following 
proclamation :  — 


"  PEOCLAMATION    OV     THE    PEESIDENT    OF    THE    EEPtTBLIC    TO     HIE    FEENCn 
PEOPLE. 

"Febnchmen,  —  The  troubles  are  appeased.  Whatever  may  be  the 
decision  of  the  people,  society  is  saved.  The  first  part  of  my  task  is  accona- 
plished.  The  appeal  to  the  nation  to  terminate  the  strifes  of  parties  could 
not,  I  knew,  expose  public  tranquiDity  to  any  serious  risk, 

"  Why  should  the  people  revolt  agdnst  me  ?  If  I  do  not  possess  your 
confidence,  if  your  ideas  have  changed,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
insuiTcction :  it  is  enough  to  deposit  a  negative  vote  in  the  ballot-box.  I 
shall  always  respect  the  decree  of  the  people. 

"  But,  until  the  nation  has  spoken,  I  shall  not  shrink  fcom  any  effoit,  from 
any  sacrifice,  to  thwart  the  attempts  of  the  factions.  This  task,  besides,  has 
become  easy  to  me. 

»  M.  Paul  Belouiiio  gives  a  minute  account  of  each  one  of  these  insum;otions  in  tlie 
chief  towns  of  se-veral  of  the  departments.  Thcj  were  almost  inrnriably  iiiciied  by  tlic  Social- 
ists, and  were  very  desperate  and  brutal  in  tlieir  character.  In  several  cases,  they  seized  the 
prominent  men  who  were  opposed  to  them,  and  bound  them  in  front  of  tbcif  barricades;  thus 
making  ramparts  of  their  living  bodies.  We  have  not  space  to  enter  into  fh^e  details, 
t  MM.  Gallix  et  Guy,  p.  378. 

i  Alison,  vol,  viiL  p,  587.  In  eonfitmation  of  this  statement,  Alison  qnotes  the"  Moniteur," 
Dec.  5,  1851  ;  Ann,  Hist,  1851, 204-209;  Cassagnnc,  Hist  de  la  Chute  dn  Eoi  Louis  Philippe, 
ii.  246-248 ;  Lesseps,  ii.  369-373. 
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"  On  tlie  one  hand,  we  liavo  seen  liow  senseless  it  is  to  strive  against  aa 
araay  united  by  tbe  ties  of  discipline,  animated  by  the  sentiment  of  mihtary 
honor,  and  by  devotion  to  the  country. 

"  On  the  other  side,  the  calm  attitude  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pai'is,  the  rep- 
robation with  which  they  condemned  the  emeule,  have  ^vitnessed  with  suffi- 
cient distinctness  on  which  side  the  capital  declared  itself. 

"In  those  populous  quarters  where  insurrection  formerly  recruited  itself  so 
readily  among  workmen  ever  ready  to  obey  its  impulses,  anarchy  has,  this 
time,  only  encountered  a  profound  repugnance  for  its  detestable  excitations. 
Let  thanks  for  this  be  rendered  to  the  intelligent  and  patriotic  population  of 
Paris,  Let  them  be  assured  more  and  more,  that  it  is  my  only  ambition  to 
secure  the  repose  and  the  prosperity  of  France. 

"Given  at  the  Palace  of  the  filys^e,  the  8th  of  December,  1851. 

"  Loiris  Napoleon"  Boxapaete." 

A  very  able  pamphlet  appeared  at  this  time  upon  the  coup  d'etat,  which, 
though  without  signature,  attracted  much  attention. 

"  1.  In  our  opinion,"  says  the  writer,  "  the  act  of  the  2d  of  December, 
which  constitutes  a  coup  d'etat,  is  justified  in  its  conception  and  its  execu- 
tion for  the  four  foUowing  reasons;  first,  evident  utility  to  prevent  the 
Socialistic  explosion,  which  was  organizing  for  the  month  of  May,  1852 ;  sec- 
ond, the  established  impossibility  of  attaining  that  end  in  co-operation  witli 
the  Legislative  Assembly ;  third,  the  absence  of  a  majority  in  tliat  Assem- 
bly, for  the  coalition  of  diverse  parties  in  a  common  negation  is  not  a 
majority  which  can  act, — it  can  establish  nothing;  fourth,  the  national  assent, 
clearly  manifested  in  petitions,  and  by  the  vote  of  the  councils  general,  and 
which  the  Assembly  had  resisted. 

"2.  A  coup  d'etat  maybe  defined  an  act  of  power  which  tbe  depositai-y 
of  the  public  force  employs  to  destroy  the  actual  order  of  things  to  substi- 
tute for  it  a  new.  According  to  the  maxim,  Salua  popvli  suprema  lex  eato 
("Let  the  safety  of  tiie  people  be  the  sapremelaw"), the  ccmp  tZ'e'((j(,made,in 
view  of  the  general  interest,  to  save  the  state,  social  order,  and  the  community 
from  imminent  peril,  is  legitimate. 

"  3.  The  depositary  of  public  force  which  undertakes  the  coup  d^itat, 
assumes  an  immense  responsibility.  If  it  acts  without  good,  fmth,  in  its  own 
personal  interest,  when  society  is  not  in  danger,  it  is  criminal,  and  exposes 
itself  to  the  just  vengeance  of  the  nation,  surprised  and  oppressed,  the 
moment  that  nation  shall  recover  the  use  of  its  forces. 

"  If  it  acted  in  good  faith,  but  when  there  was  not  public  peril,  or  any 
necessity  for  the  safety  of  society,  it  is  responsible  (there  is  here  only  moral 
responsibility),  but  excusable.    Such  was  the  case  in  1830, 

"  If  it  be  entirely  obvious,  in  the  case  above  decided,  of  a  legitimate  coup 
d'etat,  not  only  is  it  excusable,  but  it  only  merely  accomplishes  its  duty ;  for 
eveiy  citizen,  and,  for  a  stiil  stronger  reason,  every  constituted  power,  ought 
to  do  all  wliicli  can  be  done  to  save  society. 

"4.  The  great  diificulty  is  to  know  who  shall  judge,  and  how  he  shall 
judge,  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  coup  d'etat.    This  is  completely  and  i-adlcally 
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resolved  if  the  author  of  tlie  coup  d'etat  eubmita  hla  act  to  the  jiiclgTn.ent  of 
the  universality  of  the  citizens.  Then  will  disappear  all  debates  upon  the 
validity  of  the  approbation  given  by  the  great  bodies  of  the  state,  bf  the 
tacit  approbation  resulting  from  alienee,  of  the  default  of  contestation,  and 
many  others, 

"  5.  After  the  ratification  emanating  from  a  universal  vote,  there  remains 
not  merely  the  approval  of  the  isolated  act:  this  irregulai'ities  are  covered. 
The  national  judgment  has  pronounced  npon  the  measure  taken  all  together, 
which  absorbs  the  details.  Everywhere  it  is  known  that  a  haman  work  can- 
not be  perfect,  but  that  we  can  excuse,  pardon,  forget,  the  imperfections, 
because  of  that  which  is  essentially  good. 

"6.  The  more  immediately  the  national  judgment  follows  the  coitp  d'etat, 
the  more  it  has  of  real  and  intriasic  authonty;  because  other  combinations 
of  interests  and  of  parties  have  not  had  time  to  modify  and  alter  more  or 
Jess  profoundly  the  .primitive,  spontaneous,  and  pure  sentiment  which  lias 
been  determined  in  the  conscience  of  each  one  by  the  coup  cVehtt. 

"7.  The  question  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  nation  is  to  know  if 
the  author  of  the  coup  d'etat  has  weil  comprehended  and  felt  the  interests 
of  society,  and  if  there  has  been  since  then,  and  in  consequence  of  the  act-, 
sympathy  between  the  nation  and  the  depositary  of  the  executive  power. 

"  8.  Such  are,  in  our  opinion,  the  principles,  the  maxims,  adopted  by  true 
publicists,  founded  upon  right,  and  pointed  out  in  history  as  determining 
the  characters  of  legitimate  coups  d'Hcit,  wliieh  obtain  the  suffrages  and 
command  the  gratitude  of  nations. 

"If  these  views  are  correct,  and  few  will  question  thorn;  if  it  be  true  that 
a  coup  d'etat  is  legitimate  when  it  has  for  its  end,  not  a  personal  interest,  but 
the  public  interest,  and  when,  besides,  it  is  sanctioned  by  the  public  con- 
science,— never,  assuredly,  has  history  registered  a  C(W(p  deCat  more  legitimate 
than  that  of  the  2d  of  December."  * 

The  "  Gay.ette  de  Munich,"  commenting  at  that  time  upon  the  coup  d^etat, 
says,  "  It  is  cei-tain  that  the  vote  of  the  20th  and  tho  21at  of  December  will 
be  favorable  to  Prince  Louis  Napoleon.  The  enthusiasm  which  reigns  in 
all  classes  of  society  is  a  guaranty  In  that  respect.  The  vote  will  be  a  vei-dict 
of  thei  French  nation  upon  the  political  act  of  the  2d  of  December.  All 
classes  are  disposed  to  approve  of  the  measures  adopted  towards  the  National 
Assembly. 

"  For  a  long  time,  it  was  thought  in  France,  and  particularly  in  Germany, 
that  Louis  Napoleon  was  distinguished  only  by  the  eclat  of  his  name.  That 
opinion  of  the  personal  ineulBciency  of  the  president  must  be  abandoned. 
Tho  manner  in  which  he  has  prepared  and  executed  the  political  act  of  the  2d 
of  December  has  proved  to  the  nation  in  an  incontestable  manner  that  he 
possesses  high  personal  qualities,  such  as  are  ever  found  in  powerful  natures. 
The  orders  were  executed  panctuaily,  and  without  hesitation.  All  the 
measures  proved  that  there  was  at  that  moment  at  the  head  of  France  a  man 
who  had  the  force  to  elevate  himself  to  the  rank  of  the  chief  of  a  gi'eat 
nation ;  who  proved  that  he  knew  how  to  conceive  gi'eat  plans,  and  to  execute 
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them  with  spult  aiitl  finimcss  ;  and  wlio,  by  the  fact,  revealed  his  superiority 
to  all  the  other  notabilitiea  of  France;  in  a  word,  that  he  was  a  soveveiga 
by  nature."  * 

"The  "Washington  Union,"  with  eqnal  explieitness,  gives  utterance  to 
similar  views.  "The  coup  d'etat,"  it  says,  "of  the  2d  of  December,  is  as- 
suredly of  a  nature  to  ^ve  rise  to  the  impression,  at  firet  glance,  that  lie  who 
conceived  and  executed  it  had  in  view  the  realization  of  liis  own  ambitioas 
plans  rather  than  the  welfare  of  the  country ;  but  a  careful  examination  of 
all  the  circumstances  which  have  conducted  Louis  Napoleon  to  that  decisive 
step,  and  au  impai'tial  view  of  the  manner  in  which  he  has  thus  far  used  the 
power  which  he  has  seized,  should  considerably  modify  the  unfavorable  opin- 
ion which  one  at  first  forms  of  the  act. 

"It  seems  to  be  univei-sally  admitted  by  the  French  and  English  press,  that 
the  overthrow  of  the  government  established  by  the  constitution  had  been 
decided  by  the  Assembly  itself.  The  deposition  of  the  executive  power" 
appointed  by  the  univeraal  suffrage  of  the  nation  would  have  been  decreed 
and  executed  on  the  3d  of  December  by  a  body  which  deiived  its  existence 
fi'om  the  votes  of  a  portion  of  the  people  only.  This  deposition,  we  say, 
would  have  been  executed  on  the  3d,  if,  on  the  2d,  that  body  itself  had  not 
been  suppressed.  It  ia  manifest,  then,  upon  reflection,  that  the  president  was 
reduced  to  this  alternative,  —  to  subordinate  a  power  which  he  had  received 
from  the  whole  people  to  a  body  created  by  the  suffrages  of  ouly  a  part  of 
the  people,  or  to  do  as  he  has  done. 

"  Laying  aside  all  personal  considerations,  whether  of  safety  or  of  amhitiou, 
he  perceived  himself  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  seizing  and  retaining  the 
supreme  power;  or.  of  laying  it  at  the  feet  of  a  body  strongly  imbued  with 
monarchical  predilections,  and  in  which  it  was  not  possible  to  form  a  majority, 
except  to  a^t  against  the  Republic. 

"Twenty-four  hours  of  hesitation  and  of  delay  would  have  sufficed  to  show 
one  half  of  Paris  arrayed  in  arms  against  the  other;  barricades  consti-ucted 
in  ali  the  streets ;  blood  flowing  in  torrents.  And  for  what  ?  No  one  knew ; 
no  one  could  tell :  for  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture  what  measure  would  have 
been  adopted  if  it  had  been  the  Assembly  which  had  taken  the  initiative; 
if  victory  had  rested  with  an  Assembly  in  which  were  found  two  parties  for 
the  monarchy,  one  party  for  anarchy,  and  where  there  existed  a  majority 
against  the  Republic  as  it  wag  then  conatituted.t 

«  MM.  Gnllix  et  Guy,  p.  383. 

t  "  In  accordance  vrith  the  above  Yiens,  M.  Roth  says  very  forcibly,  '  If  bo  [Louis  Napoliion] 
believed  the  constitntion,  from  its  glaring  nnfltneas,  to  he  an  execration  in  the  mouths  of  fbur- 
fifths  of  the  community,  which  it  was ;  if  he  helievcd  that  its  contiauKnce  would  only  plunge 
the  country  into  a  horrible  suicidal  contest,  which,  lo  jndge  froln  the  signs  of  the  times,  hardly 
admits  of  tlio  shadow  of  a  doubt ;  if  he  thought  himself  able  lo  spare  the  world  the  sin,  tHe 
horror,  and  the  agony  of  such  an  impious  war,  and  subsequent  cirourostances  have  shown  that 
he  was  not  ivrong  in  his  calculations,  —  then,  we  say,  idol  as  he  already  was  of  the  vast  majority 
of  the  French  people,  heir  as  he  was  already  by  prescriptive  right  to  the  imperial  throne,  pos- 
sessed as  he  already  whs  of  the  sovereign  anthority,  elected  as  he  had  been  by  sis  millions  to 
watch  over  the  welfare  of  France,  he  was  instigated,  by  every  motive  of  honor,  humanity,  and 
patriotism,  to  do  exactly  as  he  has  done.' "  —  Life  of  Ntqiolwn  III.,  p.  492. 
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"  One  canoot  conceive  of  a  situation  more  frightfQl  than  that  which  would 
have  been  declared  if  the  pi'esident  had  quietly  awaited  the  development, 
the  organization,  of  the  foi'cee  of  the  Assembly,  and  their  march  against  him ; 
or  if  he  had  bowed  to  its  decrees,  and  suirendered  himself  to  its  power. 
Paris,  France,  would  have  been  divided  into  five  or  six  factions,  each  animated 
by  hatred  against  the  others.  This  would  have  been  followed  by  a  civil  war 
of  filghtful  barbarity,  which  would  only  have  ceased  when  one  of  the  fac- 
tions, exterminating  Ae  others,  should  have  attuned  the  supremacy  after 
horable  carnage.  Then  would  have  commenced  the  reign  .of  a  terror  worse 
than  that  of  the  first  revolution,  —  and  that  to  end  when?  No  one  can  tell. 
That  is  what  would  inevitably  have  taken  place  if  Napoleon  had  been  less 
prompt,  le^  resolute,  than  he  showed  himself  on  the  2d  of  December.  We 
cannot  see  how  tlie  president  could  have  acted  otherwise  than  ho  did,  and 
have  remained  faithful  to  his  duty,  to  his  mission."  * 

The  president  had  at  first  expressed  the  wish  that  all  the  citizens  voting 
should  inscribe  their  names  upon  their  vote,  whether  it  were  in  the  aflirmative 
or  the  negative  ;  but  when  it  was  su^ested  that  this  might,  in  some  degree, 
interfere  with  the  perfect  independence  of  the  ballot,  he  instantly  yielded, 
and  gave  orders  for  the  secret  vote. 

The  20th  of  December  came,  —  the  day  in  which  France  throughout  all 
its  departments,  by  the  voice  of  universal  suffrage,  was  to  pronounce  judgment 
upon  the  c(nip  d'etat,  ratifying  or  condemning.t  The  Royalists,  the  Socialists, 
the  demagogues  of  all  shades,  affirmed  that  there  would  be  more  nays  than 
yeas  taken  from  the  urn.  They  were  struck  with  consternation  when  the 
reports  came  in,  and  it  was  found  that  nine-tenths  of  the  nation  gave  their 
approval  of  the  measure.  Veiy  many  of  the  rural  districts  voted  "Yes" 
without  a  dissenting  voice.  The  enthmuasm  was  so  great,  that,  in  a  large 
number  of  cases,  the  sick  and  the  infirm  were  conveyed  in  carriages  and  on 
littei-s  to  the  polls.  In  the  commune  of  Vonges,  where,  of  seventy-six  re^s- 
tered  electora,  every  ^vote  was  ^ven  in  the  affiimative,  a  workman  in  the 
national  powder-magarane,  who  was  nearly  dying,  was  brought  in  a  littej 
by  his  comrades  to  the  ballot-hoxes.  After  having  deposited  his  vote,  he 
said,  "I  could  not  have  died  in  peace  if  I  had  not  voted  for  him." 

An  old  man  of  eighty-two  years,  who  had  been  one  of.  the  soldiers  of  the 
first  Napoleon,  and  who  had  been  gnevoasly  wounded  at  St,  Jean  d'Acre, 
hobbled  along  to  place  his  vote  in  the  urn.  Just  as  he  was  dropping  his 
vote,  he  staggered  and  fell.    The  bystandera  lifted  him  up;  but  he  was 

*  TLis  urtiele,  fioni  the  Uuited-Stales  "  Wasbiugton  Union,"  wc  retranslivto  from  llic  French 
of  MesBCB.  Gflllix  and  Guy,  p.  3S4. 

t  "The  appeal  presented  to  the  people  was  in  the  following  words ;  '  The  French -people  wills 
the  mBJuteniince  of  the  authority  of  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  delegates  to  him  the 
powers  necessary  to  frame  a  constitntion  on  the  biisis  proposed  in  his  proclnmation  of  the  2d 
of  December.' "—  Life  of  Najideoa  III.,  hy  Edward  Eoth,  p.  511. 

X  "  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  is  the  iiecessary  man.  Without  him,  the  war  of  factions  would 
rend  France:  combining  \a  attack  him,  the  parties  would  have  immediately  dashed  against 
each  other  after  the  common  victory ;  and  the  country  would  have  been  the  field  of  battle  and 
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On  tlic  Sii  of  December,  the  president  had  appointed  a  eoiisiiUing  commit- 
tee composed  of  seventy  members  of  the  Assembly  which  he  had  just  dissolved. 
By  a  decree  of  tbe  14th  of  December,  this  committee  was  charged  to  receive 
the  general  i-etaras  of  the  votes.  On  the  Slat  of  December,  at  eight  o'clocli, 
this  committee  repaired  in  a  body  to  the  filysee  to  malie  the  official  announce- 
ment to  the  president  of  the  result  of  the  election.  Tbe  vote  bad  been  taken 
in  the  eighty-sis  departments  of  France,  in  Alters,  in  the  ai-my,  and  in  the 
navy. 

The  whole  mimbyr  of  TOtes  given  was      ....  8,nfi,773 

In  thu  affirmative      .        ,        .    ' 7,439,216 

In  the  negative 040,737 

Irregular 35,S20 

M.  Earoche,  as  chairman  of  this  committee,  baring  presented  tlje  report, 
addressed  tlie  president  as  follows :  — 

"MoNsiEUB  LE  PrjSsidbnt,  —  In  making  appeal  to  the  French  people  by 
your  proclamation  of  the  2d  of  December,  yoa  said, '  I  do  not  wish  for  author- 
ity which  is  powerless  for  good,  and  which  chains  me  to  the  helm  when  I  see 
tbe  vessel  planging  into  the  abyss.  If  yoa  have  confidence  in  me,  give  me  the 
means  of  accomplishing  the  great  mission  which  1  hold  from  you.' 

"To  this  loyal  appeal  made  to  her  conscience  and  her  sovereignty,  the 
nation  has  responded  by  an  immense  acclamation,  —  by  nearly  seven  million 
four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  suffrages.  Yes,  prince,  Finance  has  confidence 
in  yon;  she  baa  confidence  In  your  courage,  in  your  deep  reason,  in  your 
love  for  her;  and  the  testimony  she  has  just  given  you  is  so  much  the  more 
glorious,  as  it  is  rendered  after  three  years  of  a  government  whose  wisdom 
and  patriotism  she  thus  consecrates. 

"Has  tbe  elect  of  the  10th  of  December,  1848,  shown  himself  worthy  of  the 
trust  which  the  people  imposed  upon  him?  Has  he  well  comprehended  tbe 
mission  which  he  then  received?  Let  these  questions  be  asked  of  tbe  seven 
million  voices  which  have  jttst  confirmed  the  trust  by  adding  to  it  a  mission 
still  more  great  and  glorious.  Has  ever  tbe  national  will,  in  any  country,  or 
at  any  time,  been  so  solemnly  manifested?  Has  ever  a  government  obtained 
such  an  approval,  a  base  more  wide,  an  ori^n  more  legitimate,  and  more 
worthy  of  the  respect  of  tbe  peoples  ? 

"Take  possesaon,  prince,  of  this  power  so  gloriouslj'  presented  to  you! 
Use  it  to  develop  by  wise  institutions  the  fundamental  basis  which  tbe  people 
themselves  have  consecrated  by  their  votes.  Re-establish  in  France  the  prin- 
ciple of  authority,  too  much  shaken  for  tlie  last  sixty  yeai-s  by  our  continual 
agitations.    Combat  incessantly  these  anarchical  passions,  which  assail  even 

the  prize  of  contention.    There  was  no  party  among  them  EitfSciently  strong  to  prevent  the 
anarchj  of  clemagogism. 

"  What  name  could  take  the  place  of  that  of  Najioleon  ?  Is  there  any  other  one  which  could 
avail  mora  than  his  ?  However  glorious  nnj  other  name  may  be,  there  is  none  other  which  can 
awaken  those  echoes  of  enthusiasm  and  popular  afleclion  which  rcspond  in  France  to  the  name 
of  the  emperor,"  —  M.  Paid  Bdoidao,  p,  408. 
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tlie  foundations  of  society.  It  is  no  longer  mere  odiona  theories  wliicli  you 
have  to  pursue  and  repress:  they  have  manifested  themselves  in  deeds,  in 
horrible,  overt  acts. 

"Let  France  be  delivered  from  those  men  always  ready  for  murder  and  pil- 
lage,—  from  those  men,  who,  in  the  nineteenth  centuiy,  transfuse  lioiTor  into 
civilization,  and,  by  exciting  the  most  gloomy  recollections,  seem  to  throw  ua 
back  five  hundred  years. 

"  Prince,  on  the  2d  of  December  you  took  for  your  motto, '  France  regene- 
rated by  the  Revolution  of  X789,  and  organized  by  the  emperor,'  —  that  is  to 
say,  a  wise  and  well-regulated  liberty ;  an  authority  strong,  and  respected  by 
all.  May  your  wisdom  and  yonr  patriotism  reahze  this  noble  thought  1  Re- 
store to  this  noble  countiy,  bo  full  of  life  and  of  the  future,  the  gi-eatest  of  all 
benefits,  —  order,  stability,  confidence. 

"You  will  thus  save  France,  preserve  entire  Europe  from  incalculable  dan- 
gers, and  add  to  the  lustre  of  your  name  a  new  and  imperishable  glory."  * 

To  this  address  the  prince  made  the  following  reply :  — 

"Gehti^men, —  France  has  responded  to  the  loyal  appeal  which  I  had 
made  to  her.  She  has  comprehended  that  I  depaited  from  the  legal  only  to 
return  to  the  right.  More  than  seven  million  votes  have  absolved  me,  by 
justifying  an  act  which  had  no  other  object  than  to  spare  France,  and  perhaps 
Europe,  from  years  of  troubles  and  mj^ortunes.  I  thank  you  for  having  au- 
thenticated officiaily  how  entirely  this  manifestation  has  been  national  and 
spontaneous. 

"If  I  congratulate  myself  upon  this  immense  adhesion,  it  is  not  through 
pride,  but  because  it  ^ves  me  power  to  speak  and  act  in  a  manner  becoming 
the  chief  of  a  great  nation  such  as  oui-s.  I  comprehend  ali  the  gi-andeiir  of  my 
new  mission.  I  do  not  deceive  m3'self  respecting  its  gi-ave  difficulties :  but 
with  an  upright  heart,  with  the  co-operation  of  all  good  men,  who,  like  you, 

•  Victor  Engo,  in  Ms  venomous  boot,  admits  in  the  following  Bngry  words  tlie  strength 
of  tho  Napoleonic  party :  — 

"M.Bonaparte  had  for  him  the  crowd  of  functionaries,  the  one  million  two  hundred  thousand 
parasites  of  the  budget,  and  their  dependants  and  hangers-on ;  the  corrupted,  tbe  corapi-omiaed, 
the  adventurers,  and,  in  their  Itmii,  the  bigots,  —  a  veiy  considerable  party.  He  had  fbr  him 
meseieuTS  tho  cardinals,  the  canons,  the  cutiJs,  the  vicnrs,  the  archdeacons,  the  deacons,  and 
the  Sttb-dcacons ;  messioura  Ihe  prehendaries,  the  church-wardens,  the  sextons,  the  beadles ;  mcs- 
aenrs  the  clinreh«lloor-openers  and  the  'religions  men.'  Yes:  we  a^mit,  without  hesitation, 
M.  Bonaparte  had  for  him  all  those  bishops  who  cross  themselves,  like  Vouilloi  and  Montalem- 
hert,  and  all  those  religions  men  who  pray  in  this  wise,  &c.  These  have  really  and  inconteatably 
voted  for  M.  Bonaparte, — iirst  category,  the  functionary;  second  category,  the  noodle ;  third  cat- 
egory, the  Voltairean,  proprietor,  trader,  man  of  religion.  We  know,  —  and  we  do  not  at  all 
desire  to  eonceid  it. — that  from  the  shopkeeper  up  to  the  banker,  from  the  petty  trader  np  to  the 
stockbroker,  grent  nnmbers  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  men  of  France  —  thnt  is  to  say, 
great  nnmbers  of  the  men  who  comprehend  what  well-placed  confidence  is,  what  a  deposit  faith- 
fully preserved  is,  what  a  key  placed  in  safe  hands  is  —  have  voted  since  the  2d  of  December  for 
M.  Bonaparte." — Mipo/eon  the  laele,  fiy  VkIot  Hugo,  pp.  175,  176. 

It  is  sMd  that  the  emperor,  taking  \ip  this  yohime,  simply  remarked  as  he  read  the  title, "  Yes, 
Napoleon  the  Little,  by  Victor  Hugo  the  Great." 
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aliall  enligliten  rao  with  their  Intelligence,  anc!  sustain  me  with  their  patiiot- 
ism ;  with  tlie  tried  devotedness  of  our  valiant  army ;  in  fine,  with  that  protec- 
tion which  to-morrow  I  shall  solemnly  pray  Heaven  to  gi'ant  me  again,  —  I 
hope  to  render  myaelf  worthy  of  the  confidence  which  the  people  continue  to 
i-epose  in  me. 

"  I  hope  to  assure  the  destinies  of  France  in  founding  institutions  m  hich  will 
correspond  at  once  with  the  democratic  instincts  of  the  nxtion,  inil  with  the 
imiyers ally-expressed  desire  of  having  henceforward  a  strong  nnd  lespected 
government:  in  ti-uth,  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  moment  by  ci eating  a 
system  which  reconstitutes  authority  without  injuring  equility  or  closing  any 
channel  of  amelioration,  is  to  lay  the  true  foundations  ot  the  onlj  edifice  capa- 
ble of  sustaining  hereafter  the  action  of  a  wise  and  salutaiy  liberty." 

The  next  day,  the  vast  Cathedral  of  ITotre  Dame  was  magnificently  deco- 
rated to  consecrate  by  religious  ceremonies  the  great  event  of  the  election. 
The  Te  Deum  was  chanted  in  the  presence  of  a  countless  throng,  and  with  the 
most  imposing  ceremonies  modem  art  could  arrange.  Louis  Napoleon  kneeled 
reverently  before  the  altar  in  recognition  of  that  Supreme  Being  who  makes 
and  deposes  sovereigns.  Having  attfuned  that "  right  which  comes  from  man," 
he  implored,  to  use  his  own  expression, "  the  might  which  comes  from  God." 

"  That  which  was  grand  and  admirable  in  this  festival  was  not  the  display 
of  military  force,  extending  from  the  filys^e  to  Notre  Dame ;  it  was  not  the 
magnificent  cortege  of  illustrioua  men  which  suiTOunded  Napoleon,  .and  which 
was  for  him  aa  a  crown  of  ^1  that  France  has  most  glorious  m  irts  iLieni, 
and  war;  it  was  not  the  gorgeona  tapestry  which  decorated  the  \en  nble 
cathedral  and  its  surroundings;  it  was  not  those  wivea  of  haimony  which 
floated  thi-ough  the  groined  arehes,  nor  the  voice  of  cinnon,  th  t  i  usic  of 
battles,  which  thundered  every  moment  in  the  air,  it  wis  not  th  t  knsi- 
throng  which  Paris  poured  out  from  all  her  quirtei-s  u]  on  the  Cite,  tint 
floating  ship  which  bears  Notre  Dame ;  it  was  not  that  concourse  of  all  public 
flmctionaries  which  our  provinces  sent  in;  such  /e(es  we  have  had  at  all 
epochs.  The  kings,  the  republic,  the  empire,  have  had  such.  But  that  which 
is  grand  and  admirable  is  to  see  together,  at  the  footstool  of  God  who  blesses 
them,  a  grand  people  which  has  reconquered  its  sovereignty,  and  a  prince  to 
whom  it  has  delegated  it  in  the  name  of  Him  who  is  the  Lord  of  all  in 
heaven  and  upon  earth.  '  For  power  is  given  you  of  the  Lord,  and  sovereignty 
from  the  Highest,  who  shall  try  your  works  and  search  out  your  councils.' "  * 

A  government  was  now  established  in  France  whose  foundations  were  laid 
so  deep  and  strong  in  the  principle  of  universal  suffrage,  that  no  honest  man 
could  question  its  legitimacy;  that  is,  no  honest  man  who  admitted  the  prin- 
ciple, that  the  pec^le  have  a  right  to  create  and  organize  their  own  institu- 
tions. The  prince  was  invested  with  dictatorial  power.  He  had  saved  the 
Republic  from  passing  over  to  either  branch  of  the  Bourbons  or  to  any  of  the 
diverse  parties  of  Socialists  and  Communists.  He  was  authorized  to  re-organize 
society,  and  to  form  a  new  constitution ;  taking  for  its  model,  indeed  almost 

*  M.  Paal  Belouino,  p,  416. 
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exactly  copying,  the  constitution  under  which  tlio  first  Napoleon  organized 
the  republican  empire.  The  task  before  him  was  immense.  Perhaps  a 
heavier  one  was  never  imposed  upon  mortal  man.  He  had  many  abuses  to 
reform,  maoy  social  and  economical  problems  to  resolve,  many  enterprises  to 
push  forward,  others  to  commence,  and  many  useful  innovations  to  introduce 
into  the  decrees  and  the  laws.  Franco,  weary  of  the  incessant  conflicts  of 
pai-ties  and  of  ever-impending  perils,  was  eager  for  a  strong  government  which 
would  give  safety  and  repose.  Tliose  leading  members  of  the  Assembly  and 
of  the  cliibs  whose  influence  was  most  to  be  feared  in  stimng  up  insun-eetions 
were  temporarily  banished  from  France.  This  measure  was  a  necessary 
seqnence  of  the  cotip  d'etat.  Eighty-foi*r  representatives  were  included  in 
these  deci'ees  of  the  9th  of  January,  1852.*  Those  convicted  of  taking  pait 
in  the  insurrection  in  the  streets  were  transported  to  Algiers  or  Cayenne, 

By  the  satne  vote  which  had  sanctioned  the  coup  d'etat,  and  which  had 
conferred  the  presidency  upon  Louis  Napoleon  for  an  additional  period  of 
ten  years,  he  was  authoi^ed  to  draw  up  a  constitution  upon  principles  which 
he  had  very  fully  enunciated  in  his  proclamation.  On  the  14th  of  January 
this  constitution  was  presented  to  the  people,  with  a  preamble  from  the  pen  of 
the  president  explaining  very  fully  its  provisions.  Of  coiffse,  there  will  be 
diversities  of  judgment  respecting  the  merits  of  this  document:  there  can 
be  none,  however,  respecting  the  explicitness  with  which  its  principles  were 
made  clear  to  the  popular  mind.    In  this  preamble,  the  president  says, — 

"  Frenchmen,  when,  in  my  proclamation  of  the  2d' of  December,  I  expressed 
to  you  frankly  what  were,  in  my  view,  tiie  vital  conditions  of  power  in  France, 
I  had  not  the  pretension,  so  common  in  our  day,  to  substitute  a  personal 
theory  for  the  experience  of  ages.  I  have,  on  the  contraiy,  sought  oat  what 
were,  in  the  past,  the  best  examples  to  follow,  what  men  had  given  them,  and 
what  had  been  the  most  beneflcial  results. 

"I  therefore  thought  it  logical  to  prefer  the  precepts  of  genius  to  the 
Spedous  doctrines  of  men  of  abstract  ideas.  I  have  taken  as  a  model  those 
political  institutions,  which  already,  at  the  commencement  of  this  centmy, 
under  analogous  circumstances,  have  re-established  society  when  plunged  into 
disorder,  and  have  elevated  France  to  a  high  degree  of  prosperity  and  of 
grandeur. 

"I  have  taken  as  a  model  those  institutions,  wliich,  instead  of  disappeaiing 
at  the  firat  breatli  of  popular  a^tations,  have  been  overthrown  only  by  entire 
Europe  coalesced  against  us. 

» In  a  word,  I  have  said  to  myself  '  Since  France  for  fifty  years  has  made 
no  advances  but  in  virtue  of  the  organization,  administrative,  miHtary,  judicial, 
reli^ous,  financial,  of  the  Consulate  and  of  the  Empire,  why  should  not  we 
also  adopt  the  political  institutions  of  that  epoch?'  Created  by  the  same 
thought,  they  ought  to  cai-ry  with  them  the  same  character  of  nationality  and 
of  practical  utility. 

"  In  fine,  as  I  mentioned  in  my  proclamation,  our  actual  state  of  society 
(it  is  essential  to  establish  this)  is  not  different  from  France  regenerated  by 

«  MM.  Gallix  et  Guy,  p.  412. 
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the  Revolution  of  1789,  and  org^nizfd  by  the  emperor.  There  remains 
nothing  of  the  ancient  Hginte  but  grind  memories  and  grand  benefits.  All 
■which  liad  been  then  organized  was  destroyed  by  the  Revolution ;  smd  all 
that  which  has  been  organized  wnce  the  Revolution,  and  which  still  exists,  has 
been  by  Napoleon. 

"  We  have  no  longer  either  provinces,  or  pays  cfetiits,  or  parliaments, 
or  intendants,  or  farmei-s-genera!,  or  divers  customs,  or  feudal  riglits,  or 
privileged  classes  in  exclusive  possession  of  uvil  ■inA  military  employments, 
or  different  religions  jurisdictions.  The  Revolution,  in  overtli rowing  so 
many  things  incompatiifee  with  itself,  established  notlimg  positive.  The  fii-st 
consul  alone  re-established  unity,  the  hierai-chy,  and  the  true  principles  of 
government.     They  are  still  in  vigor. 

"  Our  admirable  financial  system,  the  bank  of  France,  the  establishment 
of  budgets,  the  exchequer,  the  oiganization  of  the  police,  and  ouj-  military 
regulations,  date  from  that  epoch.  For  fifty  years,  it  is  the  Code  Napoleon 
which  has  regulated  the  interests  of  citizens  between  themselves ;  and  it  is 
still  the  Concordat  *  which  regulates  the  connection  of  the  State  with  the 
Church. 

"In  fine,  the  greater  part  of  the  raeasuVes  which  concern  the  progress  of 
manufactures,  of  commerce,  of  letters,  of  the  sciences,  of  the  aits,  from  the 
regulations  of  the  French  theatre  to  those  of  the  institute,  and  fi-om  those  of 
the  institution  of  artisans  to  the  creation  of  the  liegion  of  Honor,  have  been 
fised  by  the  decrees  of  that  time. 

"It  can  therefore  be  affirmed,  that  the  framework  of  our  social  edifice  is  the 
work  of  the  emperor;  and  it  has  survived  his  fall  and  three  revolutions. 
Why  should  not  politi<?al  institutions  of  the  same  ori'^n  have  the  same 
chances  of  stability  ? 

"My, conviction  has  been  formed  for  a  long  time;  apd  it  is  for  that  reason 
that  I  have  submitted  to  your  judgment  the  principal  bases  of  a  constitution 
modelled  upon  that  of  the  year  eight.  Approved  by  you,  they  will  become  the 
foundation  of  ourpoUfioal  constitution.     Let  us  examine  the  spirit  of  them. 

"  In  our  country,  which  has  been  a  monai'chy  for  eight  hundred  yeai-s,  the 
central  power  has  always  been  increasing.  Royalty  has  destroyed  great 
vassals.  Bevohitions  themselves  have  caused  those  obstacles  to  disappear 
which  oppose  the  rapid  and  uniform  exercise  of  authority.  In  this  country 
of  centralization,  public  opinion  has  incessantly  referred  to  the  chief  of  the 
govemment  the  good  as  the  evil.  Therefore,  to  write  at  the  head  of  a 
charter  that  the  chief  is  In'esponsible,  is  to  speak  falsely  to  public  sentiment; 
it  is  to  wish  to  establish  a  fiction  which  has  three  times  vanished  in  the 
tumult  of  revolutions. 


*  "  I  hold  it  for  cerUun,  that  in  1802  the  Concordat,  on  tho  part  of  Napoleon,  was  an  dot  of 
anptrior  intelligence  far  more  than  of  a  despotic  spirit,  and  for  the  Christian  relii,-ion  ui  France  a 
measure  es  salutary  as  it  was  necessary.  After  anarchy  and  revolutionary  orgies,  tlio  solemn 
recognition  of  Chrisdanity  hy  tJie  State  could  alone  give  saiJa&cWon  to  public  sentiment,  and 
secure  to  Christian  influence  the  dignity  and  the  stability  which  it  was  needftil  that  it  shonld 
recover."  —  Mdditalioas  iwrl'^tat  actad  ds  la  Bdigloa  ChrSienae,  par  M.  Gtihal,  p.  4. 
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"Tlie  present  constitution  proclaitng,  on  tlie  contrary,  that  the  ciiief  whom 
yon  have  chosen  is  responsible  to  you;  that  he  has  always  the  right  to 
appeal  to  yonr  sovereign  judgment ;  in  fine,  that,  in  solemn  circum stances,  you 
can  pei'petnate  his  power,  or  withdraiv  from  it  yonr  confidence. 

"  Being  responsible,  his  action  must  be  fi'ee  and  unfettered.  From  that 
aiises  the  necessity  that  he  should  have  ministers,  the  honored  and  powerful 
auxiliaries  of  his  thought,  but  who  do  not  form  a  responsible  council,  com- 
posed of  jointly  responsible  members,  a  daily  obstacle  to  the  individual  im- 
pulse of  the  chief  of  the  State,  the  expression  of  a  policy  emanating  from 
the  Chsimbers,  and  consequently  exposed  to  frequent  changes  which  prevent 
all  consecutive  policy,  all  application  of  a  regular  system. 

"  Neveilhelese,  the  higher  the  position  a  man  occupies,  the  more  independ- 
ent he  is,  the  greater  the  confidence  which  the  people  repose  in  him,  the 
more  he  has  need  of  able  and  conscientious  advisers.  Hence  the  creation 
of  a. council  of  state,  hereafter  a  true  council  of  the  government,  the  first 
■wheel  of  our  new  otganizition,  —  a  re-union  of  practical  men  elaborating  the 
projects  of  laws  m  special  commissions,  discussing  them  with  closed  doors, 
without  oratorical  ostentation,  and  then  presenting  them  for  the  action  of  the 
Legislative  Corps. 

"Thus  the  executive  power  is  free  in  its  movements,  enlightened  in  its 
progress.    What,  now,  will  be  the  control  exercised  by  the  Assemblies  ? 

"  A  Chamber  which  takes  the  title  of  the  Le^slative  Corps  votes  the  laws 
and  the  taxes.  It  is  chosen  by  universal  sufi'rage,  without  sorutlny  of  the 
lists.  The  people,  choosing  separately  each  candidate,  can  more  easily  appre- 
ciate the  merit  of  each  one  of  them.  The  Chamber  is  composed  of  about 
two  hundred  and  sixty  members.  ,  There  is  there  a  fii-st  guaranty  for  calm- 
ness in  deliberations ;  for  too  often,  in  assemblies,  excitability  and  heat  of 
passions  ai-e  seen  to  increase  in  consequence  of  the  numbers, 

"The  report  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Chamber,  which  ought  to  instruct 
the  nation,  is  not,  as  heretofore,  free  to  the  party  spirit  of  each  jom-nal.  An 
ofEcial  publication  drawn  up  under  the  care  of  the  president  of  the  Chamber 
is  alone  pennitted. 

"  The  Legislative  Corps  discusses  freely  the  proposed  law,  and  adopts  or 
rejects  it ;  but  it  does  not  introduce  improvised  amendments  which  derange 
often  the  entire  economy  of  a  system  and  the  entire  character  of  the  [U'imi- 
tive  project.  For  a  still  stronger  reason,  there  is  not  permitted  tJiat  parlia- 
mentary initiative  which  was  the  source  of  such  grave  abuses,  and  which 
permitted  each  deputy  to  substitute  himself  continaally  for  the  government 
in  presenting  projects  the  least  studied,  the  least  carefully  weighed. 

"  The  Chamber  not  being  in  the  presence  of  the  ministers,  and  the  projects 
of  law  being  supported  by  oratoi-s  from  the  Council  of  State,  the  time  will  not 
be  lost  in  vain  questionings,  in  frivolous  accusations,  in  passionate  conflicts, 
the  only  object  of  which  has  been  to  overthrow  the  ministers  in  order  to 
replaee  them  by  others. 

«  Tlius,  then,  the  deliberations  in  the  Legislative  Corps  will  be  independ- 
ent: but  the  causes  of  sterile  notations  will  be  suppressed;  salutai-y  delibe- 
ration will  be  brought  lo  bear  upon  every  modification  of  the  law. 
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"Another  Assembly  takes  the  name  of  the  Senate.  It  will  be  composecl 
of  elements,  whit.h  m  eveiy  countrj  cieate  Ic^timate  influences,  —  illustri- 
ous name,  foi  tune  tilents  nnTser\iMS  renleiecl  The  Senate  is  no  longer, 
like  the  Ch  mbei  of  Peei-j  the  pale  reflection  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
simply  repeating  after  the  interval  of  a  few  days  the  same  (liscussion  in 
another  tone  it  is  the  depositoiy  of  the  findimental  compact  and  of  the 
libei-tiea  compitible  with  the  coustitntion  It  i<i  solely  ivitb  respect  to  the 
grand  principles  upon  which  our  society  leposes  th'it  it  examines  all  tlie  laws, 
and  proposes  new  ones  to  the  e\ecutnt.  power  It  intervenes  either  to 
resolve  every  grave  difficult}  which  can  mse  during  the  absence  of  the 
Legislative  Coi-ps,  jr  to  explain  the  te"\.t  of  the  constitution,  and  to  secui'e 
that  which  may  be  nece=!aary  for  its  operation  It  has  the  riylit  to  annul 
every  arbitral y  and  illegal  act,  and,  enjoying  also  that  consideration  which 
attaches  itself  to  a  body  exclusively  occupied  with  the  exatninalion  of  granil 
interests  or  the  application  of  grand  principles,  it  fills  in  the  State  the  role, 
independent,  salutary,  conservative,  of  the  ancient  parliaments. 

"  The  Senate  will  not  be,  like  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  transformed  into  a  conrt 
of  justice.^  It  will  preserve  its  chai'acter  of  supreme  moderator;  for  disfavor 
always  overtakes  political  bodies  when  the  sanctuary  of  legislators  becomes 
a  criminal  tribunal.  The  impartiality  of  the  judge  is  too  frequently  placed 
in  doubt;  and  it  loses  its  prestige  before  the  opinion  which  goes  so  far,  some- 
times, as  to  accuse  it  of  being  the  instmment  of  passion  or  of  hatred. 

"A  high  court  of  justice,  chosen  from  the  high  magistracy,  having  for  juroi-s 
members  of  the  councils-general  of  all  France,  will  alone  repress  the  attempts 
against  the  chief  of  the  State  and  the  public  safety. 

"  The  emperor  siiid  in  the  Council  of  State, '  A  constitution  is  the  work  of 
time:  we  cannot  leave  too  large  scope  for  its  emendations.'  Thus,  in  the 
present  constitntion,  there  is  nothing  fixed  but  that  whicli  it  is  impossible  to 
leave  uncertain.  It  has  not  enclosed  in  an  insuperable  circle  the  destinies  of 
a  great  people :  it  has  left  for  changes  sufficient  scope,  so  that  there  may  be, 
in  great  crises,  other  means  of  safety  than  the  disastrous  expedient  of  revo- 
lutions. 

"  The  Senate  can,  in  concert  with  the  Government,  modify  all  that  which  is 
not  fundamental  in  the  constitution ;  but  as  to  modifications  pertaining  to 
the  primary  bases,  sanctioned  by  your  suffi-i^es,  they  cannot  become  definitive 
until  they  have,  received  your  ratification. 

"Thus  the  people  always  remain  the  mastera  of  their  destiny.  Nothing 
fundamental  fian  be  done  without  their  will.  Such  ai-e  the  ideas,  such  arc  llie 
principles,  of  which  you  have  authorized  me  to  make  the  application.  IHay 
this  constitution  give  to  our  country  days  of  peace  and  prosperity !  May  it 
prevent  the  return  of  those  internal  conflicts  in  which  victory,  however  legiti- 
mate it  may  be,  is  always  dearly  bought  I  May  the  sanction  which  you  have 
given  to  my  eiforts  be  blessed  of  Heaven !  —  then  peace  will  be  assured  at 
home   and  abroad,  ray  vows  will  bo  fulfilled,  iny  mission  will   bo    aceom- 


*  La  pnlitiqiic  impi!riiilc  Expoaiie  pur  Ics  Discoiits  ct  Procliimatious  dc  TEnipcrpur  Kixpoliiu 
III.,  liepuis  lo  10  decenibre,  1S48,  jusqa'en  jnillet,  1865,  pp.  131-139. 
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A^  the  oonstitution,  of  which  the  above  may  be  considered  as  the  preamble, 
was  also  from  the  pen  of  Louis  Napoleon,  and  aa  it  contiuns  the  most  distinct 
thdagh  concise  expression,  not  only  of  his  political  principles,  but  of  the 
gov^-nmental  mcehaniam  which  he  deemed  to  be  necessary  for  carrying  them 
into  operatioQ,  it  is  important  that  it  should  be  given  here.  The  American 
statesman  will  be  interested  in  compaiing  its  provisions  with  those  of  our 
own  constitation ;  for  both  professedly  aim  at  the  same  object,  —  absolute 
equality  of  politieal  rights  for  allwten,  that  all  shoidd  be  equal  before  the  law. 

"  CONSTITUTION, 
"made    in  viexue  of    the    P0^vEu8    delegated   by  ] 

TO    LOUIS    NAPOLEON     BONAPAETB     IJY     THE    VOI 
20TH  AND   21ST  DECEltBEE,   ISiJl. 

"  The  President  of  the  EepubHc,  considering  that  the  French  people  have 
been  called  to  pronounce  upon  the  following  resolution,  — 

"'The  people  wish  for  the  maintenance  of  the  autliority  of  Louis  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  and  give  him  the  powers  necessary  to  form  a  constitution  fifter 
the  bases  established  in  his  proclamation  of  the  2d  December ; ' 

"  Considering  that  tlie  bases  proposed  for  the  acceptance  of  tlie  people 

"LA  responaibie  chief  chosen  for  t«n  years; 

"  2.  Miiiistei-s  dependent  upon  the  executive  power  alone ; 

"  3,  A  Council  of  State  formed  of  men  the  most  distinguished,  preparing 
the  laws,  and  sustaining  the  discussion  before  the  legislative  body ; 

"  4.  A  legislative  body,  discussing  and  voting  the  laws,  chosen  by  nniver- 
sal  sufirage,  without  ballot  for  a  list  {scrtitm  de  liste),  which  falsifies  the 
election; 

"  5.  A  second  Assembly,  formed  of  all  the  illnstiious  of  the  country,  a 
balancing  power,  guardian  of  the  fundamental  compact,  and  of  the  public 
liberties ; 

"Considering  tliat  the  people  have  responded,  affirmatively  by  seven  million 
five  hundred  thousand  votes,  — 

"  Provides  the  constitution  in  the  tei-ms  following ;  — 


"  Article  1.  — The  constitution  recognizes,  confirms,  and  guarantees  the 
grand  principles  proclaimed  in  1789,  and  wliicb  ai'e  the  base  of  the  public 
rights  of  the  French. 


"title   SECOSD.  —  F0EM8   OF   THE   GOVEENIIENT  OF  THE  EEPUBLIC. 

"Art.  2.  —  The  govei-nment  of  the  French  Kepublic  is  confided  for  ten 
years  to  the  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  actual  President  of  the 
Republic. 

"Art.  3.  —  The  President  of  the  Republic  governs  by  means  of  the  Minis- 
tei-s,  of  the  Council  of  State,  of  the  Senate,  and  of  the  Legislative  Corps. 
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"Art.  4.  —  The  legislative  power  exercises  itself  coUectively  through  the 
Pi-esident  of  the  RepiihUc,  the  Scuate,  and  the  Legislative  Corps, 

"title   THIED. — OP   THE   PUBSIDENT  OF   THE   KBPUELIC. 

"Art.  5.  —  The  President  of  the  Republic  is  r^ponsible  to  the  Ffeuch 
people,  to  whom  he  has  always  the  right  to  make  an  appeal. 

"Art.  6. —  The  President  of  the  Republic  is  the  chief  of  the  State.  lie 
commands  the  forces  by  land  and  by  sea;  declares  war;  makes  treaties  of 
peace,  of  alliance,  of  commerce ;  appoints  to  all  employment ;  makes  the  regu- 
lations and  decrees  necessary  for  the  execntion  of  the  laws 

"Art.  7. — Justice  is  rendered  in  his  name. 

"  Art.  8.  —  He  has  alone  the  initiative  of  the  laws. 

"  Art.  9.  —  He  has  the  right  to  pardon. 

"Art.  10.  —  He  sanctions  and  promulgates  the  laws  and  the  decrees  of  the 
Senate. 

"Art.  11.  —  Ho  presents  every  year  to  the  Senate  and  to  tlie  Legislative 
Corps,  by  a  message,  the  state  of  aifaii-s  of  the  Republic. 

"Art.  12.  —  He  has  the  right  to  declare  the  state  of  siege  in  one  or  more 
depai'tments,  excepting  that  it  is  to  be  referred  to  the  Senate  with  the  least 
possible  delay.     The  consequences  of  a  state  of  siege  are  regulated  by  law, 

"Alt.  13. -^ The  ministera  are  dependent  only  upon  the  cliief  of  the  State. 
They  are  only  responsible  individually  for  that  which  relates  to  governmental 
acts.  There  is  no  joint  responsibility.  They  can  be  brought  to  trial  only 
before  the  Senate. 

"Art.  14.  —  The  ministers,  the  members  of  the  Senate,  of  the  Legislative 
Corps,  of  the  Council  of  State,  of  the  officei-s  of  the  land  and  sea  forces,  the 
magistrates,  and  tlio  public  functionaries,  take  the  following  oath :  — 

"'I  swear  obedience  to  the  constitution,  and  fidelity  to  the  president.' 
.  "Art.  15,  —  A  decree  of  the  Senate  fixes  the   sum  allowed  annually  to 
the  President  of  the  Republic  for  the  whole  dm'ation  of  his  functions. 

"  Art.  16.  —  Should  the  President  of  the  Republic  die  before  the  expiration 
of  his  term  of  office,  the  Senate  convokes  the  nation  to  proceed  to  a  new 
election. 

"  Art.  17.  —  The  chief  of  the  State  has  the  right  by  a  seci-et  act,  and 
deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  Senate,  to  designate  to  the  people  the  name 
of  the  citizen  whom  he  recommends,  in  the  interests  of  France,  to  tiie  confi- 
dence of  the  people  and  to  its  suffrages, 

"Art.  18.  — Until  the-  election  of  the  new  President  of  the  Republic,  the 
President  of  the  Senate  governs  with  the  co-operation  of  the  ministers  in 
oflice,  who  form  themselves  into  a  council  of  government,  and  deliberate 
according  to  tlie  majority  of  votes. 


"Art.  19.  —  The  number  of  senators   shall   not  exceed  a  hundred  and 
fifty.    It  is  fisgd  for  the  first  year  at  eighty. 

"Art.  20. — The  Senate  is  composed,  iii-st,  of  the  cardinals,  the  marehals, 
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tlie  admirals ;  second,  of  the  citizens  whom  the  President  of  the  Republic  may 
judge  it  best  to  elevate  to  the  dignity  of  senator. 

"Alt.  21. — The  senators  are  irremovable,  and  are  for  life. 

"Art,  22.  —  The  functions  of  the  senator  are  gratuitous.  Nevertheless,  the 
President  of  the  Eepublio  can  grant  to  any  of  the  senators,  in  view  of 
services  rendered  and  their  position  of  fortune,  a  peraonal  endowment,  which 
shall  not  exceed  thirty  thousand  francs  (ws  thousand  dollars)  a  year. 

"Art.  28. —  The  President  and  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Senate  are  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Eepnbhc,  and  selected  from  among  the  senators^ 
They  are  appointed  for  one  year.  Tlie  salaiy  of  the  President  of  the  Senate 
is  fixed  by  a  decree. 

"Art.  24,  —  The  President  of  the  Republic  convokes  and  prorogues  the 
Senate.  He  fixes  the  duration  of  its  sessions  by  a  decree.  The  sessions  of 
the  Senate  are  not  pablie. 

"  Ai-t.  25'.  —  The  Senate  is  the  guardian  of  the  fundamental  pact  and  of  the 
public  hberties.  No  law  can  be  promulgated  without  being  submitted  to  the 
Senate. 

"Art.  26. —  The  Senate  opposes  the  proraulgation,-fii'st,  of  the  laws  which 
are  contraiy  or  injurious  to  the  constitution,  religion,  morals,  liberty  of  wor- 
ship, individual  hbeity,  the  equaUty  of  citizens  before  the  law,  the  inviola- 
bility of  property,  and  tlie  principle  of  the  iiTemovability  of  the  ma^sti-acy; 
second,  of  those  which  can  oompromise  the  defence  of  the  territoiy. 

"Art.  27.  —  The  Senate  regulates,  by  a  decree,  — 

"  1.  The  constitution  of  the  colonies  and  of  Algiers. 

"  2.  All  that  which  has  not  been  foreseen  by  the  constitution,  and  which  is 
necessary  for  its  operation. 

"  3.  The  significance  of  the  articles  of  the  constitution  which  arc  suscepti- 
ble of  different  interpretations,    . 

"Art.  28.  —  The  decrees  of  the  Senate  shall  be  submitted  to  the  sanction 
of  the  President  of  the  Republic,  and  promulgated  by  him. 

"Art.  29. — The  Senat*  maintains  or  annuls  all  acts  which  are  submitted  to 
it  by  the  government  as  unconstitutional,  or  which  are  denounced,  for  the 
same  cause,  by  petitions  from  the  citizens. 

"Art.  30.  —  The  Senate  can,  in  a  report  addressed  to  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  propose  the  bases  of  projects  of  law  of  great  national  interest. 

"Art.  31;  —  It  can  equally  pro])Ose  modifications  in  the  constitution.  If  the 
proposition  ia  adopted  by  the  executive  power,  it  becomes  an  enactment  by  a 
deci-ee  of  the  Senate. 

"Art.  32. — Nevertheless,  there  hhall  be  submitted  to  universal  sufS-age 
every  modification  in  the  fundamental  bases  of  the  constitution,  —  such  as 
those  wliich  have  been  stated  in  the  proclamation  of  the  2d  of  December, 
and  adopted  by  the  French  people. 

"Art.  33.  —  In  case  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Legislative  Corps,  and  until  a 
new  convocation,  tlie  Senate,  upon  the  proposition  of  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  provides,  by  measurei  of  urgency,  all  that  is  necessary  for  the 
operations  of  the  govei-nment. 
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"title  fifth.  —  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE  CORPS. 

"Art.  34. —  The  election  has  for  ite  base  the  populaUon. 

"Art.  35.  —  There  shall  be  cue  deputy  in  the  Legislative  Corps  to  thirty- 
five  thousand  electors. 

"Art.  36,  —  The  deputies  are  chosen  by,uniyei-sal  suffrage,  without  ballot 
for  a  list. 

"Art.  37,  —  They  do  not  receive  any  salary. 

"  Art.  38.  —  They  are  elected  for  six  years, 

"Art.  89.  —  The  Legislative  Coifis  disensses  and  votes  projects  of  law  and 
taxes. 

"Art.  40.  —  Any  amendment  adopted  by  the  commission  charged  to  exam- 
ine a  project  of  law  will  be  seat,  without  discussion,  to  the  Council  of  State, 
by  the  President  of  the  Legislative  Corps.  If  the  amendment  is  not  adopted 
by  the  Council  of  State,  it  will  not  be  submitted  to  the  deliberation  of  the 
Leg^ative  Corps, 

"Art.  41.  —  The  ordinary  sessions  of  the  Legislative  Corps  continue  three 
months.  Its  sessions  are  public;  but  the  demand  of  five  members  suffices  for 
it  to  form  itself  into  a  secret  committee. 

"Art.  42.  —  The  report  of  the  sessions  of  the  Legislative  Corps  by  means 
of  the  journals,  or  in  any  other  way  of  publicity,  will  consist  only  in  the 
reproduction  of  the  official  report,  prepared,  at  the  cJose  of  each  session, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  President  of  the  Legislative  Corps. 

."Art.  43. — The  President  and  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Legislative  Corps 
are  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  for  one  year.  They  are 
chosen  from  among  the  deputies.  The  salary  of  the  President  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Corps  is  fixed  by  a  decree. 

"  Art.  44.  —  The  ministers  cannot  be  meiabevs  of  the  Legislative  CorjDs, 

"  Art.  45.  —  The  right  of  petition  is  to  be  exercised  towards  the  Senate. 
No  petition  can  be  addressed  to  the  Legislative  Corps, 

"Art.  46.  —  The  President  of  the  Republic  convokes,  adjourns,  prorogues, 
and  dissolves  the  Legislative  Corps.  In  case  of  dissolution,  the  President  of 
the  Republic  must  convoke  a  new  one  without  the  delay  of  six  months. 

"title   sixth,  —  OF  THE   COUNCIL  OF  STATE, 

"  Art,  47.  —  The  number  of  Councillors  of  State  in  ordinary  seridce  is  from 
forty  to  fifty, 

"  Art.  48.  —  The  Conncilloi-s  of  State  are  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  and  are  removable  by  him. 

"Art.  49.  —  The  Council  of  State  is  presided  over  by  the  President  of  the 
Republic;  and,  in  his  absence, bythe  peraon  whom  he  shall  designate  as  Vice- 
President  of  the  Coundl  of  State, 

"Art.  50.  —  The  Council  of  State  is  charged,  under  the  direction  of  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  to  draw  up  projects  of  law  and  rules  of  public 
administration,  and  to  resolve  the  difficulties  which  may  arise  in  matters  of 
administration. 

"  Art.  51.  —  It  sustains,  in  the  name  of  the  government,  the  discussion  of 
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projects  of  law  before  the  Senate  and  tlie  Legislative  Corps.  The  Council- 
loi-s  of  State  charged  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  government  are  designated 
by  the  President  of  the  Repnblic. 

"Art.  52.  —  The  salary  of  each  Councillor  of  State  is  twenty-five  thousand 
francs  (five  thousand  dollars). 

"Art.  53.  —  The  ministers  have  rank,  a  sitting,  and  a  clelibtirativc  voice,  in 
the  Council  of  State. 

"title    seventh.  —  OF  THE    HIGH   COURT   OF  JUSTICE. 

"Art.  54.  —  A  High  Court  of  Justice  judges,  withoat  appeal  or  proceed- 
ings in  error,  all  pereons  who  have  been  returned  to  that  couit  accused  of 
crimes,  attempts,  or  plots  against  the  President  of  the  Republic,  an<l  against 
the  safety,  external  or  internal,  of  the  State.  It  can  only  be  held  in  virtue 
of  a  decree  fi'om  the  President  of  the  Republic. 

"Art.  55.  —  A  decree  of  the  Senate  will  determine  the  organization  of  this 
High  Court. 

"TITLE  EIGHTH.  —  DISPOSITIONS,   GENERAL   AND   TEANSITOltY. 

"Art.  56.  —  The  dispositions,  codes,  laws,  and  rules  existing,  which  are 
not  contrary  to  the  present  constitution,  remain  in  force  until  they  shall  be 
legally  annulled. 

"Alt.  57.  —  A  law  determines  the  municipal  organization.  The  mayors 
will  be  appointed  by  tfie  executive  power;  and  they  may  be  taken  from 
outside  of  the  municipal  council. 

"  Art.  58.  —  This  constitution  will  be  in  force  from  the  date  of  tlie  day  in 
which  the  grand  bodies  of  the  State  which  it  organizes  shall  be  constituted, 

"The  deci'ees  issued  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  from  the  2d  of 
December  to  that  epoch  will  have  the  force  of  law. 

"  Given  at  the  Palace  of  the  Tuilerles,  the  14th  of  January,  1852. 

"Louis  Napoleos. 

"  Examined  and  sealed  with  the  great  seal. 
"  Keeper  of  the  seals,  minister  of  justice, 

"  E.  ROUHEK."  * 

»  CEuvres  da  NapoMon  III.,  torn,  troisi^me,  pp.  293-31S. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  MEASUEES. 

Internal  ImprovcmEnts.  —  Wenlili  of  Louis  Philippe.  —  Confiscation.  —  Ancient  Law  of  FrHnci;. 
—  Energy  of  thu  Piesiclcnt.  —  Ills  Clemency.  —  Respect  for  tiia  Sabbath.  — Almoners  of  Last 
Prajers.  — Censorship  of  the  Press.  —  Address  to  the  Iiegislative  Corps.  —  Efforts  of  the 
Socialists,  of  the  Legitimists,  of  tlie  Orleanists.  —  Spirit  of  tbeEnropean  Journals. — Blessing 
the  Eagles. — Embarrassment  of  Poreigs  Courts.  —  Visit  to  StraEbnrg.  —  Splendid  Fete 
Bali  in  the  Marche  dcs  Innocents.  —  UnconteEted  Election. 

SINE  of  the  first  endeavors  of  the  president  was  to  provide  for  the 
sufleting  poor,  whoj  in  large  numbers,  we're  in  a  state  of  desti- 
tution from  entire  want  of  employment.  The  disturbances  of 
tlie  times  had  been  so  great,  that  capitalists  had  feared  to 
utideitake  any  important  enterprises.  The  president  immedi>- 
Uely  commenced  a  series  of  public  works  of  uniTersally  aclinowl- 
edged  utilitj,  wheie  there  could  be  no  question  of  the  profitableness  of  the 
inveatmeat,  tnd  \\hich  promptly  relieved  thousands  of  laborers  fi-om  want. 
Two  and  a  half  million  francs  (five  hundred  thousand  dollars)  were  devoted 
to  improving  the  navigation  of  the  Seine ;  a  million  and  a  half  (three  hundred 
thousand  dollars)  were  appropriated  to  deepening  the  channel  of  the  Rhone ; 
half  a  million  francs  (a  hundred  thousand  dollars)  were  expended  upou  the 
harbor  of  Boulogne;  and  at  various^  other  points,  where  there  was  saifer- 
ing,  money  was  liberally  employed  in  useful  and  profitajile  undertakings. 
Louis  Napoleon  has  ever  manifested,  to  an  eminent  degree,  that  practical 
wisdom  which  enables  him  to  expend  money  wisely. 

With  the  masses  of  the  people,  he  was  extremely  popular ;  and,  wherever  he 
appeared,  he  was  gi-eeted  with  enthusiasm.  Ever  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  Providence,  who  had  guided  him  thus  far  along  the  path  of  bis  Aonderful 
life,  had  an  impoilant  mission  for  him  to  fulfil  for  France,  and  that  Providence 
wonld  not  allow  him  to  fall  until  that  mission  was  accomplished,  he  did  not 
deem  it  necessary  to  adopt  any  special  measures  of  precaution  for  his  pei-sonal 
safety.  He  mingled  freely  with  the  citiaens,  entered  the  workshops  of  the 
artisans,  and  cai-efully  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  domestic,  social,  and 
sanitary  condition  of  the  working-classea  Hia  eye  seemed  to  sweep  Fi-anee 
with  an  imperial  glance.  Durbg  long  yeai's  of  exile  and  imprisonment,  Ije 
had  studied  minutely  the  geography  of  the  realm,  its  physical  stnicture,  its 
soil,  its  productions,  its  ftapabiHties,  and  the  impediments,  physical,  moral,  and 
political,  in  the  way  of  its  progress.    And  now  that  the  millions  had,  as  if 
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irifluencecl  by  a  supernatural  power,  placed  t!ie  realm  in  Lis  hands,  requesting 
liim,  in  the  entireness  of  their  confidence,  to  mould  it,  shape  it,  and  organize 
it  as  he  judged  to  be  best  for  them,  he  had  no  embaiTasaments  in  his  owu 
mind  to  encounter;  for  he  knew  exactly  what  to  do. 

The  Orleans  paity  was  still  a  formidable  power.  Louis  Philippe  was  a  man 
of  enoitnous  wealth ;  and  he  had  availed  himself  of  all  the  influence  which  his 
position  as  king  gave  him  to  increase  the  opulence  of  his  family.  Conscious 
of  the  uncei'tainty  of  the  tenure  by  wliich  he  held  bis  crown,  he  liad  invested 
lai^e  sums  in  foreign  lands  that  he  might  be  prepared  for  dethronement  and 
exile.  At  the  time  of  bis  'deposition,  his  property  in  France  was  estimated  at 
tbree  hundred  million  francs  (sixty  mUIion  dollars). 

This  vast  sum  of  money  enabled  bim,  through,  agents  scattered  all  over  the 
realm,  to  operate  energetically  against  the  new  government.  It  was  a  weapon 
of  fearful  power  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  a  conquered  but  still  active  and 
determined  foe.*  Under  these  circumstances,  the  president,  on  the  2!Jd  of 
January,  issued  two  decrees.    The  first  was  as  follows :  — 

"  The  President  of  the  Repttblio,  considering  that  all  the  goveraments  which 
have  succeeded  eaeh  other  have  judged  it  indispensable  to  oblige  the  family 
which  have  ceased  to  reign  to  sell  the  property,  movable  and  immovable, 
which  it  possessed  in  Franco ; 

"That  thus,  on  the  12th  of  January,  1816,  Louis  XVIIL  constrained  the 
members  of  the  family  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  ae'll  their  personal  prop- 
erty, without-  the  delay  of  six  months;  and  that,  on  the  10th  of  April,  1832, 
Louis  Philippe  did  the  same  in  respect  to  the  princes  of  the  elder  branch  of 
the  house  of  Bourbon;  t 

*  Louis  Blanc  has  ^ven  the  following  description  of  tlie  condition  of  France  under  the  reign 
of  Louis  Philippe,  the  ."money-king:"  "Whatever  may  have  been  the  baseness  of  Kome  under 
the  Ccesai's,  it  was  equalled  by  the  corruption  in  France  in  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe.  Nothing 
like  it  Iiad  been  witnessed  in  hiatorj.  The  thirst  for  gold  having  gained  posseseion  of  minds 
Agitated  by  impure  desires,  society  terminitted  by  sinking  into  a  bra tal' materialism.  Talent, 
energy,  eloquence,  genius,  Tirtue  itself,  were  devoted  to  no  other  end  bnt  the  araassiog  of  a  fortune. 
Eveiy  thing  was  brought  to  the  market;  suffiages  counted  by  crowns.  They  made,  as  in  a 
new  speeies  of  bazaar,  a  scalFoldiag  of  venal  consciences,  where  honor  was  bought  and  law  sold. 

"  This^arful  degradation  of  IFrance  was  not  the  work  of  a  day.  Since  1830,  the  formula  of 
seliishnoss  — '  e^-ery  one  by  himself  and  for  himself  —  had  been  adopted  by  tlie  sovereign  as  tlio 
maxim  of  States;  and  that  maxim,  alike  hideous  and  fatal,  had  become  the  ruling  principle  of 
eovernment.  It  ivns  the  device  of  Louis  Philippe,  a  prince  gifted  with  moderation,  knowledge, 
tolerance,  humanity,  bnt  sceptical,  destitute  of  either  nobility  of  heart  or  elevation  of  mind,  the 
most  experienced  corrupter  of  the  human  race  that  ever  appeared  on  earth  "  —  Louis  Blanc, 
Rivohlion  de  1848. 

t  "  A  severe  law,  alike  discreditable  to  the  sovereign  who  pioposed  it  and  the  Chamber 
which  adopted  it,  was  soon  after  brought  forward  in  Fionce.  Thia  was  one  banishing  tlie  ex-king, 
Charles  X,  his  descendants  and  their  relations,  forever  from  the  French  territory,  and  prohibiting 
them  from  acquiring  by  any  title,  onerous  or  gratnitons,  any  property,  or  to  enjoy  any  rent  or 
gratuity. 

"  Such  was  the  retiini,  when  he  had  the  power,  which  Ijouis  Philippe  made  to  Charles  X. 
for  the  generous  grant,  which,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  restored  their  whole  estates  in  fee- 
simple  lo  the  Orleans  family.  History  has  not  preserved  the  record  of  a  more  flagi-ant  und  <lis- 
graceful  act  of  iagiatitaSe."  —  Alison's  Eialory  of  Ew(^e,  vol.  vi.  p.  434. 
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"  Consiilciing  tiiat  similar  measures  ai'e  ever  essential  to  order  and  to  the 
public  interests;  that  to-day,  more  than  ever,  high  political  considerations 
iaipeviously  demand  the  diminution  of  the  influence  which  is  given  lo  the 
house  of  Orleans  by  the  possession  of  nearly  three  hundred  millions  of  landed 
estate  in  France ;  decrees, — 

"Article  1.  —  The  membera  of  tlie  family  of  Orleans,  their  husbands,  their 
wives,  their  descendants,  not  being  entitled  to  possess  any  personal  or  real 
estate  in  France,  will  be  required  to  sell  all  the  property  which  belongs  to 
them  throughout  the  extent  of  the  Republic." 

It  was  announced  that  this  property  was  to  be  sold  within  a  year  from  the 
date  of  the  decree;  and  that,  if  there  were  any  such  property  the  title  of 
which  was  disputed,  it  was  to  be  sold  within  a  year  from  the  time  in  which 
the  title  was  irrevocably  fixed  as  belonging  to  the  house  of  Orleans,  The 
price  of  the  sales  was  to  be  remitted  to  the  proprietora.* 

Louis  Philippe,  upon  his  accession  to  the  throne,  had  immediately  proposed 
a  decree,  banishing  forever,  from  the  territoiy  of  France,  Charles  X,,  his 
relations  and  tbelr  descendants,  and  prohibiting  them  from  holding  any 
property  or  to  enjoy  any  rent  or  annuity  in  France.  If  the  entire  sales  wei-e 
not  effected  within  six  months,  the  property  was  to  be  confiscated,  and 
reverted  to  the  government.  This  law  was  passed_  in  the  Chambers  by  a 
majority  of  two  liundred  and  ten  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-two,  but  was 
80  far  amended  as  to  allow  a  year  for  the  sale  of  the  effects. 

There  was  a  laige  portion  of  the  property  held  by  Louis  Philippe,  which, 
by  the  laws  of  France,  did  not  belong  to  him  personally,  but  to  the  crown. 
This  question  gave  nise  to  a  very  eager  and  protracted  controvei'sy.  There 
was  a  law  of  very  ancient  date,  that  the  private  possessions  of  a  prince,  upon 
his  accession-  to  the  throne,  became  vested  in  the  nation.  So  far  back  aa 
1590,  Henry  IV^  upon  receiving  the  crown,  endeavored,  by  letters-patent,  to 
prevent  the  union  of  his  private  possessions  with  the  national  domain :  but 
the  parliament  of  Paris,  claiming  the  property,  refused  to  register  the  letters; 
and  afterwards  Henry  IV.,  relinquishing  his  claim  and  revoking  his  letters, 
applauded  the  parliament  for  its  fidelity  to  duty. 

This  ancient  law  was  re-enforced  by  a  decree  of  Sept.  21, 1790,  by  a  decree 
of  Nov.  8,  1814,  and  agsuu  by  a  decree  of  Jan.  15,  1825.  Louis  Philippe, 
upon  ascending  the  throne,  endeavored  to  evade  this  fundamental  law  of  the 
realm  by  bequeathing  most  of  his  property,  reserving  to  himself  the  income, 
to  his  younger  children,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  oldest  son,  who,  as  heir  to  the 

•  MM.  Gailis  nnd  Gny,  commenting  upon  this  deci-ee,  say,  "It  is  important  hero  to  observe, 
that,  right  or  wfon;;,  the  house  of  Orleans  was  banished  from  France  by  law.  That,  pei'hnps, 
was  severe;  but  policy  required  it;  and  it  was  not  the  policy  of  yesterday,  but  a  policy  of  nearly 
forty  years'  standing,  which  to-day  struck  the  house  of  Orleans,  but  which  before  had  struck 
many  others.  In  1815,  it  was  the  family  of  Bonaparte  which  was  proaecibed;  in  1832,  it  was 
the  fiimily  of  Bonaparte,  and  at  the  same  time  the  elder  Liranch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  Loviis 
Napoleon  followed  iu  the  track  of  the  two  dynasties  wliieh  had  preceded  him.  The  u 
mbieh  he  adopted  against  the  sons  of  Louis  Philippe  had  been  taken  by  Louis  Philippe  a; 
him  and  his  property."  —  Hisloire  compHle  de  Napol^oa  IIL,  p.  449. 
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throne,  wotilil  inhei'tt  the  use  of  the  crown -property  and  whatever  possessions 
Ilia  father  continued  to  bokl.  This  aet  was  pronounced  to  be  illegal,  since  it 
■was  not  performed  until  after  Ite  was  recognized  as  king,  —  when  the  property- 
had  ceased  to  bo  liis  own,"  Louis  Philippe-  was,  however,  still  left  in  possession 
of  a  hundred  million  francs  (twenty  million  dollars)  to  sustain  his  rank  in  a 
foreign  land;  and  the  government  continued  to  pay  to  the  Duchess  of  Orleans 
the  annuity  which  bad  been  voted  her,  of  three  hundred  thousand  francs 
(sixty  thousand  dollarsj.f 

The  large  sum  of  money  ^ecui-ed  by  the  government  through  the  acquisi- 
tion of  this  property  was  immediately  devoted  to  objects  which  would  most 
speedily  bring  relief  to  the  suffering  people.  Ten  million  (two  million 
dollars)  were  distributed  to  societies  which  had  been  foiToed  for  "mutual 
assistance."  The  sam*  sura  was  appropriated  to  the  improvement  of  the 
lodgings  in  the  great  manuficturing  cities.  An  equal  sum  was  also  appropri- 
ated to  the  establishment  of  institutions  for  loans,  under  the  most  careful 
regulations.  Five  million  franca  were  set  apart  for  the  relief  of  tho 
superannuated,  of  good  chamcter,  who  through  misfortune  bad  become  iiu- 
poverished.  The  remainder  became  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  an  annual 
salary,  varying  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  fi^ncs  tO"  three  thousand  francs,  to 
those  soldiers,  privates  and  officei-a,  who,  for  meritorious  conduct,  bad  been 
constituted  membei-s  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

The  president  hin^elf,  with  no  fondiiess  for  luxurious  indulgence,  living 
frugally,  dressing  plainly,  apparently  had  but  one  ambition,  —  to  merit  well  of 
his  country  by  making  France  one  of  the  most  happy  and  honored  of  earthly 
realms.  He  possessed  to  a  remarkable  degi'ee  the  faculty  which  so  eminently 
distinguished  Napoleon  1^  —  of  being  able  to  gi'asp  the  most  comprehensive 
plans,  and  also  to  direct  the  minutest  details.  No  other  man  in  France  was 
more  intensely  occupied  than  he.  His  eye  was  everywhere.  His  mind 
guided  all  movements.  Silent,  pensive,  retiring,  yet  deeply  impressed  with 
the  grandeur  of  his  mission,  he  caused  all  France  soon  to  feel  the  impulse 
which  his  tireless  energies  were  diffusing  throughout  the  realm.  Probably 
never  before,  save,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  his  world-renowned  uncle,  was  there 
an  instance  of  a  whole  nation  being  so  suddenly  transformed  by  the  genius 
of  a  single  mind. 

So  wonderful  was  this  change,  so  immediately^  did  the  nation  become 
tranquillized  in  its  repose  upon  the  strong  government  which  bad  been  estab- 
lished, tliat,  on"  the  29th  of  January,  a  circular  was  addressed  by  order  of 
the  Prince  President,  through  M.  de  Persigny,  minister  of  the  interior,  to  tho 
prefects  of  all  the  departments  of  France,  containing  the  following  senti- 
ments.   After  stating  that  the  insuiTectionaiy  movements  which  buret  forth 

"  "The  ealai'y  of  Lonia  Philippe,  as  proposed  by  the  ministers,  was  18,5,S5,500  francs 
(83,707,100).  Tliia  was  thirty-seven  times  as  much  as  Napoleon  had  as  first  consal.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  private  property  of  the  king,  not  blended  with  the  property  of  the  crown, 
gave  him  an  incomp  of  two  million  five  bandrad  tiioaaand  francs  n  year  (five  hundred  thousand 
dollars).  He  had  also  four  million  franca  a  year  (eiglit  hundred  thousand  dollars)  from  lands 
and  forests;  making  a  grand  total  of  25,035,500  fraoca,  —  eciual  to  85,007,100,"  —  Laaia 
Blrmc,m.  149. 

t  Deuxiime  Dccret,  le  22  Janvier,  1852, 
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in  many  places  immediately  after  the  2d  of  December  littd  rendereil  it  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  the  most  rigorous  measures  to  secore  the  peace  of  the 
country  and  the  unrestricted  exercise  of  universal  sufege,  but  that  now  the 
govemment  was  so  established,  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  president  to 
exercise  great  lenity,  the  circular  added, — 

"  If  there  existed  among  the  insurgents  persuasive  anil  dangerouB  men 
from  whom  it  was  important  to  disembarrass  the  conntiy,  there  were  otiici's, 
unfortunate  workmen  or  inhabitants  of  the  fields,  who  were  dragged  into  the 
revolt  through  their  weakness  or  their  ignorance.  Is  it  not  sad  to  think  that 
these  poor  deluded  people,  who  have  been  only  the  instruments  in  the  lianti 
of- others  truly  culpable,  should  be  subjected  to  the  rigore  of  prolonged  u 
tentton,  and  that  their  families,  deprived  of  their  support,  should  languish  in 
misery  and  tears? 

"This  consideration  affects  the  Prince  President;  and  consequently  ho  has 
chained  me  to  transmit  to  you  the  necessary  powera  immediately  to  release 
from  prison  and  restore  to  their  families,  whatever  may  be  the  state  of  the 
proceedings  commenced  against  them,  all  those  arrested  whom  you  .jiirlgo 
to  have  been  deluded,  and  whose  liberation  will  not  prove  dangerous  to 
society." 

Tliis  circtdar  was  followed  by  the  appointment  of  commissionerfi  (MM. 
Banchart,  Canrobert,  and  Espinasse)  to  proceed  to  the  departments  wliere  in- 
suiTection  had  manifested  itself  with  extraordinary  powers,  not  to  punish 
the  guilty,  but,  so  far  as  the  public  safety  would  permit,  to  waive  t]ie  penalties 
of  the  law. 

The  simpfe  enunciation  of  the  decrees  which  followed  one  after  another, 
and  which  were  so  in  accordance  with  public  approval  as  to  be  easily  carried 
into  immediate  and  vigorous  operation,  would  occupy  more  space  than  our 
limits  would  allow.  The  cafes,  cabarets,  and  other  d rink ing-sli ops,  had  be- 
come very  extensively  places  of  demoralizing  resort.  In  France,  as  else- 
where, intemperance  was  found  to  be  the  mother  of  all  vices.  Large 
numbers  of  these  shops  were  promptly  closed ;  and  only  those  were  permitted 
to  remain  open  which  were  authorized  by  the  govemment,  and  they  were 
placed  imder  the  carefnl  surveillance  of  the  police. 

Onrthe  lf)th  of  December,  but  one  fortnight  after  the  coup  d^elat,  the 
president  issued  a  circular,  through  the  minister  of  the  interior,  to  the  prefects 
of  the  eighty-six  departments,  m-ging  them  to  exert  all  thtir  influence  to 
promote  the  more  sacred  observance  of  Sunday.  In  this  circular  it  is 
said, — 

"The  repose  of  Sunday  is  one  of  the  essential  bases  of  that  morality  which 
constitutes  the  force  and  the  consolation  of  a  nation.  In  contemplating  this 
subject  only  in  view  of  material  interests,  this  repose  is  necessary  for  the 
health  and  the  intelleetnal  development  of  the  working-classes.  The  man 
■who  labors  incessantly,  and  does  not  set  apart  any  day  for  the  accomplishment 
of  his  duties  and  the  improvement  of  his  mind,  sooner  or  later  becomes  a  prey 
to  materialism ;  and  the  sentiment  of  dignity  is  weakened  within  him, 
together  with  bis  physical  faculties. 
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"  Too  often,  moreover,  ihe  working-classes  wlio  are  subjected  .to  ]al)or  on 
Sunday  seek  to  indemnify  themselves  by  resting  npon  some  other  day  of  the 
Tveet, — a  fatal  habit,  which,  by  the  contempt  of  Uie  most  venerated  traditions, 
conducts  insenwbly  to  the  ruin  of  families  and  to  a  dissolute  life. 

"  The  government  does  not  pretend,  in  questions  of  this  nature,  to  impose 
any  sort  of  violence  upon  the  will  of  the  citizens.  Each  individual  remains 
free  to  obey  the  inspirations  of  his  conscience ;  but  the  State,  the  adminis- 
tration, the  commune,  can  present  the  example  of  respect  for  these  principles. 
It  is  in  this  sense,  and  under  these  limits,  that  I  think  it  necessary  to  addresp 
to  you  special  instructions. 

"  Consequently  I  invite  you  to  give  such  orders,  that  for  the  future,  so  far 
aB«t  depends  upon  authority,  public  work  shall  cease  on  the  Sabbath  and  on 
holydays.  You  will  be  careful,  that  hereafter,  when  any  enterprise  is  under- 
taken on  account  of  the  departments  and  the  communes,  there  shall  be  in- 
serted in  the  contract  a  formal  clause  which  shall  interdict  the  contraetora 
from  exacting  labor  on  the  Sabbath  and  the  holydays.  It  is  important  that 
the  provision  be  expressed  so  distinctly,  that  it  shall  not  be  a  vain  formula, 
and  susceptible  of  being  eluded.  In  fine,  so  far  as  those  municipal  regulations 
are  concerned,  destined  to  prohibit,  duiing  the  exei-cise  of  public  worship, 
gatherings  in  the  ale^hops,  songs,  and  other  exterior  demonstrations  which 
disturb  those  exercises,  yow  wUl  make  use,  with  sage  prudence  and  enlight- 
ened zed,  of  your  influence  to  diminish  as  much  as  possible  those  grievous 
scandals  which  are  too  often  witnessed." 

On  the  21st  of  March,  the  "Moniteur" -contained  the  following  decree, 
which  will  explain  itself:  — 

"The  Pi'csident  of  the  Republic,  considering  that  the  number  of  tJie 
members  of  the  parochial  clei'gy  of  Paris  does  not  permit  them  to  conduct 
all  the  dead  to  the  cemetery,  and  tliat  thus  manyfamilies,  and  especially  those 
who  are  indigent,  are  deprived  of  the  last  prayers  of  the  Church  ; 

"  Considering  that  it  is  important  promptly  to  remedy  such  a  state  of 
things  in  a  manner  conformed  to  Christian  charity ;  decrees,  — 

"Art.  1.  —  There  shaU  be  attached  to  each  of  the  three  chapels  of  the 
Trinity,  St.  Ambrose,  and  St.  James,  in  Paris,  two  vicars,  who,  under  the  title 
of  Almoners  of  Last  Prayers,  sha)!  be  specially  and  exclusively  chained  in 
the  cemeteries  of  the  north,  of  the  south,  and  of  the  east,  near  which  they  shall 
reside,  to  receive  gi'atuitously,  whenever  the  request  shall  be  made,  the  bodies 
which  ore  not  accompanied  by  the  clergy ;  to  conduct  them  to  the  tomb ; 
and  to  recite  over  them  the  last  prayers  of  the  Church. 

"  Art.  2.  —  The  salary  of  these  almoners  shall  be  fixed  at  twelve  hundred 
francs." 

On  the  31st  of  December,  a  decree  was  issued  containing  the  followiug 
ann  onnceraent ;  — 

"  The  President  of  the  Republic,  considering  that  the  French  Republic, 
with    its  new  form  sanctioned  by   the   sufirages  of  the  people,  can  adopt 
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without  umbi-age  the  souvenirs  of  the  Empire  and  the  signs  which  recall 
its  glory ; 

"  Considering  that  the  national  flag  onght  no  longer  to  be  deprivccl  of  that 
renowned  emblem  which  conducted  our  soldiers  to  the  field  of  hoiior  in  it 
hundred  battles ;  decrees,  — 

"Art,  1.  — The  French  eagle  is  re-established  on  the  flfig  of  the  array. 

"Art.  2.  —  It  is  also  re-established  on  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor." 

The  most  dangerous  foes  that  the  government  had  to  fear  were  the  slim- 
ders  and  the  falsehoods  uttered  by  the  press.  In  all  landsj  even  where  the 
press  ia  most  iree,  it  is  still  under  a  certain  degi-ee  of  restraint ;  and  its  con- 
ductors are  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment  for  gross  libels  upon  individu- 
ate. To  ruin  an  honest  man  by  maliciously  proclaiming  him  a  knave  is  a 
great  individual  wrong ;  and  it  cannot  be  tolerated  under  the  plea  of  the 
freedom  of  the  press. 

The  French  Government  assumed  the  position  that  the  government  itself 
was  entitled  to  be  regai-ded  as  an  individual,  whose  reputation  was  of  infi- 
nitely more  consequence  than  that  of  any  private  person  whatever.  It  wns 
assumed  that  a  just  freedom  of  the  press  did  not  imply  that  that  press  could, 
without  fear  of  punishment,  forge  any  falsehoods  it  pleases ;  could  nccuse 
the  government  of  robbing  the  national  bank,  of  issaing  outrageous  decrees, 
of  employing  assassins,  of  seeking  to  provoke  insurrection  from  the  love  of 
slaughter,  and  of  striving  to  inaugurate  foreign  wars  to  engross  the  attention 
of  a  people  wliom  it  was  seeting  to  enslai-e.  The  millions  of  Franco  were  a 
simple  ]ieople.  The  coalesced  enemies  of  the  government,  though  few  in 
numbers,  had  the  pens  of  mapy  very  unscrupulous  and  spirited  writers  at  their 
disposal ;  and  they  had  any  amount  of  wealth  at  their  command  to  circulate 
hostile  pamphlets  and  journals.  They  could,  without  difficulty,  fiood  all 
Fcance  with  the  most  atrocious  calumnies,  creating  univei-sal  anxiety  r,nd 
fear  and  despair.  To  say  that  the  freedom  of  the  press  is  of  so  sacrod  a 
character,  that  the  government  had  no  light  to  check  these  outrages  by  foi'uis 
of  law,  is  simply  to  say  that  the  goveniment  should  have  abandoned  the 
attempt  to  rescue  France  from  anarchy,  and  should  have  retired  from  the 
field  vanquished.  It  does  not  follow,  that,  because  an  unbridled  press  can  in 
some  lands  better  be  tolerated  than  in  those  lands  attempt  the  gi-eater 
evil  of  a  censorship,  therefore  this  must  be  the  case  in  all  lands  and  under 
all  circumstances.  France,  in  the  peculiar  situation  in  which  it  was  then 
placed, — just  emer^ng  from  a  sea  of  revolutions,  with  inibittered  and  despe]'- 
ate  parties  at  home,  and  sun-ounded  with  monarchies  in  heait  hostile  at 
seeing  the  heir  of  the  great  emperor  whom  they  had  combined  to  destroy 
placed  in  power,  —  could  not  leave  itself  to  be  assailed  by  the  calumnies  of 
its  foes  at  their  pleasure. 

Fven  in  the  United  States,  whei'e  the  freedom  of  the  press  is  as  unchecked 
as  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  it  was  found  necessaiy,  during  our  civil  war,  to 
impose  restrictions  upon  that  press,  as  stringent  as  any  which  the  government 
in  France  had  adopted.  The  great  strife  in  all  time  has  been  that  between 
power  and  liberty.    We  must  have  power,  to  secure  the  public  siifety;  we 
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must  have  liberty,  to  secure  individual  progi'ess,  Jnst  where  to  draw  the 
dividing-line  must  ever  be  a  difficult  question  to  decide;  and  thia  line  muat 
vary  in  accordance  with  the  varying  vicissitudes  of  nations.  A  rigid  cenaoi'- 
ship  of  the  press  was  established  in  France,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  preai- 
deat,  his  mioistei-s,  t!ie  Council  of  State,  the  Senate,  and  the  Le^slative  Corps. 
The  people  of  Franco,  —  and  they  surely  are  the  beat  judges  of  their  own 
wants,  —  with  great  unanimity,  gave  their  assent  to  this  measure  as  essential 
to  the  safety  of  the  nation.  It  was  simply  the  adoption  of  the  principle,  that 
the  press  which  forges  falsehood  ag^nst  the  government  is  guilty  of  as  gi'eat 
a  crime  as  when  it  libels  an  individual  It  is  pei-ilous  to  trammel  the  press ; 
but  thei-e  have  been  seasons  in  the  life  of  most  enlightened  nations  when  it 
has  been  found  needful  to  place  over  it  a  vigilant  guard.* 

Early  in  February,  the  members  of  the  LegLslative  Corps  were  chosen.  The 
same  unanimity  was  manifested  on  this  occasion  as  at  the  previous  elections. 
The  government  candidates  were  successful,  almost  without  exception.  The 
ceremony  of  the  installation  of  the  members  took  place  at  the  Tuileries,  in  the 
saloon  of  the  marshals,  on  the  29th  of  March.  Th'e  grandeur  of  the  event 
excited  all  Paris.  It  is  said  that  two  hundi-ed  thousand  men  thi-onged  the 
CaiTousel,  the  quay,  the  terrace  on  the  bank  of  the  rivei',  the  Place  Louis  XV. ; 
indeed,  the  whole  space  from  the  £lys^e  to  the  Tuileries.  There  wei'e 
present  in  the  spacious  saloon  of  the  palace  the  elite  of  France  and  of  Europe, 
the  members  of  the  diplomatic  coips,  of  the  Coundl  of  State,  of  the  Senate, 
of  the  Legislative  Corps,  and  other  high  functionaiies.  In  the  address  of  the 
president,  he  gave  utterance  to  the  following  sentiments ;  — r 

"JIessieues  les  Senateues,  Messieues  les  DipuTjSs,  —  Tlie  dictator- 
ship which  the  people  bad  confided  to  me  ceases  to-day.  Affairs  will  now 
resume  their  regular  course.  It  is  with  real  satisfaction  that  I  here  announce, 
that  the  constitution  now  goes  into  operation ;  for  it  has  been  my  constant 
desii-e,  not  only  to  re-establish  order,  but  to  render  it  durable  by  confenlng 
upon  France  institutions  appropriate  to  her  wants. 

"But  a  few  months  ago,  you  reraembei-,  the  more  I  endeavored  to  confine 
myself  within  the  narrow  limits  of  my  privileges,  the  stronger  was  the  attempt 
to  make  those  limits  more  nairow  in  oi'der  to  deprive  me  of  movement  and 
action.  Often  discouraged,  —  I  confess  it,  —  I  had  thooght  of  abandoning  a 
power  thus  disputed :  that  which  restrained  me  was,  that  I  could  see  nothing 
to  8iicc«ed  me  but  anai-ehy.  Everywhei-e,  indeed,  passions  were  excited,,  eager 
to  destroy,  but  powerless  to  l.ay  the  foundations  of  any  thing. 

•  "In  the  EmperorTfBpoIeon'a  last  letter  to  his  son,  written  upon  his  djing-bed  ot  St.  Helena, 
he  sajE, '  Mj  eon  will  be  obligeil  to  allow  the  liberty  of  the  press.  This  is  a  necessity  in  the  pres- 
ent day.  In  oiilor  to  govern,  it  Is  not  necessary  to  purine  n  more  or  less  perfect  chcorj,  but  to 
build  with  the  materials  which  are  nnder  one's  handa ;  to  submit  to  necessities,  and  profit  by  thom. 
The  liberty  of  the  press  ought  to  become,  in  tlie  husds  of  the  government,  a  powerful  auxiliary  in 
diffijsiag  through  all  the  most  distant  corners  of  the  empire  sound  doctrines  and  good  principles. 
To  leave  it  to  itself  would  be  to  fall  asleep  upon  tho  brinit  of  a  danger.  On  the  concluaion  of  a 
general  peace,  I  would  Imro  institnteil  a  directory  of  the  press  coin[>osed  of  the  ablest  men  of  the 
country ;  and.  I  would  have  diifiiseil  even  to  the  most  distant  hamlet  my  ideas  and  my  ioten- 
tions.' "  —  .dHufl's  Life  of  Napdem  I.,  toL  ii.  p.  639. 
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"But  when  —  thanks  to  the  co-operation  of  a  few  courageous  men,  tlisinka 
particularly  to  the  energetic  attitude  of  the  army  —  all  these  penis  were  dis- 
sipated in  a  few  hours,  my  first  care  was  to  demand  of  the  people  instituHom.* 
For  a  long  time,  society  has  resembled  a  pyramid  which  has  been  overturned, 
and  which  they  have  wished  to  make  stand  upon  its  apes.  I  have  replaced  it 
upon  its  base.  Universal  suffrage,  the  only  source  of  right  in  such  conjunc- 
tures, was  immediately  re-established ;  authority  regsuned  its  ascendency;  in 
fine,  France  adopting  the  principal  pi-ovisions  of  tbe  constitution  which  I  sub- 
mitted to  it,  I  was  enabled  to  create  political  bodies  whose  influence  and  con- 
sideration will  he  great  in  proportion  to  the  wisdom  with  which  their  functiona 
are  exercised. 

"Among  political  institutions,  those  only  can  have  permanency  which  fix  in 
an  equitable  manner  the  limits  ivithin  which  each  power  is  to  confine  itself. 
There  is  no  other  way  to  arnve  at  a  useful  and  beneficent  application  of 
liberty.     Examples  of  this  are  not  far  from  ns. 

"Why,  in  1S14,  has  one  seen  with  satisfaction,  in  spite  of  our  reverses,  the 
parliamentary  j-e'p'ime  inaugurated?  It  is  because  the  emperor  —  let  us  not 
fear  to  avow  it — had  been,  in  consequence  of  the  war,  constrained  to  an 
exercise  of  power  too  absolute. 

"  Why,  on  the  contrary,  in  1851,  did  France  applaud  at  the  fall  of  that  same 
parliamentary  regime  ?  It  was  because  the  Chambers  had  abused  the  influence 
wMch  had  been  given  to  them;  and,  wishing  to  mle  unrestrained,  they 
compromised  the  general  equilibrium. 

"  In  fine,  why  is  not  France  a^tated  in  view  of  the  i-estrietions  now  imposed 
upon  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  upon  individual  liljerty?  It  is  because  the 
one  had  degenerated  into  license;  and  that  the  other,  instead  of  being  the 
orderly  exercise  of  the  right  of  each  one,  had  by  odious  excesses  menaced 
the  rights  of  all. 

"This  extreme  danger,  for  democracies  particularly,  of  seeing  institutions 
badly  defined  sacriSeing,  by  turns,  power  or  liberty,  was  perfectly  appreciated 
by  our  fathers  a  half-century  ago,  when,  emer^ng  from  revolutionary  torment, 
and  after  the  vEun  essay  of  every  kind  of  regimes,  they  proclaimed  the  consti- 
tution of  the  year  8,  which  has  served  for  tbe  model  of  that  of  1852. 

"Undoubtedly,  these  do  not  sanction  all  the  liberties,  to  the  abuses  even 
of  which  we  were  habituated;  bat  tbey  do  sanction  much  that  is  real.  The 
day  after  revolutions,  the  first  of  guaranties  for  a  people  does  not  consist  in 
the  free  use  <?f  the  tribune  and  of  the  press  :  it  is  in  the  right  to  choose  the 
government  which  is  suited  to  it.  N'ow,  the  French  nation  has  given,  perhaps 
for  the  first  time,  to  the  world,  the  imposing  spectacle  of  a  great  people 
voting,  in  entire  freedom,  its  form  of  government. 

"Thus  the  chief  of  the  State  whom  you  have  before  you  is  ti-uly  tbe 
expression  of  tbe  popular  will.  And  before  me  what  do  I  see?  Two  Cham- 
bers,—  the  one  elected  in  virtue  of  the  most  liberal  law  which  exists  in  the 

•  "Les  homines  sont  ttop  impnisaants  ponr  assurer  Tavenir 
destinees  des  nations"  ("  Man  is  too  poiverkfis  lo  insure  the  fu 
the  destinies  of  nations").  — J^o/ttrfeon  I. 
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world;  the  other  appointecl  hy  me,  it  is  true,  but  also  inilepondeiit,  because 
it  is  ivremov-able. 

"Around  me  you  observe  men  of  patriotism,  of  recognized  merit,  always 
ready  to  suppoit  me  with  their  counsels,  and  to  enlighten  me  upon  the  wants 
of  the  country. 

"This  constitution,  which  to-day  is  to  bo  put  in  practice,  is  not,  then,  the 
work  of  a  vain  theory,  or  of  despotism  :  it  is  the  creation  of  experience  and 
of  reason.  You  will  aid  me,  gentlemen,  in  consolidating  it,  in  extending  it, 
in  improving  it. 

"  I  shall  make  known  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  Legislative  Corps  the  state 
of  the  Republic.  They  will  see  that  everywhere  confidence  has  been  re- 
established ;  that  everywhere  industiy  halfe  i-evived ;  and  that,  for  the  firat  time 
after  a  gi-eat  political  change,  the  public  fortune  has  increased,  instead  of 
diminished. 

"For  four  months,  my  government  has  been  able  to  encoiirage  many  useful 
enterprises,  to  recompense  many  services,  to  alleviate  many  soitows,  to  elevate 
even  the  position  of  the  greater  part  of  the  principal  ftmctionaries ;  and  all 
without  increasing  the  imposts,  or  deranging  the  provisions  of  the  budget, 
which  we  are  happy  to  present  to  yon  balanced. 

"  Such  fects,  and  the  attitude  of  Europe,  which  has  received  with  satisfac- 
tion the  changes  which  have  taken  place,  give  lis  a  just  hope  for  security  in 
the  future;  for,  if  peace  is  guaranteed  at  home,  it  is  equally  so  abroad. 
Foreign  powers  respect  our  independence;  and  we  have  every  motive  for 
preserving  with  them  the  most  amicable  relations.  So  long  as  the  honor  of 
Finance  shall  not  be  imperilled,  the  duty  of  the  goverament  will  be  carefully 
to  avoid  eveiy  cause  of  perturbation  in  Europe,  and  to  devote  all  our  efforts 
to  our  own  interior  ameliorations,  which  can  alone  secure  competence  for  the 
laboring-classes,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  countiy. 

"  And  now,  gentlemen,  at  this  moment  in  which  you  associate  yourselves 
patriotically  in  my  label's,  I  wish  to  t«ll  you  frankly  what  will  be  my  conduct. 
In  seeing  me  re-establish  the  institutions  and  the  souvenirs  of  the  empire, 
it  has  often  been  said  that  I  wish  to  re-establish  the  empire  itself.  If  such 
weremy  constant  desire,  that  transformation  wonld  have  been  accomplished  a 
long  time  ago.    Neither  the  means  nor  the  occasion  were  wanting  to  me. 

"Thus,  in  1848,  when  six  million  suffrages  elected  me,  in  spite  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  I  was  not  ignorant  that  the  simple  refusal  to  acquiesce 
in  the  constitution  would  give  me  the  throne ;  but  an  elevation  which  wonld 
necessarily  introduce  gi-ave  disorders  could  not  seduce  me. 

"  On  the  13th  of  June,  1849,  it  had  been  equally  easy  for  me  to  change  the 
foim  of  government.     I  did  not  wish  to  do  it. 

"In  fine,  on  the  2d  of  December,  if  peraonal  considerations  had  outweighed 
the  important  interests  of  the  countiy,  I  should  then  have  demanded  of  the 
people,  who  wonld  not  have  refused  me,  a  pompous  title.  I  am  content  with 
that  which  I  have. 

"  When,  then,  I  take  examples  from  the  consulate  and  the  empire,  it  is 
because  there  especially  I  find  them  impressed  with  nationality  and  grandeur, 
Jlesoh-ed  to-day,  as  heretofore,  to  do  every,  thing  for  France,  nothing  for 
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myself  I  shall  not  accept  of  any  modification  of  tlic  present  state  of  things 
unless  I  am  constrained  to  it  by  evident  necessity.  Whence  can  that  neces- 
sity arise?  Only  from  the  conduct  of  parties.  If  they  submit,  there  will  be 
no  change :  but  i^  by  theu'  senseless  intrigues,  they  seek  to  sap  the  founda- 
tions of  my  goverament;  if,  in  their  blindness,  they  deny  the  legitimacy  of 
the  result  of  popalar  electioD ;  if,  in  fine,  they  continue  incessantly,  by  their 
attacks,  to  put  in  question  the  futui-e  of  the  country,  —  then,  but  only  then,  it 
will  be  reasonahle  to  demand  of  the  people,  in  the  name  of  the  repose  of 
•France,  a  new  title,  which  shall  fix  irrevocably  upon  my  head  the  power 
with  which  the  people  have  invested  me. 

"But  let  us  not  occupy  ourselves  in  advance  with  difficulties  which  are  but 
little  probable.  Let  us  preserve  thV  Republic.  It  menaces  no  one.  It  can 
inspii-e  all  wirii  confidence.  Under  its  bannej-,  I  wish  to  inaugurate  anew  an 
era  of  oblivion  and  of  concUiation  ;  and  I  call,  without  distinction,  upon  all 
those  who  wish  frankly  to  co-02>erate  with  me  for  the  public  good. 

"  Providence,  which,  until  the  present  moment,  has  so  visibly  blessed  my 
efibi'ts,  will  not  leave  ita  work  unachieved ;  it  will  animate  us  with  all  its  own 
inspirations ;  it  will  give  us  the  wisdom  and  the  force  necessary  to  consolidate 
an  order  of  things  which  will  assure  the  happiness  of  our  country  and  the 
repose  of  Europe." 

The  Socialists  and  extreme  Democrats,  watched  by  the  ]iolice,  and  unable 
to  operate  in  France  through  their  secret  societies,  or  to  scatter  their  publica- 
tions, or  to  harangue  the  multitude,  established  their  headquarters  in  London 
and  Brussels.  They  formed  a  "Revolutionary  League"  of  their  partisans 
from  aJi  nations,  and  sent  their  agents  throughout  Europe  and  America  to 
gather  funds.  They  wrote  book',  distributed  pamphlets,  made  speeches,  and 
with  great  energy,  and  often  with  very  considerable  ability,  pushed  their 
measures  to  oveitam  by  revolution  all  the  existing  goverDments  of  Europe. 
They  were  generally  rash  and  impassioned  men,  of  much  physical  vigor  and 
mental  activity.  In  their  gatherings,  they  had  refugees  from  all  countries. 
The  evils  of  which  they  complained  were  many  and  very  gi'ciit.  They  were 
united  to  destroy,  but  not  to  build  up.  Some  wei'e  Communists,  some  So- 
cialists, some  Republicans,  some  Democrats,  some  Atheists,  who  would  make 
war  upon  eveiy  e'^isting  institution.  They  were  united  onlj'  in  the  desire 
to  ovei^hi'ow  the  governipents.  Then  would  come  the  battle  among  them- 
selves as  to  the  institutions  which  should  rise  upon  the  ruins.* 

*  Joseph  Manzini,  tlie  ex-dictator  of  the  Bomoii  EcpuWio,  issnod  an  address  to  the  Comites 
Fropagimdists  throughout  the  Continent.    It  vies  dated  London,  March,  1852.    He  writes,  — 

"  What  onght  to  bo  to-day  the  word  'bf  order,  the  cry  for  tho  rniljing  of  parties  1  The  re- 
sponse is  very  siinple.  It  is  all  in  one  word, '  action,'  —  action,  —  one,  Enropean,  incessant,  logitfll 
bold,  of  all,  everywhere.  The  talkers  hnro  kist  Trance.  They  will  lose  Europe  if  a  sacred 
re-action  does  not  operate  against  tbem  in  the  boEom  of  the  pmiy.  By  force  of  talking  of  tlie 
future,  we  have  abandoned  the  present  to  the  first-comer.  By  force  of  substituting  eaih  lus 
little  sect,  his  little  system,  his  little  organization  of  humanity,  for  the  grand  rehgijn  of  democ 
racy,  for  the  common  faith,  for  tlie  Hssociation  of  forces  to  conqner  the  earth,  we  have  ihron  a 
disorganization  into  the  ranks.  The  hour  baa  come  for  speaking  tlie  truth,  pure  and  ckar  to 
onr  Iriends.    They  have  done  all  the  injury  possible  to  the  most  noble  of  cauees     I  accuse  the 
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The  govemnient  wLich  had  betn  established  in  Franeo  by  nearly  seven 
and  a  half  million  votes  out  of  about  eight  million  was  truly  the  people's 
government.  It  was  their  creation.  They  rallied  around  it  with  enthu- 
fiiasm.  There  was,  probably,  never  a  more  truly  popular  government  upon 
the  globe.  The  action  of  the  government  was  the  action  of  the  people;  for 
its  officers  were  the  ministers  of  the  people,  executing  their  will.  It  was  the 
voice  of  the  people,  of  these  seven  and  a  half  million  voters,  which  said 
that  these  agitatora  should  not  bo  permitted  to  attempt  to  undermine  and 
tumble  into  rains  institutions  which  had  before  been  tried,  which  the  people 
had  now  deliberately  re-established,  and  upon  which  .they  believed  that  the 
best  interests  of  France  were  dependent.  Thus  the  Jacobinical  spirit,  in  ail 
its  phases,  was  shorn  of  its  power. 

The  Count  de  Cliarabord,  the  heir  of  the  Bourbon  throne,  renowned  only 
through  the  romantic  career  of  his  unhappy  mother  the  Duchess  de  Eerri, 
bail  now  grown  to  manhood.  His  partisans  were  few;  but  they  were  con- 
spicuous in  rank,  in  influence  with  foreign  courts,  and  wei-e  generally  wealthy. 
It  was  the  earnest  desire  of  the  president  to  rally  around  him  men  of  what- 
ever party,'who  would  accept  the  sitaation  of  affairs,  and  honestly,  co-op  crate 
with  him  in  promoting  the  welfai-e  of  France.  The  Count  de  Chambord  and 
his  immediate  advisers  were  apprehensive  that  this  might  be  accomplished, 
and  that  the  aristocratic  membera  of  the  old  Bourbon  party  might  be  tempted 
to  lend  their  support  to  the  republican  principles  upheld  by  Louis  Napoleon. 
They  therefore  held  a  conference  at  the  court  of  the  count,  in  "Wiesbaden, 
and  issued  a  circular  enjoining  it  upon  the  members  of  the  Le^timist  party 
not  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  tlie  Republic,  not  to  accept  any  office 
under  it,  and  not  in  any  way  to  lend  it  their  countenance.* 

Tliia  circular,  which  contained  many  severe  and  false  reflections  upon  the 
govemment,  was  not  permitted  to  be  distributed  in  France.  It  was  published 
extensiveiy  abroad;  and  its  contents  were,  of  course,  generally  well  kaowu.t 
Many,  however,  of  the  Legitimist  party,  disregarded  its  unpatriotic  appeal, 
and  not  only  accepted  but  solicited  places  in  the  Legislative  Coi'ps  and  other 
impoitant  official  positions.  This  pai'ty  had  comparatively  few  adherents  in 
France;  and  the  number  was  continually  diminishing.  Several  of  the  north- 
ern courts  manifested  a  kindly  sympathy  in  its  claims,  bat  gave  no  indications 

Socialists,  lie  cliiefs  particularly,  of  having  ftlsified,  mutilated,  contracted,  the  grand  tliou  ht  in 
imprisoning  it  in  nbsolnte  ejsiema ;  which  nsnrp  at  the  same  time  the  liberty  of  the  inl  vi  Inal 
the  BOvcreignty  of  the.counlry,  the  continuity  of  progress,  our  law  fbr  all; "  and  ao  on  thrtugh 
ft  long  document  of  recriminationa. 

*  In  a  letter  from  M.  Fernand  de  la  !Fcrrotinajs,  one  of  the  moet  intiniftle  Lonfldcnta  of  the 
Count  de  Chambord,  and  his  private  secretary,  wliich  letter  was  dated  Frorhilorff  19tli  Jlftv 
1852,  in  commenting  upon  Ihe  manifesto  of  the  prince,  who  wis  stjlcj  by  hia  pafti  ans  King 
Henry  v.,  it  is  written,— 

"  The  principle  of  legitimacy,  hy  iB  fixity,  can  alone  restore  to  France  the  guaranties  which 
it  has  lost.  My  lord  demands,  therefore,  of  hia  friends,  that  Ijiey  sbui  Id  let  alone  the  present 
govemment  (cMaisser  k  i;cvvcr«aiient  aeiiid),  and  aid  him  to  prepare  for  tlmt  grand  and  power- 
flil  union  of  the  monarehical  parties  which  can  alone  give  na  hopes  for  the  fnturc." 

Thia  letter  is  given  in  full  by  MM.  Gallix  and  Guy,  p.  531, 

t  Le  Manifest  de  Wiesbaden. 
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of  a  disposition  again  to  combine  thcLr  armies  to  force  tlie  Bourbons  upon 
France. 

The  Orleaiiists  t4»ok  a  very  different  course,  and  one  far  more  sagacious,  if 
not  more  honorable,  than  that  which  was  enforced  upon  the  Legitimists. 
Orleanisra  was  perhaps  an  improvement  upon  Bourbonism  :  it  was  oertMuly 
more  modern,  more  in  sympathy  with  the  limes.  It  rejected  the  doctrine  of 
le^timacy,  of  divine  right  to  the  crown,  and  based  its  authority  upoii  the 
votes  of  one  or  two  lumdred  inflliential  meo.  For  fifteen  years,  all  the 
offices  of  emolument  and  honor  in  France  had  been  at  its  disposal.  Thus 
its  leaders  were  accustomed  to  power,  and  generally  possessed  lai^e  wealth. 
The  revolution  had  driven  most  of  them  fi'om  their  seats ;  and  it  is  natural 
that  they  should  have  been  anxious  to  regain  their  posts  of  honor  and  cmoln- 
ment.  They  decided  to  reflect  the  colors  and  to  spealt  the  language  of  the 
Republic,  —  to  accept  the  situation  of  affaira  as  a  temporary  reality.  They 
would  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  grasp  all  the  important  offices  which  they 
could  obtain,  and  then  watch  their  opportunity.  The  British  Govei-nment 
was  in  cordial  sympathy  with  Louis  Philippe.  He  had  purchased  its  favor 
by  many  acts  of  submission.  Conscience-troubled,  it  feared  that  Waterloo 
might  be  avenged.  England  was  flooded  with  rumors  of  the  design  of  Louis 
Napoleon  to  land  an  ai-my  of  five  hundred  thousand  men  upon  her  shores, 
and  to  enact  in  tlie  sti'eets  of  London  the  drama  which  British  troops  had 
performed  in  the  streets  of  Pai'is.  The  alarm  was  great,  and  the  whole  popu- 
lation was  gallantly  rashingto  arms.  Thus  the  general  feeling  in  the  British 
court  and  through  the  nation  was  hostile  to  Louis  Napoleon,  and  favorable  to 
Louis  Philippe. 

To  a  considerable  degree,  the  same  feeling  existed  in  Belgium.  The  first 
wife  of  King  Leopold  was  the  lamented  Princess  Charlotte,  only  child  of 
George  IV.  As  a  second  wife,  he  had  married  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Louis  Philippe.  His  sympathies  could  not  but  have  been  with  the  expelletl 
dynasty.*  The  moral  support  thus  afforded  by  the  courts  of  England  and 
Belgium  was  of  much  value  to  the  Orieauists.  They  were  sanguine  in  their 
hopes,  that  by  gracefully  yielding  for  a  time  to  the  Republic  as  a  deplorable 
necessity,  and  by  getting  possession  of  all  the  offices  in  their  power,  they 
could  gradaally  undermine  the  presidential  chair,  and  replace  the  Orleans 
throne. 

There  were  several  journals  in  Belgium  which  opened  their  batteries  with 

*  "As  to  King  Leopold,  lie  is  aon-iii-laiv  of  Louis  Piiilippc,  bfothci'-iii-laiv  of  the  prinees  of 
Orleans.  His  tenderness  foi'  them  is  esplained  by  tlie  des  of  relationship.  Therefore,  tliat  he 
should  receive  in  his  ehiiteau  at  Laken,  with  great  cordiality,  the  Dake  de  Montpeosier  and  the 
Prince  de  Joinville,  that  he  gives  at  Wiesbatien  a  rendeavous  for  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  afibrds 
no  occBsion  for  reproach.  Still  more,  that  he  admits  to  the  court  of  Bmasela  Messrs.  Creton, 
Changarnier,  Lamoridfere,  ihree  persona  well  known  foe  their  intense  hostility  lo  Louis  Napoleon ; 
that  he  afffects  to  treat  them  with  lie  most  marked  distinction,  —  may  be  regarded  bnt  as  natural 
sympathy  for  the  friends  of  his  family :  but  to  permit  the  B  1  '  p  lo  attack  with  impunity 
tie  goTernment  of  tlie  2d  December ;  to  leave  it  lo  hurl  ns  It  pon  th  brow  of  the  elect  of 
Fmnce,  —  there  was  in  Ihia  undeniably  that  which  could  not  be  explain  d  by  the  necessities  of 
good-breeding,  by  tiie  conventionalities  of  society.  Th  e  was  h  e  a  entire  forgeffulnesa 
of  the  respect  dae  to  each  other  Irom  the  chiefs  of  nations.  — MM  G  U     t  Gay,  p.  537. 
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tbu  greatest  A  igor  upon  Louis  Napoleon,  The  property  of  tlio  '  Orleans 
family  was  still  over  twenty  millions  of  dollars ;  and  tbere  were  so  many  of 
the  wealthy  and  the  poweiful,  all  over  Em-ope,  personaDy  interested  in  their 
restoration,  that  any  needful  amount  of  money  eonld  be  raised  to  secui-e  the 
advocacy  of  their  claims.  These  Belgian  journals,  the  "Independence,"  the 
" Observateur,"  the  "Nation,"  and  the  "Bulletin  Fran^aLs,"  availed  them- 
selves of  all  the  weapons  known  in  political  warfare  to  concentrate  the  coq- 
tempt  of  Europe  upon  the  government  of  universal  suffi'age  in  France,*  and 
especially  upon  the  sovereign  of  popular  choice.  So  successful  were  they  for 
a  time  in  their  gross  misrepresentations,  tbat-even  the  Democratic  press  of 
America  joined  in  the  bue  and  ay. 

Two  of  these  journals,  the  "  Inde^  en  IcncL  ind  the  'jDimii  neie 
government  organs,  and  were  lecosaized  as  such  it  that  e[  oi,li  by  the 
Belgian  cabinet.  One  of  the  joniuih,  the  "BuUetm  Fi'mij'us,  wis  editel 
by  two  distinguished  Orleanis'ts  fiom  Pans 

The  English  press  was  almost  equally  demoted  to  the  mteiesta  of  the 
Oi'leans  family,  and  was  engaged  with  equal  ardor  in  a  Witerloo  cimpaign 
against  the  nephew  of  the  emperoi  Thete  assaults  ^ere  continued,  month 
after  month  and  year  after  yeni,  with  zeal  which  never  ibtted  Seldom 
has  a  man  been  exposed  to  a  ii  arliie  so  deidlj  Theie  is  something  truly 
dreadful  in  the  idea  that  one  man,  while  plicel.  m  t  ■iitmtioa  so  ccnspicuous) 
that  almost  every  word  he'utters  anl  e\eij  action  he  peifcims  aie  open  to 
the  world,  should  be  exposed  to, the  scrutiny  of  enemies  who  cm  command 
millions  of  money,  who  have  the  sympathies  of  most  of  the  coarts  and 
aiTstoer.acies  of  Europe,  and  who  aie  stimulated,  by  e\ery  consideration  of 
peraonal  interest,  to  strain  every  neive  of  tndea\or,  ind  to  leioit  to  any 
measures,  however  unserupulous,  to  rfiin  his  chntactei  Tht,  e  efloi-fiweie 
not  in  vain.  The  general  imptession  long  pievailed  among  the  masses  it 
least  in  England  and  America,  that  the  sinereign  of  France,  chosen  by  se^en 
and  a  half  million  voters,  was  one  of  the  woist  ind  the  weikest  of  menf 
Such  was  the  ordeal  through  which  Louis  Napoleon  wts  doome  1  to  piss 
Sublimely  has  he  endured  it ;  mignificentlj  his  he  come  offthe  mUoi 

The  vigilance  of  the  government  [levented  these  hi  els  liom  being  piintel 
or  circulated  in  France.  The  piesident  iird  his  ministers  conseciated  ill 
their  resources  to  the  consolidation  ot  the  new  lu'ttitutions,  and  to  the 
revival  of  all  the  arts  of  industij 

It  will  be  remembered  that  a  deeiee  had  ilieady  been  iisucl  foi  the  lesto 
ration  of  the  eagles  to  the  banneib  of  Fiance.  The  10th  oi  May  was  ap 
pointed  for  this  solemn  ceremony,  which  was  to  take  place  on  the  Champ  de 
Mai-s.  The  mornmg  sun  rose  so  brilliant,  that  thousands  exclaimed,  "  It  is 
the  sun  of  Austerlitz  1 "    For  several  days,  the  inhabitants  from  the  distant 

•  "Princes,  eren  during  life,  are  a  prey  to  the  fnry  of  libellers;  and  however  great  their 
actions,  and  even  tiieir  virtnes,  they  come  before  the  eyes  ofposlerity  oiilyin  the  ti-ain  of  [jranta. 
It  is  a  misfortune  attadieU  to  sovereign  power,  and  no  laonm-ch  cao  escape  from  it,"  —  NapiJeaa 
I,,  ConiKrsollon  viilh  Rev.  Mr.  Jams  ul  St.  Udena. 

t  If  the  render  is  curioos  to  witness  a  specimen  of  the  spirit  which  animated  these  writei's, 
let  him  turn  to  the  pages  of  "  The  Invasion  of  the  Crimea,"  by  Alexander  William  Kingiake. 
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departments  had  been  flocking  to  Paris ;  and  many  strangera  were  Ini-ecl  from 
foreign  lands  to  witness  tlie  pageant,  which  was  to  be  accompanied  witli  all 
the  concomitants  of  reli^ous  and  military  pomp.  The  vast  city  was  thronged 
as  it  seldom  had  been  thronged  before.  It  was  the  writer's  privilege  to  be 
present  on  that  occasion.  No  language  can  describe  the  brilliance  of  the 
scene. 

Nearly  sixty  thousand  soldiers,  iofentry,  artillery,  cavalry,  were  drawn  up 
upon  that  most  magnificent  parade-ground  of  the  world.  The  polished 
cuirasses,  helmets,  bayonets,  and  other  arms,  reflected  dazzlingly  the  rays  of 
the  sun.  The  roll  of  a  thousand  drams,  the  peal  of  cannon  at  regular  inter- 
vals, and  the  flourish  of  trumpets  filling  the  air  with  martial  sounds,  added 
an  indesci'ibable  subUmity  to  the  view  spread  before  the  eye.  It  is  said  that 
the  Coiossettm  at  Rome  would  accommodate  eighty  thousand  spectators ;  but 
this  vast  amphitheatre  was  sui-rounded  with  seats,  ascending  tier  above  tier, 
upon  which  it  was  estimated  that  tbi-ee  hundred  thousand  people  were 
gathered. 

An  altar  resplendent  with  gold,  and  of  magnificent  proportions,  was  erected 
near  the  centre  of  the  field.  At  half-past  eleven  o'clock,  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris  arrived,  crowned  with  the  mitre,  and  beaiing  a  cross  in  his  hand,  accom- 
panied by  the  higher  ecclesiastics,  and  preceded  by  nearly  a  thousand  priests 
in  white  surijlices.  The  archbishop  ascended  the  altar;  the  clei'gy  ranged 
themselves  around  it. 

At  half-past  twelve  o'clock,  salvos  of  artiJlery  announced  that  the  Prince 
President  had  left  the  Tuileries,  and  was  approaching  the  field.  He  soon 
appeared,  surrounded  by  a  brilliant  cortege  of  marshals,  generals,  and  members 
of  his  militai-y  hoasehold.  In  his  suite  there  were  several  Arab  cliieis,  who 
governed  in  Algeria  in  the  name  of  Fi'snee.  Their  picturesque  and  gorgeous 
costume  attracted  much  attention, 

Louis  Napoleon,  in  rapid  review,  gaDoped  along  the  lines,  greeted  continu- 
ally with  enthasiastie  acclaim.  He  then  dismounted  at  the  foot  of  the  steps 
of  the  throne,  fi'om  which  he  was  to  distribute  the  eagle-surmounted  flags- 
All  eyes  of  that  countless  throng  were  i-iveted  upon  him  as  the  ceremony 
continued.  One  after  another,  the  chiefs  of  the  corps  ascended  the  platform, 
and  received  the  flags  destined  ^for  their  troops.  When  the  distribution  was 
finished,  the  president  pronounced  the  following  discourse :  — 

"SoLDiEES,  —  The  history  of  peoples  is,  in  great  part,  the  history  of  armies. 
Upon  their  success  or  their  reverse  depends  the  fate  of  civilization  and  of 
the  conhtry.  Defeated,  it  is  invasion  or  anarchy ;  victorious,  .it  is  glory  or 
order. 

"  Thus  nations,  as  armies,  regard  with  i-eligious  veneration  those  emblems 
of  military  honor  which  sum  up  in  themselves  all  the  past  of  conflicts  and  of 
triumphs. 

"The  Roman  eagle,  adopted  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  century,  was  the  most  striking  signification  of  the  regeneration 
and  of  the  gi-andenr  of  France.  It  disappeared  in  our  misfortunes.  It  ought 
to  retuiTi  when  France,  raised  from  her  defeats,  mistress  of  herself,  will  no 
longer  seem  to  repudiate  her  own  gloiy. 
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"  Soldiers,  take  again,  then,  these  eagles,  not  as  a  menace  against  others, 
but  as  a  symljol  of  our  own  independence ;  as  the  souvenir  of  an  heroic 
epoch ;  as  the  sign  of  the  nobleness  of  each  regiment. 

"Take  again  these  eagles,' which  have  so  often  conducted  our  fathers  to 
victorj- ;  and  swear  to  die,  if  it  be  necessary,  to  defend  them." 

Immediately  upon  the  close  of  this  address,  strains  of  sacred  music  filled 
the  air,  of  such  sweetness,  and  in  such  volume,  fi-om  the  coOected  bands,  as  to 
electrify  every  hearer.  The  chiefs  of  the  corps,  holding  the  flags  which  they 
had  received,  gathered  around  the  altar;  and  the  divine  service  commenced. 
High  mass  was  solemnized  with  all  the  ceremonial  splendor,  both  military  and 
ecclesiastical,  with  which  it  was  possible  to  invest  it.  The  voice  of  cannon, 
rollin^its«choeafar  and  wide,  proclaimed  that  the  host  was  to  be  elevated. 
Bursts  of  melody  from  martial  bands  expressed  the  univei-sal  homage ;  while 
simultaneously,  and  with  the  most  admirable  precision,  sixty  thousand  men 
presented  arms  in  militaiy  adoration  of  the  consecrated  wafer,  which  to  the 
Roman  Church  is  the  emblem  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  At  tlfc  same 
moment,  the  three  hundred  thousand  spectators  who  surrounded  the  amphi- 
theati-e  on  the  rising  seats  uacovered  their  heads,  and  reverently  bowed. 

The  mass  was  terminated :  eannon-peals  resounded  anew.  The  archbishop 
then  commenced  the  benediction  of  the  eagles.  In'the  brief  discourae  which 
he  uttered,  he  said,  — 

"  Peace  ia  the  design  of  war :  it  is  the  end  towards  which  human  sooiety 
advances,  when  it  follows,  in  its  regular  course,  principles  of  justice,  and  inspi- 
rations ii'om  on  high.  "War  is  only  legitimate  when  its  endeavor  is  to 
conquer  and  secure  a  peace.  Armies  are,  in  the  hands  of  God,  powerful 
instruments  for  pacification  and  public  order.  Right  has  need  of  furce  to 
make  itself  respected ;  but,  in  its  turn,  force  has  need  of  right,  that  it  may' 
move  in  the  line  of  Providence.  Peace  is,  then,  always  the  end ;  war  some- 
times the  means,  —  means  terrible,  but  necessary,  alas  1  in  consequence  of  the 
passions  which  agitate  the  world," 

The  troops  now  defiled  from  the  field,  the  crowd  dispersed,  and  the  impos- 
ing pageant  was  ended.  The  rumor  had  been  circulated  tliraughoQt  Europe, 
and  had  obtained  general  credence,  that,  upon  the  day  of  the  restoration  of 
the  eagles  to  the  army,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  president  to  restore  the 
empire.  It  was  understood  that  such  was  the  universal  wish  of  the  ai-my, 
and  the  general  wish  of  the  French  people.  The  idea  was  exceedingly 
repugnant  to  the  small  minority  in  France  belonging  to  the  monarchical  and 
the  Jacobinical  factions.  It  greatly  weakened  their  hopes  of  being  able, 
through  another  revolution,  to  press  their  claims. 

The  Count  de  Chambord  was  at  this  time  in  Vienna.  It  is  not  easy  to 
imagine  the  emotions  with  which  he  saw  all  France  so  eagerly  tearing  the 
Gallic  cock,  the  emblem  of  Bourbon  power,  from  the  national  hannei's,  and 
replacing  it  by  the  eagle  immortalized  by  the  genius  of  Napoleon.  It  seemed 
like  a  direct  and  veiy  important  step  towards  the  consolidation  of  tJie 
government  of  the  2d  of  December  by  imperial  dignity  and  forms. 

The  count  had  frequent  intemews  with  the  sovereigns  of  the  North,  —  of 
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Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria;  at  least,  such  was  the  uncontradicted  state- 
ment, of  the  joTii-nals.  Interviews  of  that  nature  are  nsually  more  or  less 
private ;  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  ascertain  what  views  are  urged.  It  is 
said  that  the  count  pressed  those  courts  with  the  very  obviona  and  natural 
plea,  that  the  re-establishment  of  the  empire  in  Frauco  would  be  an  audacious 
violation  of  the  treaties  of  1815 ;  and  that  to  permit  the  French  people  to 
banish  their  legitimate  king,  and  to  confer  the  sovereignty  upon  one  of  their 
own  choice,  was  an  injury  to  the  principle  of  legitimacy  throughout  Europe, 
and  endangered  every  legitimate  .throne.  The  air  was  full  of  rumors  and  of 
menaces.  No  one  knew  what  to  believe.  "The  London  Morning  Post" 
of  May,  1852,  stated,— 

"The  sovereigns  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Pnissia,  are  willing  to  tolerate  the 
temporary  presidency  of  the  nephew  of  Napoleon  ;  but  they  will  not  tolerate 
the  transformation  of  that  presidency  into  an  empire,  hereditary  or  for  life," 

These  views  were  reiterated  by  the  journals  all  over  Europe.  So  much  was 
siud^  and  with  so  much  confidence,  respecting  what  foreign  kings  would  allo^y 
the  Pi-snch  peopleto  do  in  the  regulation  of  their  own  internal  afihirs,  that  the 
"Moniteur,"  the  organ  of  the  French  Government,  on  the  30th  of  May  gave 
the  following  dignified  announcement,  evidsntty  from  the  mind,  if  not  from  the 
pen,  of  Louis  Napoleon :  — 

"Many  foreign  journals  endeavor  to  accredit  the  mmor,  that  the  powere  of 
the  North,  in  the  anticipation  of  certain  eventualities,  would  be  ready-to  renew 
the  coalition  of  1815;  and  that  they  may  have  determined  limits  beyond  which 
it  win  not  be  permitted  to  France  to  modify  her  government.  The  rumor  is 
untrue.  The  eventualities  which  are  the  pretext  for  it  are  very  improbable. 
Nothing  indicates  the  necessity  for  any  change  whatever  in  our  institutions. 
France  enjoys  perfect  repose.  The  powera  maintain  with  her  the  most 
friendly  relations.  They  have  never  had  pretension  less  than  now  to  thrust 
themselves  into  our  interior  regime.  They  know  that  France,  in  case  of  need, 
will  cause  her  own  rights  to  be  respected,  as  she  respects  tliose  of  other  peo- 
ples; but  her  rights  are  not  menaced  or  contested.  Let  the  vanquished 
factions  count,  as  in  the  past,  upon  foreign  intervention  to  canse  tlieir  preten- 
sions to  triumph  against  the  national  will.  Th'ese  ancient  tactics  will  have  no 
other  result  than  to  render  them  still  more  obnoxious  to  the  country." 

As  we  have  mentioned,  there  were  all  sorts  of  rumors.  There  were  some 
journals  in  cordial  sympathy  with  the  French  people.  Even  the  govern- 
mental journals  of  Northern  Europe  not  unfi'equeiitly  contained  articles  very 
friendly  in  their  tone.  "  The  Journal "  of  Frankfort  closed  a  very  compli- 
mentary article  upon  the  state  of  afeira  in  Franco  with  the  following 
words :  — 

"  Neither  Fi-ance  nor  European  society  iinds  itself  in  a  condition  to  bo  able 
to  pass 'from  the  enet^etio  hands  which  have  conquered  the  revolution  and 
annihilated  anarcliy.  The  cabinets  of  the  North  are  the  firat  to  recognize 
the  grand  services  which  Louis  Napoleon  has  rendered  to  the  .order  and  the 
tranquillity  of  the  world." 

The  session  of  the  Le^alative  Cori^s  closed  on  the  2Sth  of  June.  In  the 
s  farewell  message,  he  said,  — 
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"In  returning  to  youi'  departments,  be  the  faitliful  echoes  of  the  sentiments 
which  reign  here.  Say  to  your  constituents,  that  at  Paris,  the  heart. of 
France,  the  vevolutionaiy  centre  which  diffuses  in  turn,  over  the  world,  light 
or  coiiflagi'ation,  you  have  seen  an  immense  people  applying  themselves 
to  cause  all  traces  of  revolutions  to  disappear,  and  devoting  themselves  joy- 
fully to  labor,  feeling  secure  of  the  future.  That  people,  which  lately,  in  its 
delirium,  was  impatient  of  all  restraint,  you  have  seen  salute  with  acclama- 
tion the  I'eturn  of  our  eagles,  —  symbols  ^f  authority  and  of  glory. 

"  At  that  imposing  spectacle,  in  which  religion  consecrated  by  her  benedic- 
tions a  grand  national  ^ete,  you  have  remarked  the  respectful  attitude  of  the 
people.  Tou  have  seen  that  ai'my  so  bold,  which  has  saved  the  eountvy, 
elevate  itself  still  higher  in  the  esteem  of  men  in  bending  the  knee  with 
reverence  before  the  image  of  God,  presented  from  the  summit  of  the  altar, 

"That  signifies  that  there  is  in  France  a  government  animated  by  religious 
fjdth,  and  by  Jove  for  the  public  good,  which  reposes  upon  the  people  the 
source  of  all  power,  upon  the  at'my  the  source  of  all  force,  upon  religion 
the  source  of  all  justice." 

About  the  middle  of  July,  the  preadent  went  to  Strasburg  to  celebrate 
the  completion  of  the  mlroad  to  that  place.  His  journey  was  a  continuous 
ovation.  The  population,  from  wide  regions  around,  flocked  to  tlie  dep6ts  to 
catch  Oi  glimpse  of  their  elected  sovereign,  whose  renown  was  fast  filhng  the 
world.  At  Nancy,  Mxty  thousand  strangers  were  gathered.*  After  passing 
the  night  there,  the  prince  continued  the  next  day  to  Strasburg,  where  he 
arrived  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  whole  city  was  on  the  alert  to 
greet  him.  Bannera  floated  fi'om  the  windows.  All  the  honses  of  the  streets 
through  which  he  passed  were  decorated  with  garlands  of  leaves  and  flowera. 
Complimentary  devices  everywhere  met  his  eye;  and  flocks  of  golden  eagles 
e  just  lighting,  with  wings  still  outspread,  upon  the  trees  and  the 
The  air  resounded  with  shouts  of  "Vive  Napoleon  1  Vive 
I'Emperenr  1 " 

In  the  centre  of  the  magnificent  station  at  Strasburg  an  altar  had  been 
erected,  richly  decorated,  at  the  foot  of  which  stood  the  Bishop  of  Strasburg, 
accompanied  by  his  clei-gy,  all  in  their  appropriate  clerical  dresses.  On  each 
side  of  the  vast  space  there  was  a  double  range  of  benches,  upon  which  thou- 
sands of  spectators  were  seated.  The  ladies  all  had  bouquets  in  their  hands. 
As  the  prince  passed,  one  of  the  ladies  tossed  to  him  her  bouqueL  He  picked 
it  up,  and  saluted  her  with  a  smile.  Immediately,  as  by  a  concei-ted  signal, 
every  bouquet  fell  at  his  feet. 

Followmg  this  pleasing  but  extemporized  incident,  divine  services  were 
commenced.  After  the  performance  of  inass,  four  locomotives  advanced  in 
front  of  the  altai-  to  receive  the  episcopal  benediction.  The  IGngs  of  Prussia 
and  of  Wurtemberg,  and  the  Grand  Dukes  of  Baden  and  of  Hesse,  wei-e 
i-epresented  by  their  commission  era  upon  this  occasion.  One  of  the  pic- 
turesque accessories  of  this  brilliant  solemnity  consisted  of  a  cortege  villa- 
geois,  consisting  of  one  thousand  cavaliers  and  eight  hundred  young  girls, 

«  MM.  Gallix  et  Guy,  p.  572. 
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all  in  tlie  ricLest  holiday  coatmnes  of  their  several  communes.  It  took  more 
thasi  an  hour  for  them  topasaby  the  prince,  —  the  men  on  horseback,  the  girls 
in  their  rustic  chariots.  Each  car  bore  a  motto  like  the  following:  "To 
Louis  Napoleon,  Gratitude  and  Devotion."  "Welcome  to  Alsace!"  "Let 
Ilim  Assure  an  Unchanging  Future  for  France."  "  He  Has  Saved  Us :  We 
Will  Not  Foi^et  It." 

The  men,  as  they  passed,  uncovered  their  heads,  and  shouted,  "  Vivo  Na- 
poleon!" The  giria  rose  in  their  carnages,  repeated  the  same  ciy,  and  cast 
their  bouquets  at  the  feet  of  the  pnnee  * 

Peculiar  emotions  must  have  agitated  the  bosom  of  Louis  Napoleon  as  he 
witnessed  this  scene.  Sixteen  yeaia  befoie  m  the  year  1836,  he  had  entered 
Strasbnrg  in  the  dark  and  alone,  an  e\ile,  forbidden,  under  penalty  of  death, 
to  place  his  foot  upon  the  soil  of  Fnnco  In  the  gloom  of  night,  with  a  feiv 
trusty  conapanions,  he  had  groped  hia  way  tliiough  those  streets,  perilling  his 
life  in  wai'fai'e  against  a  government  which  excluded  him  from  liia  native  land. 
In  the  barracks  of  the  Finkmatt  he  had  been  seized,  and  dragged  to  prison. 
A  captive,  he  had  been  hurried  to  Paiis,  and  without  condemnation,  or  even 
trial,  had  been  transported  aci-osa  the  Atlantic.  Now  all  France  was  I'eoder- 
ing  him  homage.  Strasburg  waa  greeting  him  with  a  triumph  such  as  she 
had  never  before  accorded  to  any  of  the  kings  of  Fraifce,  The  imperial 
crown  was  virtually  upon  his  brow ;  for  he  knew,  and  all  the  world  knew,  that 
he  had  but  to  speak  the  word,  and  it  was  done. 

His  return  to  Paris  was  signalized  with  the  same  marks  of  enthusiasm 
which  had  accompanied  his  journey  to.  Strasburg.  He  entered  the  city  on 
the  23d  of  July.  The  troops  were  all  underarms  to  give  him  a  welcome 
home.  The  15th  of  August  was  the  anniversaiy  of  the  birth  of  Napoleon  I. 
The  occasion  was  celebrated  with  much  splendor.  On  that  day,  the  eagles, 
which  had  been  previously  restored  to  the  army,  were  restored  to  the 
National  Guai'd;  and  a  pardon  was  granted  to  twelve  hundred  pei-sons,  —  of 
those  generally  who  had  been  condemned  for  political  causes. 

This  anniversary  was  improved  by  the  prince  as  an  occasion  to  give  a 
splendid  ball  to  the  mai-ket-women  of  Paris.  The  peculiai-ly  democratic 
asjDect  of  this  measure  provoked  much  comment.  The  Market  of  the  Inno- 
cents was  converted  into  an  immense  ball-room.  Three  hundred  chandeliers 
supported  thousands  of  candles.  Several  fountains  were  playing  within  tlie 
hall  to  cool  the  heated  ^r  of  mid-summer.  Two  orchestras  of  move  than 
two  hundred  musicians,  under  the  ablest  leadership  Pai'ig  could  afford, 
executed  quadrilles  and  gallops.  The  hall  was  so  admirably  arranged  and 
ventilated,  that  very  many  thousand  peraons  were  able  to  niove  about  aud 
dance  freely  until  five  o'clock  in  the  morning.! 

The  Prince  President  intended  and  had  promised  to  honor  the  file  with 
his  presence;  but  a  sudden  attack  of  sickness  deprived  him  of  the  opportn- 
nity.    He  was,  however,  represented  by  the  princi[jal  civil  and  military  fuoc- 

«  MM.  Gallis  et  Gny,  p.  592. 

t  MM.  Gallix  and  Guy  state  timt  lliirty  thousand  were  present.  The  m'itcr  once  altendcd 
an  entei-tnianlQilt  given  by  the  oiBeers  of  tho  amiy  to  the  president,  in  the  Ecole  Mililairo,  tlie 
coiirtj'ard  bein^  overarched  for  tlie  purpose,  when  the  number  of  guests  waa  stnted  to  bo  iiilJ^n 
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tionaries  of  the  State.  Upon  this  floor  the  most  IiumWe  and  tlie  most 
illuetrioua  met  in  true  fi-ateraity,  in  transient  oblivion  of  all  llie  artiiiuifil 
distinctions  of  life. 

The  minister  of  the  interior,  M.  tie  Persigny,  danced  with  Madame 
Clement,  a  seller  of  vegetables.  General  Magnan  solicited  the  pai-tnei-ship 
of  Madame  Abotter,  a  fruit-merchant.  M.  Rumien,  chief  of  di\'ision,  danced 
with  Madame  Daniel,  a  dealer  in  butter.  M.  Pietri,  prefect  of  police,  led 
through  the  mazes -of  the  cotillon  Madame  Glaiae,  a  graceful  and  eseelleot 
woman,  who  supplied  the  market  with  mushrooms.  M.  Collet  Meygvet, 
seci-etary-general  of  the  prefecture  of  police,  danced  with  Mademoiselle 
Beesin,  merchant  of  salt  provisions. 

On  the  other  hand,  M.  Lepage,  first  porter  in  the  butter-market,  danced 
with  Madame  the  Countess  of  Persigny.  M.  Wair,  first  porter  in  the  meat- 
auction  room,  had  for  a  partner  Madame  Ducos,  wife  of  the  minister  of 
maiine.  M.  Arnault,  porter  in  the  butter-market,  danced  with  Madame 
Drouyn  de  I'Huya,  the  wife  of  the  minister  for  foreign  afiaire.  M.  Joly, 
porter  in  the  vegetable-market,  danced  with  Mademoiselle  Magnan. 

The  French,  even  those  in  humble  life,  ai'e  proverbially  polite.  It  is  scarcely 
necessaiy  to  say  that  there  was  not  witnessed  in  that  hall  a  single  unrefined 
act,  or  a  breach  of  true  courtesy.  There  are  those  who  will  scorn  such  an 
act  of  brotherly  recognition.     Louis  Napoleon  is  not  one  of  them. 

In  commenting  upon  this  remarkable  ball,  Messrs.  Gallix  and  Guy  say, 
*'  This  ftte  ha-s  been  turned  into  ridicule,  and  condemned,  by  the  spii'it  of 
party.  'WhatI' exclaim  the  grand  lords  of  the  regency  and  of  legitimacy, 
'  ministers  and  generals  dance  with  merchants  of  fi-aits  and  vegetables  ?  This 
is  to  abase  power  and  to  degrade  authority,'  We  do  not  share  in  this  dis- 
dainful view  of  the  case.  In  an  aristocratic  cotmtry,  doubtless  iJt  might  be 
so;  bntnotin  a  country  as  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  spii-if  of  democ- 
racy as  is  France,  Moreover,  is  that  an  innovation?  Under  the  ancient 
monarchy,  was  not  the  Palace  of  Versailles  seen,  at  certain  days,  to  open  its 
folding-doora  before  the  market-women?  "Were  not  these  wives  of  the  peo- 
])ls  gi'aciously  admitted,  under  solemn  circumstances,  to  present  their  com- 
pliments to  the  king?  The  present  government  has  only  followed  the 
example  given  by  the  ancient  governments." 

It  now  became  necessary  to  elect  members  for  the  general  conncils  of  the 
arrondiasements  and  the  municipalities.  The  validity  of  the  election  required 
that  one-fourth  at  least  of  the  registered  electors  should  vote,  and  a  simple 
majority  prevailed.  The  day  of  election  came.  Scarcely  anybody  voted. 
So  little  were  the  masses  of  the  French  people  aware  of  the  duties  devolving 
upon  the  citizens  of  a  free  nation,  that  they  did  not  deem  it  of  any  impor- 
tance to  go  to  the  polls. 

"  We  have  given,"  said  the  rural  electors,  "  full  powers  to  Louis  Napoleon. 
We  have  entire  confidence  in  him.  Let  him  do  what  ho  wishes.  It  is  not 
necessaiy  for  us  to  trouble  oni'selves  about  elections." 

A  new  election  was  appointed.  The  electors  were  urg-ed  to  do  their  duty; 
and  the  offices  of  the  councils-general  were  filled. 
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TUE   KE-ESTABLISIIMENT    OF   THE   EMPIRE. 

•rosperonB  Stnte  of  France.  — Desire  for  ihfl  Eestoration  of  the  Empire.  — The  Communes.— 
The  AiTondissements.  —  Tlie  Municipal  Councils.  —  Tour  to  the  Southern  Departments. — 
Brilliant  Reception.  —  Addresses.  —  Attempt  at  Assassination,  —  Courage  of  the  Presi- 
dent. —  Algeria.  —  Abd-ot-Kader.  —  Eeceplion  in  Paris.  —  Restoration  of  tlio  Era]iiie.  —  Vote 
of  Ihe  Senaie.  —  Ratification  bj  the  People.  —  Address  of  the  Emperor.  —  Gi'eat  Unanimity. 
—  The  Eeanlts. 

IjHE  firat  nine  months  of  the  reign  of  Loma  Napoleon  undei  the 
V  constitution  were  brilliant  in  results  Fiance  could  not 
bnt  be  grateful  for  the  change  wicught  "jpiarently  hy  Ins 
sigacity  and  energy.  In  looking  hsuX  uion  the  penis  fiom 
^ihich  they  had  bat  just  emerged,  the  Fiench  j  eople  lecognized 
their  profound  obligations  to  him  tvho  hal  thwiited  the  sense 
less  projects  of  Soeiahem  and  Communism ;  who  hal  leBcuel  their  leh^ian 
from  assaults  which  threatened  its  overthrow;  wha  hil  re-estith  lied  the 
principle  of  ■authority,  and  had  saved  private  proj  erty  fiom  the  ccnfligiation 
and  chaos  of  wide-sweeping  revolution. 

A  few  months  bad  accomplished  almost  miraculous  changes  Wise  leeiees 
had  infused  new  life  into  all  the  brandies  of  public  [  lospentj  Aguculture 
commerce,  industry,  were  revived.  Institutions  of  cielit  to  eneau  ^e  ^n^ 
assist  the  spirit  of  enterprise  were  established.  Neirlytwo  then  anl  mil  s 
of  raih-oad  had  been  chartered  and  commenced  Veiy  miny  oth  i  jubhc 
works  of  vast  national  importance  had  been  undeitaken  The  comj  Iction  of 
the  Palace  of  the  Louvre,  the  extension  of  the  Eue  de  Ei\  oh  ^nd  the  con 
etruetion  of  ceutrid  markets,  were  in  process  oi  execution  The  puce  for 
labor  had  risen ;  and  there  was  work  for  all.  These  faets  were  open  to  every 
eye.    No  prejudice  or  malignity  could  deny  them. 

But  there  were  perils  in  the  future.  In  ten  years,  the  president  would 
retire  fi'om  office;  and  France  would  then  be  again  exposed  to  the  conflict  of 
parties.  For  five  hundred  years  the  realm  bad  been  under  raonarehical  foi'ms, 
with  but  vei'y  transient  exceptions.  The  masses  of  the  people,  unaccustomed 
to  self-government,  simple,  confiding,  were  disposed,  in  accordance  with  their 
life-long  habits,  to  leave  the  control  of  affaire  with  the  ruler  whom  they  had 
chosen,  and  who  was  giving  them  almost  unprecedented  prosperity.  The 
rural  clergy,  who  had  great  influence  over  their  flocks,  stood  in  dread  of  the 
infidelity  which  was  openly  avowed  by  so  many  of  the  active  partisans  of 
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revolution.  Thu  respect  which  the  president  had  manifested  for  their  Chris- 
tian faith  ffon  their  hearts. 

It  is  not  Burprisiiig,  that,  under  these  circumstances,  the  thoaght  of  change 
should  have  created  general  anxiety.  The  wish  for  the  re-establiebment  of 
the  empire,  with  its  stable  and  permanent  anthority,  very  generally  prevailed. 

There  was  a  tenitoiial  division  in  France,  called  the  commune,  somewhat 
analogous  to  our  towns.  Over  these,  a  body  of  men,  chosen  by  universal 
suffrage,  presided,  called  the  Council-General.  We  alluded,  at  tJie  close  of 
the  last  chapter,  to  the  election  of  this  body.  These  councils,  elected  by  the 
same  voices  which  had  chosen  the  president,  were  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  government.  They  were  convoked  to  meet  in  their  several  communes 
on  the  2l5t  of  August.  They  all  voted  addresses  to  the  government,  expres- 
sive of  their  confidence  in  its  administi-ation,  and  of  their  earnest  desii-e  to 
co-operate  in  evei-y  way  to  promote  its  obje,cts.  Nearly  all  these  addresses 
contained  the  expression  of  the  wish  that  the  rule  of  the  president  might 
be  permanent.  In  many  cases,  they  asked  that  this  permanency  might  be 
secured  by  the  re-establishment  of  the  empire.  Brief  quotations  from  a  few 
of  these  will  exhibit  the  spirit  of  them  all :  — 

"The  Council-General  of  the  Rhone  offers  the  homage  of  its  gratitude,  of 
Sts  confidence,  of  its  devotion,  to  the  Prince  President,  who  has  saved  France 
by  an  act  of  dictatorship  patriotic  and  necessary,  and  who  is  to  regenerate 
Prance  by  a  power  strong  in  the  triple  legitimacy  of  a  glorious  descent,  of 
services  rendered,  and  of  a  national  accord  whose  unanimity  is  unexampled 
m  history." 

From  the  Gironde  they  wrote,  "  The  first  of  our  needs,  prince,  is  stability 
in  the  government.  There  is  necessity  for  a  to-morrow  in  the  grand  operar 
tions  of  commerce,  of  industry,  and  of  agriculture.  It  is  only  npoa  that  con- 
dition that  the  country  can  reap  the  fruits  of  which  your  courage  and  your 
wisdom  have  sown  the  seeds. 

"  To  others  than  to  ns,  prince,  belongs  the  right  to  cause  all  instability  to 
cease;  to  confer  definitively  upon  France  the  institutions  which  her  genius 
and  her  customs  require ;  and  to  destroy  also  all  cause  for  future  trouble  and 
agitation.  But,  if  we  cannot  break  over  the  hairier  which  the  wisdom  of  the 
law  imposes  upon  our  deliberations,  we  may  be  permitted  at  least  to  associate 
oureelves  with  the  wishes  which  are  rising  in  a!l  parts,  and  to  hope  that  the 
initiative  and  the  patriotism  of  the  Senate  will  assure  the  accomplishment  of 
those  wishes," 

The  Council-General  of  La  Chai     t    I  f  e  wrote,  "  The  inhabitants 

of  La  tlhai-ente  InKrieure  awdt  w  th  fii  n  e  the  moment  in  which  they 
may  be  permitted  to  concur  in  th  1  at  n  f  the  thought  which  has  dic- 
tated all  its  votes  since  the  10th  of  D  mb  18-lb,  —  t^e  re-establishment  of 
the  French  Empire^ 

"The  Council  of  Creuse  expre  tl  w  b  that  a  modification  of  the 
present  institutions  may  render  hereditary  the  power  confided  to  Prince  Louis 
Napoleon,  and  may  thus  ^ve  to  that  power  the  stability  without  which  there 
cannot  be  for  France  either  security  or  a  future." 

"The  Council  of  the  Pyrenees  Hautes  expresses  the  wish,  that  the  Senate, 
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using  the  initiative  whicli  the  constitution  has  inti'ustcil  to  it,  shouk!  propose 
that  tie  people  re-estabhsh  the  hereditary  right  of  the  imjDerial  dynasty,  in 
the  direct  descent,  legitimate  and  adoptive,  of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  Eoiia- 
parte." 

It  is  said  tlia,t  all  these  councils-general,  without  exception,  sent  similar 
addresses.  There  was  another  territorial  division,  called  arrondissements, 
somewhat  corresponding  with  our  counties.  Their  internal  afiiiirs  wei'e  regu- 
lated by  bodies  called  Councils  of  Arroudissement.  These  councils  were 
soon  after  convoked,  and  almost  without  exception  followed  the  example  of 
the  communes  in  expressing  their  desire  for  the  ve-establis)iment  of  the 
empire.    We  will  pi'esent  but  two  as  samples  of  the  rest :  — 

The  Council  of  Forcalquier;  "The  eternal  problem  of  alliance  between 
liberty  and  authority  can  have  no  solution  but  in  the  Napoleonic  idea.  The 
empire  fell  in  1815;  but  France  wept  over  its  loss.  We,  patriotic  citizens, 
and  in  heart  and  conscience  the  representatives  of  the  arroudissement,  implore 
that  the  croivn  may  become  hereditary  in  the  descendants  of  Louis  Napoleon." 
The  Council  of  Bagneres :  "  Considering  that  the  condition  essential  to 
the  prosperity  of  a  countiy  is  the  stability  of  its  government ;  that  the  con- 
stitution o£  January  does  not  fully  satisfy  that  condition  ;  and  that  the  ten 
years  which  it  gives  us  are  hut  a  truce,  during  which  the  parties  are  preparing 
for  new  conflicts,  always  fatal  to  the  country ;  that  the  popular  acclamations 
which  have  everywhere  greeted  the  triumphal  journey  of  the  chief  of  the 
State  are  a  decisive  proof  of  the  wishes  of  the  people,  —  the  Council  expresses 
the  desire  that  the  Senate,  using  the  initiative  which  lArticIe  31  of  the  Consti- 
tution confers  upon  it,  should  propose  to  the  French  people  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  empire,  hereditary  hi  the  peraon  of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon." 

The  nmnicipal  councils  followed  in  the  same  track.  I  will  give  but  three 
examples;  — 

"  The  Council  Municipal  of  the  city  of  Metz,  recently  elected,  representing 
the  sentiments  of  its  fellow-citizens,  hastens,  in  commencing  its  labors,  to 
express  to  the  Prince  Preddent  its  profound  gratitude  for  the  courageous  act 
of  the  2d  of  December,  which  has  saved  social  order.  The  re-estabIi:^innont 
of  public  peace,  and  the  revival  of  industry  and  of  business,  constrain  the 
council  to  desire  the  permanency  and  stability  of  a  power  sanctioned  by  the 
suffi-age  of  the  cation,  and  so  necessary  to  the  repose  and  the  prosperity  of 
France." 

The  Municipal  Cpuncil  of  Alligny  wrote,  "Prince,  you  liave  not  yet  done 
enough.  Recent  elections  have  demonstrated  that  anarchy,,  suppressed  for  a 
moment,  again  audaciously  raises  its  flag.  The  secret  societies  tie  anew  the 
thi-eads  which  you  have  broken.  Society  is  everywhere  menaced  anew.  We 
pray  you,  consequently,  to  finish  the  work  which  you  have  so  gloriously  com- 
menced, well  convinced  that  the  supi-eme  power  which  we  wish  to  place  in 
your  hands  will  be  for  France  a  certain  pledge  of  peace,  of  order,  and  of 
etability." 

The  Municipal  Council  of  Konen  wrote,  "  Monseigneur,  if  wc  are  able 
to-day  to  consecrate  ourselves,  in  the  enjoyment  of  peace,  to  the  misf^ion 
which  our  fellow-citizens  have  intrasted  to  us;  if  we  can  see  aiound  us 
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caltaneas  of  the  public  mind,  religion  respecteil,  tbe  laws  obeyed,  credit  multi- 
flying  labor,  families  assured  in  their  most  sacred  interests, — it  is  to  you  that 
T«e  owe  it  all. 

"  At  this  time,  when  the  public  welfare  is  eo  generally  developed,  but  for 
you  we  should  have  seen  society  oi'erthrown,  and  hostile  parties  in  the  midst 
of  its  ruins,  engaged  in  desperate  combats.  Your  genius  and  your  courage 
have  rescued  the  countiy  from  a  trial  which  could  not  but  have  been  a 
catastrophe. 

"  Let  the  pact  of  social  safety,  formed  half  a  century  ago  between  the 
French  people  and  your  august  uncle,  continue  with  you.  France,  which 
owes  so  much  already  to  the  unity  and  the  force  of  your  government,  waits  for 
your  wisdom  again  to  advise,  that  the  stability  of  supreme  power  may  add 
the  guaranty  of  the  future  to  the  stability  of  the  pi-esent."  * 

At  this  time,  the  president  was  preparing  for  a  journey  to  the  southern 
departments,  that  he  might  bring  himself  in  contact  with  the  people  there, 
and  learn  their  wants.  The  municipal  councils  of  the  large  towns  which 
were  upon  his  lipe  of  travel  immediately  voted  lai-ge  sums  of  moiiey  that 
they  might  give  a  mf^niScent  reception  to  the  "Elect  of  the  People,"  as  he 
waa  affectionately  called.  Learning  of  this,  the  president  caused  tJie  follow- 
ing article  to  be  inserted  in  the  "  Moniteur  "  on  the  28th  of  August :  — 

"In  all  the  cities  in  which  the  Prince  President  will  probably  sojotirn 
during  his  journey  to  the  south,  the  municipal  councils  have  voted  for  his 
reception  considerable  sums  of  money.  These  are  precious  testimonials  of 
sympathy.  The  president  is  deeply  affected  by  them,  and  is  happy  to  ex- 
press his  gratitude;  but  as  the  only  object  of  the  journey  of  the  Chief  of 
the  State  is  to  put  himself  in  contact  with  the  people  of  those  districts 
which  hehM  not  yet  been  able  to  visit,  to  ascert^n  their  interests,  and  to 
confer  with  them  upon  all  feasible  ameliorations,  he  will  see,  only  with  regret, 
fetes  too  sumptuous;  and  he  will  leara  with  satisfaction  that  a  portion  of  the 
sums  voted  have  been  appropriated  to  the  aid  of  the  necessitous  classes,  and 
applied  to  works  of  beneficence." 

The  prince  left  Paris  on  the  14th  of  Sf^ptember.  "  How  can  we,"  say 
Gallix  and  Guy,  "  recount  that  journey,  which,  undertaken  for  an  object  of 
public  utility,  was  for  him  the  oceaaion  of  a  triumph  incessant  and  unheard 
of  until  that  day  ?  Why  should  we  not  state  that  which  is  true  ?  Napoleon  I. , 
himself,  that  glorious  genius  of  whom  France  is  so  proud,  was  perhaps  never 
the  object  of  ovations  so  ardent  and  so  spontaneous.  It  is  because,  without 
doubt,  notwithstanding  all  the  services  rendered  by  that  great  man,  notwith- 
standing the  sad  state  to  which  the  nation  was  reduced  at  the  epocli  of  the 
18th  Brumaire,  prance  was  not  then  menaced  with   a  danger  so  great,  so 

•  "  We  will  not  here  uitB  the  innnmerablo  petitions  throngfi  which  entire  commnnos,  imiteting 
the  extimiile  given  by  their  local  representatives,  demanded  explicitly  the  re-estahlishmrat  of  the 
empire.  Erom  all  parts  of  the  territory,  addresses  soliciling  this  change  in  the  political  state 
of  France,  and  coycred  by  thousands  of  signatures,  flooded  the  Senate,  which  nione,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  constitntion,  could  efffeet  amendments  of  this  nature.  This  petitioning,  by  its 
nniversality,  recalled  that  wMch,  in  1851,  demanded  in  favor  of  Kapolcon  the  revision  of  the 
constitntion  of  1848,"  —  MM.  Gallix  a  Gai/,  p.  594, 
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St,  with  anarchy  eo  terrihle,  as  the  anarchy  and  the  danger  wliidi 
she  saw  ready  to  burst  upon  her  on  the  '2d  of  Deeember  if  a  powerful  liand 
had  not  been  found  to  save  her."* 

We  cannot  follow  the  Prince  President  upon  this  tour.  The  reader  would 
be  fetigued  with  the  continual  repetition  of  brilliant  /etes,  of  complimentary 
addresses,  of  enthusiastic  greetings.  The  inh.abitants  of  the  cotmtry  aban- 
doned their  fields  to  crowd  the  cities  through  which  the  prince  was  to  jiass,  — 
the  heir  of  the  gi'eat  emperor,  and  who,  in  his  own  person,' seemed  to  have 
confeiTed  blessings  upon  Fi-ance  which  eclipsed  even  those  which  slie  had 
received  from  the  emperor  himself.  Everywhere  he  was  greeted  with  the 
cry,"V"ive  Napoleon  III.!"''Vive  la  Sauveur  de  la  Francel"  "Vive  I'Em- 
perenr!"  The  population  rushed  to  see  him  from  a  distance  of  twenty,  thirty, 
forty  leagues  around.  From  want  of  rooms  in  the  hotels,  tliey  bivounekeil 
in  the  streets.  It  was  not  only  the  peasant  who  abandoned  his  hibor  in 
the  fields ;  it  was  also  the  mechanic  who  left  hie  workroom,  and  the  mer- 
chant who  left  his  shop.  All  classes  seemed  to  be  alike  moved.  "In  all 
places,", s.iy  Galliz  and  Guy,  "from  that  imraense  crowd  but  one  ciy  was 
uttered,  as  if  the  same  heart  beat  in  every  breast,  —  'The  Empii-e!'  'An 
Emperor  I'  'It  is  an  Emperor  that  we  need  I '  It  was  impossible  for  the 
country  to  ratify  in  a  more  emphatic  manner  the  addresses  of  its  local  rep- 
resentatives." 

Louis  Napoleon  seems  never  to  have  taken  any  special  care  of  his  pei-spnal 
safety,  lie  moved  about  at  his  ease,  amidst  all  perils,  as  if  conscious  that  he 
bore  a  charmed  life.  In  those  districts  most  infested  with  Socialism,  and 
where  the  danger  of  assassination  was  not  small,  he  presented  himself  alone 
and  without  any  guard  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd.  At  Lyons,  for  example, 
theve  was  an  armed  iferce  between  him  and  the  immense  throng  which 
crowded  the  Place  BeUecour.  The  prince  made  a  sign  for  the  soldiers  to 
open  their  ranks;  and  the  throng  rushed  in,  only  to  lavish  upon  liim  the  most 
touching  testimonials  of  their  devotion  and  respect. 

In  reply  to  an  addi-ess  at  Nevers  from  M.  Chai-les  Dupin,  President  of  the 
Council-Gene i-al,  w!  m'n  1  d  (I  e  prince   of  the   unanimoiis  wish  of  tlie 

council  for  the  re-est  l"!  1  m  t  f  the  empire,  Louis  Napoleon  said,  "In  all 
that  relates  to  the  g  I  t  t  I  shall  ever  endeavor  to  be  in  advance 
of  public  opinion;  h  t  I  h  U  ly  follow  that  opinion  in  matters  which 
seem  to  be  pereonal  t       J     If 

"On  the  20th  of  S  pt  b  th  prince  presided,  in  the  city  of  Lyons,  at 
the  inauguration  of  an  equestrian  statue  ei-ected  in  honor  of  Niipolooii  T. 
Two  hundred  thousand  spectators  were  present.  The  prince  made  the 
following  address:  — 

"Ltoxese,  —  Your  city  is  ever  associated  with  remarkable  incidents  in  the 
life  of  the  emperor.  You  salated  him  as  consul  when  he  went  beyond  the 
mountains  to  gather  new  laurels;  you  saluted  him  as  emperor,  all-powerfal ; 
and,  after  Europe  had  banished  liim  to  an  island,  you  were  again  among  the 
first  to  greet  him  as  emperor. 


*  Histoire  complete  de  NiipoliJon  III.,  p.  5 
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"  So,  to-day,  your  city  is  the  first  to  raise  to  him  an  ecjuestiidn  statue. 
That  fact  is  significant.  We  do  not  raise  equestrian  statues  liut  to  sovereigns 
who  have  reigned.  Therefore  the  goveniments  which  have  preceded  nie 
have  always  refused  this  homage  to  one  whose  legitimacy  they  were  unwill- 
ing to  admit. 

"And  yetwhoconld  be  more  legitimate  than  the  emperor,  elected  three 
times  by  the  people,  ci-owned  by  the  chief  of  religion,  recognized  by  all  the 
Continental  powere  of  Europe,  who  united  tliemselves  to  him  by  political  ties 
and  by  the  ties  of  blood  ? 

"The  emperor  was  the  mediator  between  two  hostile  ages.  He  destroyed 
the  ancient  regime  by  re-establishing  eveiy  thing  there  was  of  good  in  that 
regime.  He  de.stroyed  the  spirit  of  revolution  by  causing  all  the  benefits  of 
revolution  to  triumph.  And  it  is  for  tliia  reason  that  those  who  have  over- 
thrown him  have  much  cause  to  deplore  their  ti'iiimph.  As  for  those  who 
have  defended  him  —  have  I  any  occasion  to  recall  how  deeply  tliey  have 
mourned  his  fall  ? 

"  So  soon  as  the  people  were  free  to  choose,  they  turned  their  eyes  towards 
the  heir  of  Napoleon  ;  and  for  that  reason,  from  Paris  to  Lyons,  upon  every 
point  of  my  passage,  the  uuanimoas  cry  has  risen,  "  Vive  I'Empereur ! "  But 
that  cry  is,  in  my  view,_a  souvenir  which  touches  my  heart,  more  than  a  hope 
which  flatters  my  pride, 

"  A  faithful  servant  of  the  eountiy,  I  shall  ever  have  but  one  object;  and 
that  is  to  reeonstract  in  this  gi'and  country,  so  upturned  by  many  commotions 
and  many  Utopian  schemes,  a  peace  founded  upon  conciliation  for  men,  upon 
the  inflexibility  of  the  principles  of  authority,  of  morals,  of  love  for  the  labo- 
jlous  and  suflering  classes,  of  national  dignity. 

"We  have  scarcely  emerged  from  that  period  of  crises,  in  which,  the 
notions  of  good  and  evil  being  confounded,  the  best  minds  were  bewiklered.. 
Prudence  and  patriotism  re'qaire,  that,  under  such  circumstances,  the  nation 
should  recover  itself  before  fixing  its  destinies.  And  it  is  still  difHcult  for 
me  to  know  under  what  name  I  shall  be  able  to  render  the  best  sei-vices. 

"  If  the  modest  title  of  president  could  facilitate  the  mission  which  has  been 
confided  to  me,  and  before  which  mission  I  have  not  recoiled,  it  is  not  I  who 
would  desire,  fi'om  personal  interest,  to  change  that  title  for  that  of  emperor. 

"Let  us  deposit  then,  upon  this  stone,  our  homage  for  a  great  man :  it  is  at 
the  same  time  to  honor  the  glory  of  France  and  the  generous  gratitude  of  the 
people ;  it  is  also  to  establish  the  fidelity  of  the  Lyonese  by  immortal  souvenh-s." 

At  Montpelher,  the  working-men  celebrated  his  visit  by  a  ball  at  the  Slanege. 
As  the  prince  entered  tlie  crowded  hall,  he  was  tamnltuously  greeted,  as  usual, 
with  shouts  of  "Vive  Kapoleon!"  "Vive  I'Empereur!"  A  few  voices,  how- 
ever, were  heard,  manifestly  less  friendly,  shouting,  "Vive  1' Amnestic  1"  The 
prince,  apparently  paying  no  attention  to  tliis  last  cry,  took  his  seat  upon 
the  platform  placed  to  receive  him,  and  soon  took  part  in  a  quadrille.  As  he 
was  afterwards  leaving  the  hall,  the  shouts  of  "Vive  I'Empereur!"  were  re- 
doubled; but  again  there  was  heard  the  blending  of  a  few  of  the  apparently 
unfriendly  cries.     He  stopped  at  the  door,  and  made  a  sign  that  he  wished  to 
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fijjeak.  Instant,  almost  brcatliless  silence  reigned  throughout  the  hall.  In 
calm,  nnimpassioned  tones,  but  with  a  voice  so  clear  that  every  ef;r  lioard,  he 
said,  — 

"I  hear  cries  which  demand  amnesty.  Amnesty  ia  in  my  heart  still  iiiore 
than  upon  your  Hps. '  If  you  desire  it,  render  yourselves  worthy  of  it  by 
yonr  wisdom  and  your  patriotism," 

A  buret  of  enthusiastic,  acclaim  from  the  crowd  followed  these  words,  which 
developed  not  only  kindness  of  lieai-t,  but  firmness  of  character.  On  IJie  26tli 
of  September,  the  president,  at  Marseilles,  laid  the  corner-stone  of  a  cathedral. 
His  address  was  aa  follows :  — 

"  Gentlemi:n,  —  I  am  happy  that  this  special  occasion  pei-mits  me  to  leave 
in  this  grand  city  a  trace  of  my  passage,  and  that  the  laying  of  the  corner- 
stone of  the  oatbedral  will  be  associated  with  my  presence  among  yoti. 
Eveiywhere  indeed,  where  I  can,  I  eseit  myself  to  enforce  and  to  propagate 
religious  itleas,  the  most  sublime  of  all,  since  they  guide  in  prosperity  and 
console  in  adversity.  My  government,  I  say  it  with  pride,  is  perhaps  tbs 
on!y  one  which  has  sustained  religion  for  itself!  It  sustains  it,  not  as  a 
political  instrament,  not  to  please  a  party,  but  solely  throagh  conviction,  and 
through  love  of  the  good  which  it  inspires,  as  of  the  truths  which  it  tea^^hes.* 

"  Whenever  you  enter  this  temple  to  call  for  the  protection  of  Heaven 
upon  the  heads  of  those  who  are  dear  to  yon,  upon  the  enteiprises  which  yon 
have  commenced,  remember  him  who  has  laid  the  first  stone  of  this  edifice ; 
and  be  assured,  that,  identifying  himself  with  the  future  of  this  great  city,  he 
entera  by  the  thought  into  your  prayei-s  and  yonr  hopes." 

Perhaps  the  most  important  speech  made  upon  this  journey  was  that  pro- 
nounced at  Bordeaux.  A  banquet  was  given  in  his  honor  by  the  Chamber 
and  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce  of  that  city.  In  the  congratulatory  address 
with  which  he  was  welcomed,  the  same  wish  was  expressed,  for  tlie  re-estab- 
lishraent  of  the  empire,  which  had  accompanied  him  fi-om  province  to  prov- 
ince, and  from  city  to  city.    The  prince  responded  in  the  following  woi'ds:  — 

"Gentlemen, — The  invitation  of  the  Chamber  and  of  the  Tribunal  of 
Commerce  of  Bordeaux,  which  I  have  gladly  accepted,  furnishes  me  with  the 
occasion  to  thank  your  grand  city  for  its  welcome  so  coi-dial,  for  its  hcepitality 
60  full  of  magnificence ;  and  I  am  very  happy  also,  towards  the  close  of  my 
journey,  to  communicate  to  you  the  impressions  which  it  has  left  upon  me. 

*  "  Napoleon,  at  St.  Helena,  the  evening  liefove  he  was  to  partake  of  the  sacramcHt  of  llio 
Lord's  Snpper,  said  nith  gi'eat  solemnity  to  Count  Montliolon,  — 

"  '  ta  the  midsc  of  camps,  I  forgot  reli^on.  Upon  the  throne,  surrounded  by  genowls  far 
from  dcvont,  —  yea,  I  will  not  deny  it,  — I  had  too  much  regariJ  for  public  opinion,  and  far  too 
much  timidity;  and  perhaps  I  did  not  dare  to  aay  aloud, "  I  am  a  belierer."  I  said, "  Religion  is  a 
power,  a  political  engine."  Btit  even  then,  if  any  one  had  questioned  me  directly,  I  should  have 
aaid,  "  Yes,  I  am  a  Christian  ; "  and,  if  it  hod  been  necessary  to  confess  my  faith  at  the  price  of 
martyrdom,  I  should  have  found  all  my  firmness ;  yes,  I  ahonld  have  endured  it  rather  than  deny 
mj  religion.  But,  now  that  I  am  at  St.  Helena,  why  should  I  dissemble  that  which  I  believe 
at  the  bottom  of  my  heart  ?  I  desire  the  commmiion  of  Iho  Lord's  Suppef,  and  to  eonless  what 
I]K\kve.'  "  —  Aibolt's  Life  0/ jVopo/eoij,  vol.  ii.  p.  611. 
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"  The  object  of  ray  journey  was,  as  you  kaow,  to  become  aoquaiuteJ,  by 
personal  obseiTation,  with  oar  beautiful  provinoea  <>f  the  soutli,  and  to  search 
into  their  wants.    It  has,  however,  jpven  rise  to  results  far  more  important. 

"  Indeed,  I  say  it  with  a  frankness  as  far  removed  from  pride  as  from  a  false 
modesty,  that  never  has  a  people  testified  in  a  manner  moi'e  direct,  more 
spontaneous,  more  unanimous,  the  wish  to  relieve  itself  of  solicitude  respect- 
ing the  future,  hy  consolidating  iu  the  same  hand  a  power  with  which  it  is  in 
sympathy.  It  la  becanse  it  now  recognizes  both  tho  deceitful  hopes  with 
which  it  has  beeu  deluded  and  the  dangers  with  which  it  has  been  menaced, 
It  knew,  that,  in  1352,  society  was  nishing  to  ruin,  because  each  party  consoled 
itself,  in  view  of  the  general  shipwreck,  witk  the  hope  of  planting  its  flag 
upon  the  wreck  which  should  continue  to  float.  It  aJfords  me  pleasure  to 
have  saved  the  ship  bj  unfuiliug  solely  the  banner  of  Franco. 

"Disabused  of  abauid  theories,  the- people  have  acquired  the  conviction 
th'at  pretended  lefoimera  weie  only  dreamera ;  for  there  was  always  inconsis- 
tency, dispreportiOQ,  between  their  means  and  the  results  promised. 

"To-day,  Fiance  buiiomida  me  with  her  syiwpathies,  because  I  am  uot  of 
tho  family  of  ideologists.  To  confer  benefits  upon  the  country,  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  apply  new  systems,  but  to  give,  firet  of  all,  confidence  in  the  present, 
secuiity  in  tlie  future.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  France  seems  to  wish  for  the 
return  cf  the  empire. 

"There  is;  nevertheless,  a  fear  to  which  I  ought  to  respond.  Through  a 
tipivit  of  distrust,  some  persons  say, '  The  empire  —  it  is  wai;,'  As  for  me,  I 
say, '  The  empire  —  it  is  peace.' 

"It  is  peace,  for  France  desires  it;  and,  when  France  desires  peace,  the 
world  is  tranquil.  Wai'  is  not  waged  for  pleasure,  but  through  necessity; 
and  at  these  epochs  of  transition,  in  which  everywhere,  by  the  side  of  many 
elements  of  prjMperity,  there  germinate  many  causes  of  death,  one  can  say 
with  truth, '  Woe  to  him,  who,  the  first,  shall  ^ve  to  Europe  the  sign.J  of  a 
collision  the  consequences  of  which  will  be  incalculable!' 

"  I  admit,  however,  that  I  have,  like  the  emperor,  many  conquests  to  raake. 
I  wish,  like  him,  to  conquer,  by  conciliation,  the  dissenting  parties,  and  to  bring 
together  into  the  channel  of  one  popular  stream  those  various  branches  which 
are  now  lost  without  profit  to  any  one.  I  wish  to  conquer  by  religion,  by 
morals,  by  competence,  that  part  of  the  population  still  so  numerous,  which, 
in  a  coanti7  of  faith  and  of  religion,  scarcely  knows  the  precepU  of  Chiist ; 
whicli,  in  the  bosom  of  a  land  the  most  fertile  in  the  world,  can  scarcely 
obtain  from  its  products  the  fii-at  necessaiies  of  life. 

"  We  have  immense  uncultivated  territories  to  clear  up,  routes  to  open, 
harbors  to  deepen,  rivere  to  render  navigable,  cauids  to  finish,  our  network  of 
railio.-.ds.to  complete.  We  have,  opposite  Mai-seilles,  a  vast  realm  to  assimi- 
late to  France.*     Yv'e  have  all  our  great  ports  of  the  west  -to  bring  nearer  to 

*  "  '  In  fnto  of  JUrseilles,  wB  have  a  vast  realm  to  Kssimilate  to  Prance.'  Snci  ia  the  first 
inspiiKtionof  Sapolcon  III,  in  resptct  to  A!f> iers.  Bj  what  means  is  this  grand  wotk  of  oasimi- 
laticn  to  Le  accomplished  1  To  ihii  question  I  reply,  B_v  tlio  nets  emnnnting  from  llie  personal 
i  nitiniive  of  the  emperor,  bj  stahle  institudons,  by  grand  public  works,  by  a  government  strong 
attdinited."  —  L'AI/;6kdermttl'Emp6KW,paTleDr.A.  Wanikr,-^.  76. 
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the  Ameiican  continent  by  the  rapidity  of  the  commtmlcatious  wliicii  we  still 
want.  We  have  everywhere,  in  fine,  ruins  to  I'ebuild,  false  gods  to  dethrone, 
truths  to  malse  to  triumpL. 

"  Thus  do  I  comprehend  the  empire.  Such  are  the  conquests  which  I  medi- 
tate; aad  you  all  who  suiTound  me,  who  desire,  like  me,  the  welfare  of  the 
country,  —  you  are  my  soldiers." 

In  the  above  address,  allasion  is  made  to  Algiere.  This  semi-barbarous 
region  on  tlie  northern  coast  of  Africa,  embi-acing  a  territory  about  as  large  us 
France,  and  with  a  roving  population  of  about  two  millions,  for  many  )-ears 
had  beeii  the  scoiu'ge  of  Christendom.  Piratic  fleets  from  the  Algerine  ports 
swept  the  Mediterranean,  pluudeving,  destroying,  and  extorting  large  ransom 
for  the  prisoners  they  captured.  Napoieon  I.  had  designed  to  i-elieve  the 
world  of  this  nest  of  ph-ates,  to  plant  a  French  colony  there,  and  to  unite  the^ 
Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea  by  means  of  a  canal.  Bnt  the  wai'fare  which 
combined  Europe  waged  against  him,  by  engrossing  all  his  enei'gies,  pi-evented 
the  esecution  of  this  plan.  One  day,  at  St.  Helena,  the  conversation  turned 
upon. an  expedition  which  the  British  had  sent,  under  Lord  Exmouth,  to  pun- 
ish these  pirates. 

"  I  think,"  said  Napoleon  to  Dr.  O'Meara, "  that  the  expedition  will  succeed, 
especially  if  the  fleet  takes  and  destroys  as  many  of  the  Algerine  ships  as  it 
can,  and  then  anchors  opposite  the  town,  and  does  not  allow  a  single  ship  or 
vessel,  not  eveu  a  fishing-boat,  to  enter  or  go  out.  Continue  that  fov  a  short 
time,  and  the  dey  will  submit;  or  else  the  populace  will  revolt  and  mnrder 
him,  and  afterwards  agree  to  any  terms  you  like :  but  no  treaty  will  be  kept 
by  them.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  the  powers  of  Europe  to  allow  so  many  nests  of 
I'obbei-s  to  exist. 

"At  Amiens,  I  proposed  to  your  government  tj  unite  mth  me,  either  to 
desti-oy  entirely  those  nests  of  pirates,  oi  at  least  to  de•^tlOJ  their  ships  and 
fortresses,  and  make  them  cultivate  the  soil  ind  -bandon  pnacy ;  but  your 
ministers  would  not  consent  to  it,  owing  to  tlieti  rae^n  jeilousy  of  the  Ameri- 
cans with  whom  the  barbaiians  were  at  m  u  '  * 

Not  long  after  the  restoration  of  the  Bouibon  Gdi  emment,  Clnrles  X.,  who 
was  then  reigning,  decided  upon  an  expedition  to  Algieib  to  compel  the  same 
respect  to  be  paid  to  the  French  flag  which  was  paid  to  the  Britigh  flag. 
With  causes  in  abundance  'for  the  war,  the  alleged  canse  was  an  insult  received 
by  their  consul,  whom  the  dey  was  said  to  have  struck  with  a  fan.  The  En- 
glish Government  was  much  alarmed  when  it  learned  that  the  Frencli  Goveru- 

*  "  It  lind  long  been  a  matter  of  reproach  to  the  Christian  powers,  that  t]ie  piratical  States  of 
Eavbary  were  still  permittefl,  with  impunity,  to  carry  on  their  inhuman  warfare  afjsinst  tlie 
States  of  Europe;  and  that  their  prisons  exhibited  eaptiTes  of  every  nation,  who  were  detained 
in  hopeless  slavery,  and  exposed  to  the  most  shocking  barbarities.  In  one  instance,  fifty  out  of 
three  hundred  prisoners  died  of  harsh  usage  at  Algiers  on  tho  veiy  day  of  their  arrival.  Neither 
age  nor  sex  was  spared.  One  Neapolitan  lady  of  rank  was  rescued  by  the  British  in  the  thir- 
teenth year  of  her  captivity ;  having  been  carried  off  with  her  eight  children,  sis  of  whom  had 
died  in  slavery.  It  was  suspected  that  the  British  connived  at  these  depredations,  as  their  flag, 
heijig  the  only  one  which  was  respected,  gained  an  advantage  ia  navigating  that  inland  sea."  — 
Sir  Arckibala  Alison,  Hision/  of  £!urope,  voL  v.  p.  44. 
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ment  was  fitting  out  an  expedition  fcr  Afiiea;  and  anxiously  inquired,  through 
Lord  Aberdeen,  the  object  of  the  measure.  Polignac  answered  with  spirit, 
whieh  intimated  that  he  regarded  the  question  as  an  impertinence. 

An  espcdition  sailed  from  Toulon  in  June,  1830,  It  consisted  of  twenty- 
three  frigates,  seventy  smaller  vessels  of  war,  three  hundred  and  sevecty- 
seven  transports,  and  two  hundred  and  thirty  boats.  The  combatants  num- 
bei'ed  thirty-seven  thousand  five  hundred.  A  landing  was  effected,  a  terrible 
battle  fought,  and  the  city  of  Algiei-s  captured,  Algiera  thus  fell  under  French 
dominion ;  and  a  colony,  strongly  supported  by  a  military  force,  was  estab- 
lished there.  Still  a  very  desperate  warfare  was  continued  for  many  years  by 
the  fieice  natives  in  the  intedor,  and  the  colony  made  but  little  progress. 

The  Algerine  expedition  was  the  first  of  a  seiies  of  measures,  undor  Charles 
X.,  which  were  intended  to  revive  the  military  spiiit  of  the  French  nation. 
The  nest  movement  was  to  be  an  advance  of  the  Preach  frontitr  to  the 
Rhine.  Chateaubriand  avows  in  his  Memoirs  that  this  was  the  secret  but 
well-matured  plan  of  the  cabinet,  and  tJiat  it  would  have  been  executed  had 
be  remained  in  office. 

Upon  Louis  Philippe's  accession  to  the  throne  of  France,  ho  did  all  in 
his  power  to  eonsohdate  tbe  French  possessions  in  Algiers,  Still  he  was 
engaged  in  almost  constant  and  deadly  warfare  with  the  interior  tribes,  who 
were  under  the  leadership  of  a  renowned  warrior,  Abd-el-Kader.  At  last,  this 
chief  was  reduced  to  such  straitB,  that  he  was  compelled  to  surrender  to 
Generals  Lanioriciere  and  Cavaigiiac,  but  upon  conditions  that  he  should  be 
convoyed  to  Constantinople^  Alexandria,  or  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  and  there  set  at 
liberty.  The  terms  were  agreed  to,  and  wei-e  i-atiSed  by  the  son  of  Louis 
Philippe,  the  Duke  d'Aumale,  who  was  then  governor-general  of  the  province. 
For  fifteen  years,  Abd-el-Kader  had  made  warfare  against  France ;  and  his 
captors,  fearing  to,  set  him  at  liberty,  wiiere  he  could  at  any  time  return  to 
Algiei's,  took  him,  witb  disLonor  which  no  language  can  too  severely  denouuce, 
to  Toulon,  with  his  wives,  his  childi-en,  and  his  servants,  and  imprisoned  him 
ill  a  castle  in  the  interior  of  France.    This  was  in  1847. 

The  throne  of  Louis  Pliilippe  soon  afterwards  fell.  ■  The  tumultuous  le- 
public  succeeded  it,  followed  by  the  dictatorehip  of  Cavdgnac,  which  gave  place 
to  the  presidency  of  Louis  Napoleon,  who  found  both  of  his  hands  tied  by  the 
constitution  imposed  upon  him.  Abd-el-Eader  was  for  a  time  forgotten. 
Such  a  multitude  of  cares  pressed  upon  Louis  Napoleon  immediately  after  the 
coup  (Vetat,  that  many  important  measures  were  necessarily  delayed;  but 
now  he  tui-ned  his  attention  to  the  captive.  In  the  following  words,  on  the 
16th  of  October,  the  president  announced  in  the  Cliateaii  d'Amboisu  to  the 
distinguishctl  prisoner  that  he  was  free ;  — 

"  Abd-eIt-Kadee,  —  I  come  to  announce  to  you  that  you  are  set  at  liberty. 
Ton  will  he  conducted  to  Bursa,  in  the  estates  of  the  sultan,  as  soon  as  tJie 
neoesstii'j  prcpavations  can  b^  made ;  and  you  will  receive  there,  from  the 
French  Goveinment,  treatment  worthy  of  your  ancient  rank. 

"For  a  long  time,  you  are  aware,  your  captivity  has  caused  me  sincere  re- 
gret J  for  it  has  incessantly  reminded  me  that  the  government  which  preceded 
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me  lia^l  not  kept  its  engagements  with  .an  uiifortuDate  enemy :  and  nothing, 
in  my  eyes,  is  more  humiliating  to  the  government  of  a  gi-eat  nation  thaa  to 
be  so  unmindful  of  its  strength  as  to  fail  to  keep  its  pvomise.  Generosity  is 
always  the  best  counsellor ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  your  sojourn  in  Turke^ 
will  not  be  injurious  to  tbe  tranquillity  of  our  African  possessions. 

"  Your  religion,  as  qurs,  teaches  that  we  should  submit  to  tbe  decrees  of 
Providence,  Now,  if  France  is  mistress  of  Algiers,  it  is  because  God  has 
wiabed  it.    The  nation  will  never  renounce  that  donquest. 

"You  have  been  the  enemy  of  France;  but  I  do  not  the  less  i-ecognize 
your  courage,  your  chai-acter,  your  resignation  under  misfortune;  and,  for 
this  reason,  I  consider  it  an  honor  to  terminate  your  captivity,  having  full 
confidence  in  yoor  parole."  * 

At  Maraeilles  a  very  desperate  measure  was  planned,  attiibutcd  to  the 
Socialists,  to  assassinate  the  Prince  President.  An  infernal  machine  was  con- 
structed npon  tbe  pattern  of  the  one  made  by  Fieschi,  but  far  more  deadly.  It 
consisted  of  more  than  a  hundred  musket-barrels  placed  in  a  room  upon  the 
ground-floor  of  a  house,  so  as  to  sweep  the  street  with  certain  death  to  all 
before  it.  These  guns  were  all  to  be  dischai^ed  simultaneously  by  a  fuze,  as 
soon  as  the  president  with  his  cortege  was  ic  front  of  them.  The  carnage,  had 
the  plan  been  accomplished,  must  have  been  dreadful,  in  tbe  crowded  sti'eet.s 
of  a  city  on  a/eie-day.  Fortunately,  the  attempt  was  discovered,  by  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  police,  on  the  day  before  tbe  prince  passed  by  that  window, 

Louis  Napoleon  never  seems  to  have  been  conscious  of  fear.  He  is  never 
agitated ;  he  never  tums  from  his  path ;  he  knows  full  well  that  at  any  hour 
a  sharpshooter  from  a  distant  window  can  pierce  his  heart;  and  quietly  lie 
leaves  himself  in  the  hands  of  that  Pi-ovidenee  which  has  thus  far  guided  him, 
and  which,  he  believes,  will  continue  to  guide  him  to  his  destined  end. 

On  the  15tli  of  October,  the  Prince  President  returned  to  Paris  from  this 
triumphal  journey.  He  entered  the  city  about  two  o'clocic  in  the  afternoon. 
His  ministers,  the  high  dignitaries,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  and  his  clergy, 
the  principal  public  functionaries,  and  deputations  from  all  the  constituted 
bodies,  met  him  at  the  station  of  the  Orleans  Railroad.  There  the  prince, 
mounted  on  horseback,  and  accompanied  by  a  brilliant  cortege  of  generals 
and  oflieei'8  of  his  staf^  passed  through  the  Boulevards,  and  by  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde,  to  the  Tuileries.  He  was  preceded  and  followed  by  bis  military 
household,  by  the  National  Guard  itpon  horseback,  and  by  many  regiments  of 
the  aiiny. 

It  was  a  magnificent  tribute  of  welcome  which  Paris  displayed  that  day. 
The  accounts  of  the  reception  with  which  the  president  had  been  greeted  in 
the  provinces  had  been  eagerly  read ;  and  the  metropoHs  did  not  wish  to  be 
eclipsed  in  its  manifestations  of  enthusiasm  for  that  sovereign  of  whom  France 
was  increasingly  proud.  Everywhere  along  the  line  the  prince  traversed, — 
at  the  corner  of  eve i-y  street,  before  every  thpatre,  —  triumphal  arches  were 
ei-e'cted.  Private  houses  were  decorated  with  garlands,  flags,  and  transparen- 
cies ;  all  tbe  places  of  business  were  closed;  and  apparently  the  whole  popu- 

*  La  politique  impCTialc  iIc  l'Em[)crevii'  Kniiolton  HI,,  ]ip,  ICI,  162. 
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lation  of  Paris  thronged  the  pavements,  and  ci'owded  tiie  wtiiclcuvs.  It  was  a 
serene  and  lirilliant  autumnal  day.  From  the  Bastille  to  the  Madeleine,  the 
soldiere  of  the  i-egular  army  and  the  National  Guard,  with  their  rich  uniforms 
and  gleaming  arms,  lined  the  avenue. 

All  the  coi'poratioQS,  trades,  industries,  were  repi-esented  by  deputations. 
Long  processions  from  the  suburbs,  fi'om  twenty  different  departments,  ap- 
peared, led  by  their  mayors  and  their  cleigy.  The  old  soldiers  of  the  empire 
wei-e  honored  with  conspicuous  positions  as  they  came  forward  eager  to  honor 
the  nephewof  their  great  captain.  Gi-oups  of  young  girls,  robed  in  white,  pre- 
sented the  prince  basliets  of  flowers,  and  crowns  of  violets.  It  was  estimated 
that  two  hundred  tliousand  spectatcJi-s  thronged  the  Boulevards.  Aa  it  were 
in  explanation  of  this  magnificent  spectacle,  the  municipal  council  addressed 
the  prince  in  th&  following  words ;  — 

"Piince,  the  Municipal  Council  of  Paris  with  eagerness  salutes  your  re- 
turn. It  congratulates  itself  with  yon  for  the  triumph  which  has  marked 
eveiy  step  of  this  glorious  journey.  If  the  most  noble  enjoyment,  after  that 
of  saving  one's  country,  is  to  find  that  country  grateful,  what  happiness  must 
fill  your  heai-t!  Everywhere  you  meet  tlie  acknowledgment  of  the  sei-vice 
rendered,  everywhere  the  plaudits  and  the  acclamations  of  the  people.  Where 
civil  discord  had  sown  despair  and  death,  you  have  carried  consolation,  hope, 
Hfe. 

"  Prince,  France,  a  few  months  ago,  surrendered  to  you  the  supreme  right  to 
form  her  laws.  To-day,  the  voice  of  the  people,  after  having  consecrated  the  2d 
of  Decembei',  demands  that  the  power  which  has  been  confided  to  yon  should 
be  consolidated,  and  that  its  stability  may  be  the  guaranty  for  the  future, 

"  The  city  of  Paris  Is  happy  to  associate  itself  with  this  wish ;  not  in  your 
interest,  prince,  and  to  add  to  your  gloiy,  —  there  is  no  greater  glory  than  to 
have  saved  tlie  country, — but  in  the  interests  of  all,  and  in  order  that  the 
mobility  of  institutions  should  leave  hereafter  to  tlie  spirit  of  disorder  neither 
hope  nor  pretest.  ■ 

"Yon  have  anticipated  France  when  it  was  necessary  to  rescue  her  from 
peril;  hut  now,  when  France,  guided  by  Iier  souvenii's,  ins]>ired  by  her  love, 
"opens  to  you  a  new  path,  follow  it." 

The  prince  responded, — 

"  I  am  the  more  happy,  in  view  of  the  wishes  which  you  express  to  me  in 
the  name  of  the  city  of  Paris,  since  the  acclamations  which  I  receive  here  are 
the  continuation  of  those  of  which  I  have  been  the  object  during  my  joniiiey. 

"If  Prance  desires  the  enii>ire,  it  is  because  she  thinks  that  that  foi-m  of 
government  better  guarantees  her  grandeur  and  her  future.  As  for  me,  under 
whatever  title  I  may  be  permitt-ed  to  serve  her,  I  shall  consecrate  to  that 
service  all  I  have  of  force,  all  I  have  of  devotion." 

The  addressof  the  council-communal  of  Paris  was  followed  by  twenty  others 
from  the  different  bodies  and  coiporations  represented  on  the  occasion,  all 
alike  soliciting  the  restoration  of  the  empire.* 

•  Histoire  compKte  do  KapoMoii  III.,  par  MJI.  Gallin  et  Guy,  p.  640. 
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"  It  became,  llioii,"  say  MM.  GaOix  and  Guy,  "  avciy  day  moi'e  evident,  that 
Paris,  all  entire,  associated  itself  heart  aud  soul  in  the  wish  universally  and  so 
Bpontaneoaaly  altered  by  the  departments.  Thns  it  was  the  totality  of  France 
which  demanded  the  re-establishment  of  the  empii'e." 

In  accordance  with  this  wish,  expressed  with  such  extraordioary  unanimity, 
the  president,  by  a  decree  dated  the  19th  of  October,  convoked  the  Senate  to 
assemble  on  the  4th  of  November  to  decide  upon  the  propose^  modification  in 
the  constitntion.  At  noon  of  that  day,  this  august  body  met  in  its  hall  of 
session.  The  President  of  tbe  Republic  addressed  the  membei-s  in  tlie  follow- 
ing message :  — 

"Messieues  les  SnSNATBUKs, — Tbe  nation  loudly  expresses  its  wish  for 
the  re-establishment  of  the  empire.  Confiding  in 'your  patriotism  and  intelli- 
gence, I  have  convoked  you  to  deliberate  legally  upon  tbis  grave  question,  and 
to  submit  to  you  the  cai-e  of  regulating  tlie  new  state  of  things.  If  you  adopt 
it,  you  will  think,  undoubtedly,  as  do  I,  that  the  constitution  of  1852  ought  to 
be  maintained;  and  then  the  modifications  recognized  aa  indispensable  will 
touch  in  nothing  the  fundamental  bases, 

"The  changes  proposed  bear  chiefly  upon  the. form;  and  yet  to  take  tbe 
imperial  symbol  is  for  France  a  matter  of  immense  significance :  indeed,  in  the 
le-estiblishment  of  the  empb'e,  tbe  people  find  a  guaranty  for  tbeir  interests, 
and  a  eitisfiction  for  their  just  pride.  Tbe  re-establishment  gnarantees  their 
interests  m  assuung  the  future,  in  closing  the  era  of  revolutions,  and  in  conse- 
ciatmg  again  tbe  conquests  of  89:  it  satisfies  the  just  pride  of  the  people, 
because  estibhfbing  anew,  with  liberty  and  with  mature  i-efleotion,  that  which 
entire  Euiope  tbiity  seven  yeai-s  ago  had  overtbrown  by  foi'ce  of  arms  in  the 
imdst  of  tbe  diaasteis  of  the  countiy.  The  people  nobly  avenge  tbeir  reverses 
Without  making  any  victims,  without  menacing  any  independence,  without 
troubling  the  peace  of  the  world. 

"  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  dissemble  all  that  is  formidable  ip  accepting  to-day, 
and  in  placing  upon  one's  head,  the  crown  of  Napoleon ;  but  these  apprehen- 
sions diminish  at  the  tbbught,  that,  representing  by  so  many  titles  the  cause 
of  the  peojjle  and  the  national  will,  it  will  be  tbe  nation,  which,  in  elevating 
me  to  the  throne,  crowns  itself."  * 

A  decree  of  the  Senate  was  prepai-ed,  and  adopted  on  the  7tb,  with  eveiy 
vote  but  one  in  its  favor.  Tbe  decree  consisted  of  eight  articles.  The  first 
two  were  as  follows :  — 


"  Article  1.  —  The  imperial  dignity  is  re-established.  Louis  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte is  empei^or,  under  tbe  name  of  Napoleon  IH, 

"  Art.  2.  —  Tbe  imperial  dignity  is  hereditary  in  tbe  descendants,  direct  and 
legitimate,  of  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  from  male  to  male,  by  order  of  primo- 
geniture, to  the  perijetual  exclusion  of  women  and  their  descendants." 

*  La  Politique  imp^rialo  do  I'Empereur  KnpoMon  III.,  p.  162. 
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The  remaiiiiiig  articles,'excepting  the  last,  regulated  the  order  of  succession 
in  the  imperil  household,  and  other  questions  of  that  natai-e. 

The  eighth  and  last  article  declared, — 

"  The  folloiving  proposition  shall  be  presented  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
French  people :  — 

"The  people  wish  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  imperial  dignity,  in  Die 
person  of  Louis  Napoleon  Bonapaite,  to  be  hereditary  in  his  direct  descendants;, 
legitimate  or  adoptive;  aiid  give  to  hiin  the  right  to  regulate  the  order  of  suc- 
cession to  the  throne  in.  the  Bonapaite  family,  as  is  provided  for  in  the  decree 
of  the  Senate  of  the  7th  'of  November,  1852." 

Another  decree  convoked  the  people  to  meet  at  the  polk,  in  their  sevei'al 
districts,  on  the  Slst  and  22d  of  November,  to  decide,  by  the  voice  of  univer- 
sal suffrage,  whether  they  would  adopt  or  reject  the  empire  as  thus  re-estab- 
lished. The  vote  was  to  be  taken  by  simply  depositing  Yes  or  No  in  the 
laliot-bos.  At  the  same  time,  the  president  convoked  a  meeting  of  the 
Legislative  Corps  for  the  25th  of  November,  two  days  afler  the  ballot,  to 
take  part  in  measures  of  such  vast  national  moment,  by  counting  the  votes, 
and  announcing  the  result. 

The  Senate,  having  passed  the  above  decrees,  wMted  in  a  body,  and  in  cos- 
tume, upon  Louis  Napoleon  at  St.  Cloud,  to  announce  the  result.  It  was  the 
7th  of  November.  In  response  to  the  flattering  address  of  the  Senate,  tiie 
president  replied,  — 

"  I  thank  the  Senate  for  the  promptness  with  which  it  has  responded  to  the 
wishes  of  the  countiy  in  deliberating  upon  the  i-e-establishment  of  tlie  empire, 
and  in  enacting  the  decree  of  the  Senate,  which  is  to  be  submitted  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  people. 

"  When,  forty-eight  yeara  ago,  in  this  same  palace,  in  this  same  hall,  and 
under  similar  circumstances,  the  Senate  came  to  offer  the  crown  to  the  chief 
of  my  family,  the  emperor  responded  by  these  memorable  words :  — 
'  '"My  spirit  will  no  longer  be  with  my  posterity  when  it  shall  cease  to 
merit  the  love  and  confidence  of  the  great  nation.' 

"  Now,  to-day,  that  which  most  touches  my  heart  is  to  think  that  the  spirit 
of  the  emperor  is  with  me,  that  his  thought  guides  me,  that  bis  shade  pro- 
tects me ;  since,  by  a  solemn  measui-e,  you  come,  in  the  name  of  the  French 
people,  to  prove  to  me  that  I  have  merited  the  confidence  of  tfie  country, 
I  have  no  need  to  tell  yon  that  my  constant  endeavor  wi]l  be  to  work  with 
yon  for  tlie  grandeur  and  the  prosperity  of  France." 

These  measures  of  the  French  people  ronsed  to  the  highest  degree  the 
wrath  of  the  Socialist  and  extreme  Democratic  factions.  The  French  refugees 
in  London  were  divided  into  two  hostile  bands.  Ledra  Eollin  led  one,  Louis 
Blanc  the  other.  They  both  issued  their  manifestoes.  Both  alike  denied 
that  the  majority  of  the  people  of  France  had  any  right  to  choose  their  own 
institutions  if  they  shodd  choose  the  empire.  The  flrat  remonstrance  from 
the  Led™  Rollin  party  was  entitled,  "Manifesto  of  the  Revolutionary  Com- 
mittee of  London."  It  was  so  bitter  in  spirit,  so  rude,  coarse,  and  vulgar,  in 
its  tone,  and  so  unscnipulons  in  the  epithets  of  abuse  which  it  employed,  that 
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it  would  aiFord  the  reader  no  pleasure  to  have  it  fraosetibed  to  these  pages. 
Its  one,  aUTpeiTading  cry  was  an  appeal  to  the  democracy  of  Europe  to  rise 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  oveitam  every  existing  government  for  the 
establishment  of  a  univei'sal  republic. 

The  remonstrance  from  the  Louis  Blanc  party  was  entitled,  "Manifesto  of 
the  Society  of  the  Revolution  to  the  People."  It  was  equally  violent,  passion- 
ate, and  vituperative.  A  third  remonsti'ance,  wliich  also  breathed  tlireaten- 
ings  and  slaughter,  and  wliieli  vied  with  the  other  two  in  that  species  of 
eloquence  in  which  they  both  excelled,  was  headed,  '.'Manifesto  of  the  Pro- 
scribed Democratic  Sobialists  of  France  resident  at  Jereey."  Victor  Hugo  was 
the  first  signer  of  this  docament,  and  it  came  apparently  from  his  pen. 

The  fourth  remonstrance  was  from  Count  de  Chambord.  It  was  a  dignified 
document,  moderate  in  its  tone,  and  though  decided,  yet  gentlemanly  in  all 
its  utterances.    A  few  extracts  will  show  its  spirit :  — 

^'I  am  not  sure,"  he  wrote,  "that  I  shall  ever  he  permitted  to  retni'n  to  my 
country;  hut  I  am  very  sure  that  my  countiy  wUl  never  have  cause  to 
reproach  me  with  a  word  or  an  act  which  can  cause  the  least  injury  to  her 
prosperity  or  her  repose. 

"Frenchmen,  you  desu'e  a  monai'chy.  Tou  have  recognized  that  a  mon- 
archy alone  can  confer  upon  you,  with  a  regular  and  stable  government,  that 
eeeni'ity  of  all  rights,  that  guaranty  of  ail  interests,  and  that  permanent  accord 
of  firm  authority  and  of  a  wise  Ubeity,  which  establish  and  assure  the  happi- 
ness of  nations.  The  true  nionarehy,  the  traditional  monarchy,  supported  by 
hereditaiy  right  and  consecrated  by  time,  can  alone  put  you  in  possession  of 
these  inestimable  advantages,  and  enable  you  ever  to  enjoy  them.  The  genius 
and  the  glory  of  Napoleon  have  not  been  able  to  found  any  thing  stable. 
His  name  and  his  memory  will  still  less  be  able  to  accomplish  that  end. 

"We  eariuot  re-establish  security  in  disturbing  the  principle  upon  which 
the  throne  reposes;  and  one  cannot  consolidate  all  rights  in  disregarding  that 
which  is  with  us  the  necessary  base  of  monarchic  order.  The  monarchy  m 
France  is  the  royal  house  of  France,  indissolubly  united  to  the  nation.  My 
fafhere  and  yours  have  traversed  the  centuries,  working  In  concert,  accoriling 
to  the  customs  and  the  needs  of  the  times,  for  the  development  of  our  beauti- 
ful country.  Dm'ing  fourteen  hundred  years,  alone  among  all  the  peoples  of 
Europe,  the  French  have  always  had  at  their  head  princes  of  their  nation  and 
of  their  blood.  The  history  of  my  ancestors  is  the  history  of  the  progressive 
grandeur  of  France. 

"Whatever  may  be,  for  you  or  for  me,  the  designs  of  God,  I,  the  remaiuiag 
chief  of  the  ancient  race  of  your  kings,  the  heir  of  that  long  succession  of 
monarchs,  who,  during  so  many  centuries,  have  incessantly  aggrandized  and 
caused  to  be  respected  the  power  and  the  fortune  of  Franco,  —  I  owe  it  to  my 
femily,  to  ray  country,  to  protest  loudly  against  combinations  deceitful,  and 
full  of  danger.  I  maintain  my  right,  which  is  the  surest  guai'anty  of  youre; 
and,  calling  God  to  witness,  I  declm-e  to  France  and  to  the  world,  that,  faith- 
ful to  the  laws  of  the  realiji  and  to  the  traditions  of  my  ancestors,  I  shall 
preserve  rehgiously,  and  to  my  last  breath,  the  depot  of  the  hereditary  mon- 
art:l)y,  of  which  Giod  has  constituted  me  the  guard,  and  which  is  the  only  port 
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of  safety,  where,  after  so  many  .storms,  this  France,  the  object  of  our  love, 
can  find  at  last  repose  and  happiness.  * 

There  T,vas  in  France,  besides  the  old  nobility,  who,  generation  after  genera- 
tion, had  been  educated  in  these  views  of  legitimacy  and  divine  right,  a  small 
class  of  highly-educated  and  influential  men  and  women  of  imaginative 
temperament,  like  Chateaubriand  and  Madame  Reeamier,  with  whom  life  was 
but  a  poem,  who,  with  enthusiasm,  embi-aced  tliese  sentiments.  Even  in  i-e- 
publican  America  there  will  be  found  not  a  few  hearts  which  will  vibrate  some- 
what in  sympathy  with  the  appeal  from  the  heir  of  the  ancient  kings.  This 
sentiment  was  one  of  the  elements  against  which  Louis  Napoleon  had  to 
contend  in  estabhshing  the  Republican  Empire. 

The  Count  de  Paris,  as  representative  of  the  Orleans  claim,  had  the  good 
sense  not  to  issue  anj'  manifesto.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  any  princi- 
ple which  could  be  brought  forward  in  advocacy  of  the  Orleans  throne.  It 
surely  could  claim  neither  legitimacy  nor  popular  suffi'age,  A  few  gentlemen 
had  reai-ed  it  in  Paris ;  and  the  nation  had  fought  against  it  for  fifteen  years, 
until  they  battered  it  down. 

At  last,  the  day  for  the  election  araved.  It  was  the  third  time  within  four 
years  that  the  name  of  Louis  Napoleon  bad  been  presented  for  the  suffrages 
of  the  French  nation.  One  of  the  most  fearful  storms  of  wind  and  rain  was 
raging  which  ever  swept  the  territory  of  France  :  still  the  enthusiasm  was  so 
great,  that  the  polls  were  thronged.  The  pride  of  France  was  roused  to  re- 
establish  the  empire  of  Napoleon,  of  which  they  had  been  robbed  by  the 
combined  dynasties  of  Europe.  The  Legitimists,  the  Orleanists,  the  Kepubli- 
eans,  the  various  bands  of  Socialists,  were  busy  in  opposition ;  but  they  con- 
stituted a  very  small  portion  of  the  roused  nation.  The  result  was  as 
follows :  — 

Tbe  affirmafire  voiea  were 7,864,180 

The  negative 253,145 

The  irregular 63,336 

It  has  been  said  that  the  vote  was  fi-audulent.  There  is  no  satisfiictory 
ground  for  such  an  accusation.  The  events  which  preceded,  and  those  which 
followed,  the  election,  prove  ine^ntestably  that  never  before  did  a  nation,  with 
such  unanimity,  choose  its  sovereign. 

On    the  1st   of  December,   the   Legislative   Corps,   having   counted    and 

•  Lest  it  ehouM  be  thought  that  I  have  not  justly  epoken  of  the  documents  issued  by  the 
Eevolutionnrj'  Committoe,  I  will,  though  with  reluctance,  quote  a  few  sentences :  — 

"  Doraocracy  must  impose  upon  herself  a  few  months  of  palionce  and  endurance  before  she 
strike!  the  lirigund  who  di^races  our  country.  As  soon  as  you  loam  that  the  la/uomis  Louis 
Mapoleon  has  received  his  just  chasdaeioent,  whatever  may  bo  tho  day  or  the  hour,  rash  to  your 
rendwvons,  and  march  together  upon  the  cantons,  tho  arrondissemonts,  and  the  prefoctures,  that 
yon  may  surround  with  a  circle  of  steel  and  lead  all  those  wretches,  who,  in  takiug  the  oath, 
have  rendered  themselves  accomplices  in  tho  crimes  of  their  master,  Piirge  Franco  of  all  the 
brigands.  Lot  not  your  heart  or  your  arm  fell  you.  In  punishing  the  perverse,  the  people  be- 
come tho  ministers  of  tho  justice  of  God.  Louis  Kapoleon  is  outlawed.  Louis  Kapoleon  is 
out  of  tho  pale  of  humanity  {hars  I'launanii^.  During  the  ten  months  that  malefactor  has 
reigned,"  &c.  —  MamfeSteda  Comiie  E€i;o!«lioiinmredc  Londres. 
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ratified  the  votes,  repaired  in  a  body  to  ttie  Palace  of  Sl  Cloud,  officially 
to  report  the  result.  All  the  members  of  the  Senate,  and  eouncillora  of 
State,  accompanied  them.  The  ceremony  took  place  in  the  grand  gallery  of 
Apollo.  A  throne  had  been  erected  upon  a  platform,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
hall.  The  emperor  elect,  accompanied  by  Piinee  Jerome,  brother  of  Na- 
poleon It  upon  the  right,  and  Prince  Napoleon  Bonapai-te,  son  of  Jerome, 
upon  the  left,  entered  the  brilliantly-lighted  hail  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, and  took  his  stand  before  the  throne.  To  the  addresses  then  made  to  . 
him  by  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  realm,  in  presenting  to  him  the  crown, 
the  prince  responded, — 

"Gentlemen, —  The  new  reign  which  you  inaugurate  to-day  h. is  not  for 
its  origin,  like  many  others  in  history,  violence,  conquest,  or  stratagem.  It  is, 
as  yon  have  said,  the  legal  I'esnlt  of  the  will  of  the  entire  people,  wJio  con- 
solidate in  the  midst  of  tranquillity  that,  which  it  had  founded  in  the  midst 
of  agitations. 

"But  the  more  power  gains  in  extent  and  in  vital  force,  the  more  it  has 
need  of  men  enlightened  as  those  who  suiTound  me  each  day,  of  men  in- 
dependent as  those  whom  I  address,  to  aid  me  with  their  counsels  to  bring 
back  my  anthority  within  just  limits,  if  it. can  ever  pass  them. 

"  I  take  to-day,  with  the  crown,  the  name  of  Napoleon  III.,  because  the 
logic  of  the  people  has  already  given  it  to  me  in  their  acclamations,  because 
tlie  Senate  has  proposed  it  legally,  and  because  the  entire  nation  has  ratified 

"Is  this,  however,  to  say,  that,'  in  accepting  the  title,  I  fell  into  the  error 
with  which  that  prince  is  reproached,  who,  returning  from  exile,  declared  as 
null,  and  as  not  having  happened,  every  thing  which  had  taken  place  during 
his  absence  ?  Far  from  me  a  similar  delusion !  Not  only  do  I  recognize  the 
governments  which  have  preceded  me,  bat  I  inherit,  in  a  measure,  the  good  or 
the  evil  which  they  have  done ;  for  governments  which  succeed  each  other, 
notwithstanding  their  different  origins,  are  responsible  for  their  predecessoi-s. 

"Bat  the  more  I  accept  all  that,  which,  for  fifty  years,  history  has  trans- 
mitted to  us  with  its  inflexible  authority,  the  less  will  it  be  permitted  me  to 
pass  in  silence  the  glorious  reign  of  the  chief  of  my  family,  and  the  regular 
title,  though  ephemeral,  of  his  son,  whom  the  Chambers  proclaimed  in  the  last 
outburst  of  vanquished  patriotism. 

"Thus,  then,  the  title  of  Napoleon  III.  is  not  one  of  those  dynastic  and 
obsolete  pretensions  which  seem  an  insult  to  good  sense  and  to  trutli :  it  is 
the  homage  rendered  to  a  goveramejit  which  was  legitimate,  and  to  which 
We  owe  the.  best  pages  of  our  raodeni  history.  My  reign  does  not  date  from 
1915  it  datts  from  the  moment  in  which  you  make  known  to  me  the 
suffnges  of  the  nition* 

*  Some  regietCel  it  js  trap  to  ee  Lr  i  ^  ]olroi  tiU  ll  til  of  ^^|  1  c  i  III  I  ut 
that  Te^ret  disappears  uprtii  a  momenta  refiecti  n  We  must  not  tnppiess  facts  II id  not 
Franci,  betoio  the  present  ihief  of  the  goTLmment  two  sovereigns  of  the  nime  of  Napo- 
leon'' There  wis  Napoleon  I  and  after  his  abdication  after  the  batUe  of  Wateiloo  his 
SOD   whom  the  tno  Chambers  proclaimed  andei  the  name  of  Napoleon  II     But  it  is  siid 
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"Receive  then  my  thanks,  gentleman-deputies,  for  the  eclat  which  you 
have  given  to  the  manifestation  of  the  national  will,  in  I'entlcring  it  more 
evident  by  your  control,  more  imposing  by  your  declaration.  I  thtmk  you 
also,  gentlemen-senatoi-s,  for  having  desired  to  be  the  first  to  address  to  me 
your  felicitations,  as  yon  have  been  the  first  to  give  expression  to  {formuler) 
the  popular  will 

"  Aid  me,  all,  to  establish  upon  this  land,  agitated  by  so  many  rei'olutioii.", 
a  stable  government,  which  shall  have  for  its  basis  religion,  justice,  honesty, 
and  love  for  the  suffering  classes.  Receive  here  the  oath,  that  nothing  shall 
I  count  too  dear  to  assure  the  prosperity  of  the  countiy ;  and  that,  in  main- 
taining peace,  I  shall  yield  nothing  which  can  affect  the  honor  or,  the  dignity 
of  France," 

The  next  day,  the  2d  of  December,  all  Paris  seemed  to  be  flocking  towards 
the  Champs  Elysees.  The  emperor-  left  the  Palace  of  St.  Cloud  at  noon, 
lie  WIS  oa  horseback,  in  the  uniform,  of  a  lieutenant-general,  and  decorated 
■with  the  grand  cordon  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  He  rode  alone  at  a  little 
distance  m  advance  of  his  cortege.  The  magnificent  avenue,  from  the  Poite 
Maillot  to  the  Place  de  la  CoVicorde,  was  lined  on  each  side  with  tlie  regular 
troops  and  the  Ifational  Guard.  One  incessant  shout  of  acclamations  accom- 
pamed  him  ail  the  way  to  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries.  Those  who  witnessed 
that  spectacle  of  the  outburst  of  a  nation's  enthusiasm  can  nevei'  forget  it. 
Paris  seemed  delirious  with  joy.  In  the  evening,  the  whole  city  blazed  with 
illuminations.    The  peoplp  of  France  had  re-established  the  empire. 

In  1848,  Louis  Napoleon  had  been  chosen  president  by  nearly  five  and  a 
half  million  votes;  in  1851,  the  nation  ratified  the  coup  d'Stai  by  nearly 
seven  and  a  half  million  suffrages,  and  conferred  upon  him  the  presidency  for 
nn  additional  term  of  ten  years;  and  again,  in  1852,  the  empire  was  re-estab- 
lished, and  the  imperial  crown  was  placed  upon  the  brow  of  Louis  Napoleon, 
by  nearly  eight  millions  of  votes.  Fifteen  years  have  since  passed  away, — 
fifteen  yeai-s  of  interna!  peace  and  unprecedented  prosperity,  —  and  France 
has  never  before  occupied  so  proud  a  position  as  she  now  fills  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth  ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there  is  not  another 
country  upon  the  globe,  where,  during  the  last  fifteen  yeai-s,  there  has  be«n 
more  of  peace,  of  contentment,  of  general  prosperity,  of  security  of  propei'ty, 
of  all  social  rights,  and  of  life. 

Ihe  King  of  Rome  did  not  reign  in  fact.  Ko  matter ;  he  reigned  in  right  until  Ihs  vctiim  from 
Ghent.  Louil  XVII.  did  not  reign  in  fact :  nevertheless,  tho  Count  do  Lille,  in  assnraing  tlie 
crown,  cnllLil  liimself  Louis  XVIII,  It  is  then  evident  tiint  Louis  Mapoleoii,  in  taking  place 
flftec  his  niifortunate  cousin,  obeyed  history,  and  submitted  to  the  eiupire  of  facts  ;  and  entire 
I'urope,  within  tho  space  of  tliree  months,  recognizetl  the  legitimacy  of  )iis  new  title,  — Europe 
without  exception,  from  the  Emperor  of  Eassia  to  the  Vicar  of  Christ ;  from  England,  who 
refuEed  to  recognlzcNapoleonL,totheBoHrbonof  Naples,  relative  of  the  Count  de  Chambord." 
—  MM.  Gallic:  et  Gwj,  p.  644. 
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THE   MARRIAGE   OF   THE   EJIPEEOK,  AKD    THE   CARES   OF   EMPIRE. 

The  Countess  de  Tcha.  —  Her  Birth,  Education,  anil  Character.  —  Annonncement  of  the  Impe 
rial  Marriage.  —  Tho  Imposing  Ceremonies.  —  Prosperity  of  France.  —  Alarm  in  Engknd. — 
ConnsclofNapoleouL  — Scones  at  St.  Helena.  — Spirit  of  Napoleon  III.  — Speech  at  the 
Opening  of  the  Xe^sl.itive  Session. — Deputation  of  English  Tradesmen.  —  Cansea  of  the 
Emperor's  Popnlarltj-.  —  Confidence  of  the  People  in  him.  —  Innndadons.  —  Internal  Improve- 
ment=,  — ThcEomine.  — Addresses  to  the  Legislatare.  —  Fete  at  Boulogne. 

glX  the  city  of  Malaga,  in  Southern  Spain,  there  was,  half  a  eeii- 
ttiry  ago,  in  one  of  its  streets  called  St.  Juan  de  Dios,  a  stately 
mansion,  whieh  was  the  favorite  resort  of  all  the  most  refined 
ttn<i  intellectual  society  of  the  city.  Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  a  Scotch 
gentieman,  opulent,  and  engaged  in  extensive  trade,  occupied 
the  mansion.  It  is  said  that  he  was  at  that  time  British  consul 
at  tlie  port  of  Malaga.  He  had  married  a  Spanish  lady  of  position  and  accom- 
pliBiunic'Uts,  —  Signora  Francisca  Gravisne.  Three  daughtei-s  of  rem.arkahle 
beauty  and  attractions — Maria,  Carlotta,  and  Henriqueta — were  the  orna- 
ments of  theiv  household." 

As  all  strangers  of  distinction  were  welcomed  at  their  hospitable  board, 
and  as  the  best  native  society  of  Makga  met  in  their  drawing-rooms,  the  young 
ladies  enjoyed  every  advantage  from  the  combined  influence  of  English  intellv 
gence  and  Spanisii  grace;  and  the  family,  in  its  social  attractions,  stood  at  the 
head  of  society  in  Malaga,  Of  the  three  daughters,  —  Maria,  Carlotta,  and 
Henriqueta, — the  eldest,  Maria,  was  described  as  a  brunette  develo|)ing  the 
richest  style  of  Spanish  beauty.  She  was  tall,  of  exquisitely  moulded  form, 
with  piercing  black  eyes,  and  very  animated  features. 

Carlotta,  the  secoad  daughter,  blended  more  of  tlie  Sason  element  in  her 
frame.  She  was  a  blonde,  with  light  hair,  and  a  very  pure,  fair  complexion ; 
and  the  connoisseui-s  in  beauty  disputed  as  to  which  of  the  two  sisters  had  the 
highest  claims  to  personal  lovelmess.  The  renown  of  the  family  w;is  such, 
that  it  was  considered  a  great  distinction  to  obtain  an  introduction  to  tlieii- 
salon. 

A  Spanish  gentleman  of  noble  birth,  large  fortune,  and  much  celebrity  for 
his  militaiy  achievements,  —  Cipriano  Palafox,  Count  de  Teba,  —  married 

•  For  most  of  the  ineidents  in  reference  to  the  ftmily  of  Mr,  Klrkpa trick,  I  am  imlchlcd  to  a 
volume,  not  reliable  upon  other  points,  entitled  "  Kapoleon  III,  and  Ills  Court.  By  a  Itelirecl 
Diplomatist.    London :  John  MaKwetl  &  Co." 
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Maria.  Like  many  othere  of  the  most  qoble  men  in  Spain,  weary  of  the  misera- 
ble government  of  the  Spanish  Bourbons,  he  had  welcomed  the  efforts  of  Napo- 
leon to  rescue  tho  Peninsula  from  the  tyranny  of  the  old  rigime,  and  to  iufoee 
into  the  government  the  prhiciples  of  popular  liberty  to  which  tlie  Fi'enoh 
Revolution  had  given  birth.  He  had  consequently  fought  in  co-operation  with 
the  French  array;  and  he  bore  many  wounds  in  attestation  of  his  zeal  and 
bravery. 

The  marriage  of  Cipriano  Palafox,  Count  de  Teba,  to  Maria  Kirkpatrick, 
took  place  in  1819.  Maiia  accompanied  her  husband  to  Madrid,  where  she 
was  presented  at  court.  Her  beauty  and  her  brilliant  mental  endowments 
i-endered  her  a  great  fovorite  with  the  queen,  M.aria  Christina ;  and  she  was 
soon  appointed  to  the  most  distinguished  female  office  in  the  court, — that  of 
first  lady  of  honor. 

Cai'lotta,  soon  after  this,  married  her  cousin,  an  Englishman,  the  son  of  John 
KIrkpati'ick,  her  father's  brother.  John  Ku'kpatriek  was  paymaster,  under  the 
Duke , of  Wellington,  until  the  downfall  of  Napoleon.  He  afterwards  became 
a  banker  in  Paris.  The  thii'd  daughter,  Heariqueta,  manied  a  wealthy  sugar- 
planter,  Count  Caban-as,  tho  proprietor  of  a  fine  plantation  near  Velez  Malaga. 

Cipriano  Palafox,  in  addition  to  his  title  of  Count  de  Teba,  inherited  the 
title  and  fortune  of  his  elder  brother.  Count  Montijo,  who  died  as  eaptdn- 
genei-al  of  Andalusia.  Maria  enjoyed  but  a  few  years  of  manied  life.  Cipri- 
ano soon  died,  leaving  her  enceinCe.  Oa  the  5th  of  May,  1826,*  or,  according 
to  some  authorities,  in  1824,  she  gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  to  whom  she  gave 
the  name  of  Eugenie.  The  child  was  very  beautiful  and  very  attractive.  As 
her  mother  was  in  the  possession  of  a  large  fortune,  and  was  a  conspicuous 
member  of  the  Spanish  court,  which  was  celebrated  for  its  splendor  and  its 
punctilios  of  etiquette,  Eugenie  enjoyed  every  advantage*  which  any  one  could 
possess  for  polished  culture :  from  infancy,  she  was  trained  in  the  observance 
of  all  eourtly'foi-ms. 

Blending  in  her  person  the  blood  of  the  English  and  the  Spanisli  races,  she 
is  said  to  blend  in  her  character  the  best  qualities  of  both  nations.  Her  excel- 
lent mother  secured  for  her  a  finished  education.  As  she  matured,  she  devel- 
oped extraordinary  loveliness  of  peraon,  brightness  of  intellect,  and  all  those 
social  charms  which  can  captivate  the  heart.  Speaking  English,  Spanish,  and 
French  with  equal  fluency,  the  distinguished  of  ail  countries  gath&red  around 
her,  and  were  alike  fascinated  with  her  beauty,  her  amiability,  an  J  her  spar- 
kling intelligence.  "  Her  beauty  waS  delicate  and  finr,  fi:om  her  English  ances- 
try ;  whilst  her  gi-ace  was  all  Spanish,  and  her  wit  all  Fi-ench.''t 

It  will  be  remembered  that  one  of  Eugenie's  aunts  had  man-ied  a  cousin,  an 
English  gentleman,  who  subsequently  became  a  banker  in  Pai-is.  Soon  after  the 
accession  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  power,  EugiJnie,  with  the  title  of  Countess  do 
Teba,  accompanying  her  mother  the  Conntess  de  Montijo,  visited  the  French 
metropolis. 

Instantly,  the  young  Spanish  beauty  attracted  attention  and  admiration. 

*  "Llmp^ratrice  Eugeiiie  Marie  tie  Guiman,  Comtesgo  do  Tebn,  ne'e  le  5  mai,  1826."— Manuel 
da  Voi/og^iir,  pnr  K.  Baedther. 

t  Italy  anil  tlie  "War  of. 1853,  by  Jalie  de  Mai-guevittcs,  [).  99, 
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She  was  introclncecl  to  the  court,  aiitl  at  once  was  recognized  as  one  of  its 
most  conspicuotis  ornaments.  She  harl  been  rehgionsly  educated,  scrupulously 
confomiiiig  her  conduct  to  the  doctrines  find  the  rites  of  the  Catholic  Ghnrch, 
in  whose  communion  she  had  been  bora,  and  in  whose  tenets  she  had  been 
thoroughly  instructed.  Her  character  had  ever  been  that  of  an  earnest  and 
devout  Christian.  "  There  is  not  one  well-authenticated  adventure  which  can 
be  told  to  her  disadvantage."  * 

The  emperor  met  her,  admired  her,  and,  as  he  cultivated  her  acqnaintancc, 
fonnd  ber  religious  sentiments  and  her  whole  character  in  harmony  with  bis 
own.  On  the  22d  of  Januaiy,  1853,  the  emperor,  in  the  following  commnnica- 
tion  to  the  Senate,  announced  that  the  Conntess  de  Tcba  was  to  shave  with 
him  the  throne. 

"  Gentlemes",  —  I  yield  myself  to  the  wish  so  oilen  manifested  by  the 
conntiy  in  announcing  to  you  my  maniage.  The  union  which  I  contract  is 
not  in  accord  with  the  traditions  of  the  ancient  policy.  In  that  ia  its 
advantage. 

"France,  by  her  anceessive  revolutions,  is  always  rudely  separated  from  the 
rest  of  Europe.  Eveiy  sensible  government  should  seek  tp  rc-introduce  her 
to  the  bosom  of  Jhe  old  monarchies ;  but  this  result  wUI  be  much  more  surely 
attained  by  a  policy  just  and  frank,  and  by  loyalty  of  transactions,  than  by 
royal  alliances,  which  create  false  security,  and  often  enbstitute  the  interest  of 
families  for  the  national  interest.  Moreover,  the  examples  of  the  past  have 
left  npon  the  minds  of  the  people  supei-stitioue  impi-essions.  They  have  not 
forgotten,  that,  for  seventy  years,  foreign  princesses  have  ascended  the  steps 
of  the  throne  ,only  to  see  their  race  dispei-sed  and  proscribed  by  war  or  by 
revolution.  One  woman  only  has  seemed  to  bring  happiness  to  France,  and 
to  live,  more  than  othera,  in  the  memory  of  the  people ;  and  that  woman,  the 
modest  and  excellent  wife  of  General  Bonaparte,  was  not  of  royal  blood. 

"We  must,  however,  admit  that  the  maniage,  in  1810,  of  Napoleon  I.  with 
Maria  Loaisa,  was  a  grand  event.  It  was  a  pledge  for  the  future,  a  true  satis- 
faction to  the  national  pride,  since  the  ancient  and  illustrious  bouse  of 
Austria,  with  which  we  had  so  long  waged  war,  was  seen  to  solicit  an  alliance 
with  the  ele<tfed  chief  of  a  new  empire.  Under  the  last  reign,  on  the  con- 
trary, did  not  the  self-love  of  the  country  suifer,  when  the  heir  of  the  crown 
solicited  in  vain,  during  many  yeara,  the  alliance  of  a  royal  hou^e,  and  ob- 
tained, at  last,  a  princess,  accomplished,  undoubtedly,  but  only  in  the  second- 
ary ranks,  and  of  another  i-eligion.f 

*  Julie  de  Miirguerittes,  p.  99. 

t  This  is  an  allusion  to  the  etfovls  touis  Tlulippc  int\i\c.  to  secure  a  royal  nlliance  for  his  son, 
the  Duke  of  Orleans.  All  the  old  raonarehics  in  Eiiropo  contemf  tnonsly  rejected  llie  applica- 
tion of  the  Citizen  King. 

"  The  times  were  fiu*  distant,"  eojs  Alison,  "  when  tlio  hand  of  the  heir-apparent  of  FraTiee 
was  an  object  of  ambition  to  all  tho  crowncil  heads  of  Europe.  It  was  fleemecP  a  fortnuata 
moYO  when  the  son  of  tho  Citiien  King  obtained  the  daughter  of  a  fhird-rntc  Germnn  prince. 
The  vision  of  a.  Prussian  or  an  Austrian  princess  —  the  daughter,  of  the  Arclidntc  Charles, 
or  of  the  rojnJ  house  of  Brandenburg  —had  melKd  into  thin  air;  and  the  jonng  prbce,  with 
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"  ^Vlien,  in  the  face  of  ancient  Europe,  one  is  borne  by  the  force  of  a  new 
principle  to  the  height  of  the  ancient  djTiasties,  it  is  not  in  endeavoring-  to 
give  antiquity  to  his  hei'aldry,  and  in  seeldng  to  introduce  himself,  at  what- 
ever cost,  into  the  family  of  kings,  that  one  can  make  himself  accepted.  It  is 
mnch  more  in  ever  remembering  his  origin,  in  maintaining  his  appropriate 
character,  and  in  taking  frankly,  in  the  face  of  Europe,  the  position  of  a  new- 
comer (parvemt), — a  glorious  title  when  one  attains  it  by  the  ii-ee  suffrages 
of  a  great  people. 

"  Tims  obliged  to  turn  aside  fi'om  the  precedents  followed  until  this  day, 
my  marriage  becomes  but  a  private  affair.  There  remains  only  the  choice  of 
the  person.  The  one  who  has  become  the  object  of  my  preference  is  of 
elevated  birth.  French  in  heart  by  ei^cation  and  by  the  recollection  of  the 
blood  shed  by  her  father  in  the  cause  of  the  empire,  she  has,  as  a  Spaniard, 
the  advantage  of  not  having  in  France  a  family  to  whom  it  might  be  neces- 
sary to  give  honoi-s  and  dignities.  Endowed  with  all  qualities  of  mind, 
she  will  be  the  ornament  of  the  throne,  aa,  in  the  day  of  danger,  she  will 
become  one  of  its  most  courteous  supports.  Catholic  and  pious,  she  will 
address  the  same  prayers  to  Heaven  with  me  for  the  happiness  of  Fraace.* 
By  her  grace  and  her  goodness,  she  ivill,  I  ffiioly  hope,  endeavor  to  revive, 
in  the  same  position,  the  virtues  of  the  Empress  Josephine. 

"  I  come  then,  gentlemen,  to  say  to  France,  that  I  have  preferred  the 
woman  whom  I  love  and  whom  I  respect,  to  one  who  is  unknown,  whose 
alliance  would  have  advantages  mingled  with  sacrifices.  Without  testifying 
disdain  for  any  one,  I  yield  to  my  inclinations,  after  having  consulted  my 
reason  and  my  convictions.  In  fine,  by  placing  in  dependence  the  qualities 
of  the  heart,  domestic  happiness  above  dynastic  prejudices  and  the  calcula- 
tions of  ambition,  I  shall  not  be  less  strong,  because  I  shall  be  more  free. 

"  Soon,  in  repairing  to  Notre  Dame,  I  shall  present  the  empress  to  the 
people  and  to  cue  army.  The  confidence  they  have  in  mo  assures  me  of 
their  sympathy.  And  you,  gentlemen,  on  knowing  her  whom  I  have  chosen, 
win  agree,  that,  on  thht  occasion,  again  I  have  been  guided  by  Providence."  -f 

The  maiTiage-ceremony  between  the  emperor  and  the  Countess  of  Teba 
was  celebrated  at  the  TnUeries  on  the  29th  of  January,  1853.    The  next  day, 

every  amialilo  M!i1  attractive  quality,  undei'went  the  penalty  of  his  father's  donbtfnl  title  to  the 
throne." 

The  bride  fiiinlly  obtained  for  him  wag  the  Prineeas  Helen  Loniaa  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Prederic  Louis,  Grand. Duke  of  Mecklcnberg-Scliwerin.  She  had  been  educated  in  the  Lutheran 
feith. 

■  •  It  will  be  remembered  tbat  Louis  Kapoleon  said  in  his  speech  at  Marseilles,  on  the  a6th 
of  September,  1852,  when  laying  the  corner-stone  of  It  cathedral,  "  Everywhere  indeed,  where 
I  con,  I  exert  myself  to  enforce  and  to  propagate  ccligious  ideas,  the  most  sublime  of  all,  since 
they  guide  in  prosperity  End  console  in  adversity,  My  government,  I  say  it  with  pride,  is  per- 
haps the  only  one  which  has  sustained  religion  for  itself.  It  sustains  it,  not  as  a  politjccd  in- 
straraont,  not  to  please  a  party,  bot  solely  through  conviction  and  through  love  of  the  good 
which  it  inspires  as  of  the  truths  which  it  teaches."  —  La  Pdiliqae  Jrapdricde  de  I'Emncreiir 
iVnjxAfcn  JJ/.,  p.  157. 

t  La  Politique  Impcriale  de  I'Empereur  KapoliSbn  III. 
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wbleli  was  Sunday,  tlie  religious  pefemonics  took  piace  witli  great  splcudor 
at  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame.  The  capacious  edifice  was  crowded  to  its 
utmost  capacity  with  probably  is  bnlliant  an  iisemblj  as  was  evei  convened 
on  earth.  The  Archbi'ihoii,  of  Pans  officiiteO  bunging  into  leqmsition  ill 
the  pomp  of  the  Catholic  service  The  empeior  and  emtrebs  satuponlhiones 
elevated  in  front  of  the  altar  The  most  exquisite  music  modem  ait  coul  1 
funiish  entranced  the  eti  A  vast  airay  of  ecclesnstic^  o&siste  1  in  the  cSie 
monies.  The  Senate,  the  nimj  the  n-wy,  the  municipal  anthoiities,  the 
diplomatic  corps,  and  the  gieit  utie^  of  Fimce  ill  weie  lepiesented  A 
dazzling  an'ay  of  female  elegance  and  beauty  iddel  to  the  bnlhaney  of  the 
scene.  Nothing  wa^  wanting  to  invest  the  occision  with  splendoi  and 
solemnity. 

The  emperor  signalized  hia  mai-mge  by  granting  amnesty  to  neailj  fi\e 
thousand  persons  who  weie  m  banishment  foi  political  offences.  The  cm- 
press  has  proved  to  -be  all  that  France  could  desire,  nobly  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  Josephine.  Her  grace,  beauty,  and  accomplishments  have  made 
her  the  pride  of  the  Tuileries.  A  sincere  Christian,  devotedly  attached  to 
the  recognized  Christian  faith  of  France, — the  faith  in  which  she  was  born 
and  educated,  —  her  influence  in  the  court  has  ever  been  ennobling  and  purify- 
ing. In  more^than  one  scene  of  danger,  she  has  proved  hereelf  the  possessor 
of  that  heroism  which  sheds  additional  lustre  upon  her  exalted  station.  In 
the  gi-and  receptions  at  the  Tuileries,  ail  eyes  are  fised  upon  her  with  admira- 
tion ;  and  it  is  the  testimony  of  every  one  who  is  honored  witii  her  acquaint- 
ance, that  in  her  charactei  aie  combined  in  an  unusual  degree,  tlie  vii'tues  of 
a  wife,  of  a  mother,  and  of  an  empress 

At  the  time  of  her  mainage  the  city  of  Paris  voted  a  very  large  sum  for 
the  purchase  of  diamoi  Is  foi  the  empies=  She  accepted  the  magnificent 
gift,  but  devoted  it  to  the  foundation  of  a  charitable  institution  for  the 
education  of  young  giils  belongiig  to  the  wortin^^Iasses.* 

A  fortnight  after  the  mania^e  on  the  14th  of  February,  1853,  the  emperor, 
in  his  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  legislative  session,  gave  the  foHowbg 
account  of  the  state  of  ti  c  empiic   — 

"MESsiEtTES  LES  ^^\ATrijri  Mes^iei  Ps  les  Disputes,  —  A  year  ago, 
I  assembled  you  in  this  hall  to  inaugurate  the  constitution  promulgated  in 
virtue  of  the  powers  which  the  people  had  conferred  upon  me.  Since  that 
time,  tranquillity  has  not  been  disturbed.  The  lawj  in  resuming  its  empire, 
has  permitted  many  men  who  had  been  stnick  by  its  necessary  rigor  to  return 
to  their  firesides.  The  national  wealth  has  increased  to  such  a  point,  that 
the  personal  property,  whose  value  can  each  day  be  appreciated,  has  advanced 
four  thousand  mUlion  of  francs.  Renewed  activity  is  developed  in  all 
branohes  of  industry.  The  same  results  are  in  progi'ess  in  Algiers,  where 
our  arms  have  attained  signal  success.  The  form  of  government  has  been 
modified  legally,  and  without  commotion,  by  the  free  suffrage  of  the  people. 
Grand  public  woilrs  have  been  undertaken,  without  creating  any  tax,  and 

*  Italy  nnd  the  War  of  1859,  by  Julie  tie  Margncrittcs,  p,  101. 
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withottt  loan.  Peace  has  been  maintained  without  weakness.  All  the  powers 
have  recognized  the  new  government.  France  has  now  inatitntions' wWch 
-can  defend  themselves,  and  whose  stability  does  not  depend  upon  the  life  of 
a  single  man. 

"  These  results  have  not  cost  great  efforts,  because  they  were  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  and  the  mterests  of  all.  To  those  who  do  not  recognize  their 
importance,  I  would  say,  that  scarcely  fourteen  months  have  passed  since 
France  was  exposed  to  the  perils  of  anarchy.  To  those  who  regi-et  that  a 
wider  field  has  not  been  given  to  Ub.erty,  I  reply,  Liberty  has  never  aided  in 
founding  a  desirable  political  edifice :  it  crowns  it  when  it  has  been  consoli- 
■    dated  by  time. 

"  Let  us  also  not  forget,  that  if  the  immense  majority  of  the  country  has 
confidence  in  the  present,  and  faith  in  the  future,  still  there  always  remain 
incoiTigible  individuals,  who,  forgetful  of  their  own  experience,  of  their  past 
terroi-s,  of  their  disappointments,  obstinately  pereist  in  paying  no  attention 
to  the  national  will,  unscrupulously  deny  the  reality  of  facts,  and,  in  the  midst 
of  a  sea  which  every  day  becomes  more  and  more  calm,  call  for  tempests 
which  would  surely  ingulf  them  the  flret. 

"  The  occult  proceedings  of  the  different  parties  serve  no  purpose  but  to 
prove  their  powerlessness ;  and  the  government,  instead  of  being  disturbed 
by  them,  only  devotes  itself  more  to  the  wise  administratidn  of  the  affairs 
of  France  and  to  the  tiwiquillization  of  Europe.  With  this  double  end  in 
view,  it  has  adopted  the  fixed  resolve  to  diminish  the  expenses  of  the  arma- 
^  ments,  and  to  devote  to  useful  applications  aJI  the  resources  of  the  country ; 
to  maintain  honestly  international  i-elations ;  in  fine,  to  prove  to  the  most 
incredulous,  that,  when  France  expresses  the  formal  intention  to  remain  at 
peac^,  she  must  be  believed :  for  she  is  sufiieiently  strong  not  to  feai- ;  conse- 
quently, need  not  attempt  to  deceive. 

"Ton  will  see,  gentlemen,  by  the  budget  which  will  be  presented,  that  our 
financial  position  has  never  been  better  during  the  last  twenty  yeai's,  and  that 
the  public  revenues  have  increased  beyond  all  precedent.  Nevertheless,  the 
effective  force  of  the  army,  which,  during  the  last  year,  has  beenr  i-educed 
thirty  thousand  men,  will  be  immediately  reduced  twenty  thousand  more. 

"Most  of  the  laws  which  wiU  be  presented  to  yon  will  be  found  within  the 
range  of  ordinai-y  exigencies.  This  ia  one  of  the  most  favorable  indications 
of  our  situation.  The  people  are  happy  when  the  government  baa  no  occa- 
sion to  resort  to  extraordinary  measures. 

"  Let  UH  thank  Providence  for  the  cordial  protection  accorded  to  ,.oui' 
efforts;  let  u#  peraevere' in  this  path  of  firmness  and  of  moderation,  and 
thus  preclude  all  re-action ;  let  us  rely  ever  upon  God  and  upon  ourselves ; 
and  let  us  not  doubt  that  we  shall  soon  see  this  grand  country  pacified,  pi-os- 
perous  at  home,  and  honored  abroad."  * 

There  was  quite  a  general  apprehension  in  England,  that  Louis  Napoleon, 
the  nephew  of  the  exUe  of  St.  Helena,  would  "avenge  Waterloo."    It  was 

*  La  Politique  Imp^riale  expos^  par  lea  Discours  et  Prodmnations  de  I'Emperenr  NapoWon 
in.,  p.  177. 
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known  that  this  was  tlio  burniDg  desire  of  veiy  many  of  tlie  French  people. 
A  steam-fleet  could  swiftly  cross  the  Channel,  and  land  the  armies  of  Fi-ance 
Rpon  the  shores  of  England.  Catholie  Ireland  would,  not  improbably,  ■welcome 
the  eagles  of  Catholic  France,  and  seize  upon  the  opportunity  to  strike  for 
independence.  British  troops  had  been  quai-tered  in  Paris.  The  pride  of  the 
French  army  was  roas;ed  to  take  np  its  qaartera  in  the  parks  of  London.  The 
alarm  in  England  was  gi'sat.  The  journals  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent were  filled  with  iTjmors  of  the  contemplated  invasion.  All  the  assur- 
ances of  the  emperor  that  he  contemplated  no  such  measnre  were  unavsuling, 
as  It  was  generally  supposed  that  he  coald  do  n«thiog  to  render  himself  so 
popular  in  France,  as  to  attempt,  at  least,  to  send  an  army  to  London.  It  was 
supposed  that  such  a  movement  Sgainst  the  hei-editavy  foe  of  France  woukl 
rouse  the  enthnsiaam  of  the  whole  French  nation.  But  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon I.,  dying  at  St.  Helena,  had,  with  his  last  breath,  dictated  a  message  to  his 
son  and  heir,  imploring  him  to  cultivate  only  the  arts  of  peace.  A  few 
extracts  from  the  words  of  the  emperor,  uttered  npon  his  dying  bed,  will  be 
read  with  interest,  as  showing  the  spirit  which  then  animated  him,  and  which 
has  been  so  cordially  embraced,  and  so  zealously  carried  into  practice,  by  his 
heir,  the  present  emperor. 

Count  Montholon  entered  the  wretched  apartment  of  the  hovel  where  the 
exiled  emperor'ivas  dying.  It  was  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  17th 
of  April,  1821.  The  face  of  the  emperor  was  flushed,  and  his  eye  beamed 
with  peculiar  lustre, 

"  My  mind  has  been  ronaed,"  siud  he,  "  in  talking  witli  General  Bei-trand 
about  what  my  executors  should  say  to  my  son  when  they  see  him.  I  wish, 
in  a  few  words,  to  give  you  a  summary  of  the  counsels  which  I  bequeath  to 
my  son.  "Write" —  The  emperor  then  rapidly  dictated  the  extraordinary 
letter  from  which  we  make  the  following  extracts  :  — 

"  My  son  should  not  think  of  avenging  my  death.  Let  the  remembrance 
of  what  I  have  done  never  leave  his  mind.  The  aim  of  all  his  efibrts  should 
be  to  reign  by  peace.  I  saved  the  revolution  which  was  aliout  to  perish.  I 
have  implanted  new  ideas  in  France  and  in  Europe.  Let  my  eon  bring  into 
blosaom  all  I  have  sown ;  let  him  develop  all  the  elements  of  prosperity 
enclosed  in  the  soil  of  France ;  and  by  these  means  he  may  yet  be  a  great 
sovereign. 

"  The  Bourbons  will  not  maintain  their  position  after  my  death.  A  I'e-ac- 
tioD  in  my  favor  will  take  place  everywhere,  even  in  England,  This  re-action 
will  be  a  flne  inheritance  for  my  son.  It  is  possible 'that  the  English,  in  oi'der 
to  efface  the  remembrance  of  their  persecutions,  will  favor  my  son's  return  to 
France. 

"  Let  not  my  son  ever  mount  the  throne  by  the  aid  of  foreign  influence 
His  aim  should  not  be  to  fulfil  a  desire  to  reign,  but  to  deserve  the  approbation 
of  posterity.  My  son  will  andve  after  a  time  of  civil  tronbles.  He  has  but 
one  party  to  fear,  —  that  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans :  this  paity  has  been  germi- 
nating for  a  long  time.  Let  him  despise  all  parties,  and  see  only  the  mass  of 
the  people.    France  is  the  country  where  the  chiefe  of  parties  have  the  least 
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iiifiueiicc.  To  rest  for  support  on  them  is  to  build  on  saud.  Great  things 
can  be  done  in  France,  only  by  having  the  suppoit  of  the  mass  of  the  people. 
The  Bourbons  can  only  rely  fci  sui  poit  on  the  nobles  and  the  pnests  I,  on 
the  contrary,  relied  on  the  whole  nnas  ot  the  people,  w ithout  exception  I 
set  the  example  of  a  government  which  floored  the  interests  of  all  I  did 
not  govern  by  the  help  of,  oi  lolely  foi,  either  the  nobler,  the  piieats,  the 
citizens,  or  tradesmen:  I  governed  fcr  the  whole  commtmitj,  foi  the  whole 
family  of  the  French  nation. 

"Religious  ideas  have  more  influence  thin  certain  nairow-mincled  philoso 
phers  are  willing  to  believe  they  aie  capable  of  lendenng  gteat  sluicc^ 
to  humanity.  By  standing  well  with  the  pope,  an  influenci-  is  still  maintained 
over  the  consciences  of  a  hundred  millions  of  men. 

"If  you  are  pennitted  to  return  to  France,  you  will  still  find  many  who 
have  remained  faithful  to  my  memory.  The  best  moniynents  which  they 
could  raise  to  me  wonld  be  to  make  a  collection  of  all  the  ideas  which  I 
expressed  in  the  Council  of  State  for  the  administration  of  the  empire ;  to 
collect  all  my  instructions  to  my  ministei-s;  and  to  make  a  list  of  the  public 
works  which  I  undeitook,  and  of  all  the  monuments  which  I  raised  in  Fi-anee 
and  Italy.  In  what  I  have  said  in  the  Council  of  State,  a  distinction  must 
be  made  between  the  measures  good  only  for  the  moment  and  those  wliose 
application  is  eternally  true, 

"  Let  my  son  often  read  and  reflect  on  history :  this  is  the  only  true  philoso- ' 
phy.  But  all  that  you  say  to  him,  or  all  that  he  learns,  will  be  of  little  use 
to  him  if  he  has  not  in  the  depths  of  his  heart  that  sacred  fire,  and  love  of 
good,  which  alone  can  effect  gi-eat  things.  I  will  hope,  however,  that  he  will 
be  worthy  of  his  destiny."  * 

On  other. occasions,  he  said,  In  the  same  strain,, — 

"  Europe  never  ceased  to  make  war  upon  France,  her  principles,  and  upon 
me.  We  were  compelled  to  destroy  to  save  oui-selves  from  destruction.  The 
coalition  always  existed,  openly  or  secretly,  avowed  or  denied.  It  was  perma- 
nent :  it  only  rested  with  the  allies  to  give  us  peace.  For  oui-selves,  we  wera 
worn  out.  As  to  myselfj  is  it  supposed  that  I  am  insensible.to  the  channs  of 
repose  and  security  when  honor  does  not  require  it  otherwise? 

"Liberal  ideas  flourish  in  Great  Biitain,  they  enlighten  America,  and  they 
are  nationalized  in  France ;  and  this  may  be  called  the  tripod  whence  issues 
the  light  of  the-  world.  Liberal  opinions  will  rule  the  universe  :  they  will 
become  the  faith,  the  religion,  the  morality,  of  ad  nations ;  and,  in  spite  of  all 
that  may  be  advanced  to  the  contrary,  this  memorable  era  will  be  insepai-ably 
connected  with  my  name :  for,  after  all,  it  cannot  be  deqied  that  I  kindled  the 
torch,  and  consecrated  the  principle ;  and  now  persecution  renders  me  the 
messiah. 

"The  Bourbons  ai-e  greatly  deceived  if  they  believe  themselves  firmly 
seated  on  the  throne  of  Hugh  Capet.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  shall  ever 
again  see  Paris ;  but  what  I  know  is,  that  the  French  people  jvill  one  day 

*  Abbott's  Life  of  Hapoleon,  vol.  ii.  pp.  639-«4l. 
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break  the  sceptre  which  the  enemies  of  France  have  conflclecl  to  Louis 
SVIII. 

"  My  son  will  I'eign  if  the  popular  masses  are  permittecl  to  act  without 
control.  The  ci'own  will  belong  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  if  those  who  are 
called  Liberals  gain  the  \ictory  over  the  people ;  but  then,  sooner  or  later, 
the  people  wiU  discover  that  they  have  been  deceived,  and  that  thefe  is  no 
guaranty  for  their  true  interests  except  under  the  reign  of  my  dynasty,  because 
it  is  the  work  of  their  erealion. 

"I  did  not  usurp  the  crown;  I  pielied  it  from  the  gutter:  the  people 
placed  it  on  myhead.  I  was  ting  of  the  people,  as  the  Bourbons  are  kings 
of  the  nobles,  under  whatever  color  they  may  disguise  tlie  banner  of  their 


"  In  spite  of  all  the  libels,  I  have  no  fear  whatever,  abont  my  fame.  P03- 
tenty  will  do  me  justice :  the  good  I  have  done  will  be  compared  with  the 
faults  I  liave  committed.  I  have  framed,  and  carried  into  effect,  a  code  of 
laws  which  will  bear  my  name  to  the  most  distant  postenty,  I  have  always 
been  of  opinion  that  the  sovereignty  lay  in- the  people :  in  fact,  the  impei-ial 
government  was  a  kind  of  republic.  Called  to  the  head  of  it  by  the  voice  of 
the  nation,  my  maxim  was,  the  career  open  to  talents,  without  distinction  of 
birth  or  fortune. 

"I  always  desired  peace,  and  a  sincere  peace  with  England.  I  wished  to 
fin  up  the  abyss  of  revolutions,  and  to  reconstruct,  without  shaking,  the 
European  edifice,  to  the  advantage  of  all;  by  employing  kings  to  bestow  on 
Continenta!  Europe  the  blessings  of  constitutions,  —  a  blessing  which  your 
country  [England]  as  well  as  mine^  only  acquired  at  tlie  price  of  a  fear- 
ful commotion.  I  repeat,  that  I  always  desired  peace;  I  Ibught  only  to 
.  obtain  it. 

"No  doybt,  faults  lyere  committed.  But  who  is  exempt  from  ftiults?  The 
citizen,  in  the  quiet  tenor  of  his  easy  life,  has  his  moments  of  weakness  and 
strength  :  and  it  is  required  that  men  grown  old  in  the  midst  of  the  hazards 
of  war,  who  have  had  constantly  to  contend  with  all  kinds  pf  difliculties, 
.should  never  have  been  inferior  to  tliemselves  at  any  moment;  should  have 
always  exactly  hit  the  mark."  * 

Such  was  the  spirit  of  the  esile  of  St.  Helena.  Such  were  the  principles 
which  lay  at  the  foundations  of  the  empire  as  estabUshed  by  Kapoleon  I., 
and  wliifcb  are  recognized  as  the  bases  of  the  empire  restored  by  Napoleon 

in. 

Louis  Napoleon  was  thoroughly  inspired  with  the  spirit  of  peace.  It  was 
his  gi-eat  ambition  to  develop  the  industrial  energies  of  France,  and  to  fill  the 
empire  with  prosperous  and  happy  homes.  Thus  all  his  eiforts  were  directed 
to  discouraging  the  spirit  of  war,  and  to  the  promotion  of  the  arts  of  peace. 
There  were  those  in  England  who  appreciated  this  disposition,  and  felt  grate- 
ful to  the  emperor  that  he  was  not  disposed  to  introduce  to  Europe  the 
ravages  and  the  woes  which  inevitably  accompany  the  sweep  of  armies.     On 


*  Abbott's  Life  of  Napoleon,  passim. 
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tbe  28th  of  March,  1853,  a  deputation  from  the  higher  trades  in  Lontloa 
called  upon  the  emperor,  at  the  Tnileriea,  with  expressions  of  congratulation 
and  confidence.     The  emperor,  in  reply  to  their  addresa,  said,  — 

"I  am  deeply  touched  by  this  manifestation.  It  fortifies  me  in  the  confi- 
dence which  I  -have  always  reposed  ia  the  good  sense  of  the  English  nation. 
During  my  long  sojourn  in  England,  I  have  admired  the  liberty  which  she 
enjoys,  thanks  to  t!ie  perfection  of  lier  institutions.  Ifevertheless,  for  a 
moment  during  the  last  year,  I  feared  that  England  had  adopted  erroneous 
views  respecting  the  true  state  of  Franco  and  her  sentiments  towards  Great 
Britain, 

"  But  one  does  not  lo^g  deceive  the  good  faith  of  a  great  people ;  and 
this  approach  which  you  make  to  me  is  a  brilliant  proof  of  it.'  Since  I 
have  been  in  power,  my  efibrts  have  been  constantly  dii'ected  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  prosperity  of  Fi-anee.  I  know  her  interests :  they  are  not 
different  from  those  of  all  other  civilized  nations.  With  you  I  desire  peace ; 
and,  to  strengthen  it,  I  wish,  as  do  you,  to  draw  closer  the  ties  which  unite 
onr  two  countries."  * 

By  universal  admission,  tho  reign  of  the  eraperor  has  been  marked  by  a 
degree  of  sagacity,  energy,  and  hai-mony,  in  the  administration  of  affaii-s,  both 
domestic  and  foreign,  never  before  surpassed  in  France,  oven  in  the' days  of 
the  first  Napoleon.  Tlie  ceaseless  activity  of  the  sovereign  pervades  every 
branch  of  the  national  interests.  He  has  little  time  for  luxurj',  for  recreation, 
for  repose.  Ay  his  energies  are  consecrated,  vdth  zeal  rarely  equalled,  to  pro- 
moting tlie  prosperity  of  France  at  home,  and  her  influence  and  honor  abroad. 
Paiis  has  been  almost  new  created ;  and  is  now,  beyond  all  coraporison,  the 
moat  beautiful  and  attractive  city  in  the  world.  All  the  public  monuments 
have  been  repaired  and  renovated.  The  churches  have  laid  aside  the  dingy 
aspect  of  past  ages,  and  have  assumed  ftn  air  of  new  freshness  and  beauty. 
Magnificent  avenues  have  been  thrown  open.  Narrow  alleys  have  been  trans- 
formed into  wide  and  well-ventilated  streets.  Decayed  and  tottering  build- 
ings have  ^ven  place  to  the  finest  structures  in  arcJiitecturai  attractions  and 
internal  eonienienees  ^hich  modern  art  can  rear.  Tenement-houses  in  large 
numbers,  and  of  admirable  aiTangement,  have  been  constjueted  for  the  poor. 
Napoleon  III.  has  done  vastly  more,  in  his  short  reign  of  now  but  about  six- 
teen years,  for  the  embellishment  of  Paris,  and  for  the  promotion  of  the 
cot^fort,  prospeiity,  and  bappineas  of  its  inhabitants,  than  was  accomplished 
by  Louis  XVIII.,  Charles  X,,  and  Louis  Philippe,  in  all  the  united  years  of 
their  sovereignties.^ 

*  La  Politique  Imp^riale  de  rEmperenr  Napolfon  HI.,  p.  177. 

t  Eoreignors  are  aometimea  surprised  tliatM^cch  people  seem  so  willing  to  Icnve  the  affiiii-g 
of  government  unqnOBtionecl  in  tho  hands  of  the  emperor.  "Otie  reason  for  lliis/jsnvs  Smncker, 
"is  tho  confidence  which  the  great  majority  of  the  Freneh  nation  actually  feel  in  the  sagaeiiy 
and  secnrity  of  the  imperial  government,  and  a  desire  to  enjoy  a  eontinnance  of  the  favorable 
resttltB  which  the  jxilicy  and  labors  of  Louis  Kiipolcon  iiave  already  obtained  for  France.  It  is 
undoubtedly  true,  that  in  regard  to  physical  advantages,  such  as  commerce,  agriculture,  arts, 
sciences,  and  education,  Trance  was  never  more  prosperons  and  floiu-ishing  tlinn  she  has  been 
under  the  second  emph'e;  and  it  is  natural  that  the  Preneh  x>eople  should  desire  a  permanenee 
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In  the  emperof  s  adcb'ess  to  the  senators  and  deputies  on  the  16th  of  Febra- 
Eiy,  1854,  at  the  openmg  oi'  the  legisktive  session,  he  said,  in  reference  to  the 
famine  which  liad  afflicted  France, — 

"It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  which  has  profonndly  affected  me,  that,  dining  this 
rigorous  winter,  not  an  accusation  has  been  directed  against  the  govornment- 
The  people  have  with  resignation  submitted  to  sufferings  which  they  were 
sufficiently  just  to  impute  to  circumstances  alone,  —  a  new  proof  of  their  confi- 
dence in  rae,  and  of  th  u  eon  '  ti  n  that  th  w  If  f  th  i  1 1  '  b  f 
every  thing  else,  the  obj    t    f  my         t  n     h  a  i 

The  harvest  had  fall  n    h    t    b        t        y  fi      null  f  b    h  1    (t 

millions  of  heetolitres)     fal  tmlftl        hdd  mill  f 

francs,  in  quantity  suffi     nt  t    f       ht  f       th  a    nd    h  p       Th     ^  m  nt 

wisely  decided  that  itw       n  ftt         Itkti       h       fmU 

quarter  of  the  globe  th       m  Ih  t  bvwl   It       11    h  m  ag  11  th 

markets  of  France.    Th  p     bl      bj    t   n  !  m^  t 

The  plan  was  consequ      Ij     1  pt  1 1     n        a         mm  b        f     h    U 

its  resources  for  the  majestic  enterprise ;  and  the  tax  upon  gr^n  was  imme- 
diately struck  off  that  it  might  be  admitted  free.  The  government  pushed 
forward  with  new  vigor  large  public  works  to  employ  the  poor,  and  opened 
a  liberal  system  of  credit  to  encourage  private  individuals  and  corporations  to 
embark  in  entei-prises  which  would  give  employment  and  support  to  those 
who  must  otherwise  have  starved. 

The  15th  of  August,  the  birthday  of  Napoleon  the  I.,  the  founder  of  the 
empire,  had  for  some  time  been  celebrated  by  the  French  people  with  gi-eat 
enthusiasm.  -Thisfele,  in  1854, found  Napoleon  III.  at  Bayonne.  In  response 
to  felicitations  addressed  to  him  by  the  Bishop  of  EayonEe,  the  emperor 
said,- 

"  MoNSEiGNEtJE,  — Tlsago  has  ordained  that  there  should  be  one  day  in  the 
year  in  which  all  the  nation  should  celebrate  the  fete  of  the  sovereign.  In 
the  presence  of  this  general  manifestation,  and  the  prayei-s  which  all  France 
address'es  to  Heaven,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  eovertagn,  in  his  turn,  to  esaminp 
himself,  that  he  may  ascertain  if  he  has  done  every  thing  in^  his  power  to 
merit  this  concert  of  homage  and  of  prayera.  It  is  his  duty,  especially,  to 
cast  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  to  im.plore  of  Heaven,  through  the  inter- 
cession of  its  eaci-ed  ministers,  to  bless  his  efforts,  to  enlighten  his  conscience, 
and  to  give  him  ever  the  ability  to  promote  the  good  and  to  combat  the 

"  My  presence  at  Bayonne  to-day  is  a  fact  which  I  state  with  pleasure.  It 
proves  that  France,  calm  and  happy,  has  none  of  those  fears  which  oblige  the 
chief  of  the  State  to  be  always  armed,  and  always  upon  the  watch  in  the 

of  this  ftirtunaea  etato  of  affaica.  It  is  true  thai  the  aiicient  parties  which  are  hostile  to  the 
emperor  Btilt"  exist.  The  Legitimists,  the  Orleans  party,  and  the  Eed  Republicans,  are  not  jcl 
extinct ;  but  it  is  yeiy  evident  that  their  inflnence  is  insignificant,  either  separately  or  combined, 
when  compared  with  the  overwhelming-  power  of  the  partisans,  the  patrons,  and  the  employees  of 
the  imperial  govemment."  —  Life  of  Napoleon  III.,  hy  Saiitad  M.  Smadcer,  LL.D.,  p,  247. 
»  La  Politiqiiff  ImpiSiiale  de  I'Empevenr  KapoMon  III.,  p.  1S9. 
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capital.     It  proves  that  France  can  be  eng^ed  in  a  foreign  war*  without  its 
interior  life  ceasing  to  be  free  and  well  regulated. 

"  I  thank  you,  monseigneur,  for  the  prayers  which  you  address  to  Heaven 
for  me.  But  will  you  also  please  to  implore  its  protection  upon  our  annies? 
for  to  pray  for  those  who  combat,  as  for  those  who  suffer,  is  still  to  pray  for 


*  Allusion  is  here  made  to  llie  Crimean  War,  wliicli  was  in  progress,  and  of  whieli  we  slinll 
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THE   EASTEEN   QUESTION. 

Rise  of  the  Turkish  Power.  — Conquest  of  Greece.  — Pei-il  of  ChiistcnJom.  —  Rise  of  Eussiu, 
—  Her  Territory,  Population,  Military  Power.  —  Poland.  —  Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  —  Cir- 
cassia.  —  The  Dardanelles.  —  The  Bospbonis,  —  Geography  of  those  Ei^onB.  —  Hnssian 
Ambition.  —  Grecian  Revolt.  —  Connt  Capo  d'Isti'ia.  —  King  Otho.  — Buttle  of  Nararino. 
— Anxiety  of  England.  —  Remarkable  Sayings  of  Napoleon  I,  —  Visit  of  Nicholas  to  the 
CjuK  (f  Queen  Victoria.  — Probable  Results. 

ilHE  gieat  question  which  for  nearly  half  a  century  hns  iigitateiT 
all  the  courts  of  Europe  is, "  What  shall  be  done  with  Turkey  ? " 
The  subject  is  generally  discussed  under  the  title  of  "  The  East- 
ern Question."  It  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  history,  that  a  baud 
ot  holt-civilized  robbei-s,  emerging  from  the  plains  of  Northern 
Ain,  should  have  captured  the  finest  provinces  of  the  Old  World, 
ti  imi  lin"  f,ieot  n^ttons  beneath  their  feet ;  and  should  have  grasped  and  hel^, 
lu  deSiuco  oi  all  the  powers  of  Christendom,  not  only  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor, 
—  wheie  Cbiibtiamty  was  first  planted,  —  but  also  large  portions  of  Europe. 

About  the  m\ddle  of  the  sixth  century,  a  band  of  Scythian  Tartars,  from 
the  Altai  Mountains,  commenced  their  conquests.  Gradually  subjugating  and 
alMorbing  other  tribes,  in  the  course  of  a  few  centuries  they  overran  all  of 
Egypt  and  Asia  Minor,  and  established  one  of  the  most  energetic  and  bloody 
military  despotisms  earth  has  ever  known. 

Early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  Tui'ks  could  raise  a  more  powerful  army 
than  any  other  nation.  They  resolved  to  bring  all  Christendom  under  their 
sway.  In  the  year  1453,  Mohammed  II.,  with  a  land-force  of  three  hundred 
thousand  men  and  with  six  hundred  vessels,  laid  siege  to  Constantinople.  For 
fifty-three  days,  the  storm  of  war  beat  upon  the  doomed  city;  then  the  Turks, 
rushing  through  the  breach  with  gleaming  cimetei's,  in  a  few  hours  cut  down 
sixty  thousand  of  the  helpless  inhabitants. 

Thus  fel!  the  Greek  Empire.  The  Crescent  waved  proudly  over  the  city  of 
Constantiae ;  and  the  whole  of  the  Peloponnesus  was  subject  to  the  Moslem 
sway.  The  conqueror,  boasting  that  he  would  grain  his  horse  from  the  altar 
of  St.  Peter's,  in  Rome,  crossed  the  Adriatic,  and  took  Otranto ;  and  nothing 
but  the  sudden  death  of  BJohammed  saved  It?,ly  from  the  doom  of  Greece. 

But  the  Moslem  sweep  was  still  onward.  For  three  centuries,  the  Valley  of 
the  Danube  was  the  arena  of  almost  incessant  conflicts  between  the  Christian 
and  the  Turk.    The  Moslem  bannei-s  were  home  trLiim])hantly  to  the  gates  of 
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Vienna.  The  power  of  the  Turk  had  become  so  great,  that  all  Christendom 
trembled.  But  about  two  IiunclrecT  years  ago,  the  Austrian  ambasaador  at  the 
Ottoman  Porte  wrote  to  the  emperor,  Ferdinand  II., — 

"  When  I  compai'e  the  power  of  the  Turk  with  onr-  own,  I  confess  the  con- 
sideration fills  me  with  anxiety  and  dismay.  A  strong  conviction  forces  itself 
on  my  mind,  that  we  cannot  long  resist  the  destruction  which  awaits  us.  The 
Turks  possess  immense  wealth,  strength  unbroken,  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  war,  patience  under  eveiy  difficulty,  union,  order,  frugality,  and  a  con- 
stant state  of  preparation. 

"On  our  .side  are  exhausted  finances  and  universal  luxury.  Oar  national 
spirit  broken  by  repeated  defeats,  mutinous  soldiers,  mercenary  officei-s,  licen- 
tionenees,  intemperance,  and  a  total  want  of  military  discipUne,  fill  up  the 
dismal  catalogue. 

"  Is  it  possible  to  doubt  how  such  an  unequal  conflict  must  terminate  ?  The 
enemy's  forces,  being  at  pi-esent  directed  against  Pema,  only  suspend  our  fate. 
After  subduing  that  power,  the  all-fconquering  Mussulman  will  rush  upon  us 
with  undivided  strength,  and  overwhelna  at  once  Europe  as  well  as  Germany." 

Such  were  the  general  apprehensions  of  all  thinking  men,  i-especting  the 
encroachments  of  Turkey,  but  about' two  hundred  years  ago.  But  another 
gigantic  power  gi-adually  arose  in  the  noitb  of  Europe,  which  began  to  press 
resistlessly  down  upon  the  Tuikish  fiontieis  Let  us  look  a  moment  at  the 
Ilnssian  power  as  it  now  exists  It  i-*  genei  ^ly  estimated  that  the  emperor 
Alexander  II.  reigns  over  a  population  of  nbsnt  eighty  millions.  The  amiy 
of  Russia  numbei-s  between  eight  hon  lied  thousand  and  a  million  of  men. 
In  the  war  with  Poland  a  few  jears  ago,  it  was  promptly  increased  to  nearly 
fourteen  hundred  thousand.  These  ti'oops  are  proverbially  regardless  of  dan- 
ger. In  the  recent  struggle  at  Sevastopol,  all  the  united  energies  of  France, 
England,  Sardinia,  and  Turkey,  were  expended  agsnnst  Russia  alone;  and  yet 
it  was  long  douUtfnl  upon  whose  bannei-s  victory  would  alight. 

The  territory  of  Russia  occupies  one-seventh  of  the  habitable  globe,  extend- 
ing fi'Oin  the  Baltic  Sea,  across  the  whole  breadth  of  Europe  and  of  Asia,  to 
Behring's  Straits;  and  from  the  eternal  ices  of  the  north  pole  down  to  the 
sunny  clime  of  the  pomegranate  and  the  fig.  For  nearly  two  centuries,  this 
gigantic  power  has  been  advancing  in  the  march  of  territorial  greatness  with 
strides  never  equalled.  Poland  was  coveted  by  Russia.  She  took  it.  The 
Poles  despairingly  rosg  in  resistance.  The  troops  of  the  czar,  mth  the  rush- 
of  the  toraado,  swept  the  doomed  kingdom.  There  was  but  one  shriek,  —  so 
shrill,  that  it  startled  Europe,  and,  piercing  the  storms  of  the  Atlantic,  eclioed 
along  onr  shores,  —  and  Poland  was  no  more. 

North  of  the  Danube,  and  near  its  mouth,  there  are  the  provinces  o£  Molda- 
via and  Wallachia,  In  salubrity  of  climate,  and  fertility  of  soil,  they  are 
regarded  as  among  the  most  attractive  regions  on  the  globe.  The  provinces 
embrace  about  fifty  thousand  square  miles,  and  contain  a  population  of 
about  three  millions, — neai'ly  all  membei-s  of  the  Greek  Church.  Russia  em- 
braced-her  opportunity,  and  seized  the  provinces.  Without  then  formally 
annexing  them  to  her  empire,  she  maintained  political  ascendency  there. 

There  is  a  large  promontory  jutting  out  from  the  north  into  the  Black  Sea, 
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called  tlie  Critnoa.  It  contains  flfteun  thousand  square  miles.  Turkey,  by 
the  right  of  conquest,  had  for  a  long  time  held  this  province.  Eussin  wanted 
it ;  for  at  Sevastopol  there  was  a  magnificent  harbor  for  the  Enxine  fleet.  She 
took  it.  Turkey  remonstrated  and  threatened.  The  czar  wasted  no  words  in 
the  argument,  but  simplypointed  to  his  troops  and  his  fleet.    The  hint  suiRced. 

On  the  eastei-n  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  between  its  waves  and  the  Caspian, 
lies  Circaseia, —  a  wild  and 'mountainous  region,  filled  with  gloomy  ravines  and 
inaccessible  crags.  It  is  the  cradle  of  the  Caucasian  race.  Russia,  having 
obtained  possession  of  the  western  and  northern  shores  of  the  Euxine,  tumed 
her  wistful  eyes  to  the  eastern  shore.  Her  troops  were  soon  there.  The 
hardy  mountaineers  fought  with  bravery  which  elicited  the  admiration  of  the 
world.  Army  after  army  of  Russians  was  cut  up  in  these  Thermopy  las  defiles; 
but  fresh  thousands  were  incessantSy  poured  into  the  doomed  country,  and 
now  the  Russian  flag  floats  almost  undisputed  over  the  whole  territory. 

And  why  is  Russia  so  anxious  to  take  possession  of  this  wild  and  wnculti- 
vated  region?  Because  through  Circassia  lies  the  road  to  Persia  and  the 
Indies.  Persia  can  be  easily  subdued.  A  Russian  fleet  can  then  float  undis- 
turbed upon  the  Caspian ;  and  the  Hither  and  the  Farther  Indies  can  then  be 
controlled  by  Russia.  With  Roman  ambition,  Russia  seeks  the  conquest  of 
new  worlds;  and  England  trembles  lest  Calcutta  should  become  but  one 
of  the'  outposts  of  her  conqnenng  rival. 

It  is  now  the  great  object  of  Russian  ambition  to  gain  possession  of  Constan- 
tinople, which  would  ^ve  her  command  of  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles. 
Let  us  briefly  refresh  our  minds  with  the  geography  of  those  regions.  At 
the  mouth  of  tRe  strait  usually  called  the  Hellespont,  which  connects  the  Med- 
iteri-anean  Sea  with  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  there  are  four  strong  Tnrldsh  forts, 
named  the  Dardanelles:  hence  the  straits  themselves  are  sometimes  called  by 
the  same  name.  Through  these  serpentine  straits,  which  are  thirty  miles  long 
and  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  in  width,  and  whose  "crags  and  bluffii 
may  be  lined  with  batteries  which  no  fleet  can  possibly  pass,  you  ascend  to 
the  Sea  of  Marmora. 

This  is  a  vast  inland  body  of  water,  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  in 
length,  and  sixty  miles  in  breadth.  Crossing  this  sea  to  its  northern  shore, 
yoju  enter  the  beautiful  Straits  of  the  Bosphorus.  But  a  short  distance  up 
these  straits,  on  the  European  side  as  you  ascend  them  fi^m  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
raova,  sits  enthroned  upon  the  hills,  in  peerless  beauty  of  situation,  the  city 
of  Constantinople,  with  its  domes,  minarets,  and  pinnacles  glowing  like  a 
fairy  vision.  On  the  north  of  the  city,  a  beautifnl  bay,  called  the  Golden 
Horn,  opens  to  the  west,  which  constitntes  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the 
world.  ^  small  river  flows  into  it  at  its  head,  through  a  warm,  fertile, 
picturesque  region,  appropriately  named  the  "Valley  of  Sweet  Waters." 
The  Straits  of  the  Bosphoros,  which  connect  the  Sea  of  Marmora  with  the 
Black  Sea,  are  about  flfteen  miles  long,  and  of  an  average  width  of  perhaps 
half  a  mile.  It  is  the  uncontradicted  testimony  of  tourists  from  all  lands, 
that  the  scenery  of  the  Bosphorus,  in  natural'  and  artistic  loveliness,-  in  all 
the  combined  elements  of  the  beautiful,  the  pictuq^sque,  the  sublime,  stands 
pre-eminent  and  unrivalled. 
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These  Straits  eonrluct  to  tLe  Eusino,  or  Black  Sea,  —  avast  iuland  ocean, 
extending  in  length,  from  west  to  east,  seven  hundred  milep,  and  in  breadth 
three  hnndred  miles.  Its  immense^  reservoir  receives  the  floods  of  the 
majestic  Rnasian  rivers, —  the  Doeiper,  the  Dneister,  and  the  Don,  Through 
these  rivers,  navigation  is  opened  to  the  almost  boundless  realms  of  the 
Russian  Empire. 

This  brief  sketch  reveals  the  infinite  importance  of  the  Dardanelles  and 
the  Bosphorus  to  Russia.  This  majestic  empire,  three  times  as  lai'ge  as  the 
United  States  in  estent  of  temtory,  and  with  moVe  than  twice  its  popnlation, 
■has  DO  easy  access  to  the  ocean.*  It  is  shut  out,  a  large  portion  of  the  yeai', 
from  all  the  benefits  of  commerce.  Its  only  seaports  are  on  the  Baltic,  far 
away  amidst  the  ices  of  the  north.  Unless  Russia  can  obtain  an  open  door 
to  outside  commerce  through  the  Bosphoras  and  the  Dardanelles,  the  nation 
is  hopelessly  impeded  in  its  progress,  and  can  but  slowly  rescue  its  benighted 
millions  from  comparative  barbarism. 

The  Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles  are,  in  reality,  the  only  gate  for  the 
commerce  of  nearly  the  entire  of  Russia.  All  her  great  navigable  rivei-s  flow 
into  the  Black  Sea,  and  thence,  through  the.  Bosphorus,  the  Marmora,  and  the 
Hellespont,  into  the  Mediterranean.  And  yet  Russia  cannot  send  a  boat- 
load of  com  along  that  magnificent  aveune  of  the  world's  commerco  without 
bowing  her'flag  to  all  the  Turkish  forts  which  frown  upon  its  banks. 

Consequently,  for  a  long  period  it  has  been  constantly  the  object  of  Russian 
diplomacy  and  ambition  to  obtain  possession  of  Constantinople,  which  would 
give  her  the  command  of  the  Bosphoras  and  the  Dardanelles.  It  has  been 
equally  the  object  of  the  other  leading  nations  of  Europe  to  prevent  this  con- 
summation ;  as  the  acquisition  of  Constantinople  would  give  Russia  power 
which  all  united  Europe  could  scarcely  withstand. 

The  revolt  of  Greece,  in  her  heroic  and  finally  successful  attempt  tp  throw 
ofl^  the  Turkish  yoke,  was  generally  understood  to  be  instigated  by  Russian 
inflnence :  and  though  the  Emperor  Alexander,  as  one  of  the  leading  raem- 
bera  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  positively  denied  that  he  had  contributed  any  aid 
to  this  attempt  of  the  people  to  escape  from  the  rule,  however  oppressive, 
of  their  sovereigns,  still  Alexander  Ypsilanti,  who  first  nnfoi-led  the  banner  of 
Grecian  revolt,  was  an  officer  of  the  Rassian  army;  and  he  assured  the  Greeks 
of  the  secret  promise  of  the  czar  to  aid  them  in  their  heroic  endeavor.f  The 
Turkish  Government,  it  is  certain,  gave  no  credence  to  the  denial  of  the 
Rassian  emperor.  As  the  czar  looked  eagerly  down  from  his  palaces  in 
Moscow,  and  saw  army  after  army  of  the  Turks  cut  up,  the  resources  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  exhausted,  its  fleet  annihilated,  and  finally  Greece  itself  for- 
ever severed  fi'otn  the  Turkish  sway,  he  felt,  and  all  Europe  felt,  that  Rus- 
sia had  taken  a  long  stride  towards  the  possession  of  the  Dardanelles. 

*  Accorflinq'  to  Johnson's  Americnn.  Atlas,  the  TJniteft  States  contflin  thcee  million  square 
miles ;  while  RiisEia  embraces  over  four  millions  in  Europe,  and  Ave  millions  in  Asin. 

t  M.  do  Chatenuliriand,  in  an  account  which  he  gives  of  a  eonfldential  inceiriew  with  the 
cznr.  deelfired  that  AJeximclcr  said  to  him  that  "  nothing  could  be  more  for  his  interests  nnd  fiir 
thoise  of  his  sabjecls"  than  to  fud  the  Greeks  against  the  Turks ;  bnt  that  he  discerned  in  the 
movement  "  the  rcvolationary  mask,  and  from  that  moment  kept  aloof." —  Chateaubriand,  Oaaffrh 
de  V^ronrte,  i.  223. 
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And  when,  aubaequently,  Count  Capo  d'lati'ia,  an  aide-de-camp  of  the 
Russian  czar,  formerly  Lis  secretary  of  wav  and  his  bo^om  friend,  wag  made 
president  of  Greece,  and  by  the  appointment  of  the  Empcior  of  Russia  (for 
he  was  permitted  to  make  the  appointment),*  no  one  could  question  the 
eiiccess  of  Rjissian  diplomacy;  and  when,  snbsequently,  after  the  assassiiia- 
tiou  of  Count  Capo  d'Istria,  Otbo  —  a  boy  of  seventeen,  second  &on  of  tlio 
King  of  Bavana  —  was  by  the  allied  powers  imposed  as  king  upon  the  Greeks, 
■who  were  found,  in  their  state  of  se mi-barb aris in,  utterly  incapable  of  tx 
republic,  the  miniature  realm  had  neither  the  disposition  nor  the  power  to 
impede  the  encroachments  of  the  Rassians  upon  the  Tnrks. 

The  success  of  Russia  in  weakening  Turkey  by  the  liberation  of  Greece 
was  bitterly  deplored  by  England  and  France,  thoagh,  by  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, they  had  been  compelled  to  aid  in  the  enterpiise.  The  raercilessness 
of  the  Turk  in  the  war  of  extermination  which  he  was  wa^ng  against  the 
Greeks,  —  putting  all  to  the  sword  but  boys  and  maidens;  selling  the  girls  as 
slaves,  and  drag^ng  them  into  his  harems ;  compelling  the  boys  to  accept  the 
Moslem  fiiith,  and  forcing  them  into  his  armies,  —  these  outrages  so  shocked 
Cliristendom,  that  the  humanity  of  the  people  demanded  intei'position.  Tlie 
combined  fleets  of  England,  France,  and  Russia,  almost  by  accident,  encoun- 
tered the  Turkish  fleet  in  the  B^y  of  Navarino.  It  was  fin  hour  of  intense 
exasperation.  A  spark  fired  the  ti-ain  ;  and,  in  an  outburat  of  resistless  pas- 
sion, the  whole  Turkish  fleet  was  blown  into  the  an-. 

It  was  on  the  afternoon  of  the  20th  of  October,  1827.  The  Allies  had  in 
ail  twenty-three  vessels,  carrying  1,824  guns.  '  The  Turkish  fleet  consisted 
of  seventy-nine  vessels,  armed  with  2,240  guns,  besides  a  formidable  array  of 
batteries  on  the  shore.  Still  the  allied  fleet,  having  the  superiority  in  sails 
of  the  line,  were  superior  in  strength.  The  battle  lasted  four  honi-s.  The 
Turks  fought  with  their  characteristic  desperation.  As  night  closed  over  the 
terrific  conflict,  nearly  the  whole  Turkish  fleet  waa  burnt,  sunk,  or  blown  to 
fragments;  and  seven  thousand  of  their  crew,  torn  by  shot  and  shell,  had 
disappeared  beneath  the  waves.  Xlistory  has  rarely  recorded  a  scene  of 
devastation  so  awful.  The  fleet  of  the  Allies  had  also  been  very  roughly 
handled.  Their  loss  in  killed  and  wounded,  though  never  fully  reported, 
was  severe.  * 

But  no  sooner  was  the  hasty  deed  done,  the  "untoward,  event,"  as  the 
diplomatists  termed  it,  ere  it  was  bitterly  regretted.  England  and  France 
had  aided  the  czar  in  crippling  the  energies  of  the  Tark,  and  thus  had  facili-  ■ 
tated  the  advance  of  Rnsaa  towards  Constantinople.  The  battle  of  Kava- 
rino  liberated  Greece,  and  humbled  the  Turk  as  ho  had  not  been  humbled  for 
four  hundred  yeara.  Since  that  hour,  the  Crescent  has  been  constantly  on  the 
waee.  TJie  dilapidated  battlements  of  Ottoman  power  are  ci'umbling. 
Turkey,  so  long  the  terror  of  Europe,  can  no  longer  stand  alone.  Its  name 
is  doubtless  soon  to  be  added  to  the  list  of  the  ruins  of  empires.f 

*  Alison,  vol.  vii.  p.  171. 

t  "  The  teiTLtnry  of  this  old  dilapidateil  empire  is  seven  or  eight  times  a?  large  as  that  of 
Emnco.  The  territories  of  ancient  and  mighty  kinydoms  ave  embinced  m  it,  —  Macedonia, 
Theaaalj,  Tbfaeo,  Daeia,  the  whole  of  Asia   Minor,  Sjria,  Phosnico,  Palestine,  Armeni  i,  Mc^o- 
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"  The  Dardanelles,"  said  the  Emperor  Alexandei'  I^  "  su-e  the  keys  of  my 
house.  Let  me  get  them,  aod  my  power  is  in-esistihle."  "  The  possession 
of  Constantinople,"  said  Napoleon  I,  "gives  Ru^ia  the  dominion  of  the 
world."  ■ 

■  Let  Russia  obtain  possession  of  Constantinople  and  the  Dardanelles,  and 
sbe  is  apparently  invulnerable.  Tiie  majestic  empire  frowns  dpwn  upon 
Europe  from  its  inaccessible  position,  prepared  to  launch  forth  its  hordes 
upon  any  province  it  may  wish  to  invade.  The  Blacli  Sea  becomes  a  Russian 
hai-bor,  wliich  no  foe  can  penetrate;  its  shores,  her  navy-yard,  unapproachable 
by  foreign  fleet  or  amiy.  And  tliis  vast  power,  sweeping  across  the  whole 
breadth  of  Asia  as  well  as  of  Europe,  can  press  down  upon  the  plains  of 
India,  till  her  trading  factoiies  shall  supply  tliose  vast  territories,  and  till 
English  goods,  and  finally  English  men,  are  driven  out  of  Asia. 

The  anxiety  with  which  England  contemplates  these  encroachments  of 
Russia  laay  be  infen-ed  from  the  following  extract  from  "The  Loadon 
Quarterly  Review ; "  — 

"The  possesion  of -the  Dardanelles  would  give  to  Russia  the  means  of 
creating  and  organizing  an  almost  unlimited  marine.  It  would  enable  her 
to  prepare  in  the  Dlack  Sea  an  armament  of  any  extent,  n'ithout  its  being 
possible  for  any  power  in  Europe  to  interrapt  her  proceedings,  or  even  to 
watch  or  discover  her  designs.  Our  naval  officers  of  the  highest  authority 
have  declai-ed  that  an  effective  blockade  of  the  Dardanelles  cannot  be  main- 
tained tlu'oughout  the  year. 

"  Even  supposing,  therefore,  that  we  could  maintain  permanently  i:i  those 
seas  a  fleet  capable  of  encountering  that  of  Russia,  it  is  obvious,  that,  in  the 
event  of  war,  it  would  bo  in  the  power  of  Russia  to  throw  the  whole  weight 
of  her  disposable  forces  on  any  point  in  the  Mediten-anean,  without  any 
probability  of  our  being  able  to  prevent  it ;  and  the  power  of  thus  issuing 
at  any  moment  would  enable  hel-  to  command  the  MediteiTanean  Sea  for  a 
limited  time,  whenever  it  might  please  her  to  do  so. 

"Her  whole  eouthei'n  empire  would  be  defended  by  a  single  impregnable 
fortress.  The  road  to  India  would  be  open  to  her,  with  all  Asia  at  her  back. 
The  finest  materials  in  the  world  for  an  aiToy  destined  to  serve  in  the  East 
would  be  at  her  disposal.  Our  power  to  overawe  her  in  Europe  would  be 
gone;  and,  by  even  a  demonstration  against  India,  she  could  augment  our 

potamin,  Egypt,  Ljbia,  Cartliagfl.  In  all  these  -vast  regions,  it  iia'  a  popniation  of  about  thivty- 
six  millions. 

"Bnt  its  spacioua  African  possessions  are,  for  the  most  part,  vast  deserts  of  sand.  Egypt  ia 
ratber  a  weakness  than  a  strength.  Arabia  and.  Kurdistan  are  hardly  subject  to  government. 
The  Dannbian  provinces  are  nt^rly  independent.  Al)  Encopean  Turkey  is  following  in  &e 
same  traiJ:.  The  revolted  illand,  Crete,  cannot  be  subdued.  Aain  Minor  alone  is  Tiirlceg.  All 
the  rest  is  ivenkness,  not  strength. 

"  I  oonld  show  yon  mhole  villages  in  ruins,  inhabited  only  by  storks  and  owls.  The  pnblic 
debt  is  rapidly  increasmg.  The  finances  are  getting  hopelessly  involved.  Misgovemment  is 
eve^^here  nsing  up  the  Turkish  race.  It  has  gone  beyond  redemption.  England  cannot  save 
it..  It  ■will  not  need  Russia,  to  destroy  it;  it  is  slowly  destroyiiig  itselC  It  is  gravitating 
downward  with  the  silent  cerlninty  of  a  great  law  of  Hature."  —  Conatantimiple,  Comspon^t  o/" 
the  Neui-York  Trilime,  April,  1863. 
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national  expenditures  by  milliona  annually,  and  render  the  government  of  the 
country  difficult  beyond  all  calculation." 

Sach  is  the  view  w^ich  England  takes  of  the  subject  we  are  now  contem- 
plating. So  great  was  the  desire  of  the  Empress  Cathavine  for  the  possession 
of  Constantinople,  that  ehe  christened  her  youngest  grandson  Constantiue, 
hoping  that  he  would  march  to  the  conquest  of  the  capital  after  which  ho 
was  named.  Meneval,  private  secretary  of  Napoleon  I.,  records,  that,  in  one 
of  the  intei-views  of  Napoleon  with  Alexander  It  he  overheard' the  czar  offer  to 
co-operate  with  the  emperor  in  all  his  plana  if  Napoleon  woald  consent  that 
Russia  should  take  Constantinople.  The  French  emperor  replied,  after  a 
moment's  hesitation,  "Constantinople, — never!  It  is  the  empire  of  the 
world."* 

Napoleon  said  to  Las  Casas  at  St.  ifelena,  "Russia  has  avast  siipei-ioiity 
over  the  rest  of  Europe  in  regard  to  the  immense  powera  she  can  call  up  ^r 
the  purpose  of  invasion,  together  with  the  physical  advantages  of  her  situa- 
tion, —  under  the  pole,  and  backed  by  eternal  bulwarks  of  ice,  which,  in  case  of 
need,  will  render  her  inaccessible.  Russia  can  only  be  attacked  dui'ing  one- 
tbird  or  one-fourth  of  the  year;  while  she  can,  throughout  the  whole  twelve 
months,  maintain  attacks  upon  ns. 

"  Who  can  avoid  shuddering  at  the  thought  of  shch  a  vast  mass,  unassaila- 
ble either  on  the  flanks  or  in  the  rear,  descending  upon  us  with  impunity  ?  — 
if  triumphant,  ovei-whelming  every  thing  in  its  couree ;  or,  if  defeated,  retiring 
amidst  the  cold  and  desolation  that  may  be  called  its  forces  of  reserve,  and 
possessing  every  facility  of  issning  forth  again  at  a  future  opportunity. 

"Should  tliei-e  arise  a.n  emperor  of  Ripsia,  valiant,' impetuous,  and  intelli- 
gent,—  in  a  word,  a  czar  with  a  beard  upon  his  chin,  —  Enropo  is  his  own. 
He  may  commence  his  operations  upon  the  German  territory  at  one  hundred 
leagues  from  the  two  capitals,  Berlin  and  ViennS,  whose  sovereigns  are  his 
only  obstacles.  He  secures  the  alliance  of  one  by  force,  and,  with  his  aid, 
subdues  the  other  ivith  a  single  stroke.  He  then  finds  himself  in  the  heart 
of  Germany,  amidst  the  princes  of  the  second  rank,  most  of  whom  are  either 
bis  relations  or  dependants.  He  may  then  march  triumphantly  to  Pai-is  to 
proclaim  himself  the  new  liberator." 

Napoleon  then  addedj  after  measuring  with  a  pair  of  compasses  the  dis- 
tances on  the  map,  "  Constantinople  is  from  its  situation  calculated  to  be  the 
centre  and  seat  of  universal  dominion,"t 

Dr.  CMeara  records,  tliat  in  an'interviewwith  the  emperor  at  St.  Helena,  on 
the  14th  of  February,  1817,  O'Meara  asked  if  it  were  true  that  Alexander 
of  Russia  bad  intended  to  seize  Constantinople,    Napoleon  replied,  — 

"AH  his  thoughts  are  directed  to  the  conquest  of  Turkey.  We  have  had 
many  discussions  about  it.  At  first,  I  was  pleased  with  his  proposrJs,  because 
I  thought  that  it  would  enlighten  the  world  to  drive  those  bi'utes,  the  Turks, 
out  of  Europe ;  but  when  I  reflected  upon  the  consequences,  and  saw  what 
a  tremendous  weight  of  power  it  would  give  to  Russia,  on  account  of  the 

*  Menetal,  Vie  priv&  (to  Nspofc'on. 

t  Hapoleon  at  St.  Helena,  John  S.  C.  Abbott,  p,  451. 
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number  of  Greeks  in  the  Tiirtish  dominiops  who  woiikT  naturally  join  the 
Hueaians,  I  refused  to  consent  to  it,  especially  as  Alexander  wanted  to  get 
Conatantinople,  which  I  would  not  allow,  as  i^  would  destroy  the  equilibrium 
of  power  in  Europe."  * 

Again,  on  the  27th  of  May,  the  conversation  turned  upon  Russia  and  the 
East.  "  In  the  course  irf  a  few  yeai's,"  said  the  emperor  to  O'Meara,  "  Russia 
will  have  Constantinople,  the  greatest  part  of  Turkey,  and  all  Greece.  This 
I  hold  to  be  as  certain  as  if  it  had  already  taken  pkce.  Almost  all  the 
cajoling  and  flattery  which  Alexander  practised  towards  me  was  to  gain  my 
consent  to  effect  this  object.  In  the  natural  course  of  things,  in  a  few  years, 
Turkey  must  fall  to  Russia.  The  powers  it  would  injure,  and  who  could 
"oppose  it,  are  England,  Finance,  Prassia,  and  Austria.  Now,  as  to  Austria, 
it  will  be  very  easy  for  Russia  to  engage  her  assistance  by  giving  her  Servia 
and  other  provinces  bordering  upon  the  Austrian  dominions.  The  only 
hypothesis  that  France  and  England  naay  ever  be  allied  with  sincerity  will 
be  in  order  to  prevent  this.  But  even  this  alliance  would  not  avail.  France, 
England,  and  Prussia,  united,  cannot  prevent  it:  Russia  and  Austria'can  at 
any  time  effect  it. 

"  Once  mistress  of  Constantinople,  Rnssia  gets  all  the  coinmerce  of  the 
Mediterranean,  becomes  a  great  naval  power,  marches  off  to  India  an  army 
of  seventy  thousand  good  soldiers ;  and  God  knows  what  may  happen.  All 
this  I  foresaw.  I  see  into  futurity  farther  than  othere ;  and  I  wanted  to  estab- 
lish a  barrier  against  those  barbarians  by  re-establishing  the  kingdom  of  Po- 
land, and  putting  Poniatowski  at  the  head  of  it  as  king ;  but  your  irni/ecUks 
of  ministers  would  not  consent.  A  hundred  years  hence  I  shall  be  praised 
{encense) ;  and  Europe,  especially  England,  will  lament  that  I  did  not 
succeed."  t 

"  I  do  not  desire  Constantinople,"  said  the  Czar  Nicholas.  "  My  empire  is 
already  too  large.  But  I  know  that  I  or  my  saccessors  must  have  it.  You 
might  as  well  arrest  a  stream  in  its  descent  from  a  mountain,  as  the  Russians 
ill  their  advance  to  the  Hellespont."  \ 


•  Napoleon  aS,  St.  Helena,  Abbo     p     d4 
We  have  the  authority  of  the  Empo       i 
"1  lay  no  stress  upon  the  evacu  W 

protract  it  if  yon  desire.    It  is  imp  st. 
Eoropo.    Ton  are  nt  liliertj  to  ch  m 

Constantinople  is  not  to  fall  into  t 
dlStat  {PriiKe  Hard/mburi)),  t.  is. 

t  The  solidtude  with  which  Na 
maj  be  inferred  fcom  the  followin      ns  ru 
from  Tilsit  on  the  8tli  of  July,  1 
officers  whom  yon  shall  send  forw 
to  the  emperor,  in  order  that  he  m      fe 
dvilly,  all  the  information  yon  can  j 

—  what.is  the  amount  of  the  Grce    po  ol 
or  money,  those  provinces  would    nm 
in  fine,  what  revenue  tould  be  dra       iiom 
principles  of  their  occupation  are  a  p  ese     wi 
t  Schnitalcr,  ii.  247, 


tress  directly 

hically  and 

A  bania,  Sx., 
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lu  June,  1844,  Nicholas,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  made  a  visit  to  tlie  court 
of  Queen  Victoria.  He  came  in  all  the  pomp  of  au  Oriental  mouarch.  The 
queen  received  him  with  a  nia^ificent  aeries  of  enteitainments  in  Windsor 
Castle.  The  czar  gracefully  distributed  twenty-five  thousand  dollars'  worth 
of  jewelry  among  the  ladies  of  the.British  court.  The  presence  of  this  sover- 
eign, who  was  said  to  be  the  handsomest  man  in  the  world,  his  majestic 
stature,  his  classical  features,  the  gi-ace  and  dignity  of  his  bearing,  and  the 
charm  of  his  address,  combined  with  the  recognition  that  he  was  the  absolute 
monarch  of  eighty  millions  of  people,  shed  lustre  even  over  the  stately  halls 
of  Windsor  Castle. 

In  the  midst  of  this  blaze  of  magnificence,  the  monarch  wished  to  conceal  _ 
from  the  world  the  object  of  his  visit.  It  was  aftei-wai'da  i-evealed,  through 
the  memorandum  of  Count  Nesselrode,  that  his  object  was  to  induce  England 
and  Austria  to  unite  with  him  in  driving  the  Turki  out  of  Euiope,  and  in 
dividing  the  magnificent  inheritance  between  them, — truly  a  princely  inherit- 
ance; for  Turkey  in  Europe  is  twice  as  large  as  the  Island  of  Great  Britain, 
and  contains  a  population  of  fourteen  millions,  only  three  millions  of  whom 
are  Mohammedans. 

Russia  was  to  incoriDorate  with  her  dominions  the  three  splendid  provinces 
of  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and  Bulgaria,  which  would  give  her  the  entire 
command  of  the  mouths  of  the  Dannbe;  the  czar  was  also  to  be  permitted 
to  establish  nominally  a  Greek  power  in  Boumeha,  but  under  Pius&ian  pro- 
tection, with  Constantinople  as  its  capital.  This  was,  of  course,  surrendering 
Constantinople  to  Russia. 

Austria,  in  consideration  of  her  assent  to  this  an-angement,  was  to  leceive 
the  fertile  and  beautiful  provinces  of  Servia  and  Bothnia,  which  were  adjoin- 
ing to  her  possessions  on  the  south  of  the  Danube,  a  territory  of  gi'eat  fertility, 
enjoying  the  lovely  clime  of  Italy.  Austria  was  also  to  be  permitted  so  to 
extend  her  southern  frontier  as  to  embrace  nearly  the  whole  eastei-n  coast  of 
the  Adriatic  Sea. 

England  was  to  have  the  Island  of  Cyprus.  This  gem  of  tire  eastern 
Mediterranean  is  one  hundred  and  forty-six  miles  long,  and  sixty-three  miles 
broad.  From  its  pictm-esque  beauty  of  landscape,  its  Fertility  of  soil,  and  its 
delicious  climate,  it  lias  been  called  an  earthly  paradise.  With  this  island 
for  a  naval  d4p6t,  England  was  also  to  have  the  whole  of  Egypt,  This  would 
:give  her  command  of  the  cana!  which  was  about  to  be  constructed,  connect- 
ing the  Mediterranean  with  the  Red  Sea. 

France  was  at  this  time  under  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  was  so  little 
regarded  by  the  other  powers,  that  it  was  not  deemed  necessary  even  to 
approach  her  upon  the  subject.  Keenly  France  felt  the  dishonor  of  her  low 
estate.  Never  was  there  a  more  ambitious  bribe  presented  to  ambitious 
courts.  Why  did  not  England  and  Austria  yield  ?  -Because  the  arrangement 
would  make  Rus^a  so  vast  in  temtory,  population,  and  all  the  elements  of 
naval  and  military  power,  as  to  constitute  her  the  undisnuted  monarch  of  the 
Eastern  world.* 
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It  13  SO  essential  to  the  civilizatioo  of  Rassia  that  she  should  have  some 
soutbern  maritime  port  which  will  give  her  access  to  commerce,  that  it  is  not 
easy  for  Araerioans,  who  have  no  personal  interest  in  the  qnestion,  to  withhold 
their  sympathy  from  her  in  her  endeavor  to  open  a  gateway  fi-om  her  vast 
territories  'through  the  Dardanelles.  When  France,  England,  Sardinia,  and 
Tnrkcy  combined,  in  the  late  Crimean  War,  to  batter  down  the  Russian  for- 
tress at  Sevastopol,  and  to  bum  the  Russian  fleet,  that  Russia  might  be  re- 
stricted to  her  noi-thern  wilds,  the  popular  instinct  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
was  probably  with  the  Russian  banners.  ° 

What  title-deed,  Russia  asks,  can  the  Turk  show  to  the  city  of  Constan- 
tine?  None  but  the  dripping  cimeter.  The  annals  of  war  can  tell  no  sadder 
tale  than  the  rush  of  the  barbarian  Turk  into  Christian  Greece.  He  came, 
a  merciless  robber  with  gory  hand,  plnndering  and  burning,  butchering  the 
parents,  dragging  maidens  to  his  harem,  and  by  the  thrust  of  the  sword  com- 
pelling Christian  boys  to  adopt  the  Moslem  faith  and  fight  in  the  Turkish 
armies. 

Bat  the  star  of  the  Moslem  has  passed  its  zeiuth,  and  is  fast  sinking.  The 
Ottoman  Porte  is  a  sick  man  dying;  and  the  eflects  of  the  dead  must  be 
surrendered  to  the  living.  Tliere  are  fifteen  millions  of  Christiana,  members 
of  the  Greek  Church  in  Turkey,  subject  to  the  Moslem  yoke.  Though  the 
patiiTi-ch  at  Constantinople  is  nominaUy  the  head  of  this  communion,  tho 
Czar  of  Russia  is  in  reality  its  pope.  These  Christians  have  been  fearfully 
oppressed.  The  patriarch  was  compelled  to  pay  one-half  of  his  income  to 
the  sultan.  The  Christians  were  not  permitted  to  build  any  new  churches, 
or  even  to  repair  the  old,  without  a  special  license,  which  it  was  exceedingly 
difficult  to  obtain.  They  could  have  neither  steeples  nor  bells  to  their 
churches ;  were  prohibited  from  wearing  the  Turkish  costume,  that  by  their 
dress  they  might  be  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  despised  sect  of  Christians ; 
and  they  were  exposed  to  such  indignities,  that  they  generally  found  it  expedi- 
ent to  attend  public  worehip  at  night.* 

This  Chrislaan  population  gives  the  czar  great  moral  power  in  Turkey.  He 
claims  the  right  to  protect  them  as  brother  Christians,  members  of  the  church 
of  which  he  is  virtually  the  spiritual  head.  Notwithstanding  the  remon- 
Btraneea  of  diplomacy,  the  sympatliies  of  Christendom  are  with  him  in  that 
claim.  But  diplomacy  says  that  Russian  ascendency  in  Turkey  must  be 
arrested,  at  whatever  cost.  Thus  we  see  tlfe  unnatural  alliance  of  Christian 
nations  endeavoring  to  uphold  Turkey,  the  worst  of  all  despotisins,  and  unit- 
ing the  Cross  with  the  Crescent  to  arrest  the  advances  of  a  Christian  power. 
Tills  brief  statement  of  the  Eastern  Question  is  Important  to  the  full  under- 
standing of  the  Crimean  campaign,  which  will  be  the  subject  of  the  next 
chapter. 

*  Encyclopaedia  Aincricnna,  art.  "  Gi'eek'Cliureh." 
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CHAPTER    XXXI. 

THE   CRIMEAN   WAR. 

Question  of  the  Shrines.  —  Measures  of  the  Erenoli  Government.  —  Arrogance  of  Russia. — 
The  Ultimatum  of  the  Czar.  —  Its  Eejection.  —  CordinI  Co-operation  of  I'ranee  and  England. 
—  Efforts  of  the  Piench  Emperor  for  Peace.  —  The  Vienna  Noie.  —  Letter  &om  Napoleon  to 
Kieholas.  — I'jnbarrassments  of  Austria  and  Prussia.  — Diplomatic  Relations  snspcnded.  — 
War  declnreil.  — Addresses  of  Napoleon.  —  Sinope.  —  Expedition  to  the  Crimea.  —  Batlle  of 
Alm.i  —  Despatelies  of  Marshal  St.  Arnaud,  —  Hia  Death.  —  Grief  of  the  Emperor. —  His 
L   t  1  lu  til   Miicl  lones'i 

i  estimateil  that  a  milUoa  of  men,  workmen  ancl  soldiei-s, 
peijshed  m  tLe  War  of  the  Crimea.*  It  is  hai-dly  exaggera- 
U  tion  to  say  that  it  clothed  Europe  in  mourning.  The  wealth 
)  almost  beyond  calculation.  The  real  cause  of 
the  war  has  been  expliuned  in  the  last  chapter.  The  immediate 
ocojsion  of  It  was  as  follows ;  — 
1  t  i  1^  tyue,  tht,  membei-3  of  the  Roman-Catholic  Church,  and  the  mem- 
boi-s  of  the  Gi-eek  Church  in  Turkey,  had  contended  for  the  possession  of 
the  holy  places  in  Palestine.  By  a  treaty  concluded  between  France  and  the 
Porto  in  1740,  certain  privileges  were  gnai-anteed  to  the  members  of  the 
Roman-Catholic  Church;  but  gradually  the  members  of  the  Greek  Church, 
who  were  far  more  numerous,  and  who  were  supported  by  the  ever-watchful 
care  ot  the  czar,  had  made  such  encroachments  upon  tlie  rights  of  the  Latins, 
that,  in  the  year  1850,  the  Latins  found  themselves  excluded  fi-om  nine  of  the 
most  venerated  sanctuaries.  Under  these  circumstaaces,  the  fathere  of 
the  La^n  Chnrch  made  an  earnest  appeal  to  France  to  enfoi-ce  the  fulliiment 
of  the  treaty  of  1740,  which  had  been  so  serionsly  violated.f 

The  French  Government,  then  a  republic  under  the  presidency  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  thns  addressed,  sent,  in  May,  1850,  General  Aupick,  an  ambassador 
to  the  Porte,  to  remind  the  sultaa  of  the  treaty,  and  to  obtain  for  the  Latins 
the  restitution  of  those  sanctuaries  which  had  thus  been  wrested  from  theifl ; 
but  the  suitan,  fearing  to  offend  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  after  tlie  delay  of 
several  months,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  retcmed  an  evasive  answer. 

In  1851,  the  Marquis  de  Lavalette  succeeded  General  Av\pick  as  ambassador 
at  the  Ottoman  Porte.  Through  him  the  French  Government  suggested 
that  a  commission  should  be  foi-med,  composed  of  French  and  Greeks,  to 

*  The  Invasion  of  the  Crimea,  Kinglako,  vol.  i.  p., 26. 
t  L'Expedition  de  Crim^o,  par  lo  Baron  di 
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settle  the  question  by  friendly  conference.  To  this  the  sultan  assented;  but 
.the  Czar  Nicholas  immediately  interposed,  and  sent  an  aatograph-lettcr  to  the 
Bultaa,  BO  menacing  in  its  tone,  that  he  dissolved  the  commission  after  it  had 


The  French  ambassador  then  suggested  a  commission,  to  be  composed 
esclusiveiy  of  Turks.  To  such  a  magnanimous  offer  there  could  be  no  re- 
fusal. The  French  claim  was  so  clear,  that  the  most  prejudiced  could  not 
refrain  from  admitting  it.  This  commission  promptly  decided  that  the  Latins 
were  entitled  to  the  privileges  which  they  demanded.  The  sult.in  accordingly 
issued  a  proclamation  restoring  to  the  Latins  the  rights  which  had  been 
wrested  fi'om  tliem. 

This  should  have  settled  the  question ;  but  Nicholas,  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  again  interposed,  and  sent  a  remonstrance  so  threatening  in  its  aspect, 
that  the  sultan,  intimidated,  promptly  issaed  another  firman,  revoldug  the 
concessions  to  which  he  had  just- a^jknowledged  that  the  Latins  were  entitled, 
and  ratifying  the  encroachments  of  the  Greeks.  Of  course,  France  could 
not,  without  dishonor,  subn«t  to  such  an  act  of  injustice.  Still  the  French 
Government,  sympathizing  with  tiie  sultan  in  bis  embaiTassment,  menaced  by 
BO  strong  a  foe,  adopted  a  conciliatory  policy ;  and  for  some  time  tiie  question 
remained  involved  in  the  mazes  of  diplomacy. 

The  simple  question  of  the  shrines  was  one  which  did  not,  probably,  deeply 
interest  the  Turkish  Government;  for  it  was  merely  a  conflict  between  two 
Christian  sects  within  its  borders:  but,  in  the  view  of  these  cpntendiug 
Christians,  it  was  a  question  of  momentous  consequence.  Russia  supported 
the  GreekSjFrance  the  Latins.  The  sultan  ftared  to  ^ve  Russia  any  occasion, 
or  even  pi-etence,  for  war.  But  France  under  Napoleon  IIL  was  not  a  power 
to  be  treated,  like  Fraiflse  under  Louis  Philippe,  with  indignity ;  and  could 
not  submit  to  have  Its  acknowledged  rights  and  treaty  obligations  wantonly 
trampled  upon.    Thus  the  Porte,  ruled  by  iear,  temporized  and  vacillated. 

Thfe  question  now  began  to  attract  the  attention  of  England,*  The  cabinet 
of  St.  James  probably  cared  but  little  for  the  religious  dispute ;  but  the  politi- 
cal aspect  of  the  affau-  interested  England  ifltensely.  If  Russia  succeeded  in 
provoking  a  war  with  the  sultan,  Turkey,  unaided,  could  present  no  effectual 
resistance ;  and  the  fleet  of  the  czar  would  be  soon  anchored  in  the  Bospho- . 
rus,  and  the  Russian  troops  would  be  quartered  in  the  palaces  and  mosques 
of  Constantinople.  England  was  also  interested*  in  preventing  France  from 
acquiring  too  gi-eat  an  influence  in  Turkey.  Should  the  czar  attack  the 
sultan,  ajid  France  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  Poile,  French  influence  would 
dominate  in  the  Levant.  It  was,  therefore,  not  safe  for  England  to  allow 
France  alone  to.become  the  protector  of  Turkey. 

Afl:er  several  unavailing  attempts  at  reconciliation,  England  sn^ested  to 
France  the  idea  of  treating  directly  with  Russia.!  It  was  a  wise  and  an 
ingenuous  suggestion,  as  it  liberated  tbe  Tm'ktsh  Government  from  very 
embarrassing  responsibihty  in  a  question  in  which  it  had  but  little  pereonal 

«  "  C'est  a.  ro  moment  .in'spparait  I'Aogleterre.    Elle  n'ast  pas  mediatvise,  cllc  tcgarde,  elle 
eKflmine."  —  L'Eipgd/tioade  Criwee,  par  k  Banm  de  BaiaiKami,  torn.  i.  p.  17- 
t  Idem,  p.  17. 
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concern.  France  accepted  tlie  counsel  of  EnglancI,  and  opened  direct  commu- 
nications with  the  court  at  St.  Petersbui'g.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  Russia, 
imperious  and  reckless,  sent  an  ai'my  corps  to  invade  the  Turkish  Dannbian 
principalities  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  The  czar  did  not  then  venture  to 
annex  those  provinces  to  Ids  empii'e,  but  assumed  tlie  right  of  protecting  by 
military  force  the  Christians  there,  who  composed  the  greater  part  of  tl!0 
population.' 

This  act  of  invasion  terminated  the  religious  question;  and  the  more  impor- 
tant political  question  now  arose.  France,  anxious  to  avoid  war,  still  perse- 
vered in  her  course  of  moderation.  It  was  clear  that  Russia  was  impelled 
only  by  the  desire  to  make  new  encroachments  upon  Turkey. 

Following  this  menace  of  armed  invaaion,  Nicholas  sent,  on  the  28th  of 
Febraary,  1853,  Prince  Mentachikoff  on  an  extraordinary  embassy  to  Constan- 
tinople,—  to  extort  a  treaty-engagement  from  the  Porte,  by  which  the  Greek 
Chnrch  throughont  all  Turkey,  numbering,  as  we  have  said,  about  fifteen 
milhons,  should  foe  placed  under  the  protection  of  Russia.  The  ambassador 
was  an  exceedingly  haughty  and  overbearing  miyi.  In  consequence  of  these 
qualities,  he  was  selected  as  peculiarly  fitted  for  a  mission  of  menace  and 
intimidation.  He  entered  Constantinople  with  the  pomp  of  a  monarch, 
accompanied  by  a  numerous  retinue,  and  supported  by  a  fleet.  He  called 
with  his  1^016  embassy  upon  the  grand  vizier;  but  contemptuoQsIy  refused  to 
call  upon  Fuad  Efiendi,  tlie  minister  for  foreign  affeirs  at  the  Porte.  Accord- 
ing to  established  etiquette,  it  was  his  duty  to  make  the  call:  the  neglect  iva.s 
a  gross  insult,  and  was  intended  to  be  eo  regarded.  The  minister  resigned. 
The  divan  was  greatly  alai-med..  Active  military  prepai-ations  were  going  on 
iti  Russia;  and  the  independence  of  Turkey  was  threatened. 

The  sultan  appealed  to  England  and  France  for  protection,  and  entreated 
them  to  send  their  fleets  for  the  support  of  the  Turkish  Government.  Eng- 
land declined.  France  so  far  responded  to  the  appeal  as  to  despatch  a  naval 
force  to  the  Levant.  England  was  deceived  by  the  false  protestations  of  Rus- 
sia, that  she  was  contemplating  no  hostile  movement  against  Turkey.  The 
French  emperor  was  not  deceived.  Russia  had  now  completed,  in  Bessara- 
bia, preparations  for  the  passage  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  tltousand  men 
across  the  Pruth.    Battalions  were  marching  to  the  south  from  all  directions.* 

Such  was  the  posture  of  affairs  when  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  arrived  at 
Constantinople  as  British  ambassador;  almost  immediately  followed  by  M.  de 
Lacour,  minister  from  France.  Lord  Stratford  instantly  comprehended  the 
situation.  The  three  ambassadors  from  Russia,  France,  and  England,  met  in 
confei-once.  Russia  made  demands  through  her  ambassador  for  a  protector- 
ate over  the  whole  Greek  population  of  Turkey,  their  clergy,  and  their 
churclies.  Both  France  and  England  thonght  Turkey  could  not,  consistently 
with  self-respect,  gi-amt  such  exactions,  and  that  the  grant  would  prove  fata! 
to  the  existence  of  the  Turkish  Government.t    The  sultan  rejected  the  pro- 

*  Tlio  Invasion  of  tha  Criiusa,  Kinglalte,  vol.  i.  p.  87. 

t  "  It  was  plain,  that  for  the  snltan  to  yield  thus  much  wou3d  be  to  male  the  ciar  a  psttater 
ofhiBEovefeigntj.  This  seemeil  clear  to  men  of  all  nations  except  the  Rusaians  themaebes."  — 
Kiiiglake,  vol.  i.  p.  109. 
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posals ;  and  Mentschikoff  clemandecl  his  passports,  and  witlidrew.    This  was 
the  latter  part  of  May,  1853. 

The  uUimatnm  of  Nicholas  was,  that  the  Porte  should  not  only  sun-ender  to 
Russia  the  administration  of  the  religious  intei-esta  of  the  Greeks,  but  that 
Rassia  should  hold  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  two  of  the  provinces  of  Turkey, 
as  a  pledge  that  the  treaty,  or  contract,  should  be  faithfully  obsei-ved,*  Russia, 
possessing  these  principalities,  and  already  absolute  sovereign  of  the  Black 
Sea,  woald  then  have  but  to  reach  forth  her  band,  and  seize  the  Dardanelles, 
whenever  she  should  see  fit  to  do  so..  The  claim  of  the  czar  to  a  protectorate 
over  the  Christians  in  Turkey  was  eqoiyalent  to  a  claim  on  the  part  of  the 
pope  to  a  protectoi-ate  over  the  Catholics  in  the  United  States.  The  refusal 
of  the  Porte  to  accede  to  the  humiliating  terms  Russia  ivished  to  exact  fras 
sustained  by  both  France  and  England. 

The  question  with  regard  to  the  holy  places  had  now  entirely  disappeared. 
The  depai'tnre  of  Mentschikoff  was  regarded  as  the  sure  prelude  to  !>  declara- 
tion of  WOT.  Austria  and  Prassia  associated  themselves  in  diplomatic  sympa- 
thy with  France  and  England.  These  four  powers  united  in  the  endeavor  to 
.prevent  a  war  which  seemed  inevitable.  The  squadrons  of  France  and  Eng- 
land were  now  riding  at  anchor  near  the  mouth  of  the  Dardanelles,  prepared 
for  any  emei^ency.  France  proposed  to  the  fourpowere  that  they  should 
meet  in  conference.  Tliey  met  by  their  ambassadors  at  Vienna,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Austrian  minister,  Count  Buoi.f 

The  ultimatum  presented  to  the  Porte  by  Russia  was  discussed  and 
rejected.  Many  other  plans  were  brought  foi-ward,  examined,  and  laid  aside. 
Proposals  were  made  to  Russia,  and  counter-propositions  were  retained;  but 
no  satisfactory  basis  of  settlement  could  be  found.  Lord  Stratford,  according 
to  Mr.  Kiuglake,  urged,  on  his  own  responsibility,  the  folkwing  tcims  ot 
concession  upon  the  Porte  :  — 

"Taking  the  complaints  of  Russia  according  to  their  avowt  1  meaning,  the 
English  ambassador  faithfully  strove  to  remove  every  trace  of  the  foundation 
on  which  they  rested ;  and,  having  caused  the  Porte  to  issue  firmtns  peipelu- 
ating  aU  the  accustomed  prioileges  of  the  Greek  Church,  he  \  roposed  that 
copies  of  these  firmans  should  be  sent  to  the  court  of  St.  Petereburg,  together 
with  a  courteous  note  from  the  Porte  to  Count  Nesselrode  (the  Eubsiin 
minister),  distinctly  assuring  the  chancellor  that  the  firmans  confirmed  the 
privileges  of  the  Greek  Church  in  perpetuity,  and  virtually,  therefore,  enga 
ging  that  the  gramts  should  nemer  he  revoked^  J 

Since  the  Tui'kish  Government  admitted  tliat  it  was  bound  by  treaty  obli- 
gations with  France  to  protect  the  Latins  in  privileges  which  the  Greeks  had 
wrested  from  them,  these  teims,  it  would  seem,  could  be  regarded  in  no  other 
light  than  as  an  insult  to  Fi'ance ;  but  should  Turl^py,  Russia,  and  England 
unite  in  enforcing  a  settlement  upon  this  basis,  France  would  be  placed 
in  a  very  embairassing  position.     It  is,  indeed,  possible  that  this  might  have 

*  L'Expedition  de  Ciiniee,  pnr  le  Baron  de  Eaiancourt,  vol,  i.  p.  20. 
t  Idem,  p.  26. 
X  The  InvoEion  of  the  Crimea,  by  A.  W,  Kinglake,  vol.  i.  p.  226. 
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been  the  object  at  wbich  Lord  Stratford  aimed.  Hia  extraordinary  propo- 
sition was  submitted  to  the  congress  of  the  four  powers  assembled  in  Vienna, 
and  by  them  was  rejeelfed.  , 

A  plan  was  drawn  up  soon  after  in  Paiis,  attributed,  without  contradiction, 
to  the  pen  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  Tliis  proposal  attained  muc-h 
celebrity  under  the  title  of  the  "  Vienna  Note."  It  assumed  the  form  of  a 
proposition,  which  Austria,  as  mediator,  suggested  should  be  presented  by 
the  Poite  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  The  intelligent  reader  can  jud^e 
whether  it  suggested  a  conciliatory  and  honorable  settlement  of  the  difficulty. 
The  essentials  of  the  plan  were  aa  follows :  — 

■  "If,  at  every  epoch,  tlie  emperors  of  Russia  ha^'o  tcilified  their  active 
soUcitude  for  the  maintenance  of  the  immunities  and  privileges  of  the  Greek 
,  Chnrch  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  the  sultans  have  never  refused  to  consecrate 
them  anew  by  solemn  acts  which  attest  theii-' ancient  and  constant  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  their  Christian  subjects. 

"His  Majesty  the  Sultan  Abdal-Medjid,  now  reigning,  animated  by  the 
same  disposition,  and  wishing  to  give  to  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
a  personal  testimony  of  his  sincere  friendship,  and  cherishing  entire  confi- 
dence in  the  eminent  qualities  of  Lis  augnst  friend  and  ally,  has  taken  into 
serious  consideration  the  repres^tations  which  his  Highness  the  Prince 
Meotschikoff  has  presented  to  the  Sublime  Porte. 

"  The  undersigned  has  received,  in  consequence,  the  order  to  declare  that 
the  government  of  hia  Majesty  the  Sultaa  will  reniMn  faithful  to  the  letter 
and  the  spirit  of  the  treaties  of  Kaiivw^i  and  of  Adrianople,  relative  to  the 
protection  of  Christian  worship/  and  that  his  Majesty  regards  it  as  a  point 
of  honor,  ever  to  maintain  ancl  to  protect  from  all  harm,  now  ami  in  the 
future,  the  enjoyment  of  the  spiritual  privUegies  which  luive  been  accorded  by 
the  august  ancestors  of  his  Mcyesty  to  the  Orthodox  Church  in  the  East,  and 
whic/t.  have  been  maintained  and  confirmed  by  him;  and  also  that  he  will 
grant  to  the  Greek  loorship  all  tlte  advantages  conceded  to  otlier  Christian 
sects  by  convention  or  by  special  agreement!'  * 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above,  that  the  substance  of  the  emperor's  proposi- 
tion was,  that  the  sultan  should  faithfully  obsei-ve  the  treaties  into  which  he 
had  entered,  and  that  he  would  impai-tially  protect  all  Ghi'istians  within  his 
realms,  of  whatever  denomination,! 

It  would  seem  that  this  note  met  with  the  approval  of  the  cabineli  of 
Queen  Victoria-  It  was  accepted  and  adopted  by  the  ambassadors  of  the 
four  powers  in  session  at  Vienna.    The  Emperor  Nicholas  was  consulted ;  and 

*  L'Ex[>eilicion  lie  Ci-imiiB,  Causea  du  la  Guerre  d'Oricnt,  par  le  Baron  de  Bazanfourt, 
torn.  i.  p.  29.  , 

t  Kinglake  snjs,  in  that  peculiar  spirit  of  misreprcaenlation  and  pr^ndice  which  3cema  to 
pervade  almost  every  page  of  Ms  narrative,  "And  here  U  onght  to  be  marked,  that,  at  this 
moment,  tho  French  emperor  ditt  aothing  to  thwart  the  restoration  of  tranquillity.  Ho  perhaps 
bolievcil,  that  if  a  note,  which  had  originated  in  Paris,  wei'e  to  become  the  basis  of  a  settlement, 
he  might  found  on  this  eirenmstauee  a  claim  to  the  glory  of  having  pacified  Euro])e,  and,  in  that 
wholesome  way,  might  nohieve  that  sort  of  eonspicuousnesa  which  he  loved  and  needed,"  —  Tlie 
Invasion  of  Vie  Crimm,  vol.  i.  p.  228. 
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ho  declared  the  terms  acceptable  to  Russia.  It  was  then  presented  to  the 
sultan,  and  the  acceptance  was  pressed  "  with  all  ■  the  moral  weight  which  the 
four  powers  could  give  to  their  unanimous  award."  "  The  sultan  ceitainly 
'Would  have  adopted  the  note  but  for  the  opposition  of  Lord  Stratford,  the 
British  minister  at  Constantinople.  We  cannot  bat  infer,  from  the  nai'rative 
of  Mr.  Einglake,  that  Lord  Stratford's  opposition  was  founded  on  pique  in . 
not  having  been  consulted. 

"  The  goveramente  of  the  four  powers,"  writes  Tilr.  Klnglake,  "  and  theii- 
representatives  assembled  at  Vienna,  fondly  imagined  that  they  could  settle 
the  dispute,  and  restore  tranquillity  to  Europe,  without  consulting  Lord  Strat- 
ford de  Redcliffe.  They  framed  and  despatched  the  note  without  learning 
what  his  opmion  of  it  was.  .  .  .  The  one  man  who  was  judge  of  what 
ought  or  ought  not  to  be  conceded  by  the  Turks  was  Lord  Sti'atfoi-d  ;  and  it 
is  plain  that  any  statesmen  who  forgot  him  in  their  reckoning  must  have 
been  imperfect  in  their  notion  of  political  dynamics."  f 

Thus  it  would  seem,  that,  but  tor  this  ^que  of  a  single  individual,  —  that 
of  "  this  strong-wUled  Englishman,"  J  —  the  conciliatory  and  reasonable  terms 
presented  by  the  Emperor  of  the  French  would  have  been  accepted  by  the 
sultan.  Thus  all  the  immeasurable  woes  of  the  Crimean  War,  with  its  sacrifice 
of  a  million  of  lives  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  wealth,  would  have  been 
averted.  Upon  apparently  such  trivial  influences  are  the  most  momentous 
issues  of  earth  suspended. 

Lord  Stratford,  in  his  despatches  to  the  British  Government,  professed  that 
"he  scrupulously  abstained  from  expressing  any  private  opinion  of  his  on  the 
note  while  it  was  under  consideration  at  the  Porte."  But  Mr.  Kinglake  says, 
"It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Lord  Stratford's  opinion  was  opposed  to  that  of 
his  goverament.  It  is  not  to  be  believed,  that,  even  if  he  strove  to  do  so. 
Lord  Stratford  could  hide  his  real  thoughts  from  the  Turkish  ministers. 
There  was  that  in  his  very  presence  which  disclosed  his  volition.  For  if  the 
thin,  disciplined  lips  moved  in  obedience  to  constituted  authorities,  men 
who  knew  how  to  read  the  meaning  of  his  brow,  and  the  light  which  kindled 
beneath,  would  gather  that  the  ambassador's  thought  concerning  the  home 
governments  of  the  five  great  powers  of  Europe  was  little  else  than  an  angry 
'quos  ego."'§ 

Thus  influenced,  the  Porte,  on  the  19th  of  August,  declined  to  accept  the 
note,  nnlesa  certsun  alterations  were  made.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  i-efused 
to  accept  the  note  with  the  alterations.  Thus  the  Emperor  of  France  was 
disappointed  in  his  efforts  to  aveit  the  horrors  of  war.  In  urging  the  adop- 
tion of  |he  note,  "Europe,"  writes  Kinglake,  "was  in  the  wrong,  and  Lord 
Stratford  and  the  Turks  were  in  the  right."  It  is  not  probable  that  histoiy 
will  ratify  this  verdiet.H 

*  Einglatc,  vol.  i.  p.  227.  f  Idem,  p.  32S.  .       t  Idem,  p.  2'2S.        g  Wem,  p.  230^ 

y  "  Welcome  or  unwelcome,  the  truth  must  be  told.    A  huge  obstacle  to  the  maintonanco  of 

peace  in  EuTOpe  was  raised  up  by  the  temper  of  the  Enf-iish  people.    The  Ei^lish  desired  war; 

and  pei'haps  it  ought  to  be  aeknowle(^;ed  that  there  were  many  to  whom  war,  for  the  sake  of 

war,  was  no  longer  a  hateful  thiftight."  —  rAc/nuosionD/tfo  Criiaea,  bg  A.  W.  Kinglake,  vol.  i. 
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The  alterations  demandud  by  tlie  sultan  seemed  so  trivial  or  unreasonable, 
that  the  ambassadors  of  the  four  powei's  were  disposed  to  insist  that  the  Porte 
should  accept  the  note  without  the  proposed  modifications.  In  the  mean 
time,  however,  the  Turkish  Government  had  informed  Russia  of  its  rejection, 
of  the  note  unless  amended.  This  gave  Russia  a  new  advantage.  The  four 
powers  had  presented  terms  of  settlement  which  they  declared  to  be  just. 
The  czar  had  accepted  them ;  the  sultan  had  rejected  them. 

On  the  7th  of  September,  the  amba^adors  in  session  at  Vienna,  who  were 
about  to  insist  upon  the  acceptance  of  the  note  by  the  sultan,  encountered  a 
new  embarrassment.  The  Emperor  Nicholas,  emboldened  by  this  action  of 
the  sultan  in  i-ejecting  the  terms  whicli  had  been  proposed,  sent  in  response  a 
despatch  to  Vienna,  containing  such  comments  upon  his  interpretation  of  the 
significance  of  the  note,  that  the  powers  could  no  longer  insist  that  the  Porte 
should  present  it  witli  such  an  interpretation.* 

Nicholas  was  still  reluctant  to  enter  upon  a  wai-  which  tlireatened  to  assume 
such  gigantic  proportions.  In  al!  Eiirope,  lie  could  not  iind  an  ally.  Every 
government  was  against  him.  He  therefore  issued  a  cireular  to  all  the  ambas- 
sadors of  foreign  courts  at  St.  Petersburg,  stating  that  Russia  would  not  take 
the  offensive,  but  would  content  hereelf  with  retaining  the  principalities 
which  she  had  seized  until  Turkey  should  give  her  satisfaction. 

Russia,  therefore,  still  held  military  possession  of  the'  Turkish  principalities. 
Turkey,  i-egarding  this  as  a  hostile  act,  issued  a  declaration,  ttiat,  if  the  Russian 
troops  were  not  witlidrawn  within  fifteen  days,  war  would  be  undei-stood  as 
declared.  The  troops  were  not  withdrawn ;  and  on  the  23d  of  October,  the 
fifteen  days  having  expired,  Russia  and  Turkey  were  in  a  state  of  war. 

It  now  became  necessary  that  there  should  be  some  decisive  action  on  the 
part  of  France  and  England.  They  must  either  withdraw  entirely  from 
the  field,  or  advance  with  fleet  and  army  to  the  support  of  the  sultan.  No  co- 
operative measures  were  as  yet  agreed  upon  by  these  two  powei-s,  except 
that  the  English  and  French  fleets  ascended  to  Constantinople. 

Tlie  czar  was  now  thoroughly  roused.  The  Russian  fleet  was  at  Sevastopol, 
on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Euxine.  On  the  southern  shore,  at  the  distance 
of  nearly  three  hundred  mdes,  the  Turkish  fleet  was  at  anchor  in  the  Bay  of 
Sinope.  On  the  30th  of  November,  the  Russian  fleet,  consisting  of  six  sail  of 
the  line,  entered  the  bay.  The  Turks  opened  fire.  The  battle  was  brief,  tor- 
j'ific,  and  awfully  destructive  of  life.  'Every  Turkish  vessel  but  one  was  sunk 
by  the  vastly  superior  force  of  the  Russians;  and  four  thousand  of  their  crew 
perished.  Less  than  four  hundred  escaped,  and  nearly  all  of  these  were 
wounded  .f 

The  Emperor  of  France  was  greatly  chagrined  that  such  a  disaster  should 
have  taken  place  almost  within  sound  of  the  guns  of  the  French  and 
,  British  squadrons.  In  England,  the  popular  indignation  was  even  more  in- 
tense than  in  France ;  but  still  the  French  Emperor  was  anxious,  if  possible,  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  war.    Instead  of  urging  measures  of  fierce  retaliation, 

*  Kinglake,  vol,  i.  p,  £31.     Also  le  Baron  ik  liiizaiitourt,  torn.  i.  p.  29. 
t  Eastfim  Papers,  part  ii.  p.  3U5. 
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he  proposed  to  give  notice  to  Russia, "  that  France  anci  England  were  resolved 
to  prevent  the  repetition  of  the  affair  at  Sinope ;  and  that  every  fJussian  ship 
thenceforwrard  met  in  the  Eiixine  would  be  requested,  and  if  neeessaiy  con- 
Btrained,  to  return  to  Sevastopol;  and  that  any  act  of  aggression  afterwards 
attempted  against  the  Ottoman  territory  or  flagi  would  be  repelled  by  force."  * 
The  English  cabinet  concurred  in  this  measure.  On  the  12th  of  January, 
1854,  the  fleets  of  France  and  England  entered  the  Euxine.  The  anibaasadora 
of  the  four  powere  drew  up  another  note,  to  which  the  Ottoman  Porte  waa 
constrained  to  give  its  assent;  and  now  all  the  authority  of  the  four  powers 
was  to  be  called  into  requisition  to  press  its  acceptance  upon  the  czar.  .But 
Nicholas  was  inexorable.  His  passions  were  so  roused,  that  he  refused  to  lis- 
ten to  any  measures  of  conciliation.  All  hope  of  a  peaceful  termination  of  the 
difficulties  seemed  to  have  vanished.  Still,  the  Emperor  of  France,  at  this  late 
hour,  made  yet  another  efibrt  to  save  Europe  from  the  awful  conflict.  In  the 
following  autogi'aph-letter  directed  to  the  czar,  he  earnestly  appealed  to  his 
sense  of  justice  and  humanity  to  avert  the  threatened  strife ;  — 

"Pals-CE  of  the  Tuilbkibs,  Jan.  29,  1854. 

"SiEE,  —  The  diflerenco  which  has  arisen '  be twceij  your  Majesty  and  the 
Ottoman  Porte  has  reached  a  point  so  serious,  that  I  deem  it  a  duty  myself 
to  explain  directly  to  your  Majesty  the  part  which  France  bias  taken  in  this 
question,  and  the  means  by  which,  it  seems  to  me,  the  dangers  which  menace 
Europe  may  be  averted. 

"The  note  which  your  Majesty  has  recently  delivered  to  om'  government 
and  to  that  of  Queen  Victoria  assumes  that  the  system  of  pressure,  adopted 
from  the  beginning  by  the  two  maritime  powers,  has  alone  envenomed  the 
question.  It  would,  on  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  me,  have  continued  a  ques- 
tion of  the  cabinet,  if  the  occupation  of  the  principalities  had  not  suddenly 
transfeiTed  it  from  the  domain  of  discussion  into  that  of  facts.  Neverthe- 
less, the  troops  of  your  Majesty  having  once  entered  Wallachia,  we  still  en- 
deavored to  induce  the  Porte  not  to  regard  the  occupation  as  a  cause  of  war; 
thus  manifesting  our  extreme  desire  for  conciliation. 

"After  being  myself  in  concert  with  England,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  I  ti-ans- 
mitted  to  your  Majesty  a  note  designed  to  give  common  satisfaction.  Your 
Majesty  accepted  it.f  But  scarcely  were  we  infomied  of  this  good  news,  when 
your  Majesty's  minister,  by  explanatory  commentaries,  destroyed  the  conciliat- 
ing effect  of  the  note,  and  thus  prevented  us  from  insisting  at  Constantinople 
npon  its  adoption  pure  and  simple. 

"The  Porte,  on  its  side,  had  also  proposed  to  the  project  of  the  note  modi- 
fications which  the  four  powers  represented  at  Vienna  did  not  find  unaccept- 
able. They  did  not  receive  the  assent  of  your  Majesty.  Then  the  Porte, 
wounded  in  ite  dignity,  menaced  in  its  independence,  involved  in  debt  by  the 
effoi-ts  already  made  to  oppose  an  army  to  the  forces  of  your  Majesty,  chose 
rather  to  declare  war  than  to  remain  in  that  state  of  uncertainty  and  abase- 
ment. 

•  Eftfitern  Papers,  pad  ii.  p.  301. 

t  This  was  "  tlie  Vienna  Note  "  referred  to  above,  wliiclj  wii.i  adopted  by  llie  four  powers,  and 
sent  to  Nicholas,  but  which  the  sulian,  bj  die  advice  of  Lord  Stratford,  rejected. 
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"  The  Poite  implored  onr  aid :  its  cause  appeared  to  us  just.  The  English 
and  French  squadrons  received  orders  to  cast  anchor  in  the  Boaphorus^ 

"  Onr  attitude  in  respect  to  Turkey  was  protective,  but  passive.  We  did 
not  incite  to  war.  .We  endeavored  incessantly  to  proclaim,  in  the  ears  of  the 
sultan,  counsels  of  peace  and  pf  moderation,  pei-suaded  that  these  were  the 
means  by  whieb  to  arrive  at  agreement ;  and  the  four  powei-s  agiun  undertook 
to  siibmit  to  your  Majesty  new  propositions. 

"Your  Majesty,  on  your  part,  exhibiting  that  calmness  which  springs  from 
the  consciousness  of  strength,  limited  yourself  to  repel  on  the  left  banks  of 
the  Danube,  as  in  Asia,  the  attacks  of  the  Turks,  and,  with  moderation  worthy 
of  the  chief  of  a  great  empire,  declared  that  you  would  stand  upon  the  defen- 
sive. Until  then,  we  were,  I  must  say,  interested  spectator's,  but  simple  spec- 
tators, of  the  strife,  when  the  afiair  of  Sinope  came  to  force  ns  to  take  a 
position  more  decisive. 

"  France  and  England  had  not  deemed  it  proper  to  send  troops  to  dis- 
embark for  the  iud  of  Turkey.  Their  flags  were  not  then  engaged  in  the 
conflicts  which  had  taken  place  on  the  land  ;  but  upon  the  sea  it  was  very 
different.  They  had  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bosphorus  three  thousand  pieces 
of  cannon,  whose  presence  proclsumed  sufficiently  loud  to  Turkey  that  the 
two  first  maritime  powers  would  not  permit  the  Porte  to  be  attacked  upon 
the  sea.  The  affair  at  Sinope  was  for  ua  as  wounding  as  it  was  unexpected ; 
for  It  was  of  little  importance  whether  the  Turks  bad  wished  or  not  to  pass 
munitions  of  war  over  the  Russian  territory.  In  point  of  fact,  Russian  ships 
had  attacked  Turkish  vessels  in  the  waters  of  Turkey,  and  while  tranquilly  at 
anchor  in  a  Turkish  port.  They  have  desti-oyed  this  Turkish  fleet,  notwitJi- 
Btanding  the  assurance  ^ven  not  to  wage  an  ^gressive  war,  and  notwithst^d- 
ing  the  neighborhood  of  our  squadrons.  It  was  no  longer  our  policy  which 
received  a  check :  it  was  our  military  honor.  These  cannon-shots  of  Sinope 
have  re-echoed  giievously  in  the  hearts  of  all  those  in  England  and  in  Prance 
who  cherish  a  lively  sentiment  of  national  dignity.  They  have  exclaimed 
with  common  accord, '  Wherever  our  cannon  can  be  heard,  our  allies  ought 
to  be  respected.' 

"  Hence  the  order  was  given  to  our  squadrons  to  enter  the  Black  Sea,  and 
to  prevent,  by  force  if  necessary,  the  recun-ence  of  a  similar  event ;  hence  the 
united  notification  sent  to  the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg,  to  announce  to  it, 
that,  if  we  would  prevent  the  Turks  from  waging  an  aggressive  war  upon 
territory  belonging  to  Russia,  we  must  also  protect  Turkish  temtoiy  from  the 
ravages  of  Russian  troops.  As  to  the  Russian  fleet,  in  interdicting  it  the 
navigation  of  the  Black  Sea,  we  place  it  under  different  conditions;  for  it  is 
necessary,  during  the  continuance  of  (he  war,  to  preserve  a  pledge  which  may 
be  an  equivalent  for  that  portion  of  the  Tnrkish  tenitory  which  Russia  has 
occupied,  and  which  pledge  may  thus  facilitate  the  conclusion  of  peace  by 
becoming  the  title  for  an  equitable  exchange. 

"  Behold,  sire,  the  tnie  succession  and  train  of  events !  It  is  clear  that  they 
have  reached  a  point  which  must  lead  promptly  to  a  definite  agreement  or  to 
a  decided  rupture.  Yonr  Majesty  has  g^ven  so  many  proo&of  your  solicitude 
for  the  repose  of  Europe,  you  have  contributed  so'powerfully  by  yonr  benefi- 
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cent  influence  against  the  spirit  of  disorder,  that  I  cannot  cloubt  of  your  decision 
in  the  alternative  which  presents  itself  to  your  choice.  If  your  Majesty  desires 
as  much  as  I  do  a  pacific  conclusion,  what  can  he  more  simple  than  to  declare 
that  an  armistice  will  be  signed  immediately,  that  affiiirs  will  i-esume  their 
diplomatic  coarse,  that  all  hostility  will  cease,  and  that  all  the  belligerent 
forces  will  retire  from  the  places  which  they  have  occupied  through  motives 
of  war  ? 

"  Thus  the  Russian  troops  will  abandon  the  piincipalities,  and  our  squad- 
rons will  leave  the  Black  Sea.  Tour  Majesty,  preferring  to  treat  directly 
with  Turkey,  will  name  an  ambassador  who  will  negotiate  with  a  plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  sultan,  —  an  agreement  which  will  be  submitted  to  a  confei'ence 
of  the  four  powers.  Let  your  Majesty  adopt  this  plan,  upon  which  the  Queen 
of  England  is  in  perfect  accord  with  me,  and  tranquillity  is  re-established, 
and  everybody  satisfied.  There  is  truly  nothing  in  this  plan  which  is  not 
.worthy  of  your  Majesty,  nothing  which  can  wound  your  honor.  But  if,  through 
a  motive  difficult  to  comprehend,  your  Majesty  opposes  a  refusal,  then  France, 
and  also  England,  will  be  obliged  to  submit  to  the  fortune  of  arms  and  to 
the  hazards  of  war  that  which  could  now  be  decided  by  reason  and  justice. 

"  Let  not  your  Majesty  tliink  that  the  least  animosity  entere  into  my  heart. 
It  experiences  no  other  sentiments  than  those  expressed  by  your  Majesty 
yourself,  in  your  letter  of  the  17th  of  Januaiy,  1853,  when  you  wrote  to  me, 
'  Our  relations  ought  to  be  sincerely  friendly,  to  repose  upon  the  same  inten- 
tions, —  the  maintenance  of  order,  the  love  of  peace,  respect  for  treaties,  and 
reciprocal  good  will,'  This  programme  is  worthy  of  the  sovereign  who  has 
traced  it;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  I  shall  remain  faithful  to  it, 

"I  pray  your  Majesty  to  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  my  regard  ;  and  it'^s 
with  these  sentiments  that  I  am,  sire, 

"Of  yonr  Majesty  the  good  friend, 

"  Napoleon."  * 

The  Russian  czar  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  this  appeal,  and  soon,  in  token  of 
his  severe  displeasure,  withdrew  his  ambassadors  from  Paris  and  from  London. 
France  and  England  followed  his  example,  and  recalled  their  ministere  from 
St.  Petersburg.  Thus,  on  the  21st  of  February,  1854,  though  war  was  not 
declared,  diplomatic  relations  between  Russia  and  the  Westero  powers  ceased. 
Still  all  parties  were  slow  in  engaging  in  active  hostilities ;  and  yet  all  were 
active  in  preparation  for  the  great  struggle,  Austria,  assuming  rather  the 
position  of  mediator,  proposed  that  France  and  England  should  summon 
Russia  to  withdraw  from  the  piincipalities ;  and,  if  she  refused  to  comply, 
they  should  declare  war.  Austria  promised  to  support  this  summons,  as  also 
did  Prussia-t  Thus  affairs  lingered.  Each  party  seemed  to  hesitate  in  pre- 
cipitating the  strife. 

•  (Eavres  de  Napoldon  III.,  torn,  troisi&mc,  pp.  373-376. 

t  Thefollowing  wasthe  tbrmof  AuBtria's  pvoposilion  of  the  23(1  of  February,  conveyed  to 
hoth  rraoce  and  England  ;  "  If  England  and  France  will  fix  a  term  for  the  evBcnation  of  the 
principalities,  the  expiration  of  which  sholl  be  the  sigiial  Jor  hostilities,  Ihe  cabinet  of  Vienna 
will  support  the  snmmons."  —  Eastern  Papers,  part  vii.  p.  53. 
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Aboat  a  month,  after  Napoleon  had.  written  his  friendly  letter  to  the  Czar 
Nicholas,  the  French  le^lative  session  was  opened  on  the  2d  of  March, 
1854.  The  emperor,  in  hie  message  to  the  united  senators  and  deputies  on 
that  occasion,  said,  — 

"Last  year,  in  my  opening  discourse,  I  promised  to  make  every  effort  in 
ray  power  to  maintain  peace,  and  to  tranquillize  Eui'ope.  I  have  kept  my 
word.  In  order  to  avoid  a  conflict,  I  have  gone  as  far  as  honor  would  penult 
me  to  go.  Europe  now  knows  beyond  all  doubt,  that,  if  France  draw  the 
eword,  it  is  because  she  is  compelled  to  do  so.  She  knows  that  France  has 
no  idea  of  aggrandizement ;  she  wishes  only  to  resist  dangerous  encroach- 
ments. Also  I  love  to  proclaim  loudly  that  the  time  for  conquests  is  passed 
beyond  return :  for  it  is  no  longer  in  extending  tenitorial  limits  that  a 
nation  can  hereafter  be  honored  and  powerful ;  it  is  in  placing  itself  at  the 
head  of  generous  ideas,  and  in  causing  the  principles  of  law  and  justice  every- 
where to  prevail. 

"  Thus  you  see  the  results  of  a  policy  without  selfishness  and  without 
reserve.  Behold  England,  that  ancient  rival,  who  binds  with  us  the  bonds 
of  an  alliance  daily  more  intimate,  because  the  ideas  which  we  advocate  ai'e 
at  the  same  time  those  cherished  by  the  English  people!  Germany,  whom 
the  i-emembrance  of  ancient  wai-s  rendered  still  more  defiant)  and  who  on 
that  account  has  given,  for  the  last  forty  years,  perhaps  too  many  proofe  of 
deference  to  the  policy  of  the  cabinet  of  St.  Peterebui^j  has  already  recovered 
independence  in  her  conduct,  and  looks*  fieely  to  see  on  which  side  hci  tnie 
interests  maybe  found.  Austria  in  particular,  which  cannot  regaid  with 
indifference  the  events  which  are  approaching,  entera  into  oui  alhtnce,  ind 
comes  thus  to  confirm  the  character  of  molality,  and  the  justice  of  the  viii 
we  are  about  to  undeitake. 

"Behold  the  true  state  of  the  question  m  which  we  are  now  engigcd' 
Europe,  engrossed  by  domestic  troubles  for  forty  yeai-s,  and,  moreover,  assured 
by  the  moderation  of  the  Empeior  Alexander  in  1815,  as  by  that  of  his 
eoccessor  until  this  day,  seemed  unconscious  of  the  danger  with  which  it  was 
menaced  by  that  colossal  ijower,  which,  by  its  successive  encroachments, 
embraced  the  north  and  t!ie  south,  and  which  possesses  almost  exclusively 
two  inland  seas,  from  which  it  is  easy  for  its  armies  and  its  fleets  to  launch 
forth  npon  our  civilization.  It  required  only  the  claim,  without  foundation, 
for  Constantino]>le,  to  awake  slumbering  Europe. 

"  We  have  seen  in  effect,  in  the  East,  in  the  midst  of  profound  peace,  a 
sovereign  suddenly  demanding  of  his  more  feeble  neighbor  new  privileges ; 
and,  because  he  did  not  obtmi  them,  he  inVades  two  of  his  provinces.  That 
fact  alone  should  place  arms  in  the  hands  of  those  who  revolt  at  iniquity. 
But  we  have  also  other  reasons  for  supporting  Turkey.  Prance  has  as  much 
mteresit  as,  and  perhaps  more  than,  England,  that  the  influence  of  Russia  should 
not  extend  indefinitely  npon  Constantinople :  for  to  reign  at  Constantinople 
is  to  reign  over  the  Mediterranean ;  and  none  of  you  gentlemen,  I  tliink,  ivill 
say  that  England  alone  has  grand  interests  in  that  sea,  which  washes  three 
hundred  leagues  of  our  coasts.    Moreover,  this  policy  does  not  date  from 
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yesterday :  for  many  ages,  every  uational  goveniment  in  France  has  sustainecl 
it.    I  shall  not  abandon  it. 

"Let  no  one,  then,  any  longer  say  to  na,  'What  do  you  intend  to  do  at 
Constantinople?'  We  go  there,  \vith  England,  to  defend  the  cauee  of  the 
sultan,  and  also  to  protect  the  lights  of  Christians;  we  go  there  to  defend  the 
freedom  of  the  seas  and  our  just  influence  in  the  Mediten'anean ;  we  go  there, 
with  Germany,  to  aid  to  preserve  the  rank  from  which  some  wish  to  canse  her 
to  descend,  to  assui-e  her  frontiei-s  against  the  preponderance  of  a  neighbor  too 
powerful ;  we  go  there,  in  fine,  with  all  those  who  wish  for  the  triumph  of 
law,  of  justice,  and  of  civilization. 

"  Under  these  solemn  circumstances,  gentlemen,  as  in  all  those  in  which  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  country,  I  am  snro  of  your  support; 
for  I  have  always  found  in  yon  the  generous  sentiments  which  animate  the 
nation.  Thus  strong  in  that  support,  in  the  nobleness  of  the  cause,  in  the  sin- 
cerity of  our  alliances,  and  relying  especially  upon  the  protection  of  God,  I 
hope  to  aiTive  soon  at  a  peace  which  it  will  not  be  in  the  power  of  any  one 
person  to  distnrb  with  impunity."  * 

France  and  England,  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  Austiia  to 
which  we  have  referred,  each  sent  a  summons  to  Russia,  declaring,  that  if  the 
czar  did  not,  ivithin  six  days  after  receiving  the  summons,  send  au  answer 
engaging  to  withdraw  hie  troops  from  the  principalities  before  the  30th  of 
April,  the  i-efusal  would  be  regarded  as  a  declaration  of  war.  Prnssia,  ia  a 
very  earnest  appeal  to  the  czar,  "urged  the  Russian  Government  to  consider 
the  dangers  to  which  the  peace  of  the  world  would  be  exposed  by  a  refusal, 
and  declared  that  the  responsibility  of  the  war  which  might  be  the  conse- 
quence of  that  refusal  would  rest  with  the  czar."  t 

The  Russian  minister.  Count  Kesseh-ode,  informed  the  consols  of  Franco 
and  England  —  for  it  will  be  remembered  that  their  ainbassadoi-s  had  been 
withdrawn  —  that  the  emperor  did  not  think  fit  to  send  any  answer  to  their 
notes.  This  refusal  was  given  on  the  19th  of  March,  1854.  On  the  27th  of 
March,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  announced  to  the  Senate  and  Legislative 
Corps  that  the  decision  of  the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  had  placed  France 
and  Russia  in  a  state  of  war.  On  the  same  day,  the  Queen  of  England  made 
a  similar  announcement  to  the  British  Parliament.  The  queen  assigned  as 
the  cause  of  the  war,  her  obligations  to  protect  ao  ally  whose  integrity  and 
independence  were  essential  to  the  peace  of  Europe,  the  sympathies  of  her 
people  for  the  cause  of  right  against  injustice,  and  the  desire  to  save  Europe 
from  the  preponderance  of  a  power  which  had  violated  the  faith  of  trea- 
tieB.J 

It  was  not  until  the  11th  of  April  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  itBued  his 
declaration  of  war.  Ho  stated  that  the  summons  which  he  had  received  fi'om 
France  and  England  rendered  it  no  longer  possible  for  him  to  yield  with 
honor.     In  his  manifesto  to  the  Rnssian  people,  he  said, — 

*  CEuvteB  de  Nsipolton  III.,  torn,  iii,  pp,  964-286.  t  Easlcrn  Papers,  part  vii.  p.  72. 

i  Kinglnke,  vol.i.  p.  397. 
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"  Russia  fights  not  for  the  things  of  this  worW,  bat  for  the  faith.  England 
and  France  have  ranged  themselves  by  the  side  of  the  enemies  of  Christi- 
anity, against  Russia  fighting  for  the  Oithorlox  faith:  but  Russia  will  not 
alter  her  divine  mission ;  and,  if  enemies  invade  her  frontiers,  we  are  ready 
to  meet  them  with  the  firmness  which  our  ancestore  have  beque.ithec!  to  us. 
Are  we  not  now  the  same  Russian  nation  of  whose  deeds  of  valor  the  memo- 
rable events  of  1812  bear  witness?  May  the  Almighty  assist  ua  to  prove 
this  by  deeds!  and  in  this  trust,  taking  up  arms  for  our  persecuted  brethren 
professing  the  Christian  faith,  we  will  exclaim  with  the  whole  of  Russia,  with 
one  heart, '  O  Lord  our  Savionr!  whom  have  we  to  fear?  May  God  nrise, 
and  may  his  enemies  be  scattered!'" 

On  the  24th  of  March,  fonr  days  after  the  czar  had  rejected  the  siimraoiis 
of  Prance  and  England,  the  Russian  troops  crossed  the  Danabe  at  three 
points,  and  commenced  the  invasion  of  Turkey.  It  was  not  until  the  lOtli  of 
April  that  France  and  England  entered  into  a  formal  alliance  for  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war.*  Neither  Austria,  nor  Prussia  joined  the  confoilcrncy. 
Francis  Joseph  of  Austria  and  the  Emperor  Nicholas  were  wai-m  personal 
fiiends.  They  had  held  several  private  interviews  during  the  negotiations  ; 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  youthful  king,  vanquished  by  the  pereoiial 
ascendency  of  Nicholas,  had  promised  not  to  draw  the  sword  against  him. 
The  King  of  Prussia,  and  Nicholas,  were  brothei-s-in-law.  This  consideration 
was  sufficient  to  make  the  King  of  Pnissia  reluctant  to  send  his  armies 
against  the  czar.  Besides,  the  main  confiict  was  evidently  to  be  waged  far 
away  on  the  solitary  shores  of  the  Euxine  Sea.  Troops  and  all  the  matmel 
of  war  could  be  conveyed  there  only  by  water.  Neither  Austria  norPmssia 
was  a  maritime  power.  This  consideration,  perhaps,  gave  some  plausibility 
to  their  excuse  for  standing  aloof  when  actual  hostilities  commenced. 

It  is  not  onr  design  to  give  even  an  abstract  of  the  varying  incidents  of 
the  Crimean  War,  but  only  to  record  those  events  which  reflect  light  upon  the 
conduct  and  character  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  Early  in  July,  the 
allies  sent  a  naval  and  a  land  force  to  the  Baltic.    The  emperor,  in  the  follow- 

•  In  the  following  tfirms,  the  alliance  was  conclnded  liotween  France  and  tnglan  1  — 

"  Article  1.  —  Tlie  liigli  conti'aeting  parties  engage  to  do  what  tliey  can  to  scturi,  tho  lO  estib 
liBhment  of  peace  between  Russin  and  the  Snblime  Porte  on  solid  and  da  alle  I  i  et  nnii  to 
guarantee  Enrope  ngiunat  the  return  of  those  depiorable  complications  wlu  Ii  no  threaten  the 
general  peace. 

"Art.  a.  —  The  integrity  of  the  Ottomao  Empire  being  violated  by  tlie  oeenpitioi  of  the 
provinces  of  Moldavia  and  Wallnchia,  and  by  odiec  movements  of  the  Eu>is  an  trooj  then 
Majesties  the  Emperor  of  the  Frencb  and  the  Queen  of  the  united  realm  ot  Gient  Bi  (am  ml 
of  Ireland  have  agi'eed  upon  the  moat  appropriate  measures  to  liberate  the  ten  roii  ot  tho  il 
tan  from  foicign  invasion,  and  lo  obtain  the  object  specified  in  Art.  I. 

"Art.  3  — Whatever  events  may  happen  in  consequence  of  the  execation  f  thi,  ]  c  cntcon 
vention,  the  high  contracting  parties  bind  themselves  not  to  accept  of  nnv  oveitiin,  o  any 
proposition  tending  to  a  ceasation  of  hostilities,  and  not  to  enter  into  any  arrangement  wuh  the 
impeiia]  comt  of  Eiissia,  without  having  previously  deliberated  together  m  common. 

"  Art.  4  —  Animated  by  the  desire  to  maintain  the  European  eqnilibrium,  and  not  pursuing 
any  interested  end,  tbe  high  conlracling  powers  ngree  not  to  draw  any  private  advantage  from  the 
events  which  may  occur  (aifcun  avontai/e  parlicuiio'  des  ^vi!Mmf»ls  qm  pemront  se  prorbiirB)."  — 
L'Exp4ditioii  de  Cum&,  par  le  Baifm  dp  Basancourt,  t,  i,  p.  i. 
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1  the  12th  of  July,  addressed  the  French  troops  as  tliey  emljarketl 

"SoLDiEES,  —  Russia  having  compelled  us  to  war,  France  has  aniied  five 
hundred  thousand  of  her  children,  England  has  placed  on  foot  considerable 
forces.  To-day,  our  fleets  and  otir  armies,  united  in  the  same  cause,  are  about 
to  dominate  in  the  Baltic  as  in  the  Black  Sea,  I  have  chosen  you  to  bear 
out  eagles  into  the  regions  of  the  Iforth.  English  vessels  are  to  transport 
you  (fact  unique  in  history)  ;  which  proves  the  intimate  alliance  of  two  great 
people,  and  the  firm  resolution  of  the  two  governments  not  to  recoil  before 
any  sacrifice  in  order  to  defend  the  feeble,  the  liberties  of  Europe,  and 
national  honor. 

"  Go,  my  children  1  Europe,  attentive,  will  offer,  openly  or  in  secret,  lier 
grayers  for  your  triumjih.  The  country,  proud  of  a  conflict  in  which  she 
menaces  only  the  aggressor,  will  accompany  you  with  her  feiTcnt  prayei-s. 
And  I,  detained  by  imperious  duties  far  from  the  scene  of  conflict,  —  I  shall 
have  my  eyes  upon  you ;  and  soon,  in  seeing  you  return,  I  shall  bo  able  to 
say, 'They  are  the  worthy  sons  of  the  conquerors  of  Austerlitz,  of  Eylau, 
of  Friedland,  of  Moscow.'    Go  t    May  God  protect  you ! " 

On  the  1st  of  August,  the  emperor  addressed  the  following  letter  to  his 
minister  of  war.  It  shows  the  solicitude  with  which  he  watched  over  the 
welfare  of  the  French  troops. 

"MoNSmtTR  LB  Mae^chaTt  —  I  call  your  attention  to  the  sad  accidents 
which  are  yearly  renewed  at  the  same  period,  when  obliged  to  efioct  the  move- 
ment of  troops  during  the  season  of  excessive  heat.  If  they  had  occuiTed 
notwithstanding  all  precaiitioiis  had  been  taken,  no  one  could  be  blamed ; 
but  if  through  excess  of  zeal,  and  in  order  to  execute  to  the  letter  a  general 
order  given  from  a  distance,  the  health,  and  even  the  life,  of  the  soldiers,  are 
imperilled,  I  wish  that  the  chiefs  should  be  severely  centred,  I  will  not 
cite  examples;  but,  in  many  military  divisions,  the  generals  have  not,  per- 
haps, as  they  should  have  done,  taken  upon  themselves  to  cxecnte  with 
prudence  and  circumspection  the  orders  emanating  from  the  minister  of 
war. 

"In  time  of  war,  when  the  chief  of  a  corps  arrives  at  the  appointed  hour 
upon  a  deagnated  spot,  he  should  be  wai-mly  praised,  even  though  he  have  lost 
one-half  of  his  command  upon  the  route ;  for  then  the  military  interest  domi- 
nates over  all  things  else.  But,  in  time  of  peace,  the  fii-st  duty  of  a  com- 
mander is  to  take  care  of  his  soldiei's,  and  ecrupulonsly  to  avoid  every  thing 
which  can  needlessly  endanger  their  lives.  I  pray  you,  therefoi-e,  to  address 
to  the  commander's  of  the  military  dirisions  a  circular  which  will  remind 
them  of  the  precautions  which  should  be  taken  to  prevent,  so  far  as  possible, 
the  recuiTence  of  similar  disasters  ;  and  may  God,  Monsieur  le  Marechal,  have 
you  in  his  holy  keeping! 

"WkITTBN   at    BlAEElIZ    TUB    iBT    OF   AuGUST,    1854," 
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Soon  after  this,  the  emperor  issued  the  following  proclamation  to  the  Anaj- 
of  the  East,  which  was  soon  read  to  them  in  the  midst  of  enthnsiastio  shouts 
of  "  Vive  VEmpereur  1_"  — 

"  PlLACH    OP    THE    TuiLBRIES,  Allg.  SO,  1854. 

"Sor.DiBES  AND  Sailors  of  the  Arstt  os'  the  East,  —  You  hnve  not; 
yet  fought,  and  yet  yon  have  obtained  brilliant  succe^.  Your  presence  and 
that  of  the  English  troops  has  been  sufficient  to  compel  the  enemy  to  repass 
the  Danube,  and  the  Russian  ships  remain  ignobly  in  their  porta.  You  have 
not  yet  fought;  and  yet  already  have  you  struggled  courageously  against 
death.  A  pestilence,  fearful  though  transient,  has  not  been  able  to  i-epi-es.s 
your  ardor.  France,  and  the  sovereign  she  has  chosen,  cannot  witness  such 
enei^  and  such  self-denial  without  profound  emotion,  and  without  rousing 
eveiy  effiirt  to  come  to  your  aid, 

"The  first  consul  said  in  1799,  in  a  proclamation  to  hia  ai-my, 'The  firet 
quality  of  a  eoklier  is  firmness  in  enduring  fatigues  and  privations:  courage 
is  but  the  second.'  The  first  you  have  already  shown.  Who  wili  dispute 
your  claim  to  the  second?  Also  our  enemies,  extending  from  Finland  to  the 
Caucasus,  seek  with  anxiety  to  learn  upon  what  point  France  and  England 
will  direct  their  blows,  vrhich  they  foresee  must  be  decisive ;  for  right,  justice, 
military  inspiration,  are  on  our  side. 

"Already  Bomai'sund  and  two  thousand  prisoners  have  fallen  into  our 
hands.  Soldiers,  you  will  follow  the  example  of  the  Aimy  of  Egypt.  Tlie 
conquerors  of  the  Pyramids  and  of  Mount  Tabor  had,  like  you,  to  combat 
disciplined  soldiers  and  pestilence ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  plague  aud  the 
efforts  of  three  armies,  they  returaed  in  honor  to  their  country. 

"  Soldiei-s,  have  gonfidcnce  in  your  commander-m-chief  and  in  me.  I  watch 
over  you ;  and  I  hope,  vnth  the  aid  of  God,  soon  to  see  your  sufferings  dimin- 
ished and  your  glory  augmented.    Soldiei-s,  till  we  meet  again,  aie  revoirf 

"Napoleon." 

A  liirgo  army  of  reserve,  or  rather  of  recruits,  was  assembled  at  Boulogne 
and  its  vicinity,  from  which  detachments  were  sent  to  the  seat  of  war  as 
needed.  The  emperor  himself  took  the  temporary  command  of  these  troops, 
and,  in  doing  so,  issued  the  following  characteristic  address :  — 

"BonLOGSE,  Sept.  2,  1854. 

"Soldiers,  —  In  assuming  the  command  of  this  Army  of  the  North,  one 
division  of  which  has  recently  obtained  renown  in  the  Baltic,  I  ought  even 
now  to  addro^  you  in  terms  of  commendation  ;  for  during  two  months  you 
have  supported  cheerfully  the  fatigues  and  the  privations  inseparable  from 
such  an  agglomeration  of  troops. 

"The  formation  of  camps  is  the  best  apprenticeship  of  war  ;  ibr  it  is  the 
faithful  image  of  it :  but  it  ^^ill  be  of  no  profit  unless  there  is  explained  to  the 
comprehension  of  all  the  reason  of  the  movements  to  be  executed.  A  numer- 
ous array  is  compelled  to  scatter  itself  in  order  to  live,  that  it  may  not  exhaust 
the  resources  of  a  country ;  and,  nevertheless,  it  must  be  able  to  rally  itself 
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promptly  upon  any  field  of  battle.  Here  Is  found  one  of  the  first  difflculties 
in  a  great  gathering  of  troopa. 

"'Eveiy  army,'  said  the  emperor,  '^hose  different  divisions  cannot  ho 
united  in  twenty-four  hours  upon  any  given  point,  is  badly  placed.' 

"  Oura  occupies  a  triangle,  of  which  St.  Omer  is  the  summit,  and  the  base 
of  which  extends  from  Ambleteuse  to  MontreuiL  The  triangle  has  a  base  of 
eight  leagues,  and  a  height  of  twelve ;  and  all  the  troops  can  be  concentrated 
in  twenty-four  hoars  upon  any  point  of  the  triangle.  These  movements  can 
be  accomplished  with  facility  if  the  soldier  is  habituated  to  marching;  if  he 
canies  easily  his  provisions  and  his  ammnnition;  if  each  corps  commander 
maintains  sevei-e  discipline  on  the  route ;  if  the  different  columns  which  con- 
verge by  various  roads  have  we!I  reconnoitred  the  ground,  and  never  fail  to 
be  within  supporting  distance  of  each  other ;  in  fine,  if  any  part  of  the  army 
does  not  impede  the  march  of  another  pait,  notwithstanding  the  immense 
embaiTassnient  of  so  vast  a  number  of  horses  and  wagons.  When  the  troops 
arnve  at  the  indicated  place,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  understand  their 
positions,  fortify  themselves  militarily,  and  bivouac 

"  You  see,  then,  what  you  are  now  caUed  to  put  into  practice.  Without, 
then,  speaking  of  combats,  or  of  mauffiuvres  of  tactics,  you  see  how  every 
thing  is  linked  together  in  the  art  of  war,  and  how  the  most  simple  detail 
may  contribute  to  tlie  general  success. 

"Soldiers,  the  experienced  chiefs  whom  I  have  placed  at  your  head,  and 
the  devotion  which  animates  you,  will  render  the  command  of  the  Army  of 
the  North  easy  to  me.  You  will  be  worthy  of  my  confidence;  and,  should 
cii'cumstances  require  it,  you  will  be  ready  to  respond  to  the  appeal  of  the 
counti-y.  "  Napoleox." 

At  the  end  of  four  weeks,  the  emperor  left  these  troops  for  a  season,  and 
thus  addressed  them  on  his  departure :  — 

"BOTTLOGNB,  Sept.  30,  1854. 

"  Soldiers,  —  I  leave  you,  but  soon  again  to  return  to  judge  for  myself 
of  your  progress  and  of  your  perseverance. 

"The  creation  of  the  Camp  of  the  North,  you  know,  has  had  for  its  object 
to  bring  our  troops  near  tlie  shore,  that  they  may  more  easily  be  united 
with  those  of  England,  so  as  to  be  transported  wherever  the  honor  of  the 
two  countries  may  require.  It  has  been  created  to  show  to  Europe,  that, 
without  stripping  any  point  in  the  interior,  we  can  easily  assemble  nearly  a 
hundred  thousand  men  from  Clierbourg  to  St.  Omer.  It  has  been  created  to 
accustom  you  to  military  exercises,  to  marches,  to  fatigue ;  and  belieye  me, 
that  nothing  can  equal  for  the  soldier  this  life  in  common  and  in  the  open 
ail',  which  teaches  you  to  know  each  other,  and  how  to  resist  the  intemper- 
.inee  of  the  seasons.  .1 

"  Undoubtedly, the  sojourn  in  camp  will  be  rigorous  during  the  winter;  but 
I  rely  upon  the  efforts  of  each  one  to  render  it  profitable  to  all.  The  country, 
moreover,  claims  from  each  of  us  active  co-operation.  Some  protect  Greece 
against  the  deadly  influence  of  Russia ;  others  maintain  at  Rome  tlie  inde- 
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pendence  of  the  holy  father;  others  strengthen  and  extend  o 
Africa ;  others,  in  fine,  plant,  pei'haps  this  very  day,  onr  eagles  upon  the  walla 
of  Sevastopol.  Now,  you  who  ai'e  animated  by  such  noble  examples,  and 
whose  comrades  have  just  rendered  themselves  illustrious  by  the  capture  of 
Bomarsund, — you  will  be  so  much  the  m.ore  capable  of  contributing  your  part 
in  the  eommoh  enterprise,  since  you  will  have  obtained  experience  in  the 
works  of  war. 

"  The  classic  soil  which  you  tread  beneath  your  feet  has  already  formed  its 
heroes.  This  column,  erected  by  our  fathers,  recalls  glorious  remeuibi-aiices  ; 
and  the  statue  which  surmounts  it  seems,  aa  by  a  providential  design,  to 
indicate  the  route  to  be  pursued.  Behold  that  statue  of  the  emperor!  It 
supports  itself  upon  the  west,  and  menaces  the  east.  There  lies  the  danger 
to  modern  civilization.  On  our  side  is  the  rampart  to  defend  it.  Soldiei's, 
you  will  be  worthy  of  onr  noble  mission." 

Early  in  September,  the  allies  landed  about  sixty  thousand  men  upon  the 
peninsula  of  the  Crimea  for  an  attack  upon  the  immense  areenal  and  naval 
depSt  of  Russia  at  SevastopoL  The  French  array  consisted  of  1,446  officers, 
28,058  soldiers,  2,904  horaes  or  mules,  and  133  pieces  of  cannon.  172  vessels 
of  all  kinds  —  ships  of  the  line,  fiigates,  corvettes,  and  steamboata — had  trans- 
ported this  inamense  force,  with  an  ample  supply  of  provisions,  and  munitions 
of  war.  The  English  army  consisted  of  27,000  combatants.  Of  these, 
22,600  were  infantry,  3,100  artillery  and  engineers,  and  1,100  cavalry.  There 
was  also  a  Turkish  division  of  7,000  men.* 

After  the  landing,  the  spectacle  was  magnificent.  The  fieet  majestically 
swept  along  the  shores ;  while  the  troops,  in  all  the  pomp  and  pageantry  of 
war,  marched  near  the  water,  under  the  protection  of  the  guns  of  the  fleet. 
The  weather  was  perfect,  with  an  unclouded  sky,  a  balmy  breeze ;  while 
around  there  were  si^read  all  the  richest  beauties  of  a  serene,  autumnal  land- 
scape. A  short  march  broiight  them  to  the  River  Alma.  Upon  heiglits 
strongly  fortified,  on  the  opposite  banks,  the  Russian  general,  Menfschikoif, 
had  posted  forty  thousand  men  with  well-appointed  batteries.  The  position 
was  so  strong,  that.Mentschikoff  seems  not  to  have  entertained  a  doubt  that 
he  should  then  and  there  utterly  destroy  the  allied  force. 

The  works  were  stoimed  in  a  terrible  battle  of  four  houi-s'  duration.  The 
French  rushed  upon  the  ramparts  of  the  foe  with  their  characteristic  impetu- 
osity and  abandon,  shouting,  "Vive  I'Empereur!"  The  British  troops  pressed 
.  forward  with  the  calm  and  resistless  momentum  of  a  lava  fiood.  No  military 
combination  can  be  created  more  formidable  than  the  union  of  French  ardor 
with  British  invincibility.  It  was  a  bloody  day,  —  a  day  to  give  joy  to  the 
heai-t  of  the  demon  of  war.  The  rank  and  file  of  each  of  the  armies,  French, 
English,  Turkish,  and  Russian,  wei-e  composed  mainly  of  boys  and  young 
men  of  fl'qm  eighteen'' to  twenty-five  yeara  of  age.  These  unlettered  peasants, 
thus  brought  together  to  slaughter  each  other,  had  but  little  conception  of 
the  merits  of  the  question,  which  could  now  only  be  settled  by  their  blood. 

*  L'EspSdition  de  Crim^e,  par  le  Baron  de  Bazancoiirt,  vol.  i.  p.  193. 
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For  four  hours,  tlie  hornd  tempest  of  battle  raged,  with  its  tumult,  its 
carnage,  its  woe.  The  Russians  were  then  seen  in  full  retreat ;  but  4,628 
of  the  poor  Russian  boys  had  been  struck  down,  nearly  2,000  of  them  dead, 
and  the  remainder  torn  and  bleeding,  —  many  in  lingering  agony  to  die.* 
Nothing  can  more  clearly  show  the  desperate  valor  of  the  assault  than  that 
the  Eueaians  should  have  lost  so  severely  when  fighting  behind  their  ram- 
parts. 

As  the  French  commander-in-chief.  Marshal  St.  Arnaud,  beheld  fi-om  an 
adjacent  eminence  the  impetuosity  with  which  the  French  troops  rashed 
forward,  sweeping  like  ocean-tides  over  and  around  bulwarks  and  ramparts, 
he  rubbed  his  hands  with  delight,  exclaiming,  — 

"  O  the  brave  soldiers !  0  the  worthy  sons  of  Aosterlitz  and  of  Fried- 
land  !"t 

The  allies  did  not  gain  a  bloodless  victory.  Their  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded  amoanted  to  3,334.  Of  these,  1,351  belonged  to  the  French  army, 
and  1,983  to  the  British.  As  the  Russians  sullenly  retired,  the  allied  troops 
i-emained  for  a  short  time  to  bury  the  dead,  to  care  for  the  wounded,  and  to 
gather  materials  for  the  continuation  of  their  mai'ch.J 

In  the  night  immediately  after  the  battle,  the  French  raai-shal,  St.  Arnaud, 
sent  the  following  despatch  to  the  emperor :  — 

"  The  cannon  of  your  Majesty  has  spoken.  We  have  gained  a  complete  vic- 
tory. It  ia  a  grand  day,  sire,  to  add  to  the  militaiy  annals  of  France ;  and 
your  Majesty  will  have  still  another  name  to  add  to  the  victories  which  adorn 
the  flag  of  the  French  army." 

In  a  brief  address  to  the  army,  the  marshal  wrote,  "  Soldiei-s,  France  and 
the  emperor  will  be  satisfied  with  you.  At  Alma,  you  have  proved  to  tlie 
Russians  that  you  were  the  worthy  sons  of  the  conquerors  of  Eylau  and  of 


To  his  wife  the  marchioness  he  wrote,  "  Victory,  victory,  my  dearly- 
beloved  Louisa  1  Yesterday,  the  20tb,  I  completely  beat  the  Russians.  I  have 
captured  the  most  formidable  positions,  defended  by  more  than  forty  thousand 
men,  who  are  thoroughly  vanquished.  But  nothing  can  resist  Frepeh  impet- 
uosity and  English  order  and  solidity.  Adieu,  my  Louisa  I  May  God  protect 
us!" 

It  would  seem  that  tho  French  marshal  was  eager  to  press  forward  in  pur- 
suit of  the  routed  foe  with  rapidity ;  which  Lord  Raglan  (in  command  of  the 
British  troops)  did  not  approve  o^  or  for  which  he  was  not  prepared.  Perhaps 
a  more  flery  and  impetuous  aonl  never  dwelt  in  a  human  frame  than  that  wliieh 

•  Knsaian  report,  published  ia  I'lnvaliile  Bnsse.         t  L'Exp^ditioo  de  Crim^e,  vol.  i.  p.  223. 

X  The  emperor  chanced  lo  see  a  letter  from  De  Barbes,  who  was  imprisoned  at  Bolls  Isle,  in 
which  letter  Barbds  expressed  great  joy  at  the  success  which  was  accompanying  the  French  arms. 
The  emperor  sent  the.docnrnent  to  the  niinisier  of  the  interior,  with  the  following  note  :  — 

"St.  CLOUn,  Oot.3, 185i, 

"  MONSIKUR  tE  MiNiSTHE,— The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  Barti6B  has  been  communicated  to 

my  reign,  rpmain  In  prison.    Cauee  Ulm,  then,  Immediately  to  be  Bet  at  liberty,  end  without  conditions. 

"  Napolbon." 

(Euwes  de  Napddon  III.,  t.  iii.  p.  399. 
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occupied  the  body  of  St.  Arnaud.  After  the  delay  of  a  day,  he  wrote  to  his 
brother  on  the  22d,  "The  English  are  not  yet  ready;  and  I  am  detained  bere 
as  at  Baltchick,  as  at  Old  Fort.  It  is  true,  however,  that  they  have  moi'e 
wonnded  than  I  have,  and  that  they  are  farther  from  the  sea." 

In  his  journal,  we  read,  under  the  same  date,  the  impatient  words,  "Wliat 
slowness  in  our  movements  t  One  canoot  successfully  wage  war  in  this  style. 
The  weather  is  admirable ;  and  I  cannot  profit  by  it.    I  am  enraged,"  * 

Soon  after  this,  the  fiery  marshal,  who  was  already  a  very  sick  man,  and 
much  exhausted  by  the  campaign,  was  seized  with  the  cholera,  and  died.  Tlic 
emperor,  in  anticipation  of  the  event,  had  sent  a  despatch  to  General  Oanro- 
bert,  investing  him  with  the  command,  should  the  health  of  tlie  mai-shal  render 
it  necessaiy  for  him  to  abandon  it..  We  have  not  space  here  to  enter  into  the 
detMlsof  the  death  of  this  eminent  man.  Upon  his  dying  bed,  he  surrendered 
the  command  to  General  Canrobert,  eaying  to  him,  "From  to-day,  yon  will 
take  the  command.  I  abandon  it  with  the  less  i-egret,  since  I  can  place  it  io 
your  bands." 

He  then  dictated  a  few  words  of  adieu  to  his  soldiers,  saying, — 

"  Your  generaJ-in-chief,  conquered  by  a  cruel  malady,  against  which  he  has 
vainly  contended,  sees  with  profound  grief  that  circumstances  impose  upon 
bim  the  imperious  duty  of  resigning  the  command,  since  bis  health  no  longer 
affords  him  strength  to  bear  the  burden.  Soldiers,  you  will  sympathize  with 
me;  for  the  misfortune  which  has  struck  me  is  immense,  irreparable,  and 
perhaps  without  example." 

His  last  words  were,  "  O  the  emperor !  O  my  poor  liouisa !  "  The  em- 
peror, as  he  inquired  into  all  the  minutest  details  of  his  death,  could  not 
i-estrain  the  tears  which  frequently  flooded  his  eyes.  "I  have,  indeed,"  said 
be  to  General  Tusuf,  "lost  a  devoted  friend,"  To  the  bereaved  marchioness 
he  wrote  the  following  letter  of  condolence :  — 

"  Saint  Cloud,  Oct.  16,  1&54. 

"Mabajib  the  Maeciiio2(ess,  —  No  one,  you  know,  can  share  more  deeply 
than  I  do  the  grief  which  oppresses  you.  The  mai-shal  had  associated  hicnself 
with  my  cause  from  the  day  in  which,  leaving  Africa  to  take  the  portfolio  of 
the  minister  of  war,  he  co-operated  to  establish  order  and  authority  in  the 
country.  He  had  associated  bis  name  with  the  military  glories  of  France 
from  the  day  in  which,  deciding  to  land  upon  the  Crimea,  notwithstanding 
timid  advice,  he  gained  (with  Lord  Raglan)  the  battle  of  Alma,  and  opened  to 
our  army  tlie  road  to  Sevastopol. 

"I  have,  then,  lost  In  him  a  friend  devoted  in  the  most  painful  trials,  as 
France  has  lost  in  bim  a  soldier  always  ready  to  serve  her  in  the  moment  of 
danger.  Undoubtedly,  so  many  titles  to  the  public  gratitude  and  to  my  own 
are  powerless  to  solace  such  grief  as  yours ;  and  I  limit  myself  to  assuring  you 
that  I  cherish  for  yoo  and  for  the  family  of  the  marshal  the  sentiments  with  . 
which  he  has  inspired  me.  Receive,  madamo  the  marchioness,  the  sincere 
expression  of  it.  "  Napoleon." 

•  L'Exp^dition  de  Crimfie  jusqu'a  la  Prise  de  Sevastopol,  par  lo  Baron  de  Baiancourt, 
Chai^  do  Mission  cii  Crimce,  torn.  i.  p.  261. 
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By  the  direction  of  tlie  emperor,  the  Council  of  State  inimed lately  presented 
the  project  of  law  by  which  an  annuity  of  twenty  thouaand  francs  was  voted 
as  a  national  recompense  to  Madame  the  Mai-chionees  of  St.  Arnaad. 

The  allied  troops  now  advanced  rapidly  towards  Sevastopol,  and  commenced 
the  world-ven owned  siege  of  that  series  of  fortresses  which  had  been  pro- 
nounced impregnable.  All  that  modern  art,  and  military  skill,  and  reckless 
courage,  could  confer,  were  enlisted  alike  in  the  attack  and  in  the  defence. 
When  we  consider  the  destructive  power  of  the  modern  enginery  of  war,  the 
military  scientific  abUityof  the  contending  parties,  and  the  gj-andenr  of  the 
powers  engaged  in  the  strife,  it  must  be  admitted  that  such  a  conflict  earth 
had  never  witnessed  before.  The  sea  was  covered  with  the  contending  fleets : 
the  land  was  crowded  with  the  struggling  armies.  On  both  aides,  the  bullet, 
the  sword,  and  the  cholera  were  busy.  As  thousands  of  the  dead  were  placed 
beneath  the  sod,  other  thousands  were  sent  forward  to  take  their  places.  For 
more  than  a  year,  this  tempest  of  war  raged  and  roared  incessantly  around 
the  crags  and  massive  bastions  of  Sevastopol. 
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A   CONQUERED   PEACE. 

Battle  of  Inkerman.  —  Co-operation  of  the  Allies.  — The  Emperor's  AOdress  to  the  Legislative 
Corps.  —  The  Imperial  Visit  to  England.  —  Views  espi-essed  by  "  The  London  Times."  — 
The  Return  to  France.  —  Attempt  at  Assassin  ation.  —  Tlia  Visit  of  Victoria  lo  France. 
—  AdJress  to  the  Li,gislative  Corps.  —  Last  Scenes  at  Sevastopol.  —  Rejoicings  in  Pnris. — 
Birth  of  the  Prince  Imperial.  —  Congratulations  and  Responses. — The  Treaty  of  Peace. — 
Geoius  of  Napulpoii  III,  —  The  Conspiracy  of  Orsini.  — Opening  the  Boulevard  of  Sevas- 
topol —  Inauguration  of  the  Works  at  Cherbourg.  —  Speech  at  Rennes. 

IjHE  night  of  the  4th  of  November,  1854,  wan,  in  tlie  Crimea, 
clouded  and  dai'k.  A  heavy  fog  buried  in  its  gluom  the  aniiies 
struggling  around  Sevastopol,  Eai'Iy  in  the  moroiiig  of  the 
5th,  before  the  dawn  of  day,  the  Russians,  in  immense  force, 
isaaed  fi-om  their  works,  and  fell  upon  the  Englisli  division  of 
the  allied  troopa  encamped  upon  the  Plateau  of  Inkerman.  To 
distract  attention,  feigned  attacks  were  also  made  in  the  darkness  upon  other 
points;  but  the  great  weight  of  the  sortie  was  to  fall  with  L-rusihiiig  and 
annihilating  force  upon  the  English  troops. 

Suddenly,  immense  columns  of  Russians  plunged  into  the  British  camg, 
where  the  soldiers  were  quietly  sleeping  in  their  tents.  The  dense  masses  of 
the  enemy  rushed  on  from  several  directions,  discharging  volleys  of  musketry, 
and  sweeping  the  encampment  with  grape  and  canister.  The  outposts  wei-e 
driven  in  so  huniedly,  that  they  had  scarcely  opportunity  to  Are  a  gun.  The 
English  officers  and  soldiers  sprang  to  arms,  and  with  the  courage  and  cool- 
ness characteristic  of  British  troopa,  half  dressed,  in  the  darkness,  and  tlie 
fog,  and  the  pouring  rain,  speedily  formed  in  battle  array,  and,  almost  as 
immovable  as  the  granite  elif&  ai'ound,  received  the  onset  of  the  foe. 

An  indescribable  scene  of  confusion  ensued.  In  the  darknesa,  vast  masses 
of  men  were  hurling  themselves  upon  each  other ;  and,  as  the  attack  was 
made  at  several  points,  no  one  could  tell  where  the  weight  of  the  assault 
would  fall.  The  shoutings  of  the  officers,  the  mahings  to  and  fro  of  tlie 
bewildered. soldiers,  the  deafening  roai-  of  cannon,  and  the  rattle  of  musketry, 
while  the  missiles  of  war  were  strewing  the  gronnd  with  the  mutUated  and  the 
dead,  all  together  presented  a  scene  of  tumult  and  of  teiTor  such  as  even 
veteran  soldiers  have  rarely  witnessed.  ' 

The  second  division  of  the  French  army,  under  General  Bosquet,  occupied 
a  position  next  adjoining  that  of  the  English  lines,  which  were  attacked  at 
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three  difFevent  points.  General  Bosquet,  hearing  the  uproar,  sprang  upon  his 
horse,  and  ordered  the  alarm  to  be  beat.  The  French  troops  were  instantly 
under  arms.  General  Oanrobert  also,  the  Fi-ench  commander-in-chief,  being 
informed  of  the  attack,  immediately  despatched  officers  of  his  staff  to  all  the 
different  positions  of  his  army,  to  have  the  troops  ready  for  instant  action. 
Bat  th^e  officers  found  that  the  ordera  had  eveiywhere  been  anticipated  by 
the  vigilant  local  commanders.  In  the  mean  time.  General  Caniobert  rode 
forward  to  ascertain  in  pei-son  the  nature  of  the  attaclc. 

General  Bosquet,  by  a  certain  military  instinct  which  he  seemed  to  posses*, 
judging  that  the  m^n  attack  would  be  made  upon  the  Plateau  of  Inkerman, 
set  off  cautiously  through  the  dense  fog,  with  two  battalions,  four  companies 
of  chasseurs  depied,  and  two  batteries,  to  the  aid  of  bis  English  friends 

He  soon  met  two  English  "generals,  —  Brown  and  Cathcai't,  —  and,  riding  up 
to  them,  informed  them  of  his  apprehension  that  a  concentrated  attack  was 
being  made  by  the  enemy  on  the  Plateau  of  Inkerman,  and  offered  them  the 
aid  of  the  troops  he  had  with  him,  stating  also  that  he  was  ready  to  bring  up 
additional  re-enforcements.  These  officers  did  not  seem  to  apprehend  any 
danger.    They  courteously  thanked  the  general  for  his  zeal,  but  said, — 

"Our  own  resei-ves  are  sufficient  to  meet  all  em.ergencies.  However,  we 
will  thank  you  if  you  will  strengthen  a  little  oiu-  right  in  the  rear  of  the 
Englisli  redoubt."* 

General  Bosquet  promptly  posted  two  of  his  battalions  as  requested,  and. 
Still  feeling  disquieted,  rode  forward  on  a  personal  reconnoissauce.  Tlie  fog 
now  lifted  a  little;  and  the  dawning  day  exposed  a  large  body  of  the  enemy 
near  at  hahd,  who  immediately  opened  lire  from  their  batteries,  which  was 
vigOTOusIy  retnmed.  Still  General  Bosquet  was  of  the  opinion  that  this  was 
merely  a  feint;  and  he  said  to  Colonel  Steel,  an  EngUsh  officer  whom  he  soon 
encountered, "  Go  to  Inkei-man :  it  is  at  Inkerman  that  the  great  conflict  is 
to  take  pla«e." 

■  Soon  after  this,  a  group  of  English  officers  were  seen  coming  at  their 
utmost  speed  from  the  Plain  of  Inkei-man.  Colonel  Steel,  who  had  set  off 
iu  that  direction,  was  returning  with  them,  his  horse  covei'ed  with  foam. 
While  the  other  officers  pressed  forward  towards  the  headquarters  of  General 
Raglan,  Colonel  Ste^  rode  up  to  General  Bosquet,  and  said  to  him, — 

"  The  great  attack  is  at  Inkei-man.  The  English  are  crushed  by  the  ever- 
increasing  ma^es  of  the  enemy.  On  every  aicle,  the  Russian  troops  appear; 
fresh  columns  replacing  those  which  are  repelled,  and  filling  the  plateau  with 
their  compact  masses.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  his  valiant  guards  are 
fighting  iu  despair.    There  is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost." 

"I know  it!"  exclaimed  General  Bosquet.  " Go, say  to  our  allies  that  the 
French  wUl  anive  on  the  full  tou." 

Immediately  General  Bosquet  ordered  the  chief  of  his  staff,  Colonel  de 
Ciesey,  to  go  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  direct  General  Bourbaki  to  throw  the 
whole  of  his  command,  with  fixed  bayonets,  upon  the  left  flank  of  the  Rus- 
sians;   but  already  General    Bourbaki  had  ascertained   the   gravity  of  the 

*  Le  Baron  de  Bazaucourt,  yol.  i.  p.  58. 
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situation,  ancl  the  imperious  necessity  of  arresting  by  an  audacious  attack  the 
advance  of  the  enemy.  Colonel  de  Cissey  found  the  battalions  of  Eourbakl 
already  in  movement,  rushing  down  the  declivity  towards  the  plateau.  The 
French  troops  were  now  arriving  in  latge  numbers,  and  with  gi-eat  enthusiaBm, 
to  the  support  of  their  allieg. 

The  English  fought  against  the  overpowering  throng  of  their  assailants 
with  heroic  and  indomitable  courage.  It  was  about  eight  o'clock  when  the 
troops,  commanded  by  General  Bourbaki,  precipitated  themselves  upoii  the 
field  of  conflict,  and  when  the  French  batteries  opened  their  fire.  The 
gi'ound  over  which  these  Fi-ench  troops  rushed  was  covered  with  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  English  and  the  Russians,  showing  Row  terrible  had  been  the 
struggle.  On  eveiy  side  were  seen  tents  overturned  and  torn  uito  shreds  by 
shot  and  shell ;  fragments  of  uniform,  muskets,  and  arms  of  all  kinds,  trampled 
into  the  blood-stained  mire.  Even  the  wounded  had  been  forgotten  in  the 
terrihleness  of  the  conflict ;  and  they  lay  upon  the  field  in  the  midst  of  the 
dying  and  the  dead. 

Aa  General  Bourbaki'g  division,  in  strong  battle  array,  led  by  their  heroic 
commander,  rushed  upon  the  plain  to  the  aid  of  their  English  friends  with 
the  elan  ever  characteristic  of  French  troops,  the  sight  was  so  sublime  and  So 
inspiring,  that  the  whole  English  army  for  a  moment  ceased  to  fight,  and, 
swin^g  their  arms  in  the  air,  greeted  their  allies  with  a  hurrah  which  rose 
above  the  din  of  the  battle.  The  French  responded  with  reiterated  cries  of 
"Vive  I'Empereur!"  as  they  pressed  on  to  tho  charge.  Bat  there  was  equal 
valor,  equal  military  skill,  equal  desperation,  upon  all  sides.  It  is  in  vain  to 
attempt  to  describe  the  strife,  as,  hour  after  hour  in  the  surging 'billows  of 
battle,  the  hai-vest  of  death  was  reaped.  Twice  the  French  were  driven 
back  by  overpowering  numbers.  Twice  they  renewed  the  chai'ge,  trampling 
the  Russians,  letiring  before  them,  beneath  their  feet.  The  French  troops, 
who  were  greatly  outnumbered,  were  near  being  crushed,  when  General 
Bosquet  brought  re-enforcements  to  their  aid.  General  Canrobert  also  led 
forward  all  his  reserves,  and,  in  consultation  with  General  Raglan,  sent  them 
where  most  needed. 

StUI  the  Russians  came  pouring  on,  column  after  column,  as  though  the 
whole  Russian  army  was  concentrating  upon  that  one  point.  Many  of  the 
English  troops  had  expended  all  their  ammunition,  and  wei'e  sullenly  retiring. 
Lord  Raglan,  as  he  contemplated  the  field,  sliook  his  head,  and  said  sadly,  but 
with  calmness  which  never  left  him,  — 

"I  think  that  we  are  very  sick."* 

"  Not  ven/,  my  lord,  let  us  hope,"  said  General  Canrobeit. 

In  fact,  the  Russians  had  obtained  possession  of  the  English  worlsa  on  the 
left,  and  had  entered  into  their  batteries.  But  just  then  General  Forey  came 
up  with  a  body  of  French  troops,  and  by  a  vigorous  assault  compelled  the 
foe  to  i-etire.  General  Canrobert  stood  upon  an  eminence,  watching  the  fluc- 
tuations of  the  battle,  A  shell  burst  over  his  head,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
bidlet  struck  him  in  the  side.  He  had  liis  wound  dressed  upon  the  spot,  and 
still  remained  at  his  post  of  observation. 

•  La  Baron  de  Bazancourt,  toI.  i.  p.  75. 
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The  assault  of  the  Russians  was  terrible,  repeated,  endless,  like  the  surf 
dashing  upon  tBe  shore,  retiring,  and  ever  returning.  The  plateau  upon  which 
the  battle  was  fought  was  narrow,  confined,  unequal,  suiTounded  by  hills 
which  revealed  continually  the  approach  of  new  masses  of  the  enemy.  The 
conflict,  in  its  inextricable  maze,  raged  for  seven  houi-s.  There  were  innumer- 
able acts  of  heroism,  personal  hand-to-hand  conflicts,  retreats  and  rallyings, 
bloody  repulses,  followed  by  onsets  of  renewed  desperation.  The  African 
Zouaves  signalized  themselves  on  this  day.  General  Bosqaet  galloped  along 
their  ranks,  reminding  them  of  their  past  aohievements ;  and  as  he  shouted, 
"  Come  on,  my  bi-ave  Zouaves,  show  yourselves  the  children  of  fire  I "  they  leaped 
forward  with  the  ferocity,  the  strength,  and  almost  the  agility,  of  the  tigers  in 
their  native  jungles  At  length,  the  Russians,  being  crowded  into  a  narrow 
space  by  the  g-itheiing  foii,es  of  the  allies,  and  with  their  ranks  ploughed 
thiough  ani  through  by  e\ er-ac cumulating  batteries,  were  thrown  into 
dibordei  The  illies  charged  them  with  desperation.  There  was  a  brief 
s&-neof  anful  alaughtei,  when  the  Russians  retired  with  their  thinned  and 
bleeding  ranLs,  -ind  the  battle  of  Inkerman  was  ended.  It  was  a  memorable 
victory  for  the  alhe's,  but  a  victory  which  sent  anguish  to  thousands  of  homes 
in  England  and  in  Fiance,  is  well  as  in  Russia. 

The  English  ai-my,  which  on  tho  Plateau  of  Inkei-man  counted  sixteen 
thousand  five  hundred  bayonets,  lost  in  killed  and  wounded  two  thousand 
five  hundred  and  eighty  men.  Forty-one  of  these  were  officei-s,  including  three 
general  oflieers.  Lord  Raglan,  immediately  after  the  termination  of  the  battle, 
met  General  Bosquet,  Riding  up  to  him,  he  took  his  hand,  and  said,  "  In  tho 
name  of  England,  I  thank  you."  The  Duke  of  Cambridge  soon  arrived.  His 
countenance  was  impressed  with  the  deepest  sadness.  He  had  fought  like  a 
common  soidier  at  the  head  of  his  guards.  The  genei'als  complimented  him 
upon  his  bravery.  "All  my  friends,"  said  he  bitterly,  "are  dead,  all  my 
brothers  in  arras,  all  those  with  whom  I  lived ;  and  it  is  not  my  fault  that  I 
have  not  died  with  them."  Saying  this,  he  showed  his  garments  pierced  by 
bullets.* 

The  Queen  of  England  sent  a  graceful  message  of  thanks  to  the  French 
army.  General  Canrobei-t  presented  this  gratifying  testimonial  to  his  troops. 
The  emperor,  in  a  letter  of  congratulation  to  General  Canrobert,  dated  Palace 
of  St.  Cloud,  Nov.  24,.1854,  said,  — 

"Express  in  my  name  to  the  army  all  my  satisfaction  for  the  courage 
which  it  has  exhibited,  for  its  enei-gy  in  supporting  fatigues  and  privations, 
and  for  its  ardent  cordiality  towards  our  allies.  Thank  the  generals,  the 
officers,  the  soldiers,  for  their  valiant  conduct.  Say  to  them  that  I  sympa- 
thize with  them  intensely  in  their  trials,  the  crael  losses  which  they  have 
experienced ;  and  that  it  will  be  my  most  constant  endeavor  to  alleviate  the 
bitterness  of  these  sorrows." 

A  few  weeks  after  this,  on  the  26th  of  December,  the  legishitive  session 
■was  opened.  The  emperor,  in  his  address,  congratulated  the  nation  upon  the 
unanimity  with  which  Fi-ance  was  prosecuting  tho  war,  upon  the 

•  Le  Baron  de  Bazancourt,  vol.  i.  p.  110. 
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■with  which  even  more  than  tlie  necessary  funds  were  voted,  and  ujjon  the 
constantly-increasing  sympathy  of  the  other  powers  of  Europe  with  the  allies. 

"War,"  said  the  emperor,  "involves  cruel  sacrifices.  Nevertheless,  all  con- 
s  urge  me  to  push  it  with  vigor;  and,  in  that  view,  I  rely  upon  your 
The  army,  to-day,  consists  of  five  hundred  and  eighty-one 
thousand  soldiei-s,  and  one  hundred  and  thirteen  thousand  horses.  Tho 
marine  has  sixty-two  thousand  Bailors  embarked.  It  is  indispensable  to 
maintain  this  effective  force.  Bat,  in  order  to  fill  the  vacancies  occasioned  by 
the  annual  discharges  and  the  war,  I  shall  ask  of  you,  as, in  the  last  year,  for 
a  levy  of  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  men. 

"  You  will  see  with  pleasure-that  our  revenues  have  not  diminished.  In- 
dustrial lUivity  sustains  itself,  AH  the  great  works  of  public  utility  are 
continued  The  war  which  is  in  progress,  circumscribed  by  moderation  and 
Justus,  while  causing  all  hearts  to  palpitate,  so  Uttle  disturbs  general  inter- 
ests, thit  soon,  from  the  difiereat  parts  of  the  globe,  there  wUl  be  collected 
heie  all  the  products  of  peace.  Strangers' cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  in 
witnesamg  the  spectacle  of  a  country,  which,  relying  upon  divine  protection, 
sustains  with  energy  a  war  at  six  hundred  leagues  from  its  ffoutiei-s,  and 
which  del  elops  with  the  same  ardor  its  interior  riches,  —  a  country  in  which 
war  does  not  prevent  agriculture  and  manufactures  from  prosperin"  the  iits 
from  flourishing,  and  in  which  the  genius  of  the  nation  leveals  itself  lu  n  ei  j 
thing  which  can  contribute  to  the  glory  of  France."  * 

With  the  utmost  cordiality,  the  Legislature  responded  to  the  \iew  of  the 
emperor,  and,  with  scarcely  a  dissenting  voice,  voted  the  supplies  V  Jitge 
committee  communicated  to  the  emperor  this  vote  togethei  with  waim 
expressions  of  the  confidence  of  the  Le^slative  Corps. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1855,  while  the  Crimean  Wai  wis  still  \a  piogiess 
Napoleon  and  Eugenie  visited  Queen  Victoria  in  her  own  dominion  The 
imperial  couple  were  everywhere  received  in  England  with  the  Enoft  coi  Inl 
demonstrations  of  regard.  Not  a  dissenting  voice  was  beat  1  to  distu  h  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  they  were  greeted.  The  palaces  of  Vietom  blaz  1 
with  i-egal  fetes  in  their  honor.  The  addresses  to  the  emperor  were  iriendly 
and  flattering  in  the  extreme.  His  reception  was  alike  enthusiastic  by  the 
court  and  by  the  populace.  In  the  streets  of  Dover,  where  be  landed  on 
the  16th  of  April,  and  in  the  castle  of  Windsor,  where  the  imperial  couple 
were  received  the  neat  day,  the  welcome  was  alike  spontaneous  and  hearty. 
One  sentence  from  the  speech  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Windsor  will  show  the 
character  of  the  whole  address :' — 

"We  are  sensible,  sire,  that  to  the  wisdom  and  vigor  of  your  Imperial  Ma- 
jesty's counsels,  and  to  your  unceasiag  endeavors  to  promote  the  true  interests 
of  the  powerful  and  generous  nation  which  Providence  has  committed  to  your 
care,  may  be  attributed  that  prosperity  and  happiness  which  your  country 
now  enjoys." 

"Tlie  London  Times"  of  that  date  gives  the  following  account  of  the  recep- 
tion which  England  gave  to  her  distinguished  guest :  — 

*  La,  Politiqae  Imp^riale  de  I'Empereur  Napol^n  III.,  p.  205. 
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"They  were  the  associations  connected  with  Napoleon  the  Third  —  the  re- 
membrance of  his  deeds,  and  the  knowledge  of  his  worth — which  pressed  along 
hie  progress  the  millions  who  this  week  have  given  to  the  world  an  imperish- 
able testimony  of  their  appreciation,  their  amply-founded  appreciation,  of  forti- 
tude in  troubles,  energy  in  action,  courage  amidst  dangers,  and  clemency  amid 
triumphs. 

"They  honored  the  wisdom  and  probity  which  occupied  a  mighty  throne, 
and  honored  the  thousand  princely  qualities  which  had  won  it ;  they  hon- 
ored the  great  man  who  had  retrieved  the  prosperity  and  the  power  of  France ; 
they  honored  the  good  sovereign  whose  chief  care  is  the  welfare  of  his  people : 
and  in  the  greeting  offered  to  Napoleon,  we  may  tmly  adi],  there  wns  a  love 
for  the  nation  which  he  had  restored  to  its  legitimate  place  amongst  the 
powers  of  the  earth  at  a  monaent  most  critical  to  its  destinies,  and  to  which 
he  had  given  back,  ivith  the  suddenness  of  enchantment,  all  ifa  interna!  pros- 
perity, after  convalsions  which  made  the  most  sanguine  despair  of  its  future. 
Given  back !  —  he  has  opened  for  it  a  new  career  of  unprecedented  success." 

The  addresses  from  the  various  corporations  and  public  bodies  breathed  the 
same  generous  and  friendly  spirit.  We  cannot  forget  that  it  was  the  heir  of 
the  exile  of  St.  Helena  whom  England  was  thus  honoring,  —  the  man  who  had 
inherited  the  crown  of  Napoleon  I,  who  had  imbibed  his  principles,  and  who 
had  re-established  the  empire  upon  the  same  moral  and  polirical  foundations 
which  Napoleon  I.  had  laid.  On  the  17th  of  April,  a  banquet  was  offered  to 
their  Majesties  by  the  city  of  London.  In  the  empei-or's  response  to  the  very 
complimentary  address  of  the  lord  mayor,  he  said, — 

"As  for  me,  I  have  preserved  on  the  throne,  for  the  people  of  England,  the 
sentiments  of  esteem  and  sympathy  which  I  professed  in  exile,  when  I  enjoyed 
here  the  hospitality  of  the  Queen  ;  and,  if  I  have  conformed  my  conduct  to  my 
convictions,  it  is  becanse  the  interests  of  the  bation  which  elected  me,  as  well 
as  those  of  general  civilization,  constrain  me  to  do  go." 

Upon  the  empei'oi-'s  return  to  France,  he  was  received,  on  his  route  and  in 
.the  metropolis,  with  ever-increasing  homage  and  affection.  On  the  28th  of 
April,  there  was  a  very  desperate  attempt  made  for  his  assassination  by  a  man 
named  Pianori,  who  does  not  seem  to  have  had  any  accomplices.  The  enipe- 
ror  was  riding  upon  horeeback  near  the  Banlfere  de  I'fitoile,  the  empress  accom- 
panying him  in  the  carriage.  The  assassin  approached  veiy  near  his  intended 
victim,  and  fired  twice  at  him  with  a  revolver.  One  shot  grazed  the  emperor's 
hat.  The  assassin  was  instantly  seized,  and  afterwards  executed.  The  empe- 
ror was  the  firet  to  ride  to  the  carnage  to  inform  the  empress  that  he  was 
unharmed.  The  Senate,  in  a  body,  called  upon  the  emperor  with  their  congrat- 
ulations for  his  escape.    In  his  reply,  the  emperor  said, — 

"  I  thank  the  Senate  for  the  kind  wishes  it  has  expressed  to  me,  I  do  not 
fear  the  attempt  of  assassins.  There  ai-e  existences  whicli  Eire  the  instruments 
of  the  deci-ees  of  Providence.  So  long  as  I  shall  not  have  accomplished  my 
minion,  I  Inciir  no  danger." 

A  few  months  after  the  excursion  of  the  emperor  and  empress  to  England, 
Queen  Victoria,  and  her  illustrious  consoil  Prince  Albert,  i-eturned  the  visit. 
They  were  received  in  the  palaces  of  Prance,  and  by  the  throning  population 
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of  Paris,  willi  a  splendor  of  hospitality  and  an  Giithusiasm  of  gi'ceting  which 
could  not  have  been  surpassed.  These  friendly  visits  between  the  sojereigus 
of  nations  which  bad  so  long  been  in  ant^onism  constitute  one  of  the  memo- 
rable evente  in  the  bistory  of  ages. 

Parieis  admirably  adapted  for  festive  occasions.  Never  before  did  its  majes- 
tic avennes  blaze  with  so  much  splendor.  It  was  the  wise  policy  of  the  Empe- 
ror of  the  French  which  secured  this  interchange  of  friendship  and  hospitality. 

There  was  a  new  session  of  the  Legislative  Coips  on  the  2d  of  July.  The 
emperor,  in  his  opening  speech,  said, — 

"TJnhnppily,  the  conferences  of  Vienna  have  been  powerless  in  securing 
peace.  Have  we  failed  in  moderation  in  the  settlement  of  the  conditions? 
I  do  not  fear  to  examine  the  question  before  yon.  It  is  but  about  a  year  since 
the  war  commenced.  Already,  France  and  England  have  saved  Turkey, 
gained  two  battles,  forced  Russia  to  evacuate  the  principalities,  and  to  exhaust 
her  resources  to  defend  the  Crimea.  We  have  also  in  our  favor  the  adhesion 
of  Austiia,  and  the  moral  approbation  of  the  rest  of  Europe. 

"The  admirable  devotion  of  the  army  and  of  the  navy  will  soon,  I  hope, 
secure  a  favorable  result.  It  is  for  you  to  give  me  the  means  to  continue  the 
struggle.  (At  that  moment  the  whole  Legislative  Coips  rose,  and  responded  as 
one  man, '  Yes,  yes ! ')  The  country  has  already  shown  what  were  its  resoarces, 
and  its  confidence  in  me.  It  ofifered  rae,  aevei'al  months  ago,  seventeen  hun- 
dred million  francs  (three  hundred  and  forty  million  dollars)  more  than  I  asked 
of  it.  A  part  wUl  suffice  to  sustain  its  military  honor  and  its  rights  as  a  great 
nation. 

"I  had  resolved  to  go  and  place  myself  in  the  midst  of 'that  valiant  aniiy, 
where  the  presence  of  the  sovereign  could  not  bat  produce  a  happy  effect. 
A  witness  of  the  heroic  efibi-ts  of  our  soldiers,  I  should  have  been  proud  to  be 
able  to  direct  them.  But  grave  "questions,  agitated  abroad,  are  still  remaining 
in  suspense ;  and  the  circamstances  in  which  we  are  placed  have  demanded 
at  home  new  and  important  measures.  I  have  therefore  with  grief  aban- 
doned the  project."  * 

Stiil  the  incessant  battle  around  the  ramparts  of  Sevastopol  raged  week 
after  week,  month  aftermonth.  Russia  brought  all  her  mightiest  energies  into 
action.  The  strength  of  England,  France,  Sardinia,  and  Turkey,  combined,  was 
tasked  to  the  utmost  in  the  struggle  witii  the  colossal  power  of  the  North. 

On  the  night  of  the  3d  of  September,  1855,  a  very  solemn  council  of  war 
was  held  by  the  officera  of  the  allied  army  at  Sevastopol.  The  Russians  had 
a  fort  called  the  Malakoff,  on  a  very  commanding  site.  All  the  I'esources  of 
modern  military  art  had  been  exhausted  in  strengthening  its  works.  The 
capture  of  that  fort  would  give  the  allies  command  of  the  city.  It  was  not 
certain  that  the  fort  could  he  carried  at  all;  and  it  was  certain  that  its  enptiive 
could  only  be  achieved  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  great  loss  of  life. 

*  "If  llic  emperor  abnndoned  with  grief  the  thought  of  his  voyage"  to  the  Crimea,  it  was  ivith 
grief  still  more  profoiiniJ,  with  inflniie  sadness,  that  the  aimy,  which  awaited  the  nrriiMl  of 
its  Bovereign  with  eo  nmch  impatience  and  enthnsiasm,  learned  that  it  was  neeessaiy  for  him  to 
e  that  hope."  —  L'Expddiiion  de  Crimd;, par le  Ilomii<k Basa7irov>1,tota.  ii.  275. 
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The  French  troops  had  worked  theiv  way,  through  parallels,  to  points  with- 
in thirty  yards  of  the  counterscarp,  —  so  near,  that  their  daily  loss  in  the 
trenches  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  men. 

It  was  unanimously  voted  to  make  the  attack.  The  8th  of  September  was 
fixed  upon  as  the  decisive  day.  Indeed,  the  attack  was  in  reality  to  com- 
mence on  the  5th;  for  then,  all  along  the  extended  lines,  the  fire  from  every 
battery  was  to  be  opened  with  the  utmost  vigor.  This  was  to  be  continued, 
J&y  day  and  by  night,  until  the  8th,  that  the  enemy's  works  might  be  shattered, 
his  strength  exhausted,  and  tliat  his  attention  might  be  so  distracted  that  he 
could  not  judge  at  what  hour  or  upon  what  point  the  final  assault  would  bo 
made. 

Even  the  attempt  to  describe  the  terrible  picture  of  heroism  and  of  death 
which  was  then  unrolled  causes  the  heai-t  to  beat  quickly  with  emotioii.  The 
last  houiB  of  Sevastopol  were  sounded.  How  sublime  was  its  death !  On 
both  sides,  the  most  heroic  courage  was  displayed.  Both  armies,  in  fer^xnt 
prayer,  implored  diviij.e  assistance;  and  then,  hour  after  hour,  these  children 
of  a  common  Father,  animated  by  no  individual  hostility,  strewed  tha  sod 
with  their  slain.    Alas  for  man  ! 

At  the  earUest  dawn  of  the  5tb,  the  tei-rible  drama  was  opened.  Every 
battery  of  the  allies  commenced  its  fire :  every  gan  of  the  Russians  re- 
sponded. Snch  a  tempest  of  wtr  never  bui-st  upon  this  world  before,  and 
probably  never  will  agam.  The  military  resources  of  five  nations  were 
exerted  to  the  utmost  upon  ■»  spot  but  a  few  le^ues  in  circuif.  The  war- 
cloud  speedily  enveloped  the  whole  field  of  conflict,  pierced  by  incessant 
lightning-flashes  and  an  mteiminable  thnnder-roar.  The  arena  presented  the 
-aspect  of  the  cratei  of  a  v^st  \  olcaoo  in  violent  eruption.  Night  and  day, 
the  bombardment  was  contmued  At  midnight  of  the  5th,  the  whole  scene 
was  illumined  by  the  flames  of  a  Ilv\ssian  frigate  in  the  harbor,  which  had 
been  set  on  fire  by  an  exploding  shell.  In  the  report  of  the  Russian  general 
Gortschakof^  he  saj=i,in  allusion  to  this  attack, — 

"This  infernal  file,  duected  against  the  embrasures  and  the  merlons,  indi- 
cated clearly  the  intention  of  the  enemy  to  dismount  our  pieces,  to  destroy 
our  works,  and  then  to  absiult  the  place." 

Early  on  the  momm^  of  the  Sth,  General  Bosquet,  who  was  in  command 
of  the  French  forces  in  front  of  the  Malakoff,  issued  to  his  troops  the  follow- 
ing order :  — 

"To-day  you  are  to  give  the  finishing  stroke,  the  final  blow,  with  that 
strong  band  so  well  known  to  the  enemy,  in  wresting  from  his  strong  line  of 
defence  the  Malakoff;  while  our  comrades  of  the  English  army  and  of  the 
first  corps  commence  the  assault  of  the  Grand  Redan  and  of  flie  central 
bastion. 

"  It  is  a  general  assault,  army  against  army.  It  is  an  immense  and  memo- 
rable victory  which  is  to  crown  the  young  eagles  of  France.  Forward,  my 
children  I     For  us  Malakofl"  and  Sevastopol!     Vivo  I'Emperem-!" 

The  troops  defiled  in  silence  along  their  trenches,  taking  the  utmost  pre- 
cautions to  veil  their  movements  from  the  enemy.  Still  the  operation  could 
not  be  entirely  concealed.    Prince  Gortschakofl;  from  the  Heights  of  Inker- 
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man,  sent  word  to  the  officers  in  command  at  the  Miilakofi^  tbat  movements 
were  in  progress -in  the  trenches  of  the  enemy  which  indicated  an  attack. 
All  the  watches  of  the  French  generals  commanding  the  divisions  were  set 
by  that  of  the  general-in-chief.  Precisely  at  mid-day,  each  officei-  exclaimed 
to  his  division,  impatiently  awaiting  the  signal,  — 

"  Soldiers,  forward  I    Vive  I'Emperem' ! " 

The  French  battle-cry  of  "  Vive  I'Emperenr"  burst  again  nnd  again,  with 
almost  frenzied  enthusiasm,  from  thousands  of  lips.  Soldici-s  and  officor.'j 
were  blended  in  the  sudden,  impetuous  rush.  General  McM.ilion's  division 
was  bat  thirty  yards  from  the  Malakoff.  A  part  of  his  troops  .limed  for  the 
salient  of  the  redoubt;  others  struck  the  left  face  of  the  bastion.  Anotiier 
division  was  launched  against  the  gi-and  curtain  which  connected  the  bastion 
with  the  Little  Redan;  and  still  another  was  thrown  upon  the  Little  'RDflan 
itself. 

The  fii-st  rush,  so  sadden,  impetuous,  unexpected,  —  the  assailants  emerging 
from  almost  midnight  obscurity  of  dust  and  smoke,  while  the  thunders  of 
battle  shook  the  hills,  —  was  a  perfect  snccess.  Speedily  the  Russians  re- 
covered from  the  shock;  and  J:hen  ensued,  for  six  long  houi-s,  as  fierce  and 
bloody  a  strife  as  man  can  wage  witli  man. 

Night  came.  The  battle  was  ended.  The  banners  of  Franco  floated 
proudly  over  the  Malakoff.  Sevastopol  eouid  no  longer  be  held  by  the  Rus- 
sians. A  strange  silence  ensued.  The  wind  died  away,  and  darkness  settled 
down  over'the  e.xhaasted  armies.  Suddenly  the  he.ivens  glowed  for  a 
moment,  as  if  from  the  most  vivid  lightning's  flash.  A  fearftd  explosion 
ensued,  and  another  and  another  and  another.  Flames  buret  forth  in  all 
directions.  The  Kussians  were  blowing  up  their  forts  and  magazines,  andj 
setting  fire  to  every  thing  that  would  bam.  It  was  a  fearful  night.  Through' 
all  the  hours,  the  work  of  destniction  continued.  The  dying  and  the  dead 
lay  in  heaps  together.  Both  parties  n  ere  fearful  of  surprise,  and  in  vigilant 
watch  occupied  their  posts  with  swords  drawn  and  bayonets  fixed.  The 
allies,  in  the  darkness,  could  not  pui-sae  the  Rasbians;  for  everywhere  ramparts 
frowned  before  them,  and  the  whole  expanse  seemed  but  a  series  of  mines  to 
blow  them  into  the  air. 

The  light  of  the  morning  revealed  a  melancholy  spectacle  of  devastation 
and  miseiy.  Nothing  I'emained  of  Sevastopol  but  a  smouldering  pile  of 
ruins.  The  Eussian  columns  had  crossed  the  bay  on  the  bridge  and  by  steam- 
boats, and  could  be  seen  in  long  lines  In  the  distance,  winding  over  the  hills. 
A  few  steamers  were  still  plying  in  the  harbor;  but  of  the  majestic  Russian 
fleet  nothing  was  visible  but  the  tops  of  its  masts,  disappearing  fir  away  over 
the  rotumjity  of  the  sea.    Sevastopol  was  abandoned. 

The  cannon  of  the  Invalides  announced  to  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  the  glad 
tidings  of  the  great  victory.  The  city  blazed  that  evening  with  ilknuinations 
and  fireworks  and  every  other  demonstration  of  joy.  On  the  13th  of  Sep- 
tember, the  Te  Deum  was  performed  in  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame.  The 
emperor  and  the  whole  court  attended,  and  bowed  together  before  the  throne 
of  God  in  expression  of  thanksgiving  for  the  taking  of  Sevastopol. 

"I  come  here,"  said  the  emperor  to  the  aichblshop,  who  met  him  with 
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words  of  greeting,  "to  give  thanks  to  Heaven  for  the  success  it  Iins  aeeorflecl 
to  our  arms.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  acknowledge,  that,  notwithistanding  the 
skill  of  the  geuerals  and  the  courage  of  the  soldiers,  nothing  can  succeed 
without  the  protection  of  Providence." 

As  the  Russian  troops  retreated,  with  their  despoilei3,  shattered,  nnd  bleed- 
ing ranks,  into  the  interior  of  their  vast  realms,  and  the  snows,  of  winter 
swept  the  fields,  there  was  a  lull  in  the  storm  of  war.  It  was  manifest  to  all 
Europe  that  Russia  could  not  continue  the  confiict,  and  that  peace  must,  era 
long,  be  concluded.  Austria  assumed  the  ofBce  of  mediator;  and,  after  a  con- 
eiderable  interchange  of  diplomatic  correspondence,  airangements  were  made 
for  a  convention,  to  be  held  in  Paris,  to  deliberate  upon  a  treaty  of  reconeilia- 
On  the  16th  of  March,  1856,  the  empress  gave  birth  to  her  first  and  only 
child.  The  young  prince  imperial  received  the  baptismal  name  of  Napoleon 
!  Louis  Jean  Joseph.*  This  event  gave  great  joy  to  France,  It 
d  to  secure  an  undisputed  line  of  succession,  and  thus  to  save  France 
from  insurrection  and  the  conflict  of  parties.  From .  all  pails  of  the  realm, 
congratalations  were  addressed  to  the  emperor.  In  the  emperor's  response  to 
the  congi-atulations  of  the  Senate,  on  the  17th  of  March,  he  said, — 

"The  Senate  has  shared  my  joy  in  learning  that  Heaven  has  given  me  a 
son;  and  you  have  hailed  as  a.  propitious  event  the  birth  of  a  oliild  of  France. 
When  an  heir  is  born  who  is  destined  to  perpetuate  a  national  system,  that 
child  is  not  only  the  scion  of  a  family,  but  he  is  also,  in  truth,  the  son  of  the 
whole  country;  and  that  name  indicates  his  duties.  If  this  were  true  under 
the  ancient  monarchy,  how  much  more  is  it  so  now,  wlien  the  sovereign  is 
the  elect  of  the  nation,  the  first  citizen  of  the  country,  and  the  representative 
of  the  interests  of  all ! " 

In  his  response  to  the  congratulations  of  the  Legislative  Corps,  the  emperor 
said,  "  I  have  been  deeply  moved  by  the  manifestation  of  your  feelings  at  the 
birth  of  the  son  whom  Providence  has  so  kindly  granted  me.  You  Jiave 
hailed  him  a^  the  hope,  so  eagerly  entertained,  of  the  peipetuity  of  a  system 
wliich  is  regarded  as  the  surest  guaranty  of  the  general  interests  of  the 
country.  But  the  unanimous  acclamations  whicli  surround  his  cradle  do  not 
prevent  me  from  reflecting  on  the  destiny  of  those  who  have  been  born  in 
the  same  place  and  under  similar  circumstances.  If  I  hope  that  his  lot  may 
be  more  happy,  it  is,  in  the  first  place,  because,  confiding  in  Providence,  I  can- 
not doubt  its  protection  when  seeing  it  raise  up,  by  a  concurrence  of  extraor- 
dinary circumstances,  alt  that  which  Providence  was  pleased  to  cast  down 
forty  years  ago ;  as  if  it  had  wished  to  strengthen  by  martyrdom  and  by 
suficilug  a  new  dynasty  springing  from  the  ranks  of  the  people."  ■■ 

By  common  accord,  Paris  had  been  chosen  as  the  seat  of  the  congress  to 
deliberate-  upon  tenns  of  peace.  France,  Austria,  Great  Britain,  Prussia, 
Russia,  Sardinia,  and  Turkey  were  represented  in  this  important  convention. 
The  fii-st  session  was  held  on  the  25th  of  February ;  and  the  firet  act  of  the 
congress  was  to  decree  an  armistice,  which  was  to  continue  tudil  the  end  of 

*  Aper9U  de  I'HiKloito  de  France,  par  K.  Baedeter. 
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March.  Thus  the  tliundera  of  cannon  wcio  not  to  Ijlend  their  voices  with  the 
deliberations  of  peace.* 

On  the  30th  of  March,  the  arduons  labors  of  the  plenipotentiancs  wpre 
tenninateil,  and  the  articles  of  peace  were  signed.  These  articles  secured  the 
neutralization  of  the  Black  Sea,  —  the  only  path  for  the  Russian  fleet  to  Con- 
Btantinople.  The  Russian  foits  and  arsenals  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sen 
were  to  be  destroyed.  The  Danubian  principalities  wei-e  to  be  so  organized 
as  to  present  a  barrier  to  the  further  encvoachments  of  Russia.  Rusjiia 
renounced  all  pretension  to  interfere  in  the  internal  administration  of  Turkey. 
The  navigation  of  the  Danube  was  declared  free  to  all  nations;  and  certain 
immunities  and  privileges  were  secured  to  the  Christian  subjects  of  the 
Porte. 

The  Empress  Eugenie  liad  expressed  the  desire  to  pvesei-ve  the  quill  with 
which  the  treaty  was  signed.  An  eagle's  quill  was  thei'efore  selected,  and 
was  elegantly  mounted  in  gold  and  gems.f  To  each  signature  there  was 
applied  the  jirivate  seal  of  the  plenipotentiary.  This  formality  occupied 
nearly  two  hours. 

The  moment  the  last  signature  was  affixed,  a  telegraphic  signal  indicated 
the  glorious  consummation  to  tbose  who  were  in  waiting  at  tlie  InvaliJe-- 
Immediately  a  salute  of  one  hundred  and  one  guns  proclaimed,  in  tones  of 
thunder,  the  glad  tiding';  to  exultant  and  rejoicing  Paris. 

Couriers  were  despatched  to  all  the  courts  representeil,  to  submit  tiie 
treaty  to  the  ratification  of  their  respective  sovereigns.  The  plenipotentiaries 
then,  in  a  body,  repaired  to  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries,  where  they  were  hon- 
ored with  a  reception  by  the  eraperor. 

It  was  the  genius  of  Napoleon  which  selected  the  Crimea  as  the  field  for 
this  great  conflict.  While  others  urged  an  advance  by  the  way  of  the  Baltic, 
or  a  mai-ch  upon  Moscow,  his  militaiy  sagacity  chose  Sevastopol  as  the 
decisive  point  of  attack.  The  two  great  naval  powera  could  easily  convey 
their  troops,  and  munitions  of  war,  to  that  place  by  water;  and  the  Turks 
would  be,  there,  almost  at  home.  On  the  contrary,  Russia  would  be  compelled 
to  transport  her  troops  and  supplies  more  than  a  thousand  miles  from  Petera- 
bai^  or  Moscow,  over  almost  a  wilderness  country,  where  there  were  no  rail- 
ways, no  canals,  and  no  roads  even,  which  an  army,  with  its  vast  train  of 
artillery  and  ba^age-wagons,  could  easily  travei-se. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  French  influence  predominated  throughout  the 
campaign ;  that  the  French  army  struck  the  heaviest  blows  during  the  siege  ; 
and  that  it  was  the  gallantry  of  the  French  troops  which  was  mainly  illus- 
trated in  the  final  and  decisive  conflict  around  the  redoubts  of  the  Malakoff". 
We  stste  this  historic  fact  without  any  disparagement  to  the  British  troops: 
braver  troops  can  nowhere  be  found.  We  state  this  without  any  disparage- 
ment to  the  British  Government :  its  co-operation  was  cordial,  enei'getic,  and 
magnanimous,  from  the  commencement  to  the  close  of  the  campaign.  But 
peculiar  circumstances,  united  with  tfie  comprehensive  genius  and  the  militmy 

•  Le  Baron  de  Bazancourt. 

t  Public  and  Private  Hislory  of  Louis  Kapoieon,  by  Samuel  M.  Smtii^lier,  LL.D,,  p,  195. 
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sagacity  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  gave  to  EVance  the  crowning  glory  in 
the  conflict. 

Louis  Philippe  waa  called  "the  Tai^et  King,"  in  consequence  of  the 
incessant  attempts  made  for  his  assassination.  He  cowld  never  venture  out 
but  at  the  peril  of  his  life ;  and  more  than  once,  on  a  /ele-dny,  it  was  deemed 
unsafe  for  him  to  show  hunself  in  the  streets,  and  he  was  constrained  to  seek 
refuge  in  the  interior  of  his  palace.  Louis  Napoleon,  on  tlie  contraiy,  seems 
to  adopt  no  precautions  whatever  against  such'  attempts.  He  freely  moves 
about  the  streets  of  Paris;  takes  his  daily  ride  in  an  open  carriage  along  the 
magnificent  avenue  of  the  Champs  '^Ijeiea  to  the  Bois  de  Bonlogne ;  and  on 
a  winter's  day  he  may  be  seen  mingling  with  the  thousands  of  sliatei-s  upon 
the  spacious  lake.  So  great  is  the  reverence  for  his  person,  that  no  one  would 
appi'oach  indecorously  near  him,  or  accost  him  with  unbecoming  familiarity. 

Still  no  man  can  be  in  power  without  having  bitter  enemies.  There  ave 
those'who  have  sought  the  life  of  the  emperor;  and  a  few  attempts  have  been 
made  for  his  assassination.  The  most  memorable  of  these  was  the  desperate 
and  sangninaiy  endeavor  of  OiBini,  an  Italian  refugee,  who  was  willing  to 
tear  in  pieces,  with  his  murderous  engines,  scores  of  citizens,  gentlemen  and 
ladies,  who  were  crowding  the  avenues  to  the  opera,  if  he  could  thus  reach 
one  (angle  iife, — and  that  victim  whom  he  sought,  the  elected  sovereigu  of  a 
nation  of  forty  millions  of  people. 

Orani  was  one  of  the  most  desperate  of  Itahan  levolutiomsts  When  but 
twenty  years  of  age,  he  was  iinplicated  in  a  conspnacy,  for  which  he  wis 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life.  The  geneiil  amnesty  whicb  was  gianted 
by  Pope  Pius  IJL  restored  him  to  liberty.  But  agtin,  in  ISdJ,  hib  itftleas 
spirit  involved  him  iu  a  conspiracy;  and  he  wis  expelled  by  the  S'Si  buian 
Government  from  Italy.  Repairing  to  London,  he  issociated  himself  with 
Mazzini  and  other  prominent  European  revolutioni&ta  who  had  tikeu  lefuge 
there. 

Considering  Louis  Napoleon  aa  the  great  obstacle  to  the  sncess  of  the 
insurrectionists  in  Italy,  and  to  a  general  revolution  thioughout  E((io]>e,  he 
went  to  Paris  under  a  feigned  name,  resolved  upon  the  assis^in  ition  oi  the 
empei-oT.  Three  accomplices  were  associated  with  him,  —  Pieii,  Rubio,  ml 
Gomez.  On  the  evening  of  the  14tb  of  Januny,  1858,  ns  the  empei  ai  ml 
empress  were  approaching  the  grand  opera  in  their  oaniage,  a  dense  croivii 
Ijeing  ai-ound,  the  conspirators  threw  beneath  the  carriage  several  bombs,  or 
hand-^-enades,  of  terrific  power,  ingeniously  constructed  so  as  to  bui'st  by  the 
concussion  of  the  fall. 

The  explosion  was  deadly  in  its  eflfects.  A  large  number  were  killed,  and 
many  more  wounded.  The  emperor  and  empress  almost  miraculously  escaped 
unharmed.  The  empftss  manifested,  in  the  midst  of  the  scene  of  tumult  and 
horror,  a  spirit  of  calmness  and  heroism  worthy  of  her  exalted  position.  The 
carriage,  was  shattered ;  the  dying  and  the  dead  were  strewed  around;  she 
knew  not  but  that  her  husband  was  mortally  wounded;  the  street  was  filled 
with  clamor  and  consternation  ;  but  the  empress  forgot  hereelf  in  her  solici- 
tude for  the  emperor.  And  when  some  one  endeavored  to  open  the  door  of 
tie  caniage,  she,  supposing  it  to  be  an  assassin,  threw  herself  before  her 
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hu  si)  a  lid  to  shield  his  life  willi  lier  own,  Orsiiii  tiiid  Fieri  were  beheaded: 
Gomez  was  senteuced  to  liard  labor  for  life.  Throngli  the  intercession  of  the 
empress,  the  life  of  Rubio  waa  spared.* 

Five  days  after  this,  on  the  19th  of  January,  the  emperor  attended  the 
opening  of  the  legislative  session.  In  hia  address  to  the  senators  and  i-epi-e- 
sentatives,  in  brief  allusion  to  this  attempt  at  assassination,  he  said,  — 

"  God  sometimes  permits  the  death  of  the  just;  but  he  u ever  permits  the 
triumph  of  the  cause  which  ^as  instigated  the  crime.  Thus  these  attempts 
can  neither  disturb  my  security  in  the  present,  nbr  my  trust  in  the  future.  If 
I  live,  the  empire  lives  with  me.  If  I  fall,  the  empire  will  be  strengthened  oven 
by  my  death ;  for  the  indignation  of  the  people  and  of  the  army  would  be  a 
new  support  for  the  throne  of  my  son.  Let  us  contemplate  the  future,  then, 
with  confidence ;  calmly  devoting  ourselves  without  anxiety  to  our  labois 
every  day  for  the  promotion  of  tlie  prosperity  and  the  grandeur  of  the 
country.    May  God  protect  France !  " 

On  the  5th  of  April,  1858,  the  emperor  attended  the  inangiiration  of  the 
magnificent  Boulevard  of  Sevastopol,  which  was  just  then  completed  in  Faris. 
Id  his  remarks  upon  this  occasion,  he  said,  — 

"  When  succeeding  generations  shall  traveree  our  grand  city,  not  only  will 
they  acquire  a  taste  for  the  beautiful  from  the  spectacle  of  those  works  of 
art,  but,  in  reading  the  names  inscribed  upon  our  bridges  and  our  streets,  they 
will  recall  to  themselves  the  glory  of  our  armies  from  Rivoli  to  Sevastopol. 
All  these  grand  results  I  owe  to  the  co-operation  of  the  Legislative  Corps  who 
renouncing  all  provincial  selfishness,  have  learned  that  a  co  intij  hi  e  Fnnce 
should  have  a  i,ipital  worthy  of  herself  an  I  have  not  hesitated  to  giant  the 
sums  which  the  government  has  solicited  I  owe  them  also  to  the  enhght 
eued  co-opeiation  of  the  municipal  council  But  especially  do  I  owe  then 
prompt  and  judicious  execution  to  tj  e  intelligent  migistiate  whom  I  have 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  le]  aitment  ot  the  beme ,  who  while  miintain  i^ 
in  the  finances  of  the  city  an  oi  lei  woithy  of  all  piaise  Ins  been  sllo  m  so 
short  a  time  to  complete  enteipii^es  so  numeioiis,  ind  that  m  the  milt  of 
obstacles  incesaantlj  aiising  fiom  the  ^piiit  of  routme  ind  dl6p^ra.,emeilt " 

In  August  of  this  year,  the  gianl  mditaij  and  manne  aisenals  and  navil 
d^p6t  at  Cheibourg  were  completed  The  inauguration  of  these  woil'i  wis 
attended  with  great  pomp  Qieen  Victona  and  Fiince  Albeit  weie  pie^unt 
as  invited  guests  and  ^Iso  m^ny  of  the  mobt  lUustnous  peraona^es  in  en  il 
and  military  life  tioni  all  the  oountiies  of  Eiuo]e  A  dinner  was  given  ii 
honor  of  the  loyal  guests  fiom  Eo^lml,  >n  boaid  the  Ftench  ship  Ii 
Bretagne,"    The  cmpeioi  oflcied  the  following  hentimcnt  — 

"  I  drink  to  the  he  ilth  of  hei  Mijestj  tl  e  Queen  of  Enghn  I  to  tint  ot 
the  prince  who  shires  hei  thione  and  to  the  loyni  fimdj  In  offeim  tl  is 
toast,  in  then  pieience  on  board  the  Fiench  fligship  in  the  poit  ot  Chei 
bourg,  I  am  happj  to  e'cpress  the  sentiments  which  inim  ite  us  tow  ii  Is  them 
Indeed,  facts  speak  foi  themselves,  and  they  piove  that  hostile  passions, 
fostered  by  certain  untoward  circumstances,  have  not  been  able  to  disturb 

•  Appleton's  Encjclopiedia,  art.  "  Orsini." 
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either  tlie  fiienclship  whicli  exists  between  the  two  crowns,  or  the  desire  of 
the  two  peoples  to  remain  ia  peace.  I  cheiish  also  the  fii-m  bope,  that,  should 
any  one  wish  to  awaken  the  animosities  and  the  passions  of  another  epoch, 
they  would  be  stranded  before  the  good  sense  of  the  public,  as  the  waves 
break  to  pieces  before  the  dike  which  at  this  moment  protects  from  the 
violence  of  the  sea  the  squadrons  of  the  two  empires." 

Retarning  from  Cherboui^,  the  emperor  and  empress,  on .  the  20th  of 
August,  were  entertained  at  a  dinner  given  them  by  the  city  of  Rennes,  and 
by  deputations  fi-om  alt  parts  of  ancient  Bretagne.  In  the  address  of  the 
emperor,  he  said,  — 

"  If  France  is  not  entirely  homogeneous  in  her  natare,  she  is  unanimous  in 
her  sentiments.  She  wishes  for  a  government  sufficiently  stable  to  avert  all 
danger  of  new  commotions ;  sufficiently  enlightened  to  promote  true  progress 
and  the  development  of  human  faculties ;  sufficiently  just  to  call  around  it 
alt  upright  men,  whatever  may  have  been  their  political  antecedents ;  suffi- 
ciently conscientious  to  declare  loudly  that  It  protects  the  Catholic  religion, 
while  accepting,  in  full,  liberty  of  worship ;  in  fine,  a  government  sufficiently 
strong  in  its  support  at  home  to  cause  it  to  be  respected  as  it  should  be  in 
the  councils  of  Europe:  and  it  is  because,  chosen  by  the  nation,  I  r 
these  ideas,  that  I  have  everywhere  seen  the  people  hastening  to  meet  r 
and  to  encourage  me  by  their  demonstrations." 
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Effect  of  tho  French  Eevolntionof  1848.  — The  Uprising  in  Italy.— The  Battle  of  Bovara.— 
Austrian  Influence  in  Italy.  —  Spcocli  of  NapoJeoo  UI.  lo  the  Legislatiye  Corps.  —  Sympathy 
between  Kapoleon  HI,  and  Victor  Emanuel.  —  Austrian  Inraaioii  of  Sardinia, — Prompt 
Action  of  I>ance.  —  Proclnniations  of  the  Emperor.  —  His  Journey  to  Sarilinia.  —  Enthusi- 
astic EcceptioD. — The  Battles  of  Magenta  and  Solferino.  —  Intervention  of  Englauil  and 
Proflsia.  —  Necessity  of  relinqaishii^  the  Liberation  of  Italy. 

|1H£  successful  revolution  in  France,  in  overthrowing  the  Orleans 
throne,  and  in  re-establisliing  the  empire  based  upon  universal 
intensely  the  revolutionaiy  element  aJl  over 
Em-ope.  Every  province  in  Italy  was  instantly  thrown  into 
commotion.  The  desire  was  universal  to  escape  from  Austrian 
domination,  and  to  secure  Italiiin  independence. 
Charles  Albeit,  the  King  of  Sardinia,  was  the  only  ruler  upon  tlie  Italian 
peninsula  who  had  any  semblance  of  authority  uncontrolled  by  Austria:  but 
the  court  of  Vienna  kept  a  watchful  eye  upon  bim ;  and  he  could  not  ventiu'e 
to  inta-oduce  into  his  government  any  reforms,  which,  by  their  example,  miglit 
endanger  the  absolutism  of  Austiia.  But,  now  that  the  people  wei-e  roused 
to  the  utmost  enthusiasm  by  the  sHccessfnl  revolution  in  France,  Charles 
Albert  felt  emboldened  to  more  decisive  action.  In  his  early  youth,  he  hivX 
fought  by  the  side  of  the  patriots  of  1833 ;  and  it  had  long  been  his  desire  to 
drive  the  Austrians  out  of  Italy.  Cautiously  he  commenced  introducing' 
refoi-ms  similar  to  those  which  Pius  IX.  was  confen-iug  upon  the  Papal  States. 
On  the  30th  of  October,  1848,  the  official  "Gazette"  of  Turin  announced  thitt 
henceforth  criminal  trials  were  to  be  public;  that  a  report  of  the  debates 
would  be  published;  that  the  mayors  and  magistrates  would  be  elected  by  tiic 
people ;  that  there  would  be  the  annual  convocation  of  a  sort  of  congress 
called  exti'aordinary  councillors;  and  that  the  rigorous  censorship  of  the 
press  would  be  greatly  mitigated.  Schools  also  were  established,  and  addi- 
tional freedom  of  worship  granted.  These  concessions,  which  the  Liberal 
party  had  long  desired,  created  unbounded  joy.  Charles  Albert  was  greete.l 
wherever  he  appeared  with  shouts  of  applause.  For  several  nights,  Turin 
blazed  with  illuminations.-  The  King  of  Sardinia  was  acting  in  hai-mony  with 
Pius  IX,,  and  from  time  to  time  communicated  to  the  French  Government 
his  resolve  to  march  to  the  assistance  of  the  pope,  should  it  be  necessary  to 
defend  him  fi-om  the  Austrians.* 

*  D'Haussonville,    Histoire  Diplomatique  dc  la  France,  1830-1848,  t.  ii,  pp.  2fll,  253. 
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Everywhere  throughout  Italy  this  revolutionaiy  moveraoiit  was  active,  and 
for  a  time  very  successful  in  Sicily,  at  Naples,  in  Lombardy,  in  all  the  Venetian 
States,  and  in  eveiy  duchy  of  the  Peuinsnla.  But  soon  Austria  mai-shaJled 
her  armies,  and  in  a  series  of  terrible  battles  swept  all  Italy  with  billows  of 
fire  and  blood.  One  dying  wail  floated  away  upon  the  breeze,"  and  Italy  was 
again  in  apparently  hopeless  servitude,  Charles  Albert,  as  he  fled  from  the 
disastrous  field  of  ITovara  on  the  22d  of  Mai'ch,  1849,  said  to  General  Du- 

"  This  is  my  last  day.  I  have  sacrificed  myself  to  the  Italian  canse.  For 
it  I  have  exposed  my  life,  that  of  my  childi'cn,  and  my  throne.  I  hnve  failed 
in  my  object.  Since  I  in  vain  sought  death,  I  will  give  myself  up  as  a  last 
sacrifice  to  my  country.  I  lay  down  ray  crown,  and  abdicate  in  fiivor  of 
Victor  Emanuel." 

The  noble  old  king  soon  died  of  a  broken  heart.  His  son  inherited  his 
fathei^'a  principles  as  well  as  his  crown.  He  was,  however,  compelled,  before 
he  was  permitted  to  ascend  the  throne,  to  yield  to  all  the  tei-ms  which  Austria 
imposed.*. 

There  wm  no  nation  in  Europe,  excepting  the  new-born  republic  in  France, 
in  sympathy  with  these  peoples  struggling  against  the  dynasties;  but  the 
infant  French  Republic,  which  had  just  burst  from  its  chrysalis  mausoleum, 
had  no  strength  of  wing  for  a  foreign  flight.  The  British  Government  gave 
all  its  moral  support  to  Austria.  The  sympathies  of  the  Biitish  }yeople  were 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  Italian  Liberals;  but  the  British  Gooernment,  though 
in  favor  of  reform,  was  decidedly  opposed  to  the  revolutionary  movement. 
A  writer  in  "  The  Edinburgh  Review  "  says,  in  reference  to  this  struggle,  — 

"It  is  utterly  repugnant  to  the  first  principles  of  British  policy,  and  to 
eveiy  page  of  our  history,  to  lend  encouragement  to  the  separation  of  nation- 
alities fram  other  empires,  which  we  fiercely  resist  when  it  threatens  to  dis- 
member our  own."  t 

The  tenacity  with  which  Austria  clung  to  her  Italian  provinces  may  bo 
infeiTed  from  the  feet,  that  in  addition  to  these  kingdoms  and  duchies,  afford- 
ing such  brilliant  estates  to  the  members  of  the  royal  family,  the  crown  of 
Austria  derived  a  direct  annnal  revenue  from  those  provinces  of  about  twenty 
million  dollars.  This  was  not  only  exclusive  of  the  voluptuous  extravagance 
of  the  vice-regal  courts,  which  they  were  compelled  to  suppoi-t,  but  also  of  the 
enormous  expense  of  the  Austrian  troops  ganisoned  in  these  T)rovinces  to 
■hold  them  in  subjection. 

Count  Cavour,  in  a  memorandum  sent  to  the  British  Government  in  1S59, 
says,  — 

*  "  After  thu  necessary  formalities  at  Turin  in  confinnntioii  of  his  resolution,  tLe  king,  l)cnt 
witi  premature  age,  eoitow,  despair,  perliaps  remorse,  retired  to  Oporto,  where  he  died  of  what 
19 calleii  a  biolien  heart;  his  mind  having  preyed  on  liis  constitution,  and  hrou^lit  on  cnily 
Aoaih."— Judy  aad  Hie  War  o/ 1859,  p.  28. 

t  Alison  asserts,  that  the  British  cabinet,  anxious  "  to  leave  no  pretext  for  Treni  h  interierence 
interposed  covertly,  but  most  efacienily,  in  support  of  the  insurgents."  Though  the  condnit  of 
the  British  eabinet  was  vacillating,  we  do  not  tliink  facts  sustain  this  assertion  —  'iee  Ai  on 
vol.  Tiii.  p.  402. 
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*  "The  true  cause  of  tbe  deep  discontent  of  tlie  Lombardo-Vunetians  is  the 
being  rifted  and  domineered  over  by  foreigners,  —  by  a  nation  ivith  wliieli  they 
have  no  analogy  of  race,  of  habits,  of  tastes,  of  langa^e.  The  liamblest 
citizen  finds  himself  brought  into  contact,  for  the  slightest  reasons,  with  pub- 
lic functionaries  whom  he  neither  likes  nor  respects;  and  the  feelings  of 
repugnance  and  antipathy  toward  the  government  bave  becotoe  universal. 

"  Austria  is  an  '  old  man  of  the  mountain,'  seated  upon  the  sliouldei-s  of  Italy 
day  and  night,  —  an  in  en  bus,  a  teiTor,  an  intolernble  burden.  Italy,  gngged 
and  blinded,  totters  along  with  this  terrible  old  man  astride  her  neck,  goading 
her  to  desperation,  yet  guiding  all  her  movemeats." 

Austria  i-eigns  in  pare  absolutism.  There  is  nothing  which  the  emperor  so 
much  dreads  as  the  clamor  for  constitutional  rights,  which  often  assails  the 
throne  from  some  of  the  nations  which  compose  his  conglomerated  realm. 
The  attempt  at  i-evolution  in  1849  was  thoroughly  crushed  throughout  all 
Itilj  In  the  one  kingdom  of  Sardinia  alone  did  there  remain  the  semblance 
of  def  endeace.  Austria  demanded  of  Sardinia  two  hundred  million  fiancs 
as  a  dem  ty  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  the  occupation  of  the  forti'ess  of 
Ales'fandr  a  by  a  joint  force  of  Austrian  and  Sardinian  troops,  the  occupation 
of  the  countiy  between  the  Sesia  and  the  Tieino  by  twenty  thousand  Austi'ian 
tioops,  and  the  disbanding  of  a  large  part  of  the  Sardinian  forces.* 

The  French  Empire  imder  Napoleon  III.  was  becoming  consolidated. 
That  empire,  founded  by  universal  suffrage,  was  in  sympathy  with  popular 
rights  eveiywhere,  and  in  antagonism  to  dynastic  despotism.  England  fore- 
saw, that,  should  there  be  another  Italian  outbreak,  not  only  the  sympathies 
of  France,  bat  the  «mij'esof  France,  would  be  enlistedinbehalf  of  the  Italians. 
Tills  was  a  political  necessity  for  France ;  for  the  restored  empire,  based  upon 
the  principle  of  popular  rights  (which  .had  giv^n  the  firat'  empii-e  its  vigor), 
stood  alone  iii  Europe,  fi'owned  upon  by  all  the  feudal  dynasties  which  sur- 
rounded it.     Prance  could  hope  for  a  coivlial  ally  only  in  regenerated  Italy .f 

Should  Fi-ance  join  the  Italian  peoples,  and  thus  establish  an  independent 
kingdom  in  Italy,  the  two  monarchies  would  be,  in  closeness  of  alliance,  as  one 
power.  This  would  be  equivalent  to  the  addition  of  twenty-six  millions  to 
the  population  of  France,  and  would  give  her  an  allied  ai-my  which  could  bid 
defiance  to  all  Europe.  England,  therefore,  proposed  to  Au8tria,.as  the  means 
of  avoiding  this  calamity,  that  she  should  sun-ender  Lombard o-Venetia  to  inde- 
pendence, allowing  her  to  choose  her  own  sovereign ;  and,  in  consideration  qf 
this  surrender,  the  kingdom  should  pay  Austria  an  annua!  tribute  of  five  mil- . 
liou.dollars.  The  reply  of  Austria  virtually  was,  "When  England  surrenders 
Ireland,  Austria  will  surrender  Venetia." 

Under  these  cireum stances,  Europe  listened  anxiously  to  every  word  which 
came  fi'om  the  lips  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French.     It  was  manifest  that  there 

•  Ann.  Eeg.,  IS49,  p.  284. 

t  "  So  jealous  was  Englaniiof  the  fowcr  of  France,  that  the  FiinceGe};cnt(nftenvaids  George 
IV.),  lie  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  1815,  insisted  tipon  Austria  keeping  the  Lombanlo- Vene- 
tian pioyinces,  in  order  that  the  Alpine  gHtes  of  Italy  might  be  shut  gainst  ihe  French  by  the 
interjection  of  b  first-roto  European  power  between  them  and  Middle  and  Southern  Italy."  — 
Xtals  and  ihe  War  of  1859,  p.  58. 
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must  be  a.  strong  bond  of  union  between  Sai'dinia  and  Fr.inco.  Simliui.i  wr.s, 
tbe  only  constitutional  kingdom  in  Italy.  The  troops  of  the  two  imtione  had 
been  veiy  cordially  uoited  in  tbe  terrible  struggle  beneath  the  walls  of  Sevas- 
topoL  The  emperor's  cousin,  Prince  Napoleon  (eon  of  Jerome),  had  I'scently 
married  tbe  Princess  Clotilde,  eldest  daugbter  of  Victor  Emanueb  Influenced 
by  sucb  considerations,  the  emperor  was  not  disposed  to  allow  Austria  to 
crush  the  only  government  in  Italy  which  was  in  sympathy  with  France,  lii 
the  emperor's  addi-ess  at  the  opening  of  tbe  legislative  session  in  1859,  be 
said, — 

"France,  as  you  know,  has,  during  tbe  last  six  yeai-s,  seen  her  welfare  pro- 
moted, ber  licbes  increased,  her  internal  dissensions  diminished,  her  prestige  re- 
established ;  and  yet  there  rises  at  intei-vals,  in  the  midst  of  this  gen^-al  calm- 
ness and  prosperity,  a  vague  inquietude,  an  under-caiTent  of  agitation,  which, 
without  any  definite  cause,  seizes  upon  certain  minds,  and  disturbs  public 
confidence, 

■  "To-day,  it  is  my  duty  to  explain  anew  that  which  seems  to  have  been  foi-- 
gotten.  Whathasbeenconstantlymypolicyf  To  re-aasure  Europe;  to  restore 
France  to  her  true  rank ;  to  cement  closely  our  alliance  with  England ;  to  regu- 
late, with  the  Continental  powers  of  Europe,  the  degree  of  my  intimacy,  in  con- 
formity with  our  views  and  the  nature  oftbeirpi-oceduresin  regard  to  France, 

"It  is  thus,  that,  upon  the  eve  of  my  thii-d  election,  I  made  at  Bordeaux 
this  declaration,  'The  empire  is  peace'  (Vempire,  c'est  la  paix);  ivisbing 
thus  to  prove,  that,  if  the  heir  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  ascended  the  throne, 
be  would  not  commence  an  era  of  conijuesta,  but  would  inaugurate  a  system 
of  peace,  ■which  could  only  be  disturbed  for  tbe  promotion  of  grand  national 
interests. 

"As  to  tbe  alliaftee  of  France  and  England,  I  have  used  all  my  endeavoi-s 
to  consolidate  it;  and  I  have  found  upon  tbe  other  side  of  tbe  Channel  a  happy 
reciprocity  of  sentiments  on  the  part  of  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  as  on  the 
part  of  statesmen  of  all  opinions. 

"  Since  the  conclusion  of  peace,  my  relations  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
have  assumed  tbe  character  of  the  most  sincere  cordiality,  because  we  b^ve 
been  in  accord  upon  all  tbe  points  in  litigation, 

"I  have  equally  to  congratulate  myself  upon  n^  relations  with  Prussia, 
which  have  not  ceased  to  be  animated  by  mutual  kindliness. 
i'  "Tbe  cabinet  of  Vienna  and  mine,  on  the  contrary,  —  I  sayitwfth  regi-ot, 
— find  themselves  frequently  in  disagi'eement  upon  fundamental  questions; 
and  a  strong  spirit  of  conciliation  is  necessary  to  attain  a  solution  of  them. 
Thus  tbe  reconstruction  of  the  Danubian  principalities  has  not  been  achieved 
until  after  numerous  difficulties,  which  have  been  prejudicial  to  the  full  satis- 
faction of  their  legitimate  desires;  and,  if  any  one  asks  me  what  interest 
France  has  in  those  remote  countries  wliich  the  Danube  waters,  I  reply,  that 
the  interest  of  France  is  everywhere  whei-e  there  is  a  cause  just  and  cirilizing 
to  be  made  to  prevail,* 

*  "  On  the  fertile  plains  watered  by  tlie  Ticino,  the  Po,  and  the  Mincio,  two  people  fiiced  ench 
other.    Tbe  comiuered  flifl  not  cwnprehend  even  the  langnnge  of  their  conquerors,  and  protested 
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"  111  this  state  of  affairs,  it  is  nothing  extraordinary  that  Fi'aoce  shoukl  di'aw 
closer  towai-ds  Piedmont,  who  has  been  so  devoted  during  the  war,  so  faithful 
to  our  policy  during  peace.  The  happy  union  of  my  well-beloved  cousin, 
Prince  Napoleon,  with  the  daughter  of  ICng  Victor  Emanuel,  is  not,  then,  one 
of  those  isolated  facts  for  which  it  is  necessary  to  seek  a  reooudite  meaning, 
but  the  natural  consequence  of  the  community  of  interests  of  the  two  coun- 
tries and  the  friendship  of  the  two  sovereigns."* 

It  soon  became  evident  that  a  good  understanding  was  springing  up 
between  tho  new  French  Empire  and  Sardinia,  or  rather  between  Napoleon  . 
and  Victor  Emanuel.  Europe  was  alarmed  in  anticipation  of  a  war  which 
would  r«nse  the  revolutionary  element  in  ^very  kingdom.  Austria  was 
pouring  large  masses  of  men  into  Italy,  led  by  her  ablest  generals.  Fivo 
thousand  laborers  were  employed  to  finish,  with  the  utmc«t  rapidity,  three 
immense  new  forts  at  Venice.  Sai-dinia  watched  these  proceedings  with 
an  anxious  eye.  Count  Cavom-,  the  illustrious  prime  minister  of  Victor 
Emanuel,  called  for  a  loan  of  ten  million  dollars.  In  the  debate  which  took 
place  upon  this  question  in  the  Sardinian  Chambers,  the  count  said, — 

"Austria  has  lately  assumed  a  menacing  attitude  towards  us.  She  has 
increased  her  mUitary  stores  at  Placentia.t  She  baa  collected  very  large 
forces  on  our  frontiers.  Therefore  the  necessity  arises  for  us  to  look  at  the 
means  for  the  defence  of  the  State.  The  English  alliance  has  been  the  con- 
stant care  of  our  whole  political  life.  We  have  always  considered  England 
as  the  impregnable  asylum  of  liberty.  The  cries  of  suffering  coming  from 
Bologna  and  Naples  reach  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  The  tears  and  gi-oans 
of  Milan  are  intercepted  by  the  Austrians ;  but  the  cause  of  liberty,  justice, 
and  civilization,  will  always  triumph.  As  for  England,  Ijord  Derby  will  not 
tarnish  his  glory  in  making  himself  the  accomplice  of  those  who  condemn 
the  Italians  to  perpetual  servitude.  Our  policy  is  not  defiant.  We  will  not 
excite  to  war;  neither  will  we  lower  our  voice  when  Austria  anus  hei-self 
and  threatens  us."  J 

Sardinia  was  disappointed  in  the  course  England  pursued.  No  aid  or 
sympathy  came  from  that  goverament.  Still  the  British  cabinet  interposed 
its  friendly  offices  to  prevent  the  contest.  LoivJ  Cowley  visited  Vienna  on  a 
mission  of  peace.  His  mission  was  undertaken  with  the  cordial  approval  of 
the  French  Government.  , 

While  these  negotiations  were  in  progress,  Austria  was  still  gathering  liei' 

by  conspiracies  and  insuirectionH  against  their  oppreaaors.  The  conquerors  joined  to  all  the 
pride  of  conquest  defiance  of  the  fatnra.  The  one  party  imposed  government ;  the  other  sub- 
mitted  to  it.  The  Italiana  were  the  disinherited  of  Italy.  The  intelligent  classes  protested 
against  this  contempt  of  themselves  and  of  the  national  spirit:  but  these  legitimate  resistances  to 
Anstrian  domination  only  caused  an  augmentation  of  rigors ;  and  hatred  increased  with  servitude." 
— La  Framx,  Borne,  tt  I'lialie,  par  A.  de  la  Guerotiniere,  p,  26. 

*  La  Politique  Imperiale,  pp.  289-293. 

t  Placentia,  a  town  in  the  Duchy  of  Parmn,  which  Austria  had  held  by  military  occujiation 
for  sereral  years, 

)  Italy  and  the  War  of  1859,  p.  206. 
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troops  on  tlie  frontiers  of  Sardinia  ia  evident  preparation  for  war,  SarcSiniii 
also  began  to  arm  in  self-defence.  Anstria,  apparently  eager  to  precipitate 
the  strife,  haughtily  demanded  that  Sardinia  should  disband  the  troops  she 
was  raising,  and  place  her  armies  on  a  peace-footing.  Victor  Emanuel  re- 
plied in  the  following  manifesto  addressed  to  the  Sardinian  army :  — 

"Soldiers,  —  Austria,  which  increases  its  armies  on  our frontiei-s, threatens 
to  invade  our  territory,  because  liberty  here  reigns  with  order;  because  not 
force,  but  concord  and  affection  between  people  and  sovereign,  here  vnle  the 
State;  because  the  cries  of  suffering,  oppressed  Italy,  here  find  a  heaiiug. 
Austria  dares  to  intimate  to  us,  armed  only  in  self-defence,  that  we  are  to 
lay  down  oui'  arms,  and  put  ourselves  in  her  power.  The  outrageous  hitima- 
tion  called  for  a  worthy  reply.    I  have  disdainfully  rejected  it. 

"Soldiers,  I  announce  this  to  you,  certain  that  you  will  take  to  your- 
selves the  outrage  offered  to  your  king,  to  the  nation.  The  announcement 
I  ^ve  to  you  is  the  annoancement  of  war.     To  arms,  then,  soldiers  ! " 

Victor  Emanael  would  never  have  ventured  to  utter  such  bold  words, 
were  it  not  that  he  was  fully  assured  of  the  support  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French.  In  confirmation  of  this,  the  "Moniteur"  soon  declared  that  the 
emperor  "had  promised  the  King  of  Sardinia  to  defend  him  against  any 
aggressive  act  on  the  part  of  Austria.  He  has  promised  this,  and  nothing 
more ;  and  it  is  well  known  he  keeps  his  word." 

By  the  middle  of  April,  Austria  had  collected  an  ai-my  of  two  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  mfia  on  the  frontiers  of  Sardinia.  Thus  prepared  to 
strike  sudden  and  heavy  blows,  Austria  again  ordered  Sardinia  to  disarm ; 
^ving  her  three  days  to  comply  with  the  proposition.  Victor  Emanuel  dis- 
regai-ded  the  summons.  Napoleon,  through  his  minister  at  Vienna,  informed 
Francis  Joseph  that  "France  could  not  look  with  indifference  upon  the 
invasion  of  Sardinia  by  the  Austrian  troops," 

At  the  end  of  the  three  days,  the  Austrian  lemons  crossed  tho  Ticino  at 
several  points,  and  commenced  a  rapid  march  for  Turin,  the  Sardinian  capital. 
It  was  the  evident  design  of  Austria  to  overwhelm  the  Sardinian  ai'mv^an* 
seize  upon  the  capital,  before  the  French  troops  could  arrive.  Napoleon 
immediately  issued  the  following  proclamation.  It  was  dated  Palace  of  the 
Tuileries,  May  3,  1859. 

"  Fbenchjien,  —  Austria,  in  causing  her  army  to  enter  tho  territory  of  the 
King  of  Sardinia,  our  ally,  declares  war  against  us.  She  violates,  thus, 
treaties,  justice,  and  menaces  our  frontiers.  All  the  gi'eat  powers  have 
protested  against  this  aggression.  Piedmont  having  accepted  conditions 
which  ought  to  secure  peace,  we  ai'e  led  to  inquire.  What  can  be  the  reason 
for  this  sudden  invasion?  Is  it  that  Austria  has  brought  matters  to  this 
extremity,  —  that  she  must  either  rule  up  to  the  Alps,  or  Italy  must  be  free 
to  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic? 

"Hitherto  moderation  has  been  the  rule  of  my  conduct;  now  energy 
becomes  my  first  duty.    Let  France  arm,  and  say  resolutely  to  Europe,  'I 
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desire  not  conquest,  but  I  des  le  to  nnmtnin  with  lit  feel  lene  s  m\  n  tionil 
and  traditional  policy.  I  obsene  tieities  upon  condition  tbit  tboj  aie  not 
violated  against  me.  I  i-espect  tbe  terntoiies  anl  the  lights  of  iicuti  1 
powers;  but  I  boldly  avow  n^  sjm]  ithiea  with  a  people  ^\hose  hi  toi-y  I'i 
blended  with  ours,  and  who  gioan  unJei  foieign  oppieasioi 

"  France  has  shown  her  abhoneoce  of  aniichy  She  has  oonfeiie  1  up  n 
me  power  sufficient  to  reduce  to  impotence  the  fomenters  of  disoi  lei  tl 
iiiconlgible  men  of  tlie  old  paiiies  who  aie  seen  mce^sintly  to  conn^emtli 
our  enemies.  But  she  has  not  on  that  a(,connt  ib  licite  I  hei  mis  lo  i  is  i 
civilizer.  Her  natural  allies  have  been  alwajs  those  wbo  seek  the  amd  oi 
tion  of  humanity;  and,  when  she  draws  the  sword,  it  is  not  to  subjugate,  but 
to  liberate. 

"  The  object  of  this  war  is,  then,  to  restore  Italy  to  herself,  and  not  to 
impose  upon  her  a  change  of  masters ;  and  we  shall  have  on  our  frontiei-s  a 
friendly  people,  who  will  owe  to  us  their  independence. 

"We  do  not  go  to  Italy  to  promote  disorder,  or  to  disturb  the  power  of 
the  pope,  whom  we  have  placed  upon  his  throne,  but  to  rescue  Italy  from 
that  foreign  domination  which  weighs  so  heavily  upon  the  whole  Peninsula, 
to  contribute  to  establish  order  upon  legitimate  interests  satisfied. 

"  We  go,  in  fine,  upon  that  classic  soil  renowned  tlirough  so  many  victories, 
to  seai'ch  out  the  footsteps  of  our  fathers.  God  grant  that  we  may  be  worthy 
of  them !  I  go  immediately  to  place  myseJf  at  the  head  of  the  army.  I  loa\-e 
in  France  the  empress  and  my  son  :  aided  by  the  experience  and  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  youngest  brother  of  the  emperor,*  she  will  be  able  to  rise  to  the 
height  of  her  mission.  « 

"  I  confide  them  to  the  valor  of  the  armies  which  remain  in  France  to 
watch  over  our  frontiers  as  well  as  to  protect  the  domestic  hearth  ;  I  confide 
them  to  the  patriotism  of  the  National  Guard;  I  confide  them,  in  tine,  to  the 
whole  people,  who  will  suiTOund  them  with  that  love  and  devotion  of  which 
I  receive  eveiy  day  so  many  proofs. 

"Courage,  then,  and  uiiionl  Our  country  is  about  to  show  to  the  world 
that  it  has  not  degenerated.  Providence  will  bless  our  efforts  ;  for  sacred  in 
the  eyes  of  God  is  the  cause  which  is  founded  upon  justice,  humanity,  love 
of  country  and  of  independence." 

The  sudden  and  impetuous  movement  of  Austria  took  France  and  all 
Europe  by  Surprise.  It  was  not  supposed  that  Francis  Josejjh  would  venture 
so  aiTogantly  to  wrest  the  subject  from  the  domain  of  Vplo  j  an!  pi  e 
it  into  the  hazards  of  war.    Never  was  the  q      t  no   ele  e     \     t  tl 

Emperor  of  the  French  more  signally  manifested  tha    on  this  oc       a      I 
mediately  be  provided,  by  various  decrees,  for  tl  e      te  Im     st       o     of 

the  empire  during  his  absence,  while  the  troops  w  e  s  t  n  ot  i  It  ly 
in  every  direction.  They  generally  crossed  tl  e  ilj  s  by  t  o  o  t  — tl  t 
of  Chamberry  and  of  Grenoble. 

Several  regiments  of  the  Imperial  Guard  left  on  the  9th  of  May.     As  each 

*  Jerome  Bonaparte,  fornierly  King  of 
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regiment  stopped  at  the  Tnileries  to  receive  its  flsTg,  —  for  ull  the  flags  of  the 
guard  are  tept  at  the  palace  when  the  regiments  are  noS  on  duty,  —  the 
emperor,  empreaa,  and  the  imperial  prince,  came  out  to  salute  them.  The 
emperor  shook  hands  with  the  colonels,  bade  them  God  speed,  and  assured 
them  that  he  would  soon  join  them  upon  the  plains  of  Italy. 

A  touching  incident  ocourred  on  Satni'day  aa  one  of  the  regiments  of  the 
guard  approached  the  Tuileries.  The  cantiniere  of  this  regiment,  on  coming 
up  opposite  tho  palace,  inquired  if  it  were  not  there  that  the  secretary  of  her 
Majesty  the  empress  was  to  be  found.  .  On  receiving  an  affirmative  rep5y,  she 
stepped  out  of  the  ranks,  leading  by  the  hand  a  little  girl  of  six  or  eight  years, 
and,  entering  the  bureau,  exclaimed,  — 

"Gentlemen,  I  leave  you  my  child.  Conduct  her  to  the  empress.  I  know 
that  she  will  take  good  care  of  her  until  I  return  from  Austria." 

Slie  was  not  mistaken ;  for,  as  soon  as  her  Majesty  was  informed  of  the 
circumstance,  she  sent  for  the  child,  and  at  once  gave  orders  that  she  should 
be  well  taken  care  of  till  her  mother  came  back  fl'om  the  war.* 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  lOtb  of  May,  the  privy  ooHudl  and 
the  council  of  ministers  were  assembled  at  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries.  Aa 
imposing  body  of  the  guard  was  drawn  up  in  the  courtyard,  which  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  Cai-ro&sel  by  bat  an  iron  railing.  A  large  number  of  cai'riages 
were  also  in  waiting  in  the  courtyard.  Soon  after  five  o'clock,  the  emperor 
appeared  coming  out  from  the  central  portal  of  the  palace,  the  empress  lean- 
ing upon  his  arm,  and  followed  by  several  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  court. 
The  emperor  was  in  a  simple  travelling-dress,  with  a  close  cap.  His  appear- 
ance caused  a  general  outburst  of  "  Vive  I'Empereur ! "  from  the  soldiei-s 
and  the  people  who  crowded  the  court  and  its  suiToundings.  Handing  the 
empress  into  the  carriage,  the  emperor  took  his  seat  by  her  side.  The  other 
carriages  were  speedily  filled  with  the  military  housejiold  of  the  emperor,  and 
the  cortege  passed  out  beneath  tlie  triumphal  arch  of  the  Carrousel.  Though 
the  eyes  of  the  empress  were  evidently  swollen  with  weeping,  the  emperor 
appeared  calm  and  smiling. 

The  carriages  proceeded  slowiy  along  through  the  thronged  streets,  followed 
but  not  suiTOunded  by  the  guard.  The  workmen  of  Paris  had  nearly  all 
abandoned  their  shops  that  they  might  bid  the  emperor  adieu.  Tlie 
carriages  passed  along  the  Eue  de  Rivoli,  the  Rue  St.  Antoine,  to  t!ie  Place 
of  the  Bastille.  The  sidewalks,  the  windows,  and  the  roois  of  tlie  houses, 
were  crowded  with  spectatoi-s ;  and  the  greeting  with  whicb  the  emperor 
eveiywhere  was  met  was  enthusiastic  in  the  highest  degree.  The  streets 
were  hung  with  flags,  and  garlanded  with  flowers.  Eveiywhere  shouts  arose 
of  "  Vive  I'Empereur ! "  "  Viotoire  ! "  "  Dieu  voua  garde  1 "  The  empress 
with  one  hand  clasped  fondly  tlie  hand  of  the  emperor :  she  could  not  conceal 
the  tears  which  flooded  her  eyes.  The  people  could  fi'eely  approach  their 
sovereign;  and,  as  the  carriage  passed  slowly  along,. many  came  up,  and 
affectionately  addressed  their  Majesties. 

When  they  ai'rived  at  the  Place  do  la  Bastille,  the  crowd  was  found  to  Iio 

•  Italy  and  lie  War  of  ISoii,  p.  332. 
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immense.  The  workmen,'  in  their  enthusiasm,  encleavorei.1  to  icmove  the 
horses,  that  they  might  triumphantly  draw  the  carriage  themselves.  Tlie 
emperor,  with  manifest  emotion,  addresser!  them,  saying,  — 

"My  fi'ienda,  ilo  not  delay  me.     Time  is  precious."* 

They  immediately  desisted,  but  with  deafening  shoots  of  "Vive  l'Era]ie- 
reurl"  The  carriage  was  now  entirely  surrounded  by  the  multitude.  Tiio 
pathetic  and  the  ludicrous  were  blended  in  the  remarks  which  were  addressed 
to  their  Majesties.  One  sMd,  "Do  not  foi'get  ua  if  you  want  any  more 
soldiers."  Another  exclaimed,  "Sh-e,  yoa  have  victory  in  your  eyes."  A 
woman,  noticing  the  teai-s  which  freely  coursed  down  t!ie  cheeks  of  the 
empress,  with  ti-ue  womanly  sympathy  said,  "  Don't  cry !  he  will  soon  come 
back  again ; "  while  a  sturdy  man,  leaning  his  head  into  the  carriage,  added, 
"  Don't  cry,  don't  cry !     We  will  take  care  of  you  and  the  boy." 

At  the  Lyons  Station,  the  emperor's  sta^  the  cabinet  ministers,  and  many 
others,  were  awaiting  his  arrival.  Dr.  Conneau,  who  had  so  faithfully  kept 
his  promise  to  Queen  Hortense,  that  he  would  never  forsake  her  son,  was 
there,  in  company  with  his  son,  a  lad  of  twelve  years,  to  accompany  the 
emperor  as  a  surgeon.  The  daughter  of  Victor  Emanuel  —  Princess  Clotiklo, 
who  had  married  Prince  Napoleon  —  was  also  at  the  station,  there  to  take 
leave  of  her  husband,  who  was  to  share  in  the  perils  of  the  expeditioii  in 
defence  of  the  crown  of  her  father. 

These  were  sad  partings;  and  the  waiting-room  was  filled  with  sobs  and 
teai-s  as  mothers,  wives,  sisters,  and  friends  bade  adieu  to  those  whom  they 
loved.  The  ravages  of  the  war  were  dreadful;  and,  in  not  a  few  cases,  these 
friends  thei-e  separated  never  to  meet  on  earth  again.  The  hour  of  dep.irturo 
had  anived.  The  emperor  embraced  the  empress,  took  special  leave  of  a  few 
friends,  and  entered  the  oar  amidst  deafening  shonts  of  enthusiasm. 

"All  was  ready.  M.  Pattenotte,  the  chief  director  of  the  train,  went  uj) 
to  the  step  of  the  impeiial  car,  and  asked  if  he  might  give  the  signni  to 
depait.  The  emperor  answered  in  the  affirmative,  '  Kow,  sire,'  said  M. 
Pattenotte,  '  I  take  my  leave,  with  prayera  for  your  Majesty's  safety,  an<l  with 
the  ardent  wish  that  I  may  soon  be  called  upon  to  give  the  signal  to  stop  to 
the  car  that  brin^  your  Majesty  back  triumphant  to  the  capital.'  And  so, 
amidst  the  shouts  of  the  multitude,  which  echoed  far  along  the  road,  the  car 
bearing  the  fortunes  of  France  left  the  capital."  t 

At  about  eleven  o'clock  the  next  morning,  the  emperor  reached  Mni-seilles. 
Crossing  the  city  in  the  midst  of  an  ovation  almost  equal  to  an  ancient 
Roman  triumph,  he  immediately  embai'ked  on  board  the  imperial  j^aeht 
bearing  the  name  of  his  honored  mother,  "  La  Reine  Hortense ; "  and  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  the  12lh,  entered  the  port  of  Genoa, 

•  •  "  The  empei'or,  standing  in  Ws_  oflrriEgB,  his  eyes  full  of  emotion  which  he  did  uot  attompt 
£o  repress,  made  frequent  signs  tiiat  he  wished  to  speak ;  but  each  moment  the  shouts  were 
redoubled :  and  his  Majesty  was  couvinoed  on  that  day,  that  a  great  people  can,  in  a  single  hoar, 
pay  its  debt  of  gratitude  to  him  who  is  devoted  to  its  happiness  and  its  glory,  and  thiit,  as  a 
political  writer  has  said  with  justice  as  concise  as  brilliant, '  he  is  the  Louis  SIV.  of  the  dciuuc- 


pouncai  wnier  nas  suio.  wiui  ju^tii;^  us  i:uuv4  hq  uiiiiiu 
raey.'  "  —  Napol&ii  III.  en  Ilalie,  par  Jutes  Ricard,  p.  9, 
t  Italy  and  the  War  of  the  Italians,  p.  325. 
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It  was  a  festal  clay  in  Genoa ;  and  all  tlio  city  was  on  the  alert  to  receive, 
with  every  demonstration  of  love  and  gratitude,  the  powerful  emperor  who 
was  hastening  to  rescue  them  from  servitude  to  the  Austrian. 

Tbe  ladies  of  the  city  were  out  in  their  most  attractive  attire.  The  houses 
were  magnificently  decorated  with  flags,  pennons,  and  garlands  of  flowers. 
In  some  of  the  streets  the  banners  were  so  thick,  that  the  sky  could  scarcely 
be  seen  between  them.  The  windows  were  hung  in  many  places  with  the 
richest  pieces  of  tapestry.  The  emperor  had  been  expected  at  eleven  o'clock ; 
and  multitudes  had  been  anxiously  watching  the  ocean  as  it  faded  away  in 
the  distant  horizon.  About  one  o'clock,  three  little  specks  appeared  upon  the 
blue  waves  of  the  Mediterranean.  Hnndi-eds  of  telescopes  and  eye-glasses 
were  directed  to  them.  Soon  a  gun  fi'om  the  light-house  battery  announced 
that  the  imperial  yacht  was  in  sight;  and  ere  long,  to  all  eyes,  the  thi-ee  dots 
assumed  the  shape  of  two  majestic  French  war-fiigates  and  the  imperial 
yacht. 

The  Iiarbor  of  Genoa  was  filled  with  vessels  and  boats  of  every  variety  of 
size  and  shape,  all  crowded  with  spectators,  and  gayly  decorated.  The  boats 
arranged  themselves  in  two  compact  rows  along  the  route  the  steamers  were 
to  pass.  As  the  little  sqaadron  entered  the  harbor,  f)eal  after  peal  of  thunder- 
ing salntes  firom  ships  and  batteries  filled  the  air,  and  echoed  along  the  hills. 
The  sun  of  Auaterlitz  shone  on  that  day  with  all  possible  splendor.  The 
yacht  cast  anchor;  and  the  emperor,  accompanied  by  Piince  de  Oarignan, 
Count  Cavour,  and  othera,  entered  a  royal  barge  to  be  conveyed  to  the  shore. 
The  applause  was  now  incessant,  and  enthusiastic  in  the  highest  degree.  The 
barge  was  gorgeously  decorated  with  flowers,  the  tricolor,  —  white,  red,  and 
blue.  Even  the  path  of  the  barge,  as  it  was  rowed  along  between  the  lines 
of  boats,  seemed  to  be  but  one  bed  of  flowers.  The  bai^  landed  at  the 
arsenal;  and  the  emperor  was  conveyed  to  the  palace  through  the  streets 
thronged,  and  tumultuous  with  joy.  Every  window  presented  a  crowd  of 
faces,  and  every  spot  of  ground  was  covered  by  the  excited  and  applauding 
masses.  At  night,  the  whole  city  was  illuminated;  the  terraces,  rising  one 
above  another,  presenting  a  very  goi^eous  display.  The  emperor' occupied 
the  Dona  Palace. 

Upon  the  day  of  his  arrival  at  Genoa,  the  Marquise  de  VUlamarina,  wife 
of  tbe  Sardinian  minister  at  Paris,  presented  the  empress  with  an  immense 
bouquet,  sent  to  her  with  great  care  by  the  ladies  of  Genoa.  The  following 
addr^s,  signed  by  the  most  distinguished  ladies  of  the  city,  accompanied  the 
gift:-  _  ■  ■  _ 

"  The  ladies  of  Genoa  entreat  your  Majesty,  who  so  nobly  partakes  in  the 
magnanimous  feelings  of  the  emperor,  to  accept  these  flowei-s,  which  they 
would  have  strewn  upon  your  path  had  you  accompanied  your  august 
husband  on  his  entrance  into  Genoa.  May  these  flowei-s  be  the  symbols  of 
the  immortal  wreaths  of  victory  which  history  will  twine  around  the  brow 
of  Napoleon  III.,  and  wliich  he  will  bequeath  to  his  son  as  the  most  precious 
ornament  of  the  imperial  diadeni ! " 

During  the  absence  of  the  emperor,  the  empress  presided  at  Paris  as  regent. 
All  the  acts  of  the  government  were  headed  with  the  words,  "Eugenie 
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Empress  of  the  French,  Regent  of  the  Empire  by  delegation  from   his 
Imperial  Majesty  Napoleon  III." 

The  emperor  immediately  issued  tlie  following  address  to  the  array  of 
Italy.    It  was  dated  Genoa,  May  12, 1868 ;  — 

"SoLDiEES, — I  come  to  place  myself  at  your  head  to  conduct  you  to 
combat.  We  are  about  to  aid  in  the  struggle  of  a  people  demanding  in- 
dependence, and  to  rescue  them  from  foreign  domination.  It  is  a  sacred 
cause,  which  has  the  sympathies  of  the  civilized  world. 

"I  have  no  need  to  stimulate  your  ardor.  Each  halting-place  will  recall  to 
you  a  victory.  In  the  sacred  way  of  ancient  Rome,  inscriptions  were 
il  upon  marble  to  recall  to  the  people  its  exalted  deeds.  So  now,  in 
■  by  Mondovi,  Marengo,  Lodi,  Castigliorte,  Areola,  Eivoli,  you  will 
march  along  another  sacred  way  in  the  midst  of  these  glorious  sonvenii's. 

"  Preserve,  then,  that  sevefe  discipline  which  is  the  honor  of  the  army. 
Here  do  not  foi^et  that  there  is  no  enemy  but  those  who  fight  against  you. 
In  battle  remain  compact,  and  do  not  abandon  your  ranks  to  rush  foi'wai'd. 
Guard  against  too  great  impetuosity:  it  is  the  only  thing  which  I  fear. 

"The  new  arms  of  precision  are  not  dangerous,  except  in  the  distance.  They 
do  not  prevent  the  bayonet  from  being,  as  heretofore,  the  terrible  arm  of  the 
French  infantry, 

"  Soldiei-s*  do  yonr  duty,  and  let  us  put  our  confidence  in  God.  The 
country  expects  much  of  you.  Already,  from  one  end  of  France  to  the 
other,  words  of  happy  augury  are  resounding.  The  new  Army  of  Italy  will 
be  worthy  of  its  older  sister.  "NApomoN." 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  had  about  three  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
men  in  the  field,  without  counting  the  gaiTisons  in  the  Venetian  territoiy.* 
At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  May,  Victor  Emanuel  met  Napo- 
leon at  Genoa ;  and  the  emperor,  with  him,  left  for  Alexandria.  The  French 
army  was  rapidly  arriving  by  four  different  routes,  and  concentrating.  The 
AiKtrians  were  pressing  on  towards  Turin.  The  Saitlinians  were  retiring 
before  them. 

It  is  not  my  intention  bei-e  to  give  an  account  of  the  campaign.  I  can  only 
briefly  record  the  results.  The  energy  of  the  emperor  inspired  every  move- 
ment. His  care  embraced  the  minutest  detmls.  The  French  and  Sardinian 
armies  were  soon  brought  into  co-operation.  They  met  the  foe  at  Monte- 
bello,  at  Palestro,  and  i-outed  them.  With  great  oarns^e.  After  a  series  of  very 
stnbboni  and  sanguinary  conflicts,  the  Austrians  were  dfiven  ba«k  across  the 
Ticino,  out  of  Sardinia,  into  Lombardy.  Tlie  Franco- SaivJinian  army  impetu- 
ously pursued.  The  foe  was  again  encountered  in  great  strength  upon  the 
PIdns  of  Magenta.  It  was  the  4th  of  June.  At  the  close  of  this  day  of 
blood,  the  Austrians  retreated  from  the  field ;  having  lost  twenty  thousand 
men  in  killed  and  wounded.  It  was  but  about  twelve  miles  from  Magenta  to 
Milan,  the   capital   of  Lombardy.      The  Milanese   awaited  impatiently  the 

•   Napol<roti  III.  en  Ilalic,  p.  95. 
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result  of  the  battle.  So  rigorous  was  the  Austrian  rule,  that  they  did  not 
dare  to  manifest  their  feehngs  until  they  were  sure  tJiat  their  oppressors  were 
.  vanquished ;  but,  so  soon  as  they  saw  the  disordered  masses  of  the  Austrian 
army  rushing  tlirough  their  streets,  they  rose  with  enthusiasm,  established  a 
provisional  government,  and  sent  a  deputation  to  Napoleon,  welcoming  bim  as 
their  liberator. 

^On  the  8th  of  June,  Napoleon  and  Victor  Emanuel  entered  the  city  of 
Milan  on  horseback,  side  by  side.  They  were  received  with  the  liveliest 
demonstrations  of  joy.  The  emperor  issued  the  two  following  proclamations, 
one  to  the  Ai-my  of  Italy,  and  the  other  to  the  Italian  people.  Tbey  were 
both  dated  Milan,  June  8, 1859. 

"Soldiers,  —  But  one  month  ago,  trusting  in  the  efforts  of  diplomacy,  I 
still  hoped  for  peace ;  when  suddeuly  the  invasion  of  Piedmont  by  the 
Austrian  troops  called  us'to  arms.  We  were  not  ready;  men,  horees,  mili- 
tary stores,  provisions,  were  wanting ;  and  ive  were  obliged,  la  order  to  succor 
our  allies,  to  debouch  in  haste  by  small  parties  beyond  the  Alps,  in  the 
presence  of  a  redoubtable  enemy  abandantly  prepared. 

"The  danger  was  great:  the  energy  of  the  nation  and  your  courage  have 
supphed  every  thing.  France  has  recovered  her  ancient  virtue ;  and  united 
in  the  same  object,  as  in  a  single  sentiment,  she  has  shown  to  th6  powers  her 
resources,  and  the  strengtli  of  her  patriotism.  It  is  but  ten  days  since  opera- 
tions commenced,  and  already  Piedmont  is  delivered  from  its  invaders. 

"  The  allied  army  has  engaged  in  four  successful  combats,  and  has  gained 
one  decisive  victory,  which  has  opened  to  it  the  gates  of  the  capital  of  Lom- 
bardy.  You  have  disabled  (mis  hors  de  combat)  more  than  thirty-five  thou- 
sand Austrians,  taken  seventeen  cannon,  two  flags,  eight  thousand  prisoners. 
But  all  is 'not  yet  finished.  "We  have  still  moi-e  straggles  to  sustain,  more 
obstacles  to  surmount. 

"I  rely  upon  you.  Courage,  then,  brave  eoldiei-a  of  the  Army  of  Italy! 
From  the  heights  of  heaven,  your  fathers  contemplate  you  with  pride." 

This  was  followed  by  the  following  proclamation  to  the  Italians :  — 

«  The  fortune  of  war  has  led  me  to-day  into  the  capital  of  Lomhardy.  I 
will  tell  you  why  I  am  here.  When  Austria  unjustly  attacked  Piedmont, 
I  resolved  to  support  my  ally,  tho  King  of  Sardinia.  The  honor  and  the 
interests  of  Fi-ance  rendered  this  my  duty.  Tour  enemies,  who  are  mine, 
have  endeavored  to  diminish  the  universal  sympathy  which  there  was  in 
Europe  for  your  cause,  in  circulating  the  report  that  I  was  making  w.ir  only 
through  personal  ambition,  or  to  aggrandize  the  tenitory  of  France.  If  there 
are  men  who  do  not  comprehend  their  epoch,  I  am  not  of  that  number. 

"In  the  enlightened  state  of  public  opinion,  one  is  greater  to-day  through 
the  moral  influence  which  he  exercises  than  by  sterile  conquests ;  and  that 
moral  influence  I  seek  with  pride,  in  endeavoring  to  restore  to  liberty  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  portions  of  Europe.  Your  welcome  has  already  proved  to 
me  tljat  yon  have  understood  rae. 
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"  I  do  not  come  here,  with  a  preconceived  system,  to  depose  sovereigns,  nor 
to  impose  upon  you  my  wilh  My  army  will  occupy  itself  with  but  two 
things,  —  to  combat  your  eaemies,  and  to  maintain  internal  order.  It  ivill  not 
present  any  obstacle  to  the  free  manifestation  of  your  legitimate  wishes. 
Providence  sometimes  favors  peoples,  as  individuals,  in  giving  opportunity 
suddenly  to  become  great ;  but  it  ia  upon  condition  that  they  know  how  to 
profit  by  it.     Profit,  then,  by  the  fortune  which  is  ofiered  you.  , 

"Your  desire  for  independence,  so  long  expressed,  so  often  disappointed, 
will  be  realized  if  you  show  yourselves  worthy.  Unite,  then,  in  a  single 
object,  —  the  liberation  of  your  country.  Oi^anize  yourselves  militarily. 
Rally  around  the  flag  of  King  Victor  Emanuel,  who  has  already  so  nobly 
shown  you  the  path  of  honor.  Remember,  that,  without  discipline,  there 
cannot  be  an  army.  Animated  by  the  sacred  fire  of  patriotism,  be  soldiers 
to-day :  to-morrow  you  will  be  the  free  citizens  of  a  great  countiy. 


The  Provisional  Government  established  at  Milan  on  the  6th  of  June,  two 
days  before  the  emperor's  entrance  into  the  metropolis,  had  voted  the  annexa- 
tion of  Lombardy  to  Piedmont.  The  presence  upon  the  field  of  battle  of 
both  Napoleon  and  Victor  Emanuel  with  the  alJied  army  inspired  the  troops 
with  redoubled  zeal.  Francis  Joseph,  the  Austrian  emperor,  found  it  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  revive  the  waning  courage  of  his  soldiers,  also  to  take  tlie 
command  in  person.  Enei^etically  he  pwshed  forward  new  levies,  and  called 
in  all  hia  reserves.  His  troops  had  been  driven  out  of  lombardy,  and  had 
crossed  the  Minoio  into  Venetia.  The  allied  ai-my  was  vigorously  pureuing. 
Francis  Joseph,  having  concentrated  a  force  of  about  two  hundred  thousand 
men,  suddenly  recrossed  the  Mincio  in  the  night  of  the  23d  of  June,  hoping 
to  strike  the  allied  army  by  surprise  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
24tb.  The  emperor  was  fuUy  apprised  of  this  movement,  and  learned  the 
pi-ooise  situation  of  all  the  divisions  of  the  hostile  army,  by  means  of  a 
balloon.* 

The  whole  allied  force  was  put  in  motion  at  two  o'clock  in  the  raoniing  of 
the  24th.  The  emperor  had  decided  to  strike  by  surprise  those  who  were 
seeking  to  take  bim  by  swi-prise.  Each  division  of  the  allied  army  hacT  its 
route  carefully  marked  out.  The  heads  of  these  advancing  columns  of  the 
two  armies  soon  met  on  the  Plains  of  Solferino.  The  shock  was  terrible.  Ail 
the  day  long,  the  battle  raged  over  a  field  fifteen  miles  in  extent.  Neaily 
half  a  million  of  men  grappled  upon  that  field  in  the  death-struggle.  The 
centre  of  the  Austrians  was  pierced;  and,  at  the  close  of  the  afternoon,  the 
Austrian?,  everywhere  routed,  were  in  full  retreat.  A  violent  t-empest  then 
rose,  with  floods  of  rain  and  peaJing  thunder.  The  war  of  the  elements 
blended  with  the  roar  of  the  battle  of  man's  passions.  With  gi-eat  precision 
of  aim,  and  rapidity  of  fire,  the  French  and  Sardinian  batteiies  swept  the 
retiring  ranks  of  the  foe,  strewing  the  ground  with  the  dying  and  the  dead. 
It  is  said  that  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  as  he  stood  that  evening  upon  an 
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eminence  and  saw  the  utter  diBcomfitiire  of  Lis  army,  wept  bitterly.  To  both 
parties,  to  the  victors  and  the  vanquished,  it  was  a  day  of  fearful  carnage. 
The  French  stated  their  loss,  in  killed  and  wounded,  to  be  11,246 :  the  Ans- 
trians  announced  theirs  at  22,285.*  '     - 

The  allied  troops  had  left  their  bivonac  at  half-past  two  o'clock  in  the 
moniiiig;  and  they  did  not  again  encamp  imtil  nine  o'clock  at  night.  Thus 
'  they  were,  for  eighteen  consecutive  hours,  either  on  the  march,  or  engaged  in 
battle.  The  emperor  was  on  horseback  all  day,  directing  the  movements, 
and  often  on  the  most  hotly-contested  points  of  the  field.  The  loss  of  the 
Austiians  was  so  severe,  that  it  was  manifest  to  all  Europe  that  France  and 
Sardinia,  rallying  to  their  aid  the  revolution aiy  forces  of  Italy,  could  speedily 
drive  Austrian  influence  out  of  the  whole  Peninsula. 

Sardinia  and  Lombardy  were  liberated.  Austria  had  retreated  into  Vene- 
tia,  and  had  taken  refuge  in  the  renowned  fortresses  of  the  Quadrilateral,  at 
Pesciiiera,  Mantua,  Verona,  and  Legnano.  The  people  of  all  the  fragmentary 
States  of  Italy  rose  ag^nst  the  governments  which  the  treaties  of  1815  had 
imposed  upon  them.  The  duchies  of  Parma,  Modena,  Tuscany,  expelled 
their  rulers;  and  the  young  men,  with  boundless  enthusiasm,  rallied  around 
the  tricolored  banner,  shouting,  "  United  Italy ! "  The  blasts  of  Garibaldi's 
bugles  were  echoing  through  the  Apennines.  All  the  kingdom  of  ITaples 
was  roused ;  and  Fei-dinand,  appropriately  tei-med  "  Bomba"  fi'om  the  patiiot 
towns  he  had  shelled,  was  himself  bombarded.  The  execrable  treaties  of 
1815  were  being  scattered  to  the  winds.  To  add  to  the  terror  of  the  dynas- 
ties, there  was  huriying  to  and  fro,  and  the  uplifting  of  the  tricolored  banners 
of  the  old  empire  in  Hungary  and  in  Poland.  AU  Europe  was  in  a  state  of 
ferment. 

Abraham  Lincoln  said  that  the  United  States  could  not  exist  half  slave 
and  half  fi'ce.  There  is  an  irrepressible  conflict  between  the  two  systems.  It 
is  equally  true  that  Europe  cannot  exist  with  half  her  nations  constitutional 
monarchies,  based  upon  the  equal  rights  of  all  men,  —  the  peasant  and  the 
prince,  —  and  the  other  half  feudal  despotisms,  founded  upon  the  exclusive 
privileges  of  the  nobles. 

The  old  Bourbon  regime  in  France  was  the  ripened  system  of  aristocratic 
tisurpation.  The  empire  introduced  by  Napoleon  was  the  announcement  to 
Europe  of  equality,  the  equal  political  rights  of  all  men.  Between  the  two 
systems  there  is,  of  necessity,  the  most  deadly  hostility.  The  wars  of  the 
allies  against  Napoleon  I.  were  simply  the  wars  which  these  two  antagonistic 
systems  engendered -t 

Austria  represents  the  principles  of  absolute  power  and  priestly  dominion. 
.France  represents  the  strong  governmental  authority  delegated  by  pure 
demoei'acy,  through  the  voice  of  universal  suffrage.    It  is  this  principle  ^'hich 

*  T9apo]^on  III.  ea  Italie,  deux  Mois  do  Canipagne,  par  Jules  Ricard,  p,  118. 

t  "  Who  has  sHstnined  the  contest  whicii  the  French  democracy  had  provoked  ?  Naturally, 
that  which  was  the  most  powerful  of  all  aristocracies,  —  the  most  rich,  the  most  skilful.  Tiio 
English  ariswcraey,  with  a  great  man,  Pitt,  at  its  head,  struggled  against  French  democracy  with 
Napoleon,  its  gfeat  man.  It  was  the  English  aristocracy  which  sust^dned  the  conflict  with  Na- 
poleon."—  Speech  of  M.  Thiers  in  thel'reach  CAamben;  Moitileur,  Dec.  24,  1839. 
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explains  the  power  of  the  i-e-established  empire.  Upon  the  banners  of  the 
empire,  wherever  they  were  bonie  by  tlie  firet  Napoleon,  there  waa  inscribed, 
"  Equal  Rights  for  all  Men."  Wherever  that  banner  was  unfurled  in  Italy,  in 
France,  in  Sp^u,  in  Saxony,  in  Bavaria,  in  Wuitemberg,  it  waa  recognized  as 
the  banner  of  the  people.  AU  the  despotic  thi'ones  of  Europe  combined  to 
crush  this  system,  which  else  would  crush  them.  With  the  overthrow  of 
Napoleon  I.  by  the  combined  dynasties,  all  the  other  govei-nments  in  sympa- 
thy with  the  sph-it  of  the  Fi-ench  Revolution  fell  also.  The  old  feudal  deapot- 
isms  were  triumphant.  At  Waterloo,  the  genius  of  republican  equality  was 
trampled  in  the  dast,  and  the  spirit  of  aristocratic  privilege  held  the  field 


But  nothing  is  ever  settled  in  this  world  until  it  is  settled  right.  As  soon  as 
the  people  of  France  had  recovered  from  the  jexhaustion  of  their  utter  defeat, 
again  they  drove  fi-om  their  realm  the  old  feudal  despotism,  and,  with  uoanim-  , 
ity  quite  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  nations,  re-established  the  republican 
empu'e.  And  we  have  here  in  Italy,  after  the  lapse  of  half  a  century,  essen- 
tially a  repetition  (with,  of  course,  many  complications)  of  the  struggles  of  the 
spirit  of  the  firat  French  empire  with  the  dynasties.  The  French  cannon 
which  thundered  at  Magenta  and  Solferino  spoke  the  same  language  which 
thrilled  Italian  hearts  from  the  batteries  of  Napoleon  I,  at  Lodi  and  Ai-cola. 

Not  only  was  Austria  terrified  and  frenzied  by  the  m.irch  of  the  Franco- 
Sardinian  army,  but  all  dynastic  Europe  was  alarmed.  The  spirit  of  Napo- 
leon I.  had  burst  the  tomb,  and  was  again  riding  forth,  conquering  and  to  con- 
quer. Where  would  it  stop  ?  If  Italy  were  regenerated,  Italy  and  France 
became  essentially  one.  Hungary  and  Poland  were  demanding  liberation. 
Ireland  was  restless.  The  dynasties  were  panic-stricken.  In  hot  haste,  a 
coalition  was  being  foi'med.  Prussia  and  England  both  threatened  to  join 
Austria,  if  France  did  not  immediately  call  back  her  armies,  and  desist  from 
the  attempt  to  liberate  Venetia.  There  was  no  alternative.  France  must 
either  abandon  the  poor  Venetians  to  their  fate,  or  meet  the  armies  of  England 
and  Prussia  united  with  those  of  Austria,  and  thus  plunge  all  Eui-ope  into  one 
of  the  most  desolating  wars  earth  ever  witnessed. 

As  Napoleon  III.  rode  over  the  fields  of  Magenta  and  Solferino  after  the 
battles,  he  was  overwhelmed  by  the  aspect  of  misery  which  met  his  eye, 
Neaily  forty  thousand  men  were  lying  upon  each  of  those  fields,  either  wound- 
ed or  dead.*  His  engineers  reported  that  the  Quadrilateral  fortresses  could 
be  taken,  but  that  it  would  require  the  lives  of  fifty  thousand  French  aoldiere, 
and  probably  as  many  more  Austrians. 

*  Fifty-nine  years  before,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  I.,  at  bnt  a  few  leagues  from  Solferino,  lu\d 
been  similarly  ailecied  by  the  aspect  of  the  miseries  of  the  batlle-Solcl. 

"  Upon  the  field  of  Marengo,  having  scattered  all  his  enemies  lilte  chaff  before  him,  with  the 
smoke  of  the  conflict  still  darkening  the  air  and  the  groans  of  the  dying  swelling  upon  his  ear, 
laying  aside  all  the  formalities  of  slate,  with  heartfelt  feeling  and  earnestness  Haixileon  \raote  to 
the  Emperor  of  Austria.    This  estraorilinary  epistle  was  thus  eommenceil :  — 

"'  Sire,  —  It  is  on  tJie  field  of  battle,  amidst  tlie  sufferings  of  a  muititnde  of  wounded,  and 
smronnded  by  fifteen  thousand  corpses,  that  I  beseech  your  Majesty  to  listen  to  the  voice  of 
humanity,  and  not  to  sufffer  two  brave  nations  to  cut  each  other's  throats  for  interests  not  tlieir 
own.  It  is  my  part  to  press  this  upon  your  Majesty,  being  upon  the  very  ilieatre  of  war.  Your 
Majesty's  lieart  cannot  feel  it  aa  keenly  as  does  rnine.' " — JMioU's  Life  of  Napoleon,  vol.  i,  p.32S. 
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There  wwe  also,  as  we  have  mentioned,  menaces  reaching  him  that  other 
powers  were  about  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  Austria.  The  disaffecteil  peoples 
wei-e  everywhere  about  to  rise :  the  dynasties  were  preparing  for  the  struggle 
against  them,  as  in  the  days  of  the  fii-st  Napoleon.  Thus  all  Europe  would 
soon  be  in  the  convulsions  of  war,  every  country  presenting  its  blood-stained 
fields  of  Magenta  and  SoJferino,  and  all,  perhaps,  to  end,  as  in  the  wars  against 
Napoleon  I^  in  riveting  anew  the  chains  of  despotism.  It  was  clear  to  his 
mind  that  he  could  not  go  on,  and  liberate  Veiietia,  without  aiTayiug  dynastic 
Europe  against  him.  This  would  compel  him,  in  self-defence,  to  accept  the 
aid  of  the  disafiected  peoples,  and  thus  to  rally  the  revolutionary  spirit  all  over 
Europe. 

Surrounded  by  the  dead  and  dying,  with  groans  of  agony  filling  his  ear,  the 
vision  appalled  him.  With  frankness  quite  unusual  in  diplomacy,  he  stated 
these  reasons  for  not  continuing  the  endeavor  to  make  Italy  free  to  the  Adri- 
atic ;  and  consented  to  the  peace  of  Villafranca,  which  still  left  Venetia  in  the 
hands  of  Austria. 

I  have  not  space  to  speak  of  the  re-oi^anizafion  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 
Venetia  was  left  ont,  with  every  Venetian  heait  burning  with  grief  and  despdi'i 

In  this  conflict,  the  sympathies  of  the  British  Government  were,  as  always, 
with  the  dynasties.  Hungary  was  just  rising  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  Austria, 
taking  advantage  of  her  embroilment  with  Venetia,  when  the  French  armies 
were  withdrawn  from  Italy,  and  the  doom  of  Hungary  was  sealed.  There  is 
true  pathos  in  the  entreating  tones  in  which  Kossuth,  in  his  celebrated  speech 
on  the  20th  of  May,  1859,  the  lord  mayor  being  in  the  chair,  implored  the 
British  Grovernment  not  to  intervene  in  behalf  of  Austria. 

"Now,  my  lord,"  said  he,  "I  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  one  single 
oflicial  oi'  semi-official  declaration,  that,  if  her  Majesty's  government  were  not 
to  remain  neutral,  they  would  side  with  Sardiaia  and  France  against  Austria; 
but  X  have  heard  many  declarations  forcibly  leading  to  the  inference,  that  the 
alternative  was  either  neutrality  or  the  support  of  Austria. 

"We  have  been  told,  that,  if  a  French  fleet  should  enter  the  Adriatic,  it 
might  be  the  interest  of  England  to  oppose  it;  that,  if  Trieste  were  to  be 
attacked,  it  might  be  the  Intei'eet  of  England  to  defend  it:  nay,  the  inspired 
ministerial  candidate  for  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  even  told  the  electors 
that  it  might  be  for  the  interest  of  England  to  pi-otect  Venice.  Prom  what  ? 
Of  course,  from  the  great  misfortune  of  being  emancipated  from  Austria. 

"I  love,"  says  the  noble  Hungarian,  "  my  fatherland  more  than  myself,  more 
than  any  thing  on  earth ;  and,  inspired  by  this  love,  I  ask  one  boon  —  only  one 
boon  —  fi'om  England;  and  that  is,  that  she  should  not  support  Austria, 
England  has  not  interfered  for  liberty  :  let  her  not  interfere  for  the  worst  of 
despotisms, — Austria." 

To  this  cry  the  cabinet  of  St.  James  turned  a  deaf  ear,  and  gave  its  moral 
support,  while  threatening  to  give  its  material  support,  to  Austria  against 
France  and  Sardinia.  The  armies  of  France  and  Sardinia  were  thus  arrested 
in  their  career  of  liberation.  Venetians  and  Hungarians  still  groaned  in  their 
chains.  Father  Gavazzi  pleaded  eloquently,  but  In  vdn,  with  England,  In 
behalf  of  Italy. 
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"  We  flght  now,"  he  said,  in  a  letter  dated  Aug.  4, 1860,  "  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  imiting  all  Italy  under  the  constitutional  sceptre  of  Victor  Emanuel. 
Let  Englishmen  repudiate  the  idea  that  there  is  any  thing  i-epablican  in  the 
present  movement ;  since  the  moat  ardent  advocates  of  republicanism  have 
sacrificed  their  views  to  the  great  cause  of  our  independence,  unity,  and  con- 
stitutional liberties.  Be  sure,  that,  if  there  is  no  intervention  In  our  fightingt!, 
we  shall  arrive  to  crown  in  the  capital  our  dear  Victor  Emanuel  as  the  consti- 
tutional ting  of  one  Italy." 

A  writer  in  an  English  review,  speaking  of  this  straggle,  eaye,  "Upon  the 
whole,  the  educated  classes  of  this  country,  though  they  knew  that  much 
oppression  was  implied  in  autocratic  sway,  desired  to  see  the  democratic 
movement  stayed  throughout  the  world,  at  whatever  cost."  • 

The  thoughtful  reader  will  here  inquii'e,  —  first,  Did  the  emperor  do  right  or 
wrong  in  aiding  Sardinia  agMnst  Austria?  second,  Did  he  <Jo  right  or  wrong 
in  not  continuing  the  war,  and  in  consenting  to  peace,  still  leaving  Venetia 
under. Austrian  rule?  There  can  he  but  little  doubt  respecting  the  verdict 
which  impartial  history  will  give  to  these  two  questions. 

*  Lord  Normanby  wrote  a  pamphlat  apon  this  question,  entitled  "  The  English  Cabinet,  Italy, 
and  the  Congress."  It  was  translatecl  into  Prencb  by  M.  C.  F.  Audley,  and  repabliahed  in  Paris. 
In  that  pamphlet.  Lord  Normanby  quotes  with  approbation  from  a  work  then  recently  published, 
entitled  "  The  English  Nation,"  the  following  sentences ;  — 

"At  the  commencement  of  this  year,  England  saw  the  expedition  U)  Italy  with  such  extreme 
diBpleasure,  as  to  lead  one,  at  the  moment,  to  suppose  that  she  intended  »  oppose  it  by  force. 
The  minifltiy  of  Lord  Derby  was  overthrown  by  a  majority  of  ten  votes.  That  which  suececdcil 
it  rtevet  ceased  to  express  the  most  intense  sympathy  for  the  Italian  cause.  It  went  even  fiuther 
than  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  who  liad  become  the  armed  champion  of  that  cause.  Thus  wo 
see  a  flagrant  contj'adiction  in  English  policy."  I  quote  from  the  French  translation,  —  Le  Cabi- 
net Anghis,  l'Italie,etle  Congres,  par  Lard  Normanbi/,  p,  22. 
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PEACE   OF   VILLAFEANCA. 

The  Peril  of  Auslria,  —  Threatened  Intervontion  of  tlii;  Great  Poivcrs.  —  Rea&ons  fov  the  Peace 
of  Villafranca.  —  Iniecviei*' between  the  two  Emperors. — Snpoleon's  Address  to  his  Army. 
—  HisKetnm  to  Ffanc«. — Address  to  the  Great  Bodies  of  the  State.  —  The  Banquet  at  the 
Louvre.  —  Perplexities  of  the  Italian  Question.  —  Plan  of  a  ConfederaHon.  —  Opposition 
of  the  Pope.  —  The  Vote  for  Italian  Unity.  —  Additional  Embarrassments. — Napoleon's 
Letter  to  Victor  Emanuel.  —  His  Letter  to  the  Pope.  —  Agitation  throughout  Enrope. — 
luflcxibility  of  the  Papal  Government.  —  Vast  Difficulties  of  the  Italian  Question. 

ilHE  Austrians  had  been  routed  in  every  battle.  Their  soldiers, 
cowering  behind  the  fortresses  of  the  Qnadrilateral,  were  dis- 
heartened. The  Franco-Sardinian  army,  flushed  with  victory, 
vrna  pressing  them  at  all  points,  New  levies  of  French  troops 
«  ere  crossing  the  Alps.  The  fleets  of  Fi-ance  had  entered  the 
ilriatic,  and  were  preparing  to  blow  to  pieces  the  Austrian 
battuiLb  m  Tuiiue,  Though  it  was  known  that  the  An strians  would  fight 
desperately  behind  their  massive  walls  of  earth  and  masoniy,  and  that  the 
struggle  would  yet  be  fearfully  sanguinary,  the  final  result  could  not  be 
doubted,  unless  other  powers  should  interfere  to  rivet  anew  the  chains  upon 
Italy. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs,  presenting  the  full  assurance  that  Italy  would 
soon  be  fi'ee  to  the  Adriatic,  when  England  and  Prussia  threatened  to  inter- 
vene in  behalf  of  Austria,  unless  Napoleon  withdrew  his  conquering  army. 
Under  these  circumstances,  Napoleon  decided  himself  to  present  to  Francis 
Joseph  propositions  for  peace ;  while  with  great  frankness  he  announced  to 
France  and  to  Earope  the  reasons  which  impelled  him  to  this  decision. 

The  following  recital  we  give  upon  the  authority  of  the  "Independance 
Beige."  The  emperor,  on  the  8th  of  July,  was  at  his  headquarters,  near 
Verona,  his  mind  manifestly  all  engrossed  with  anxious  thought.  At  seveu 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  emperor  sent  for  Genera!  Fleury,  and  said  to  him, 
in  the  presence  of  King  Victor  Emanuel,  — 

"My  dear  general,  I  am  in  want  at  this  moment  of  a  military  diploma- 
tist, I  need  a  man  gentle,  conciliating,  and  amiable;  I  have  thought  of  you. 
Here  is  a  letter  for  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  Tou  will  take  it  to  Verona. 
Read  it.  Imbue  yom-self  with  its  spirit.  I  ask  for  a  suspension  of  arms. 
It  is  important  that  the  emperor,  Francis  Joseph,  should  give  his  assent.  I 
rely  upon  your  intelligence  to  develop  the  ideas  which  are  in  germ  in  this 
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He  then  gave  General  Fleiiry  several  explanations,  to  wliicb  Victor 
Emanuel  added  bis  approval.  The  general  took  a  carriage,  and  accompanied 
by  his  aide.  Captain  Vei-di^re,  se^  out  for  Vei-ona.  Though  it  waa  distant 
but  a  few  miles,  so  much  difficulty  waa  encountered  in  passing  through  the 
advance-posts  of  the  AiiBtrians,  that  Verona  was  not  reached  until  half-past 
ten  in  the  evening.  Francia  Joseph  had  retired,  and  was  soundly  sleeping; 
but  he  was  summoned  from  his  bed  by  the  importance  of  a  letter  from  the 
Emperor  of  the  French.  lie  hastily  dressed,  and  General  Fleury  was  intro- 
duced. Aa  Francis  Joseph  read  the  letter,  surprise  and  emotioa  were 
pictured  npon  hia  countenance. 

"Your  communication,"  said  he,  "is  very  important ;  so  much  so,  that  I 
musttalie  time  to  reSeot  upon  it.  Remain  here  until  to-mon-ow  morning. 
At  eight  o'clock,  I  will  give  you  my  answer." 

"  I  am  at  the  orders  of  your  Majesty,"  General  Fleury  replied.  "  Never- 
theless, I  solicit  permission  to  submit  a  few  considerations,  which  will  ex- 
plain to  your  Majesty  the  application  of  the  emperor." 

General  Fleury  then  urged  the  acceptance  of  the  proposition  which  had 
been  made  to  him.  He  represented  that  the  ai'mies  were  so  closely  in  con- 
tact, that  blood  mtist  soon  again  flow ;  and  that  the  mediation  by  other  powers, 
which  was  contemplated,  would  come  too  late  to  avert  a  conflict.  Francis 
Joseph  listened  attentively,  and  replied, — 

"  Tlie  considerations  you  suggest  are  just.  I  will  think  of  them.  To-mor- 
row morning  you  shall  have  my  answer." 

The  general  was  provided  with  lodgings,  as  the  guest  of  the  Austrian 
emperor,  that  night ;  and  at  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning  he  was  again 
called  into  the  royal  presence.  After  a  long  conversation,  Francis  Joseph 
retired  into  another  apartment,  and  soon  returned  with  his  answer,  contained 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  In  three  hours,  it  was 
placed  in  th6  hands  of  Napoleon  at  Valeggio. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  assented  to  a  truce;  and  the  next  day  commis- 
sioners from  both  parties  met  at  Villafranca  to  decide  upon  its  tei-ms  and  its 
duration. 

The  pride  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  probably  revolted  from  accepting 
a  treaty  dictated  to  him  by  England,  Prussia,  and  Russia.  With  character- 
istic self-respect,  he  preferred  to  settle  the  difficulty  with  his  imperial  antago- 
nist, without  the  intervention  of  those  ancient  dynasties.  The  "  Montteur  " 
of  the  11th  of  July,  with  its  usual  spirit  of  courtesy  and  conciliation,  made 
the  following  announcement,  which,  of  course,  reflected  the  views  of  the 
emperor:  — 

"  Communications  wei-e  interchanged  between  the  three  great  neutral 
powers,  ia  view  of  entermg  into  an  alliance  to  offijr  their  mediation  to  the 
belligerents.  The  first  act  of  this  mediation  would  tend  to  the  conclusion  of 
an  armistice  ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  rapidity  of  telegi-aphic  communica- 
tions, there  could  not  have- been  an  agreement  between  the  cabinets  to  secure 
this  result  for  several  days."  And  yet  our  fleet  waa  just  ready  to  open  its 
attack  upon  Venice ;  and  a  new  struggle  of  our  armies  before  Verona  was 
y  to  be  expected. 
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"  Under  these  circumstauces,  the  emperor,  always  faitiifu!  to  tlie  seiitiiuents 
of  moderation  which  have  ever  directed  hie  policy,  solicitous,  moreover,  above 
all  things  else,  to  prevent  the  nseleas  effusion  of  blood,  has  not  hesitated  to 
ascertain  du-eetly  the  dispositions  of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  in  the 
thought,  that,  if  these  dispositions  were  conformed  to  his  own,  it  would  be 
a  sacred  duty  for  the  two  sovereigns  to  suspend,  for  the  ,present,  hostilities 
which  now  could  have  no  object,  through  the  fact  of  approaching  mediation. 

"  The  Emperor  of  Austria  having  manifested  similar  views,  commissioners 
named  by  each  party  have  met  to  arrange  the  terms  of  an  armistice,  which 
has  been  definitely  decided  upon.  To-moi-row  there  will  be  an  inten-iew 
at  Viliafranea  between  the  Emperor  of  the  IVonch  and  the  Emperor  of 
■  Anatria." 

Francis  Joseph  was  much  displeased  with  the  conduct  of  the  other  three 
powers.  In  heart,  they  were  with  him  in  the  desire  to  hold  Italy  in  subjec- 
tion, in  accordance  with  the  treaties  of  1815 ;  and  yet  they  had  refused  to 
enter  into  an  alliance  with  him  to  aid  in  crushing  Sardinia,  by  which  alone 
the  end  could  be  attuned.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  two  emperors 
met,  resolved  to  settle  the  question  without  asking  or  accepting  counsel  from 
the  other  powers.* 

At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  llth  of  July,  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  arrived  on  horseback  at  Villaii-anca.  He  was  accompanied  by 
his  entii'e  staff,  his  militai'y  household,  and  was  followed  by  a  squadron  of  the 
hundi-ed  guai'da  (cmt-gardes),  and  by  another  re^ment  of  the  guides  of  the 
guard.  The  imperial  cortege  halted  for  a  moment  upon  the  gi'and  place  of 
Viliafranea.  Then  an  orderly  officer  appeared  upon  the  full  gallop,  coming 
along  the  Verona  Road.  Hat  in  hand,  he  announced  to  Napoleon  that  the 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph  and  his  suite  were  neai'  by,  and  would  soon  arrive. 

Immediately  the  imperial  cortige  set  out  again  upon  the  gallop.  Soon  the 
escorts  met.  The  two  emperoi-s,  leaving  their  retinues  behind,  rode  forward 
and  saluted  each  other.  Napoleon  presented  his  hand  to  Francis  Joseph, 
which  the  latter  took,  and  cordially  pressed.  After  the  interchange  of  a  iew 
friendly  words,  the  emperors,  side  by  side, — Napoleon  upon  the  right,  Francis 
Joseph  upon  the  left,  —  rode  back  to  Villafranca.f 

»  "  ThoEmperor  Napoleon  III.,  who  has  always  exhibited  before  Europe  an  attitude  linn  and 
reBoliite,  and  who  has  raised  np  i'rance  from  the  secondary  position  in  which  the  feeble  policy 
of  ;he  governments  of  1830  'and  1848  had  placed  her,  neither  could  nor  would,  in  1859,  accept 
a  solntlon  proposed  by  a  congress.  At  the  head  of  the  French  army,  he  had  conquered  the 
right  XiQ  speak  alone  in  the  name  of  the  interests  of  Prance  and  Italy.  And  all  the  cabinets 
of  Europe  were  compelled  to  remain  neutral  on  the  llth  of  July,  1859,  as  they  had  decided  to 
be  on  the  1st  of  January  of  the  same  year."  —  Napot^un  III,  en  Ilalie,  par  Jules  Ricard,  p.  145. 

t  An  eye-witness  thus  describes  the  appearance  of  the  Austrian  emperor  ;  "  Francis  Joseph 
was  accompanied  by  Field-Marshal  Baron  Ae  Hess  and  his  orderly-officers.  He  wore  the  uniform 
of  a  general  of  cavalry  in  undress  (era  petite  teauej,  composed  of  a  short  sky-hlne  jacket,  with 
pantaloons  of  the  same  color.  The  heir  of  Hapsburg  has  the  features  which  characterize  Ms 
race.  He  is  tall,  of  fair  complexion,  and  mtieli  resembles  his  brother  Maximilian,  whom  we  have 
seen  ia  Faris.  Like  Mm,  he  has  thick  lips,  a  curly  heard,  bushy  whiskers,  and  large  blue  eyes. 
Heappeai'ed  to  me  much  agitated."  —  M,  Uonce  Duponi,  Voirespondaitt  dii  Journal  de  Pays. 
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In  a  small  villa  belonging  to  M.  Carlo  Gaudini  Morelli,  where  tho  Emperor 
of  Austria  had  passed  the  night,  just  before  the  day  so  disastrous  to  him, — of 
Solferino, — there  was  a  parlor,  modestly  furnished  with  two  sofas,  a  few  chaii-s, 
and  a  square  table.  At  this  table,  these  two  sovereigns,  occupying  positions 
of  responsibility  and  power  so  extraordinary,  sat  alone  for  an  hour,  deciding 
the  fate  of  Italy  and  of  Eui-ope.  They  held  the  destinies  of  the  two  hundred 
millions  of  Europe  in  their  hands.  It  requires  the  grasp  of  a  divine  mind  to 
comprehend  the  issues  of  the  decisions  of  that  hour.  If  they  decided  upon 
war,  all  those  millions  would  spring  to  aims,  and  billows  of  blood  and  woe 
would  surge  over  the  nations.  Should  they  decide  upon  peace,  the  gathering 
war-clond  would  be  dispelled,  and  the  arts  of  industry,  uninterrupted,  would 
enrich  and  bless  the  peoples.  As  the  Emperor  of  the  French  sat  at  that 
table  that  peacefiil  summer's  day,  conscious  that  the  fate  of  Europe  was  thus 
placed  at  his  disposal,  we  wonder  not  that  he  felt  that  he  was  but  an  instra- 
ment  in  the  hands  of  God,  almost  mh-acnlously  raised  up  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  His  mysterious  designs. 

There  the  two  emperore  sat  alone.  No  living  being  witnessed  their  inter- 
view. They  had  entered  the  villa  of  M.  Morelli,  politically  enemies;  their 
annies  facing  each  other  with  loaded  cannon  and  bristling  bayonets.  The 
retinues  of  the  two  emperors  were  blended  upon  the  Place  of  Villafranca, 
convei-sing  in  a  fi-iendly  manner  with  each  other,  and  awaiting  with  intensest 
interest  the  result  of  the  interview  between  the  two  sovereigns.  When 
Napoleon  and  Francis  Joseph  were  seen  coming  out  in  manifest  agreement  and 
friendship,  an  electric  thrill  instantly  touched  the  hearts  of  the  officers  of  the 
two  nations.  The  sovereigns  introduced  to  each  other  their  military  house- 
holds. Francis  Joseph  shook  hands  with  Marshal  VaiUamt,  and  with  Generals 
Maninprey  and  Fleury,  and  congratulated  them  with  much  cordiality  upon 
the  valor  of  their  officers  and  their  soldiers.  After  a  brief  interchange  of 
these  pubUc  testimonials  of  friendship,  the  two  sovereigns  mounted  their 
horses,  and  took  leave  of  each  other.  At  half-past  eleven  o'clock,  the  Empe- 
ror Napoleon  III.  had  re-entered  Valeggio.* 

The  emperor  immediately  summoned  a  council  at  his  headquarters.  The 
King  of  Sardinia  and  Prince  Napoleon  assisted.  In  the  afternoon,  the  prince 
was  sent  on  a  private  mission  to  Frajicis  Joseph  at  Verona,  from  which-  be 
returned  at  half-past  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  announcement  was 
then  made  that  peace  was  concluded  in  all'  its  principal  bases,  though  the 
details  were  still  to  be  arranged.  , 

It  is:  reported  that  Prince  Napoleon  found  Fi-ancis  Joseph  in  a  state  of 
profound  melancholy.  The  prince  was  instructed  to  insist  upon  the  independ- 
ence of  the  duchies  of  Parma,  Modena,  and  Tuscany.  With  great  reluc- 
tance, the  Austrian  emperor  yielded  this  point.  As  be  finally  gave  his  assent, 
he  said,  "  Prince,  I  hope  that  it  may  never  be  your  doom  to  sign  a  similar 
treaty."  f 

The  next  day,  the  12th,  of  July,  Napoleon  HI.  issued  the  following  procla- 
mation from  his  headquarters  at  Valeg^o :  ■ — 

*  Najtoleoa  III.  en  Italie,  dens  Mois  de  CampasnE,  par  Jules  Kieard,  p.  150. 
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"  SoLDiSKs,  —  The  bases  of  peace  are  concluded  with  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  The  principal  end  of  the  war  is  attained.  Italy,  for  the  firet  time, 
is  about  to  become  a  nation,  A  confederation  of  all  the  States  of  Italy,  under 
the  honorary  presidency  of  the  holy  father,  will  re-unite  in  one  cluster  the 
membere  of  the  same  family.  Venetia  remains,  it  is  true,  under  the  sceptre 
of  Austria :  it  wiU  be,  nevertheless,  an  Italian  province,  constituting  a  part 
of  the  confederation. 

"  The  re-union  of  Lombardy  with  Piedmont  creates  for  us,  on  this  side  of 
the  Alps,  a  powerful  ally,  who  will  owe  to  us  his  independence.  The  govern- 
ments remaining  outside  of  the  movement,  or  confirmed  in  their  possessions, 
will  comprehend  the  necessity  of  salutary  reforms.  A  genei^il  amnesty  will 
eanse  all  traces  of  civil  discord  to  disappear.  Italy,  hereafter  mistress  of  her 
destinies,  will  no  longer  have  occasion  to  blame  any  one  but  herself  if  she  do 
not  steadily  progress  in  order  and  liberty. 

"Tou  will  soon  return  to  France.  The  country  will  receive  with  transport 
those  soldiers  who  have  borne  so  high  the  glory  of  our  arms  at  MontebeUo, 
at  Turbigo,  at  Magenta,  at  Solferino ;  who  In  two  months  have  liberated 
Piedmont  and  Lombardy;  and  who  have  only  been  arrested  because  the 
struggle  was  about  to  assume  proportions  which  were  not  in  confoi-mity  with 
the  interests  which  Fi-ance  had  in  this  formidable  war."  * 

The  guns  of  the  Invalides  announced  the  glorious  event  to  Paris.  The 
city  blazed  with  illuminations,  and  the  Te  Deum  resounded  in  all  the 
churches.  The  journals  of  Europe,  almost  without  dissent,  not  only  expressed 
admiration  in  "view  of  the  military  ability  the  emperor  had  tlisplayed,  but 
commended  also  the  wisdom  and  the  moderation  he  had  manifested  in  con- 
cluding peace.t     On  the  13th,  the  emperor  left  Desenzano  by  rail  for  Paris. 

•  La  Politique  Imp^rinle,  pp.  801,  302. 

t  "  The  London  Mornii^  Post,"  commenting  upon  this  treaty,  saya,  "  If  tie  emperor  iiad 
been  influenced  by  ambitious  views,  he  wonJd  not  have  adopted  that  eonrse  which  gave  so  much 
satisfaction  to  Europe.  It  is  very  doubtful  wheiJiar  the  French  army  would  have  enconntered 
any  cheek.  He  had  only  to  push  forward,  and  the  four  forlresses  would  have  sucoeasivclj'  fallen 
into  his  hnnds,  and  the  ftagmonts  of  the  Austrian  army  would  have  been  compelled  to  seek 
refuge  in  Germany.  The  emperor,  than,  would  hare  been  regarded  as  the  first  captain  of  hia 
1^,  and  would  have  been  the  most  influential  sovereign  of  Continental  Europe ;  hut,  in  thus 
doing,  he  would  merely  have  covered  himself  with  military  glory,  and  he  wonM  not  have  assured 
the  desdnies  of  Italy  any  more  than  he  has  now  done." 

"  The  London  Morning  Clironicle  "  said,  "  There  is  no  doubt,  that,  If  the  conqueror  of 
Magenta  and  Solferino  bad  wished  still  more  to  humiliate  his  enemies,  ho  might  easily  have  done 
so.  Although  Erancia  Joseph  had  still  enormous  forces  at  his  disposition,  it  must  lie  remem- 
bered that  these  forces  were  still  inferior  to  those  of  his  adversary.  It  may  be  said  that  Austria 
was  prostrate,  with  the  sword  of  Prance  at  her  throat;  and  France  pardoned  her.  The  gener- 
ons  sovereign  did  not  seek  the  ruin  of  Austria,  but  the  deliveranca  of  Italy." 

"The  London  Times,"  allet  discussing  all  the  chances  of  success  for  France,  closed  the  ariiclo 
by  saying,  "  If,  then,  the  emperor  desired  M  put  nn  end  to  the  war,  it  could  not  have  been 
because  he  found  a  conflict  with  Austria  beyond  his  power,  beyond  that  of  his  army  and  of 
his  people.  There  were  no  vicfories  which  yet  remained  to  be  achieved  which  equalled  those 
he  had  already  attained." 

"Le  Journal  Franfaisde  St.  Petershourg "  says,  in  reference  to  the  conditions  of  peace, 
"  They  give  to  France  great  satisfaction.    Austria  abandons  llie  territory  of  Lombardy ;  iJie 
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He  stopped  a  short  time  at  Breschia  to  visit  the  liospitals;  and  entevcd  Milan, 
the  capital  of  Lombardy,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  With  Victor 
Emanuel  by  his  ade,  he  was  received  with,  the  moat  extraordinary  ontbm-st 
of  popular  enthusiasm.  Aa  he  continued  his  jonniey  towards  France,  the 
people  crowded  into  eveiy  little  village,  into  every  great  city,  from  leagues 
around,  to  greet  the  liberator  of  Italy,  At  several  places,  he  stopped'  to  visit 
the  hospitals ;  and  many  were  the  words  of  kindness  and  the  gi'acefu!  deeds 
of  benevolence  which  were  witnessed  at  the  bedsides  of  the  wounded 
eoldiei-8. 

On  Sunday,  tlie  17th  of  July,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  imperial 
carriage  entered  the  park  of  the  Palace  of  St.  Cloud.  Here  the  empress  and 
the  prince  imperial  awaited  the  return  of  the  husband  and  the  father.  The 
emperor  had  been  absent  but  sixty-seven  days.  In  that  time,  he  had  rescued 
a  kingdom  from  foreign  invasion,  had  conquered  Lombardy,  had  gained  two 
of  the  most  sangainary  battles  of  modem  days,  and  had  concluded  a  peace 
glorious  for  France  and  regenerating  Italy,  At  twelve  o'clock,  the  imperial 
femily  attended  mass  in  the  chapel  of  the  chateau.  At  one  o'clock,  t!te 
emperor  received  his  ministers.* 

Italy,  and  the  general  voice  of  Europe,  alike  recognized  that  Napoleon  was 
the  liberator  of  Italy;  and  not  only  applauded  him  for  what  he  had  done, 
but  also  for  stopping  when  he  did,  thus '  saving  Europe  from  a  general  wnr. 
But  there  were  not  wanting  a  few  so  ungenerous,  unjust,  and  unreasonable  as 
to  condemn  the  emperor  for  the  carnage  of  Solferino  and  Magenta,  which 
rescued  Sardinia  and  Lombardy ;  and  also  to  condemn  him  for  not  pressing 
on  for  the  rescue  of  Venetia,  to  the  still  greater  carnage  which  must  have 
ensued  beneath  the  walls  of  the  Quadrilateral,  and  which  would  have  caused 
all  Europe  to  run  red  with  blood. 

Two  days  after  the  emperor's  return,  on  Tuesday  the  19th,  he  addressed  tlie 
great  bodies  of  the  State  at  St  Cloud  His,  discourse,  brief  and  all-compre- 
hensive as  Mhual,  lontamed  the  following  sentiments  — 

"When  aftt-r  i  jrospeions  campaign  of  twa  months,  the  French  and 
Sardinian  irmy  arrived  beneath  the  walls  of  Verona,  the  struggle  had 
inevitably  changed  its  n'itnie  both  in  its  military  ind  political  aspects.  I 
was  fatally  olhged  to  attack  in  front  '*n  enemj  intrenched  behind  gi'eat 
fortresses,  protected  against  diversion  upon  his  flanks  by  the  neutrality  of  the 
territories  which  sarrounded  him :  and,  in  commencing  the  long  and  sterile 
war  of  sieges,  I  found  Europe  before  me  in  arms,  ready,  it  might  be,  to  dispute 
our  success ;  it  might  be,  to  aggravate  our  revei-ses. 

"Nevertheless,  the  difficulty  of  the  enteiiDrise  would  not  ha^e  shaken  my 
resolution  if  the  means  had  not  been  out  of  proportion  with  the  results  to 
be  expected.  It  would  have  been  necessary  to  resolve  boldly  to  break 
through  the  barriers  presented  by  neutral  territories,  and  then  to  accept  the 

self-love  of  Austria  is  respected ;  the  right  of  conquest  on  the  part  of  France  is  acfenowledged. 
It  is  ftom  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  not  from  Fi'cneis  Joseph,  that  Sardinia  will  receive  the 
i^gmndiiement  of  her  ten'itory.  The  ioiluenee  of  force  and  of  diplomatic  skill  ha™  provided 
for  her  career.  Peace  is  made  without  intervention.  The  sovereigns  of  IVanco  and  Austria 
owe  it  to  tliemselvos  alone." 

*  Napole'on  m,  en  Italic,  p,  164. 
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Straggle  upon  the  Rhine  as  well  as  opon  the  Adige.*  It  would  have  been 
necegsaiy  for  ns  to  avail  ourselves  everywhere,  openly,  of  the  resources  of 
revolution.  It  would  have  been  neee^ary  to  shed  still  more  of  that  precious 
blood  which  had  already  too  freely  flown.  In  a  word,  to  triumph,  it  would 
have  been  necessary  to  risk  that  which  it  is  not  permitted  for  a  sovereign  to 
put  at  hazard,  except  for  the  independence  of  his  country. 

"If  I  arrested  my  steps,  it  was  not  in  consequence  of  wearioess  or  exhaus- 
tion, Eor  from  an  abandonment  of  the  noble  cause  which  I  wished  to  serve,  but 
because,  in  my  heart,  something  spoke  louder  still,  —  the  interests  of  France. 

"  Can  yon,  then,  believe  that  it  did  not  cost  me  something  to  put  a  check 
upon  the  ardor  of  my  soldiers,  who,  flushed  with  victory,  asked  only  to  press 
forward  ? 

"  Can  you  believe  that  it  did  not  cost  me  somathing  to  strike  off"  openly, 
before  Europe,  from  my  programme,  the  territory  which  extends  from  the 
Mincio  to  the  Adriatic? 

"  Can  you  believe  that  it  did  not  cost  me  something  to  see  in  honest  heaits 
noble  illnaions  destroyed,  patriotic  hopes  dispelled  ? 

.  "In  order  to  serve  Italian  independence,  I  have  made  war  against  the  will 
of  Europe,  As  soon  aa  the  destinies  of  my  country  were  imperilled,  I  made 
peace. 

"  Can  it  now  be  said  that  our  efibrts  and  our  sacriflces  have  been  in  roere 
waste  ?  No  !  As  I  said  in  adieu  to  my  soldiers,  we  have  a  right  to  be  proud 
of  our  short  campaign.  In  four  combats  and  two  battles,  a  numerous  army, 
which  yields  not  to  any  oi^anization  in  bravery,  has  been  vanquished.  The 
King  of  Piedmont,  of  oM  called  the  '  Guai-dian  of  the  Alps,'  has  seen  his 
country  delivered  from  invasion,  and  the  frontiers  of  his  States  extended  from 
the  Tessino  to  the  Mincio.  The  idea  of  It"lian  nationality  is  admitted  by 
those  who  have  most  strenuously  contended  agamst  it  All  the  sovereigns 
of  the  Peninsula  comprehend,  at  length,  the  impenous  necessity  for  salutary 
reforms, 

"Thus,  after  having  given  a  new  proof  of  the  militiiy  power  of  France,  the 
peace  which  I  have  concluded  will  be  fimtful  in  happy  results  {the  future 
will  more  fully  reveal  them  every  day)  foi  the  hippiness  of  Italy,  the  influ- 
ence of  France,  the  i-epose  of  Europe."  t 

It  was  a  question  anxiously  discussed,  whether  it  were  better  that  tlie  liber- 
ated States  of  Italy  should  organize  themselves  into  a  confederation  of  inde- 
pendent States  somewhat  after  the  model  of  the  German  Confederation,  or 
whether  they  should  be  formed  into  a  consolidated  kingdom  like  that  of 
France.  While  the  emperor  was  willing  to  leave  the  decision  to  the  Italians 
themselves,  still  it  was  his  avowed  judgment  that  they  had  better  commence 

•  "  Mantua,  PeecMera,  and  Legnano  would  htivo  fallen  into  onr  hands  bs  tho  Eimjile  con- 
sequence of  a  third  battle  upon  the  Adige ;  but  Verona,  the  bulwark  of  Austrian  power,  ive 
could  not  perfectly  invest  wi^out  violating  the  teiTitory  of  the  Tyrol;  that  is  to  say,  without 
giving  to  Germany,  re-nnited  upon  the  Rhino,  the  right  to  declare,  '  I  am  attacked.^  To  invest 
Verona,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  said,  was  to  accept  the  straggle  upon  the  Ehina  ns  upon 
the  Adige."  —  Nnpoldm  III.  en  Italie,  p.  130. 

t  La  Politiqno  Impe'riale,  p.  304. 
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with  a  confederacy,  until  tliey  should  become  somewhat  accustomed  to  acting 
together,  and  until  local  jealousies  and  rivalries  (which  were  then  veiy  strong) 
Hhould  be  appeased.* 

Lamartine  very  earnestly  and  eloqnently  advocated  this  view.  It  is  [>roba- 
bly  now  the  general  sentiment  of  well-informed  and  thoughtful  men,  that  it 
»voald  have  been  better  for  Italy  if  the  plan  of  the  emperor  had  been  adopted. 
The  very  great  difficulty  of  the  Roman  Question  would  thus  have  been 
averted.  In  one  of  the  " Entretiens  de  Litterature,"  Lamartine  reviews  the 
political  Ufe  and  wiitings  of  the  celebrated  Count  de  Maistve,  —  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  the  Piedmontese  diplomatists,  —  with  whom  Lamartino  was 
intimately  acquainted.  He  shows,  by  quoting  from  De  Maistre'e  despatches, 
that  he,  also,  was  in  fevor  of  Italian  confederation,  rather  than  of  Italian  unity. 

Lord  Normanby,  in  treating  npon  this  subject,  eays, "  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  Emperor  ITapoIeon  and  M.  de  Lamartine  stood  upon  the  game  plat- 
form as  to  the  fnture  of  Italy.  They  both  were  of  opinion  that  confederation, 
not  unity,  was  essential  for  Italy.  When  two  eminent  men,  who  were  but  lit- 
tle accustomed  to  act  in  harmony,  were  of  the  same  opinion,  it  is  well  to  recall 
to  mind  that  these  two  men  understood  Italy  better  than  any  one  else  ;  aiid 
they  have  neither  flattered  nor  cajoled  her."  f 

The  emperor  proposed  at  Villafranca  a  confederation  of  independent  States, 
whose  central  capital  should  be  Rome,  and  over  whose  congi'esa  the  pope 
should  preside  as  president.  J  The  pope,  disgusted  and  enraged  by  the  ti-eat- 
ment  he  had  received  from  the  Revolutionary  party,  had  thoroughly  renounced 
his  liberal  opinions,  and  had  agdn  suiTendered  bis  mind  to  Austrian  domina- 
tion. He  was  now  opposing  all  reform,  and  was  casting  a  very  jealons  eye 
upon  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  who  was  so  effectually  aiding  in  the  emanci- 
pation of  Italy  from  both  civil  and  religious  despotism.  The  emperor  had 
rescued  the  pope  from  Revolutionary  outrage,  and  had  replace  dhim  upon  his 
throne.  He  was  not  a  little  disappointed  that  the  pope  should  manifest  such 
ingratitude,  and  that  he  should  ^ve  his  influence  to  the  support  of  the  despot- 
isms of  the  old  regimes. 

Soon  aiter  the  pea«e,  the  emperor  wrote  a  letter  to  the  pope,  urging  hitn  to 
grant  of  his  own  accord,  without  waiting  for  the  exigencies  of  revolt,  those 
reforms  which  Europe,  for  thirty  years,  had  been  so  imperiously  demanding. 

"  I  entreat  your  Hohness,"  wrote  the  emperor,  "  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  a 
devoted  son  of  the  Church,  but  who  comprehends  the  necessities  of  bis  epoch, 
and  who  perceives  that  bnital  force  is  not  sufficient  to  resolve  questions  and 
to  remove  difficulties.  I  see  in  the  decisions  of  your  Holiness  either  the  germ 
of  a  future  of  glory  and  of  tranquillity,  or  the  sure  continuance  of  a  state  of 
violence  and  calamity."  § 

It  was  the  emperor's  eai'uest  desire  to  reconcile  regenerated  Italy  with  the 

•  Several  years  before.  Lord  Brougham  had  expiessed  bis  opinion  agiunat  the  attempt  to  con- 
solidate Italy  into  one  nation.  In  a  very  ablo  parapMet  which  he  pablished  upon  tlia  affiiirs  of 
Aiistria  anil  Italy,  he  -wiitea,  "  Italy  has  never  been  one  country,  one  nation.  In  i-oality,  tlio 
nuily  of  its  different  States  has  never  continued  ibr  the  epaee  of  a  single  hour." 

1  I«  Cabinet  Anglais,  I'ltalie,  et  le  Congrfes,  par  Lord  Normanby,  p.  29. 

i  La  iFrance,  Borne,  et  I'ltalie,  par  A.  de  la  Gu^ronni^rc,  p.  30.  §  Idem,  ]>.  35. 
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pope.  But  the  priestly  court  of  Rome  had  no  comprehension  of  the  true  state 
of  affiirs.  It  opposed  all  reforms.  The  Anstrian  piinces  of  all  the  States  of 
Central  Italy  had  fled ;  and  the  populations  were  preparing  for  their  new  organi- 
zations, either  of  a  confederacy,  or  of  annexation  to  the  kingdom  of  Piedmont. 
Thus  the  Papal  States  would  be  left  by  themselves,  —  in  Italy,  but  not  of  Italy. 
The  emperor  deemed  it  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  temporal 
sovereignty  of  the  pope  shonld  be  maintained.  There  were  nearly  two  hun- 
dred millions  of  people  who  recogoized  him  as  their  spiritual  head.  He 
swayed  a  sceptre  of  moral  power  unequalled  by  that  of  any  other  monarch  in 
Europe.  It  was  not  consistent  with  the  interests  of  Europe  that  Victor  Eman- 
uel, or  Francis  Joseph,  or  any  other  sovereign,  should  be  permitted  to  annex 
the  papal  territory  to  his  dominions,  and  thus  compel  the  holy  father  to  be- 
come his  subject*  The  Roman  Question  became  the  most  difficult  and 
the  most  perplexing  which  had  yet  engrossed  the  mind  of  the  emperor.  He 
gave  to  it  his  moat  anxious  thoughts.  The  pope,  surrounded  by  none  but 
ecclesiastical  advisera,  and  very  much  under  their  control,  rejected  all  counsel 
which  weakened  in  the  slightest  degree  his  old  and  absolute  power.  Austria, 
Spain,  Naples,  Sardinia,  concurred  in  the  suggestions  of  the  empei-or;  but  the 
pope  would  not  yield. 

Still  there  was  a  very  strong  influence  excited  in  France  and  in  other  parts 
of  Europe  by  the  devotees  of  the  old  regime,  ecclesiastical  and  politic.tl,  which 
was  bitterly  opposed  to  the  liberal  policy  of  Napoleon,  and  which  sustained 
the  pope  in  his  stubborn  adhesion  to  absolutism.  Numerous  deputations  from 
France,  composed  of  members  of  the  party  of  the  ancten  rSgime,  visited  the 
pope  with  expressions  of  sympathy  and  woi'ds  of  encouragement,  declaring 
that  they  regarded  their  allegiance  to  the  holy  father  as  superior  to  that  which 
they  owed  their  own  government.  Thus  the  emperor  was  bitterly  a^aUed  by 
two  parties, — by  the  one,  for  his  attempt  to  maintain  the  independence  of  the 
pope;  by  the  other,  for  his  endeavor  to  induce  the  pope  to  accept  of  those 
reforms  which  were  demanded  by  the  spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Thus  matters  remained,  with  ever-increasing  agitation,  for  many  months. 
Sicily,  Naples,  and  the  duchies  had  driven  out  their  old  governments,  and 
established  independence.  The  question  of  a  federal  confederacy,  or  a  consoli- 
dated unity,  was  presented  to  the  decision  of  these  emancipated  States,  by 
popular  sovereignty.  Every  male  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  was  allowed 
to  vote.     The  result  was  very  decidedly  in  favor  of  Italian  unity.     In  Tus- 

•  "In  n  politieal  point  of  view,  it  is  newssnry  ihat  the  chief  of  two  hundred  millions  of  Catho- 
lics siioaM  not  bebng  to  any  person ;  that  he  should  not  be  snbordinale  to  any  power ;  and  that 
■  the  august  hand  which  governs  souls,  not  being  bound  by  any  dependence,  should  be  able  to  raise 
itself  above  all  human  passions.  If  the  pope  were  not  an  independent  sovereign,  he  imuld  be  a 
Frenchman,  an  Austrian,  a  Spaniard,  an  Italian  ;  and  the  title  of  his  nalionality  would  take  from 
him  his  cbarneter  of  universal  pontiff.  The  holy  see  would  be  notliing  but  the  support  of  a 
throne  at  Paris,  at  Vienna,  or  at  Madrid."  —  Le  Pope  ale  C'oagrh,  p.  7. 

"  The  spiritual  power  whose  seat  is  at  Rome  cannot  be  displaced  without  disturbing  the 
political  power,  not  only  in  the  Catholic  States,  but  iu  all  the  Christian  Slates.  It  is  important 
to  England,  to  Eussia,  and  to  Prussia,  as  to  France  and  Austria,  that  the  august  represen- 
tative of  Catholic  unity  should  neither  be  constrained,  humiliated,  nor  subordinated."  —  Ibid., 
p.  8. 
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cany,  the  vote  stood,  for  unity,  366,571;  for  a  eonfecleracy,  14,025.  In  Eo- 
magna, —  a  province  about  foily-five  iiiilea  in  length,  and  thirty  in  breadth, 
which,  had  broken  away  from  the  Papal  States,  —  the  vote  stood,  for  united 
Italy,  200,659 ;  for  the  confederation,  224.  The  result  was,  that  four-fifths  of 
the  population  voted  for  annexation  to  Piedmont  under  Victor  Emanuel. 
Thns  all  Italy  became  united  .as  one  kingdom,  excepting  Von eti a  iind  tlio 
Papal  States. 

These  Papal  States  were  thirteen  in  number,  small,  embracing  together 
abont  seventeen  thousand  square  miles,  and  containing  a  population  estimated, 
in  1853,  at  a  little  over  three  millions.  They  had  two  seapoits,  —  Civita 
Vecchia  on  the  MediteiTanean,  and  Aneona  on  the  Adriatic.  When  the 
result  of  the  vote  was  presented  to  Victor  Emanuel,  he  said,  — 

"I  accept  the  solemn  vote,  fftid  henceforth  wil!  be  proud  to  call  them  my 
people.  In  uniting  to  my  ancestral  provinces  not  only  the  States  of  Tuscany, 
Modena,  Parma,  but  also  Romagna,  which  has  already  separated  itself  from 
the  Papal  Government,  I  do  not  intend  to  feil  in  my  deep  devotednees  to  the 
head  of  the  Church." 

The  pi-ovinces  of  Savoy  and  Nice  formerly  belonged  to  France,  being  upon 
the  French  side  of  the  Alps.  The  inhabitants  spoke  the  French  language, 
and  were  Fi-ench  in  character.  By  the  treaties  of  1815,  these  provinces  were 
wrested  from  France.  The  question  was  submitted  to  them,  to  be  decided 
by  popular  suffrage,  whether  they  would  return  to  France,  ov  would  be 
incorporated  with  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  With  scarcely  a  dissenting  voice, 
they  voted  to  return  to. France," 

Italy,  thus  regenerated,  and  united  in  nearly  all  its  provinces,  was  restive. 
Rome,  the  Eternal  City,  seemed  the  natural  capital  of  the  Peninsula ;  but  to 
Italy  it  was  now  in  a  foreign  land.  Venetia  was  in  a  state  of  ever-increasing 
excitement.  The  Venetians  were  of  one  mind  in  their  desire  to  be  i-e-united 
to  their  countrymen,  whose  language  they  spoke,  and  with  whom  they  were 
assimilated  in  religions  and  social  sympathies.  Veiy  many  began  to  blame 
Kapoleon  for  the  peace  of  Villafranca,  by  which  Venetia  was  left  in  the 
hands  of  Austria,  Many  of  the  Italians,  thoughtlessly  or  ungratefully,  forgot 
all  that  the  emperor  had  done  for  them,  while  denouncing  him  that  he  had 
not  made  Italy  "  free  to  the  Adriatic."  They  were  beginning  to  gather'their 
armies  to  wrest  Venetia  from  Austria.  The  emperor  had  sincerely  desh-ed  to 
accomplish  this.  H'e  had  relinquished  the  attempt  only  that  ho  might  save 
liumanity  from  the  woes  of  a  general  European  war.  His  sympathies  were 
with  Venetia  and  Italy;  but  he  was  disposed  punctiiionsly  to  respect  his 
treaty  obligations  with  Francis  Joseph,  and  to  lend  neither  moral  nor  mate- 
rial support  to  the  encouragement  of  insurrection  in  Venetia.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the   emperor  wrote   a  letter  to  Victor  Emanuel,  King    of 

*  "  When,  on  tJie  lOth  of  December,  national  confidence  replaced  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
heir  of  the  empire,  the  clergy  united  in  this  popnior  manifestation.  It  was  under  the  banner  of 
their  churches  that  the  rural  populations  marched  to  the  ballot-bos.  Entire  France  then  pre- 
sented the  Epectiicle  of  which  we  have  recently  received  a  testimony,  when,  from  the  summits  of 
the  Al^  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  Nice  and  S»voy  hnve  shouted  acclaim  to  their 
new  country."  —  La  France,  Borne,  et  rilalie,  par  A.  de  la  Gu^aniere. 
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emaBoipated  Italy.    It  was  dated  Psdaco  of  St.  Cloud,  Oct.  20,  185&,  and 
expressed  the  following  views  :  —  • 

"  In  my  opinion,  the  following  are  the  essential  conditions  of  Italian  regen- 
eration :  — 

"Italy  should  be  composed  of  several  independent  States  united  by  a 
federal  tie.* 

"Each  of  these  States  should  adopt  a  system  of  particular  representation 
and  of  salutai-y  reforms. 

"The  confederation  should  then  consecrate  the  principle  of  Italian  nation- 
ality. It  should  have  but  one  flag,  one  system  of  custom-houses,  and  one 
currency. 

«  The  central  director  should  be  at  Rome.  It  should  be  formed  by  repre- 
sentatives appointed  by  the  sovereigns,  from  a  list  proposed  by  the  Chambers, 
in  order  that,  in  that  kind  of  diet,  the  inflnence  of  reigning  families  suspected 
of  partiality  for  Austria  might  be  balanced  by  the  element  proceeding  from 
election. 

"In  awarding  to  the  holy  father  the  honorary  presidency  of  the  confedera- 
tion, the  religious  sentiment  of  Catholic  Europe  is  satisfied;  the  moral  inflit- 
ence  of  the  pope  in  all  Italy  is  increased,  and  that  will  enable  him  to  mate 
concessions  conformed  to  the  legitimate  desires  of  the  populations. 

"Now,  this  plan,  which  I  had  formed*  at  the  conclusion  of  peace,  can  still 
be  realized,  if  your  Majesty  exerts  his  influence  in  its  favor.  Moreover, 
important  Steps  have  already  been  taken  in  that  direction. 

"The  cession  of  Lonibardy  with  a  limited  debt  is  a  fact  accomplished. 

"Austria  has  renounced  her  right  of  garrison  at  Placentia,  Fen'ara,  and 
Commacohio. 

"  The  right  of  the  sovereigns  has  been  reserved,  it  is  true ;  but  th^  inde- 
pendence of  Central  Italy  has  been  equally  guaranteed,  since  all  idea  of 
foreign  intervention  has  been  formally  renounced, 

"  In  fine,  Venetia  is  about  to  become  a  province  purely  Italian. 

"  The  true  interest  of  your  Majesty,  as  that  of  the  Peninsula,  is  to  second 
me  in  the  development  of  this  plan,  that  there  may  be  obtained  from  it  the 
best  consequences :  for  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  I  am  bound  by 
treaty;  and  I  cannot, in  the  congress  whiqji  is  about  to  be  opened,  depart 
from  ray  engagements,  The  coui-se  France  must  pursue  is  marked  out  in 
advance. 

»  "  The  emperor's  prc^ramme  was  made  puWic.  Not  having  been  able  to  obtain  tlie  pro- 
tectorate of  Europe  for  Italy,  lie  proposed  a  federation  of  all  the  independent  States,  of  which 
Home  should  be  the  centre,  and  the  pope  the  chief.  We,  who  have  had  the  honor  to  exhibit  this 
programme,  know  better  than  any  one  else  with  what  sareaama  and  abuse  it  was  received  bj 
that  party  whose  influence  directed  the  Vatican.  At  Rome  and  at  Paris,  there  waa  a  rivalry  of 
violence.  The  Italian  Question  was  denied ;  the  inviolability  of  Austrian  right  was  affirmed ; 
and,  in  the  name  of  the  pope,  every  thing  was  repelled  which  could  associate  him  with  the  regen- 
eration of  the  nadonality  whose  cause  his  illustrious  predecessors  had  associated  with  the  gran- 
deur of  the  Church.  Subsequently,  eyes  were  opened ;  and  the  idea  of  Italian  federation,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  pope,  commanded  the  support  of  those  who  had  repelled  it  with  the  most 
energy  and  the  least  reflection."  —  lo  France,  Home,  et  I'ltdie,  par  A.  de  la  Qa&oaniiee,  p.  31. 
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"  Let  us  demand  that  Parma  and  Plaisance  should  be  united  with  Pied- 
mont ;  for  that  territory  is  strategical! y  indispensable  to  her. 

"  Let  us  demand  that  the  duchies  of  Parma  should  be  called  to  Modcna. 

"That  Tuscany,  perhaps  somewhat  enlarged,  should  bo  restored  to  the 
Grand  Duke  Fei-dinand. 

"  That  a  system  of  wise  liberty  should  be  adopted  in  all  the  States  of  Italy. 

"  That  Austria  should  separate  herself  frankly  from  an  incessant  cause  of 
embarrassment  for  the  fiiture  ;  and  that  she  should  consent  to  complete  the 
nationality  of  Venetia,  not  only  in  creating  a  representation  and  a  separate 
administration,  but  also  an  Italian  army. 

"  Let  us  demand  that  the  fortresses  of  Mantua  and  Peschiera  should  be 
recognized  as  federal  fortresses. 

"  In  fine,  let  a  confederation,  b^od  upon  the  real  wants  as  well  as  the 
traditions  of  the  Peninsula,  and  upon  the  exclusion  of  all  foreign  influence, 
assure  the  completion  of  Italian  independence. 

"I  shall  neglect  nothing  to  secure  this  great  result.  Your  Majesty  may  be 
assured  of  that.  My  sentiments  will  not  vary  ;  and,  so  long  as  the  interests 
of  France  are  not  opposed,  I  shall  be  always  happy  to  serve  the  cause  for 
which  we  have  fought  together.  "  Napoleon." 

The  Italian  Question  still  continned  to  agitate  all  the  cabinets  of  Europe. 
It  was  full  of  complications.  The  religious  bearings  of  the  question  wore 
immense,  touching  the  sympathies  of  two  hundred  millions  of  Catholics ;  and 
those  interests  could  not  be  ignored.  Austria,  proud,  yet  humiliated,  was 
very  sensitive. 

The  great  object  of  the  emperor  was  to  secure  as  much  liberty  for  Italy  as 
would  be  consistent  with  intenial  order,  and  which  would  not  shock  tlie  sen- 
wbilities  of  Catholic  Europe,  nor  rouse  the  alai'med  dynasties  to  an  ai-med 
Coalition.  As  to  the  religious  question,  the  emperor,  like  his  uncle.  Na- 
poleon It  was  a  sincere  believer  in  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity.  He 
regarded  Christianity  as  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  nations  and  to  the  well- 
being  of  humanity ;  and,  while  recognizing  fully  freedom  of  conscience  in 
worship,  he  still  accepted  Catholicism  as  the  foi-m  of  Christianity  espoused 
by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  French  people,  and  thus  calhng  for  the 
fostering  care  of  the  government^  A  congress  of  the  great  powers  was  about 
to  be  convened  to  deliberate  upon  these  momentous  questions.  In  that  con- 
gress, Napoleon  III.  would  be  the  only  monarch,  if  we  except  Victor  Emanuel, 
who  was  in  sympathy  with  the  principles  of  popular  liberty  which  the  French 
Revolution  evoked. 

The  pope,  irritated  by  democratic  outrage  and  by  the  loss  of  Romagna, 
was  growing  cold  towards  his  benefactor,  and,  yielding  to  the  counsels  of  his 
ecclesiastics,  was  daily  manifesting  more  sympathy  with  Austria  and  with  the 
principles  of  Austrian  absolutism.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  emperor 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  pope,  which  was  dated  Palace  of  the  Tuileries,  Dec.  31, 
1859,  and  contained  the  following  views :  — 

"Vekt  Holy  Fatheb,  —  One  of  my  most  anxious  cares,  during  as  since 
the  war,  has  been  the  situation  of  the  States  of  the  Church ;  and,  surely. 
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among  the  powerftil  reasons  which  indliced  me  so  promptly  to  conclude  a 
peace  must  be  included  the  fear  of  seeing  revolution  assume  continually 
greater  propoi-tiona.  Facts  have  an  inexorable  logic;  and  notwithstanding 
my  devotion  to  the  holy  see,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  my  troops  at 
Rome,  I  could  not  escape  a  certain  responsibility  for  the  results  of  national 
movements  provoked  in  Italy  by  the  struggle  against  Austria. 

"  Peace  once  concluded,  I  hastened  to  write  to  your  Majesty,  to  submit  to 
him  the  ideas  most  suitable,  in  my  judgment,  to  secure  the  pacification  <jf 
Romagna ;  and  I  still  think,  that  if,  at  that  time,  your  Majesty  had  assented  to 
an  admmisti-ative  separation  of  these  provinces,  and  to  the  appointment  of  a 
lay  governor,  they  would  have  remained  under  his  authority.  Unfortunately, 
that  has  not  taken  place;  and  I  find  myself  powerless  to  arrest  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  regime.*    . 

"Now  the  congress  is  about  to  be  assembled.  The  powers  cannot  dis- 
regard the  incontestable  rights  of  the  holy  see  upon  the  legations.  Never- 
theless, it  is  probable  that  tbey  will  be  of  the  opinion  not  to  have  recourse  to 
violence  to  compel  their  submission;  for,  if  this  submission  were  attained  by 
tlie  aid  of  foreign  forces,  it  would  stilt  be  necessary  to  hold  military  posses- 
sion of  the  legations  for  a  long  time,  Tliis  occupation  would  keep  alive  the 
hostility  and  the  hatred  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Italian  people,  as  also  the 
jealousy  of  the  great  powers:  it  would  thus  perpetuate  a  state  of  irritation, 
uneasiness,  and  dread. 

"Whit,  then,  remains  to  be  drne?  for  this  uncertainty  cannot  list  for 

Vttci  1  ciiehil  examination  of  the  difii  ulties  and  the  dangeis  which 
drfterent  combinations  present  I  siy  with  sit  (.ere  legiet,  however  ^  iinM 
the  solution  mij  be  thit  it  seems  to  me  to  be  moat  confcrmel  to  the 
interebts  of  the  holy  fither  that  he  sh  ull  make  the  aaci  flee  of  the  revolted 
piovmces  If  tiie  holy  father,  fot  the  tale  of  the  repo'^e  of  Europe  shoull 
lenounce  theie  proiinces,  which  for  fifty  jears  hi\e  cieated  s>  much  embar 
raasment  m  his  government,  and  should  he  m  exchange  lemand  (.f  the 
powers  a  guirantj  for  the  postesai  n  of  the  le  t,  I  lo  not  loubt  ot  the 
immediate  return  cf  older  Then  the  hdy  father  wdl  secue  to  giiteful 
Itily  peace  toi  a  Icng  acne's  ot  ■\  eii-s,  m  1  to  the  holy  bee  tl  e  tnnqud  pos 
sesaion  of  the  btitea  ot  tl      Chuich 

'  "iour  Hchness,  I  lo\e  to  think  wiil  not  misundeistand  the  sentiments 
which  inim  ate  me  You  wdl  comprehend  the  drfficultj  cf  my  situition  loa 
will  interpret  with  benevolence  the  frankness  of  my  language,  in  recalling  to 
mind  all  that  I  have  done  for  the  Catholic  reli^on  and  for  its  august  chief 

*  "  Bomogna,  uncter  the  empire  of  Napoleon  I.,  had  been  a  putt  of  the  tingdom  of  Italy. 
The  nllies,  by  the  tteaties  of  1815,  transferred  the  province  \a  the  pope.  The  people,  however, 
were  eo  [■estive,  that  they  were  only  kept  in  aubjeetion  by  the  occupation  of  tlie  territory  by 
Austrian  troops.  When  the  French  flag  was  seen  descending  the  Alps,  hastening  to  the  relief 
of  Sardinia,  or  Piedmont  as  it  is  also  called,  the  Austrian  troops  were  wilhdravra  to  march 
Against  the  Franco-Sardinian  army.  The  pope's  legate  did  not  dare  l*>  remain  without  their 
support.  The  Pontifical  Government  was  immediately  overtbrown,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Koniagna  joined  Sardinia."  —  LePape  e!  U  Congris,  Paris,  1859. 
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"In  thanking  yonr  Holiness  for  tlie  apostolicid  benetlLctJon  which  you  have 
sont  io  the  empress,  to  the  prince  imperial,  and  to  me,  I  renew  to  yon  the 
profound  veneration 

"  Of  the  devoted  son  of  yonr  Holiness, 

"  Napoleon." 

The  pope  was  inflexible,  and  wonld  not  listen  to  any  terms  of  conciliation. 
The  emperor,  still  persevering  in  his  endeavor  to  settle  this  most  pei-plexing 
of  questions,  presented  another  combination,  having  first  obtained  its  ap- 
proval by  aU  the  Catholic  courts.  This  plan  was  briefly  the  organization  of 
an  army  corps,  without  any  intervention  either  by  France  or  Austria,  which 
should  maintain  order  in  Eome ;  a  revenue  to  support  the  expenses  of  tlie 
pontifical  court  presented  by  the  Catholic  powera ;  and  the  promulgation, 
throughout  the  States  of  the  Church,  of  those  reforms  to  which  the  holy 
father  had  already  given  his  approbation.  The  i-esponse  of  the  pontifical 
court  was  prompt  and  decisive,  and  was  commanicated  by  Cardinal  Anto- 
nelli  in  the  following  terms :  — 

"Tho  holy  see  will  not  adhere  to  any  protocol  which  does  not  guarantee 
the  restoration  of  Romagna;  it  persists  in  postponing,  until  that  restoration, 
the  introduction  of  the  reforms  assented  to  by  the  holy  father;  it  is  its  inflexi- 
ble determination  never  to  accept  any  guaranty  for  the  States  wjiich  remain 
under  its  dominion,  because,  in  its  eyes,  that  would  recognize  a  difference 
between  these  States  and  those  whidi  have  been  wrested  from  her."  * 

The  plan  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  for  the  pacification  of  Italy  was  from 
the  commencement  clearly  conceived,  and  earnestly  urged  upon  the  cabinets 
of  Europe.  There  was  irreconcilable  hostility  between  Italy  and  Austria.  It 
was,  therefore,  necessai-y  to  seek  for  the  elements  of  pacification  outside  of 
these  two  powera.  Hence  France  invited  the  Congress  of  Paris  in  1856. 
Supporting  itself  upon  the  authority  of  a  great  example  of  the  intervention 
of  the  powera  to  regulate  questions  which  menaced  the  ^eace  of  Europe, 
France  demanded,  upon  terms  which  all  the  other  powei«  of  Europe  pro- 
nounced to  be  just  and  reasonable,  reconciliation  between  Austria,  and  the 
humiliated,  restless,  and  struggling  States  of  Italy.  Few  now,  in  the  light 
of  subsequent  events,  will  question  the  wisdom  of  the  plan  of  confederation 

*  "Thus  the  court  of  Eome  liad  refused  overj  thing.  It  had  pushed  aside  the  vicariate 
over  Romagna,  aa  an  injury  to  its  soTareignty,  which  soTureignty  no  longer  existed  in  that 
province.  It  had  d«clineil  the  collective  guaranty  of  the  Catholic  powers  for  the  integiity  of 
the  territory  which  remained  to  it  afrer  the  war.  It  liad  rejected,  almost  as  a  hamiliation,  tho 
oBer  of  a  pions  tribute  coufscred  by  all  the  princes  who  recognized  the  sovereignty  of  the  holy 
father.    It  had  repelled  the  proposition  of  a  guard  furnished  by  all  tJie  nations  faithful  to  the 

"  There  is  in  resignation  a  sort  of  austere  virtue  which  ennobles  misfortune,  and  commands 
respect;  but  resignation  did  not  enter  into  the  heert  of  the  counsellors  of  Pius  IX.  At  the 
raomeot  in  which  he  protested  against  the  idea  of  a  revenue  offered  by  the  Catholic  sovereigns, 
the  Pontifical  Government  solicited  individual  contributions,  and  organized  everywhere  the 
collection  of  tho  pence  of  St.  Peter.  At  the  moment  when  the  pope  declined  soldiers  to  be 
placed  at  his  disposal  by  the  devotion  of  the  princes,  he  enrolled  partisans."  —  la  France,  Rome, 
e(  I'llaiw,  par  A  de  Ga^immiere,  p.  46. 
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which  the  tmperor  jiroposecl.  Had  it  been  adopted,  the  Italian  war,  with  all 
its  blood  and  misery,  would  have  been  avoided.  In  all  probability,  it  would 
have  averted  the  conflict  between  PrnBsia  and  Austria;  for  Prussia  woald 
scarcely  have  ventured  to  attack  her  formidable  rival,  had  she  not  reliod  upon 
Italian  co-operation ;  and  Europe  would  now  be  rescued  from  those  compli- 
cations of  the  Italian  Question  which  so  seriously  menace  its  repose. 

The  emperor  asked,  in  the  nflrae  of  the  peace  of  Europe,  that  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  should  renounce,  not  his  rights  of  sovereignty  in  Italy,  but  the 
control,  permanent  and  general,  which  he  exercised  over  the  whole  of  the 
Peninsula  by  virtue  of  his  treaties  with  the  princes  of  the  several  States. 
Napoleon  wished  that  these  princes,  endowed  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  in 
1815,  with  a  nominal  independence,  should  cease  to  be  the  feudatories  or  the 
lieutenants  of  Austria,  that  their  governments  might  become  truly  national 
and  independent.*  Thus  to  the  domination  of  Austria,  which  had  now 
become  impossible,  there  would  succeed  the  supremacy  of  Europe,  which 
would  guarantee  to  Italy  its  enfi'anchisement.  These  States  thus  becoming 
independent,  being  united  in  a  confederation,  would  render  Italy  a  power  in 
the  world,  would  accustom  the  Italians  to  act  in  haraiony,  and  would  pave 
the  way  for  a  more  consolidated  union  iu  the  future.f 

But  the  pope  and  his  ecclesiastical  advisers  deliberately  preferred  the 
domination  of  Austiia  to  the  reforms  proposed  by  France.  The  despatches 
which  passed  between  the  different  governments  at  this  time,  and  the  innu- 
merable pamphlets  which  were  published,  indicate  the  intense  sensitiveness, 
not  only  of  the  governments,  but  of  the  public  mind.  No  one  but  Napoleon 
had  any  definite  plan  to  propose.  All  the  rest  seemed  to  content  themselves 
with  objections,  and,  bewildered  by  the  apparently  inexplicable  comphcations 
of  the  subject,  left  the  all-engrossing  qnestiou  to  be  shaped  by  the  hazard  of 
circumstances,  or  to  be  settled,  aa  Garibaldi  expressed  it,  "  by  iron  and  by 
hlood." 

•  "  The  domination  of  Austria  over  Italy  was  not  limited  hy  the  territorial  possession  of 
Lombardj  and  of  Venetia ;  but  it  extended  even  to  ilie  moral  dependence  of  Hie  kingdom  of 
Naples,  of  the  grand  doehy  of  Tuscanj,  of  the  dnehy  of  Modena,  of  the  cfuchies  of  Fanna 
and  Plaiaanee.    A  secret  article  of  the  treaty,  signed  Jnly,  1BI5,  stipulates  that  — 

" '  His  Majesty  the  King  of  tlie  Two  Sicilies  will  not  admit  any  changes  which  ai-e  not  in 
liarmony  with  monarchical  institutions,  and  with  the  priiidples  adopted  by  his  imperial  Majesty 
and  King  for  the  interior  government  of  his  Italian  provinces.' 

"  Also  a  treaty  of  alliance,  offfensive  and  defensive,  was  concluded  between  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  and  tbo  Grand  Duke  o^  Tuscany.  There  was  also  a  treaty  of  alliance,  signed  the  a4th 
of  December,  1847,  with  the  Dnke  of  Modena,  conceding  to  the  Emperor  of  Auslcia  the  right 
to  march  the  imperial  troops  inl«  the  territory  of  Modena,  and  to  garrison  its  fortresses,  when-, 
ever  this  should  be  demanded  by  the  interests  of  (he  common  defence  ^id  militaiy  precautions." 
—  La  GiioTe,  par  Eiiiile  de  Girardm,  p.  23. 

t  La  France,  Rome,  et  I'ltalie,  par  A.  de  la  Gueronniti-c,  p.  29. 
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AHD    DIPLOMACY. 

Address  to  ihe  Legislative  Corps. — Deputation  from  Savoy.  —  Expedition  to  Syria.  — Joamey 
foAIgJera.  —  Opening  of  the  Logislative  Corps.  —  Inauguration  of  the  "Boulevard  Male- 
ehcrbcs."  —  Letter  on  the  Affairs  of  Italy.  —  Inauguration  of  Ihe  "Boulevard  Prince  Eu 
gene."  —  Address  to  the  Legislative  Corps.  —  Discourse  upon  the  World's  E^ioaition  at 
London.  —  Letter  upon  Algeria. 

UN  the  emperor's  address  to  the  Legislative  Corps  on  the  Ist  uf 
March,  1860,  after  alluding  to  the  friendly  relations  then  exist- 
iag  between  France  and  all  the  European  governments,  and  the 
consequent  great  reduction  of  the  array,  he  submitted  a  series 
of  measures  to  facilitate  production,  to  promote  cheapness  of 
living,  to  secure  the  welfare  of  those  who  labor,  and  to  multiply 
commercial  relationa  Among  these  measttres  were  the  suppression  of  pro- 
hibitory taiiffi,  which  excluded  from  French  markets  many  productions  of 
foreign  lands ;  the  formation  of  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  England  essentially 
upon  the  principle  of  iree  trade ;  and  the  improvement  of  all  the  means  of 
internal  communication  and  transportation.  In  conclusion,  the  emperor 
said,  —  :• 

"  In  submitting  to  you  a  faithful  picture  of  our  political  and  commercial 
situation,  I  have  wished  to  inspire  you  with  fall  confidence  in  the  future. 
The  protection  of  Providence  will  not  be  wanting  for  a  pacific  enterprise 
which  has  for  its  end  the  prosperity  of  the  greatest  number.  Let  us  continue, 
then,  firmly  in  our  course  of  progress,  without  allowing  ourselves  to  be 
arrested,  either  by  the  murmurs  of  selfishness,  or  by  the  damora  of  party,  or 
by  unjust  suspicions. 

"France  menaces  no  one.  She  desires  to  develop  in  peace,  in  the  fulness 
of  her  independence,  the  immense  resources  which  Heaven  has  conferred 
upon  her.  And  she  cannot  indulge  in  jealous  irritabUity ;  since,  in  the  state 
of  civilization  at  which  we  have  arrived,  there  is  daily  manifested  more 
dearly  this  truth,  which  consoles  and  assures  humanity, —  that,  the  more  rich 
and  prosperous  any  country  becomes,  the  more  it  contributes  to  the  riches  and 
prosperity  of  other  nations.^' 

On  the  21st  of  March,  1860,  a  deputation  from  Savoy  had  an  interview 
with  the  emperor  in  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries.  Napoleon  thus  adflressed 
them:  "I  thank  you  for  the  sentiments  which  you  have  expressed  to  me, 
and  I  receive  you  with  pleasure.    The  King  of  Sardinia  having  acceded  to 
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the  principle  of  tbc  union  of  Savoy  and  of  the  county  of  Nice  to  France,  I 
can,  without  fmling  in  any  international  duty,  testify  to  you  my  sympathy, 
and  accept  the  expression  of  your  wishes.  Tbe  circumstances  under  which 
this  rectification  of  onr  frontiers  has  been  efFected  are  so  unusual,  that,  in 
responding  to  legitimate  interests,  no  principle  is  wounded,  and  consequently 
no  dangerous  precedent  is  established. 

"Indeed,  it  is  neither  by  conquest  nor  by  insurrection  that  Savoy  and  Nice 
will  be  re-united  to  France,  but  by  the  free  consent  of  the  legitimate  sover- 
eign, Buppoited  by  popular  adhesion.  Thus  all  that  there  is  in  Europe  which 
does  not  chng  to  the  antagonistic  spirit  of  another  epoch  regards  as  natural 
and  equitable  this  annexation  of  territory.  The  response  made  to  the  com- 
munications addressed  by  my  government  to  the  powers  represented  in  the 
Congi-ees  of  Vienna  authorizes  a  reasonable  hopo  that  the  subject  will  receive 
from  them  a  fevorable  examination." 

During  the  summer  of  1860,  there  were  in  Turkey  terrible  insurrections 
/of  the  Moliammedan  population  agdnsfc  tbe  Christians,  and  large  numbers  of 
the  Christian  population  were  brutally  massacred.  As  the  sultan  avowed  his 
inability  to  protect  these  his  Chiistian  subjects,  Napoleon  promptly  s^nt  an 
army  for  their  defence.  He  thus  addressed  the  troops  in  tlio  camp  at  Cha- 
lons on  the  eve  of  their  departure,  the  7th  of  August,  1860  :  — 

"Soldiers,  —  You  are  about  to  leave  for  Syria;  and  France  implores 
blessings  upon  an  expedition  which  has  but  one  object, — that  of  causing  the 
triumph  of  the  rights  of  justice  and  humanity.  You  do  not  go  to  malte  war 
npon  any  power  whatever ;  but  you  go  to  aid  the  sultan  to  force  back  to  obedi- 
ence subjects  blinded  by  the  fanaticism  of  another  age.  Upon  this  distant  land, 
rich  in  grand  memories,  you  will  do  your  duty ;  and  you  will  show  yourselves 
the  worthy  chUdren  of  those  heroes  who  have  borne  gloriously  in  that  coun- 
try the  banner  of  Christ.  You  do  not  go  in  large  numbera ;  but  your 
courage  and  your  prestige  will  make  up  for  that ;  for  everywliei'e,  to-day, 
where  the  flag  of  France  is  seen  to  j>ass,  the  nations  know  that  a  grand  cause 
precedes  it,  and  a  grand  people  follow  it." 

In  the  month  of  September,  the  emperor  visited  Algiers.  As  he  passed 
through  Marseilles,  accompanied  to  that  spot  by  the  empress,  they  both  were 
greeted  with  a  veiy  enthusiastic  reception.  In  the  emperor's  response,  he 
said,  — 

"  Tlie  demonstrations,  so  unanimous,  of  attachment  which  we  have  received 
since  the  commencement  of  our  journey,  profoundly  move  me ;  but  they  do 
not  elate  me:  for  my  only  merit  has  been  entire  faith. in  divine  protection, 
and  in  the  patriotism  and  good  sense  of  the  French  people." 

On  the  17th,  the  emperor  landed  at  Alters.  At  a  banquet  there  offered 
him,  he  presented  the  following  views;  — 

"My  firat  thought,  in  placing  my  foot  upon  the  soil  of  Africa,  turned  to  the 
army,  wliose  courage  and  peraeveimice  have  accomplished  the  conquest  of 
this  vast  teiTitory.    But  the  God  of  armies  does  not  send  to  a  people  the 
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scourge  of  war,  except  as  chastisement  or  as  redemption.  In  our  hands,  con- 
quest can  only  be  redemption ;  and  our  fii-st  duty  is  to  occupy  ourselTcs  with 
the  welfare  of  thi'ee  millions  of  Arabs  whom  tJie  fate  of  arma  has  caused  to 
pass  under  our  domiuation. 

"  Providence  calls  upon  us  to  diffuse  over  this  temtory  the  benefits  of 
civilization.  But  what  is  this  civilization  ?  It  is  to  account  welfare  (bien-etre) 
for  something,  the  life  of  man  for  much,  and  moral  iniprovemeat  as  the  most 
impoitant  of  all.  Thus  to  elevate  the  Arabs  to  the  dignity  of  free  men ;  to 
diffuse  instruction  among  them  while  respecting  their  religion  ;  to  ameliorate 
their  condition  by  causing  the  earth  to  produce  those  treasures  which  Provi- 
dence has  buried  there,  and  which  a  bad  government  iias  left  sterile,  —  such 
is  our  mission ;  we  shall  not  fiul  in  it." 

Thus  closed  the  year  1860.  France  was  prospered  at  home,  and  respected 
abroad.  Under  the  imperial  regime,  all  arts  and  industries  were  flourishing. 
It  may  be  safely  said  that  there  could  not  be  found,  in  the  Old  World  or  in  the 
Ifew,  3  nation  more  unanimously  satisfied  witli  its  government,  more  con- 
tented, tranquil,  and  happy.  There  was  still,  of  course,  opposition.  There 
wei'e  Bonrbonists,  Orleanists,  Socialists,  and  extreme  Republicans,  who  would 
gladly,  each  in  its  own  interests,  overthrow  the  government ;  but  the  masses 
of  the  people,  in  overwhelming  majority,  were  the  devoted  advocates  of  the 
republican  empire.  I  aay,  republican  empu-e ;  for  it  was  an  empire  to  pro- 
mote the  rights  of  the  people,  and' not  to  sustain  the  exclusive  privileges  of 
any  class.* 

In  the  emperor's  address  at  the  opening  of  the  Legislative  Corps  on  the  4th 
of  February,  1861,  he  said,  — 

"As  to  the  exterior,  I  strive  to  prove  in  my  relations  with  foreign  powers 
that  France  sincerely  desires  peace ;  that,  without  renouncing  legitimate  influ- 
ence, she  does  not  pretend  to  interfere  at  all  where  her  interests  are  not  at 
Stake;  in  fine,  tliat,  if  she  have  sympathies  for  every  thing  which  is  noble  and 
gi^and,  she  does  not  hesitate  to  condemn  eveiy  thing  which  violates  the  rights 
of  nations  and  justice.     • 

"  Events  difficult  to  have  foreseen  have  complicated  in  Italy  a  situation 
aheady  so  embarrassing.  My  government,  in  hai-mony  with  its  allies,  has 
thought  that  the  best  means  of  allaying  the  gi-eateat  dangera  was  to  have 
recoui-se  to  the  principle  of  non-intervention,  which  leaves  each  country 
master  of  its  destinies,  localizes  questions,  and  prevents  them  fi'om  degener- 
ating into  European  conflicts. 

"  Surely  I  am  not  ignorant  that  this  system  has  the  inconvenience  of , 
appearing  to  authorize  many  grievoirs  excesses  ;  and  extreme  opinions  pi-efei', 
some  that  Prance  should  take  part  in  nil  revolutions,  others  that*  she  should 
place  herself  at  the  head  of  a  general  re-action. 

"  I  shall  not  allow  myself  to  be  turned  from  my  path  by  any  of  these  oppos- 
ing influences.     It  is  sufficient  for  the  gi-andeur  of  the  countiy  to  maintain 

•  "That  every  utterance  of  the  pnhlic  suffrage  in  Fmnc©  has  hitherto  iiivHriablyled  to  a  full, 
emphotie,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  spontaneous  confirmation  of  the  vote  by  which  the  supremo 
power  in  the  first  instance  cnme  into  llie  hnnils  of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  it  seenia  impossible 
to  ileny."  —  Lonih)i  Times,  Atig,  13,  1367. 
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her  right  where  it  is  incontestable,  to  defend  her  honor  where  it  is  attacked, 
to  lend  her  support  where  it  is  implored  in  favor  of  a  just  cause. 

"  It  is  my  firm  resolution  not  to  enter  into  any  conflict  in  which  the  cause 
of  France  shall  not  be  based  upon  right  and  justice.  What,  then,  have  we 
to  fear?  Can  a  nation  united  and  compact,  numbering  forty  million  souls, 
feai-  either  that  it  may  be  dn^ged  into  conflicts  the  object  of  which  it  does 
not  approve,  or  that  it  can  be  provoked  by  any  menace  whatever  ?  Let  us 
contemplate  the  future  with  calmness;  and  in  the  full  consciousness  of  oar 
strength,  as  of  our  loyal  intentions,  let  ua  devote  ourselves,  without  exagger- 
ated anxieties,  to  the  development  of  those  germs  of  prosperity  which  Provi- 
dence has  placed  in  our  hands." 

On  the  13th  of  August,  1861,  the  new  "Boulevard  Malesherbcs"  was 
inaugurated.  The  emperor  made  the  following  remarks  in  his  speech  upon 
the  occasion:  — 

"  The  embellishments  of  the  cajiital,  when  finished,  excite  general  admiration ; 
but,  during  their  execution,  they  often  provoke  criticisms  and  cumplaiuts.  It 
ia  impossible,  in  such  enterprises,  not  ti'ansiently  to  injure  some  interests. 
It  is,  nevertheless,  the  duty  of  the  administration  to  prosecute  them  without 
turning  aside  from  the  end  to  be  attdned.  You  know  what  that  end  is,  —  to 
give  activity  to  labor,  new  life  to  the  manufactures  and  commerce  of  Paiis, 
in  separating  them  from  the  obstacles  which  impede  their  progress;  to  pro- 
tect the  classes  who  are  least  favored ;  to  oppose  the  rise  in  the  price  of 
provisions. 

"  To  attain  the  first  of  these  results,  government  has  taken  an  important 
step ;  and  you  will  leai-n  with  pleasure,  that,  since  the  treaty  of  commerce  with 
England,  the  expoi-tation  of  articles  fi-om  Paris  has  already  almost  doubled. 
As  to  the  administration  of  city  afiairs,  in  removing  the  wall  for  collecting 
city  dues  to  the  foi-tifi cations,  in  connecting  by  large  avenues  the  extremities 
with  the  centre,  the  tendency  is  to  equalize  in  this  vaut  enclosui'e  the  price 
of  every  thing, 

"Again  I  congratulate  the  city  upon  the  measures  which  have  been 
adopted  to  ameliorate  the  lot  of  the  most  numerous  class.  Thus  water  will 
be  furnished  at  a  cheaper  rate ;  lodgings  at  less  tlian  two  hundred  and  fifty 
fi'anca  will  be  exempt  from  taxation ;  bread-making  is  so  organized,  that,  ia 
case  of  famine,  bread  shall  not  exceed  a  certain  price;  efibrts  are  made  to 
diminish  the  price  of  meats,  not  only  by  allowing  no  monopoly,  but  also  by 
ci-eating  a  special  market,  which  will  better  guarantee  the  interests  of  the 
consumer;  in  fine,  churches,  schools,  and  institutions  of  charity,  are  every- 
where multiplied." 

The  affairs  of  Italy  were  daily  becoming  more  and  more  complicated  and 
menacing.  The  emperar  expressed  his  views  very  fully  upon  this  question 
in  the  following  letter  to  the  minister  of  foreign  affaii-s.  It  was  dated  Palace 
of  the  Tuileries,  May  20, 1862. 

"  MoNsiEUK  LE  MiNisTRE,  —  Sincc  I  have  been  at  the  head  of  the  gov- 
eiTiment  in  IVance,  my  policy  has  always  been  the  same  in  reference  to  Italy,  — 
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to  favor  the  nationiil  aspirations,  to  inl  tl  [  j  t  1  m  tb  H  "^ 
of  them  rather  than  the  adversary ;  1       w     1  t  at    the    U   n        f 

veligioii  and  liberty. 

"  Since  the  year  1849,  in  which  the  p  d  t  u  t  P  m  was  1  1  d  i  n 
all  my  letters,  all  my  disconreea,  all  my  1    patch      t        y  t       h 

invariably  mamfested  this  tendency     and   fllwn  otn        II 

sustained  them  with  profound  convict  n  ht!  tthhdf  1  tl 
power  as  President  of  the  Republic,  o        thhdf  to  arjp 

the  banks  of  the  Mincio. 

"  My  efforts,  I  confess,  are  now  brok      t     j  n  t  t  n  f    II 

kinds,  in  presence  of  two  parties  di  m  t      lly    ip      d     bit  th 

hatreds  as  in  their  convictions,  deaf  tonlnpdbyth  II 

of  good.    Is  this  a  reason  no  longer  tp  dtbnln 

great  in  the  eyes  of  all,  and  wliicl  ht  t     b     f  uitful    o  b      bt    i 

humanity  ? 

"It  is  important  that  the  Roman  Qu    tnhll  eadfit       Itn 

for  it  is  not  only  in  Italy  that  it  troubles  the  mind .  everywhere  it  produces 
the  same  moral  disorder,  because  it  relates  to  that  which  man  has  most  at 
heait, —  religions  and  political  faith. 

"  Each  party  substitutes  for  the  trae  principles  of  equity  and  justice  its 
exclusive  opinion.  Thus  some,  forgetting  the  recognized  rights  of  a  power 
which  has  continued  for  ten  centuries,  proclaim,  without  regard  to  a  conseci-a- 
tion  so  ancient,  the  forfeiture  of  the  pope.  Others,  careless  of  the  claims  of 
the  legitimate  rights  of  the  people,  condemn,  without  scruple,  a  part  of  Italy 
to  immobility  and  eternal  oppression.  Thus  the  one  party  disposes  of  a 
power  still  existing  as  if  it  were  overthrown,  and  the  other  party  disposes  of 
people  who  demand  to  live  as  if  they  were  dead. 

"  Still  it  is  the  duty  of  statesmen  to  study  the  means  of  reconciling  two 
causes  which  passions  alone  present  as  irreconcilable.  Even  in  case  of 
fmlure,  the  attempt  will  not  be  without  a  certain  glory ;  and,  in  any  event, 
there  is  an  advantage  in  declaring  loudly  the  end  towards  which  we  tend. 

"  That  end  is  to  arrive  at  a  combination  by  which  the  pope  will  adopt  that 
which  is  grand  in  the  thought  of  a  people  who  aspire  to  become  a  nation ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  people  shoald  recognize  that  which  is  salutnry 
in  a  power  whose  influence  extends  over  the  whole  world. 

"At  the  first  view,  in  considering  the  prejudices  and  the  animosities 
eqiialjy,  one  despairs  of  a  favorable  result.  But  if,  after  having  examined  to  the 
bottom  of  affaire,  we  appeal  to  reason  and  common  sense,  we  love  to  persuade 
ourselves  that  truth,  that  divine  light,  will,  in  the  end,  pervade  all  minds,  and 
show  clearly  the  supreme  and  vital  interest  which  invites,  which  obliges,  the 
parties  of  the  two  opposing  causes  to  listen  to  each  other,  and  to  be  recon- 

"  Italy,  as  a  new  State,  has  against  her  all  those  who  cling  to  the  traditions 
of  the  past.  As  a  State  which  has  called  revolution  to  her  aid,  she  inspires 
with  suspicion  all  the  men  of  order.  They  doubt  her  ability  to  repress 
anai-chical  tendencies,  and  hesitate  to  believe  that  a  society  can  strengthen 
itself  with  the  same  elements  which  have  overtui-aed  so  many  others.    In 
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fine,  she  has  at  her  gates  a  formidable  enemy,  whose  arms  and  ill-will, 
easy  to  be  nndffrstood,  will  still,  for  a  long  time,  constitute  an  imminent 
danger. 

"  These  antagonisms,  already  so  serious,  will  become  etUl  more  so  in  sup- 
porting themselves  upon  the  interests  of  the  Catholic  faith.  The  religious 
question  aggravates  the  situation  very  much,  and  multiplies  the  adversaries 
of  the  new  order  of  things  established  beyond  the  Alps.  A  little  while  ago, 
it  was  the  Absolutist  party  alone  which  was  opposed  to  it.  To-day,  the 
greater  part  of  the  CathoUo  populations  of  Europe  are  its  enemies;  and  this 
hostility  emban-asses  not  only  the  benevolent  intentions  of  govei-nments 
attached  by  their  faith  to  the  holy  see,  but  it  arrests  the  favorable  dispositions 
of  Protestant  or  schismatic  govemmente,  who  have  also  a  considerable  frac- 
tion of  their  subjects  of  the  same  fatth.  Thus  everywhere  it  is  the  religious 
idea  which  chills  the  public  sentiment  for  Italy.  Her  reconciliation  with  the 
pope  would  greatly  smooth  down  these  obstacles,  and  relieve  her  of  millions 
of  adversaries. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  holy  see  has  an  eqaal  interest,  if  not  a  stronger 
one,  in  this  reconciliation ;  for,  if  the  holy  see  has  zealous  supportera  among 
all  fervent  Catholics,  it  has  against  it  all  the  Liberal  party  in  Europe.  It  is 
regarded,  as  in  politics,  the  representative  of  the  prejudices  of  the  ancient 
regime;  and  by  Italy  it  is  deemed  the  enemy  of  her  independence,  the  most 
devoted  partisan  of  re-action.  Thus  the  holy  see  is  sun-ounded  by  the 
most  excited  adherents  of  the  fallen  dynasties;  and  this  support  is  not  calcu- 
lated to  aagment  in  its  favor  the  sympathies  of  the  peoples  who  have  over- 
thrown these  dynasties. 

"Nevertheless,  this  state  of  things  injures  less  the  sovereign  than  the  chief 
of  religion.  In  those  Catholic  countries  wliere  modern  ideas  have  great 
influence,  men  even  the  most  sincerely  attached  to  their  faith  iind  their  con- 
sciences troubled,  and  doubts  entering  their  minds,  uncertain  whether  they 
can  reconcile  their  political  convictions  with  those  religious  principles  which 
seem  to  condemn  modem  civilization.  If  this  situation,  full  of  perils,  should 
be  prolonged,  political  dissent  would  be  in  danger  of  introducing  regrettable 
dissent  into  the  Christian  faith. 

"The  interests  of  the  holy  see,  as  a!so  those  of  religion,  require,  theu,  that 
the  pope  should  be  reconciled  with  Italy ;  for  that  will  be  to  be  reconciled 
with  modern  ideas,  to  ret^n  within  the  bosom  of  the  Church  two  hundred 
million^  of  Catholics,  and  to  give  to  religion  a  new  lustre,  in  exhibiting  the 
faith  as  fevering  the  progress  of  humanity. 

"  But  npon  what  foundation  can  a  work  so  desirable  be  established  ?  The 
pope,  brought  back  to  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  true  state  of  affairs,  will 
comprehend  the  necessity  of  accepUng  all  that  which  connects  him  again 
with  Italy;  and  Italy,  yielding  to  the  counsels  of  a  wise  policy,  will  not  refuse 
to  adopt  those  guaranties  which  are  necessaiy  for  the  independence  of  the 
sovereign  pontiff  and  for  the  free  exercise  of  his  power. 

"  This  double  end  will  be  attained  by  a  combination,  which,  maintaining 
the  pope  master  of  himself;  shall  break  down  the  barriers  which  now  separate 
his  States  from  the  rest  of  Italy.    That  he  may  be  m^ter  of  himself,  inde- 
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pendeiice  must  be  assured  to  liim,  and  his  power  must  be  accepted  freely  by 
his  subjects.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  eo  on  the  one  side,  when  the 
Italian  Government  shall  engage,  in  co-operation  with  France,  to  recognize 
the  States  of  the  Church  and  their  admitted  boundaries ;  and  on  the  other, 
when  the  government  of  the  holy  see,  coming  back  from  ancient  ti'aditions, 
shall  conseci-ate  the  pnvileges  of  the  municipalities  and  of  the  pvovioces  in 
such  a  manner,  that  they  shall,  so  to  speak,  adminisi  er  themselves  ;  for  then 
the  power  of  the  pope,  seating  in  a  sphere  elevated  above  the  secondary 
interests  of  society,  shall  extricate  itself  from  that  responsibility,  always 
weighty,  and  which  a  strong  government  alone  can  support. 

"These  general  indications  are  not  an  ultimatum  which  I  have  the  preten- 
sion to  impose  upon  the  two  parties  at  disagreement,  but  the  bases  of  a 
policy  which  I  think  it  a  duty  to  seek  to  promote  by  our  legitimate  influence 
and  our  disinterested  counsels. 

"Whereupon  I  pray  that  God  may  have  you  in  his  holy  keeping. 

"  Napoleon." 

On  the  7th  of  December,  1862,  the  traly  magnificent  "  Bonlevard  pjince 
Eugene"  was  inaugurated.  In  the  emperor's  discourse  upon  the  occasion, 
he  said,  — 

"  To  transform  the  capital,  in  rendering  it  larger  and  more  beautiful,  is  not 
merely  to  erect  more  buildings  than  have  been  torn  down,  to  funiish  labor 
with  an  increased  number  of  diverse  trades ;  it  is  to  inlrodace  evei'y  where 
habits  of  order  and  the  love  of  the  beautiful. 

"  These  spacious  streets,  these  architectural  mansions,  these  gardens  open 
to  all,  these  artistic  monuments,  in  augmenting  comforts,  improve  the 
taste ;  and  when  it  ia  remembered  that  by  the  side  of  these  vast  works  you 
also  promote  public  assistance,  multiply  religions  edifices,  and  buildings 
devoted  to  etlucation,  there  is  due  to  you  an  infinite  debt  of  gratitude  for 
accomplishing  so  many  useful  tilings,  without  compromising  in  any  respect 
the  prosperous  state  of  the  finances  of  the  city. 

"  It  is,  as  you  know,  my  constant  endeavor  to  search  out  means  to  remedy 
the  transient  depression  of  employment,  and  to  promote  the  comfort  of  the 
laboring-classes.  The  question  of  the  pablio  supply  of  food  has  reoentlj- 
engaged  my  particular  attention.  The  last  discussion  in  the  Council  of  State 
was  upon  the  question  of  introducing  certain  useful  reforms  into  the  bakers' 
shops. 

"  I  must  also  thank  you  for  your  concurrence  in  a  work  due  to  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  empress,  and  which,  placing  capital  at  the  command  of  honest  and 
industrious  artisans,  falsifies  the  old  proverb,  that '  one  never  lends  but  to  the 
rich.'  If,  as  I  hope,  tliis  institution  succeed,  it  will  be  consoling  to  think 
that  a  good  reputation  is  veritable  property,  ofiering  its  advantages  and  its 
securities. 

"  The  works  of  peace  recommend  themselves  the  more,  since  there  is 
attached  to  them  the  glorious  souvenirs  of  our  histoiy.  Therefore  have  I 
wished  that  the  new  boulevard  which  traverses  one-  of  the  most  industrious 
faubourgs  should  bear  the  name  of  Prince  Eugene, — that  child  of  Pai-is,  who, 
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Jit  the  age  of  fourteen,  was  orderly-officer  of  General  HocLo;  wlio  was  one  of 
the  heroes  of  tlie  retreat  from  Russia;  and  who,  rather  than  abandon  France 
and  the  emperor,  refused  the  crown  of  Italy  which  the  allied  sovereigns 
offered  Mm.  ' 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  I  have  been  touched  by  the  spontaneons 
movement  of  the  popnlation  which  has  g^ven  the  name  of  my  mother  to  one 
of  tlie  neighboring  boulevards ;  but  I  cannot  accept  the  designation.  Names 
inscribed  upon  marble  ought  not  to  be  the  exclusive  privilege  of  my  family. 
It  belongs  to  all  those  who  have  rendered  service  to  the  country.  Thus  the 
new  avenue  of  communication  which  replaces  the  Canal  St.  Maitin  will  here- 
after be  called  'Boulevard  Richard  Lenoir.' 

"  Although  there  already  exists  a  small  street  Richard  Lenoir  I  desire  to 
bring  into  still  stronger  light  the  name  of  that  man,  who,  a  simple  workman 
of  the  Fanboui^  St.  Antoine,  became  one  of  the  first  manufacturers  of 
France ;  whom  the  emperor  decorated  with  his  own  hand,  for  the  immense 
improvement  he  made  in  the  manufacture  'of  cotton ;  and  who  employed  a 
fortune,  nobly  acquired,  for  the  support  of  workmen  during  days  of  adversity, 
and  to  arai  them  when  it  was  necessary  to  repe!  foreign  invadon. 

"Let  us  occupy  ourselves,  then,  with  every  thing  which  can,  at  the  same 
time,  ameliorate  the  material  condition  of  the  people,  and  which  can  elevate 
their  moral  state.  Let  us  ever  place  before  their  eyes  a  noble  end  to  be 
attained,  and  the  example  of  those  who  have  conquered  fortune  by  labor, 
esteem  by  probity,  glory  by  courage." 

On  the  12th  of  Januaiy,  1863,  the  emperor  addressed  the  Legislative  Corps 
at  the  opening  of  its  last  session.  After  briefly  alluding  to  tlie  friendly 
relations  of  the  empire  with  foreign  nations,  the  emperor  spoke  as  follows 
of  the  state  of  home-affairs  during  the  preceding  five  years :  — 

"  I  have  wished  on  the  one  hand,  by  a  complete  amnesty,  to  efface  as  far  as 
possible  the  remembrance  of  our  civil  discords ;  and,  oa  the  other,  to  increase 
the  importance  of  the  great  bodies  of  the  State  (corps  de  V^tat).  I  have 
called  you  to  take  a  more  direct  part  in  the  progress  of  afiairs;  I  have  sur- 
rounded your  deliberations  with  all  the  guaranties  which  liberty  of  dis- 
cussion could  claim ;  I  have  renounced  a  pi-erogative  judged  till  then  indis- 
pensable, in  order  that  the  Legislative  Coips  might  control  the  expenses  in  a 
more  absolute  manner,  and  to  give  more  solidity  to  the  bases  upon  which 
public  credit  reposes.  To  relieve  expenses,  the  army  and  navy  have  been 
considerably  diminished.  The  floating  debt  has  been  reduced;  and,  by  the 
success  of  the  conversion  of  the  rentes,  a  very  important  step  has  been 
taken  towards  the  unification  of  the  debt. 

"  The  indirect  revenue  has  continually  increased,  fi'om  the  simple  fact  of 
increase  of  the  general  prosperity;  and  the  situation  of  the  empire  would  be 
flourishing,  were  it  not  that  the  war  in  America  has  come  to  dry  up  the 
most  fruitful  sources  of  our  industry, 

"The  stagnation  of  business  has  created,  at  many  points,  suffering  which 
calls  for  our  deepest  solicitude ;  and  a  grant  will  be  asked  of  you  for  the 
assistance  of  those  who  support  with  resignation  misfortunes  which  we  have 
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no  power  to  terminate.  Neverthclesa,  I  have  endeavored  to  send  across  the 
Atlantic  counsela  inspired  by  sincere  sympathy ;  bat  the  great  m.aiitime 
powers  have  not  seen  fit  to  join  me.  I  have  postponed  until  a  more  proijitioiis 
epoch  the  offer  of  mediation,  which  had  for  its  object  only  to  arrest  the  effu- 
sion of  bloo<3,  and  to  prevent  the  exhaastion  of  a  countiy  whose  futui'e  can- 
not be  indifferent  to  us."  * 

In  the  year  1862,  there  was  a  Universal  Exposition  of  the  world's  industry 
at  Lonflon.  The  industiy  of  France  was  very  splendidly  displayed  upon  this 
occasion.  In  the  following  terms,  on  the  25th  orjanuaiy,  1863,  the  emperor, 
in  the  Palace  of  Industry,  expressed  his  thanks  to  those  who  had  thus 
honored  their  native  land :  — 

"SfessiEDES,  —  You  have  worthily  represented  Fi-ance  in  a  foreign  land. 
I  thank  you  for  it;  for  these  universal  expositions  are  not  simple  bazaars,  but 
brilliant  manifestations  of  the  forCe  and  genius  of  the  peoples.  The  state  of 
society  is  revealed  by  the  greater  or  less  advancement  of  the  diverse  elements 
which  compose  it ;  and,  as  all  progress  marches  abreast,  the  examination  of 
any  one  of  the  multiplied  products  of  intelligence  sufSces  for  the  appreciation 
of  the  civilization  of  the  country  to  which  it  belongs.  It  is  not,  then,  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  the  character  of  France  to  exhibit  in  the  view  of 
Europe  the  products  of  our  industry;  in  fact,  they  alone  testify  to  our  moral 
and  political  condition. 

"I  congratulate  you  upon  your  energy  and  your  pei-severance  to  rival  a 
nation  which  is  in  advance  of  us  in  certain  branches  of  Indastiy,  Anil  here, 
at  list,  we  see  realized  that  formidable  invasion  of  the  British  soil  so  long 
predicted.  You  have  crossed  the  Channel.  You  have  boldly  established 
yourselves  in  the  capital  of  England.  You  have  courteously  contended 
with  the  veterans  of  industry.  This  campaign  has  not  been  without  gloiy ; 
and  I  come  to-day  to  give  yon  the  recompense  due  to  the  biave 

"  Thb  kind  of  war,  which  makes  no  victims,  has  much  ment  It  stimulates 
a  noble  emulation  ;  promotes  those  commercial  treaties  which  bung  peoples 
together,  and  cause  national  prejudices  to  disappear  without  diminishing  loi  a 
of  country.  From  these  material  exchanges  there  springs  up  an  exchange 
still  moi-e  precious,  —  that  of  ideas. 

"  If  foreigners  can  envy  us  for  many  useful  things,  we  also  hi\  e  much  to 
learn  from  them.  In  England,  indeed,  you  must  ha\e  been  impressed  with 
that  unrestricted  liberty,  fi-ee  in  the  manifestations  of  all  opinions  is  in  the 

*  "The  Assembly,  with  entire  unanimity,  adopted  the  draught  of  a  law  opening  h  credit  of  tive 
miEien  francs  in  belialf  of  the  working-men  in  the  maoufactnnng  di'tiicts  which  had  been 
especially  affected  by  the  American  war.  In  some  departments  the  suffenngs  of  these  men 
were  vei^  sevei'e.  In  that  of  the  Seine  laprieure,  the  number  of  lalwcers  who  had  been  thrown 
out  of  worlt  was  estimated  at  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand.  Prirate  charity  eo-operatod 
with  the  legislalure;  »nd,  on  Jan.  26,  two  million  fiwiea  bad  already  been  absorbed.  The 
reaigna^on  andpatriolic  attitude  of  the  working-men  were  generally  commended ;  and,  on  May  4, 
the  legislature  voted  a  new  credit  of  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  francs  in  their 
belialf." — AiBsican  Anauol  C^dt^cedia,  art.  "France." 
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tlevelopment  of  all  interests.  You  have  rrtnarked  the  perfect  order  main- 
tained ill  the  midst  of  the  animation  of  cUscussion  and  the  perils  of  coiiipeti- 
tion.  It  is  because  Enghsh  liberty  always  respects  the  principal  bases  upon 
whicH  society  and  power  repose.  Thus  it  does  not  destroy:  it  ameliorates. 
It  xjaiTies  in  its  hand,  not  the  torch  which  kindles  conflagrations,  but  the 
light  which  illnminatea;  and,  in  private  enterprises,  individual  action,  ex- 
ercised with  indefatigable  ai'dor,  releases  the  government  from  being  the  sole 
promoter  of  the  vital  forces  of  a  nation.  Tbus,  instead  of  regulating  every 
thing,  it  leaves  to  each  one  the  responsibility  of  his  acts. 

"  Such  are  the  conditions  npon  which  there  exist  in  England  this  marvellous 
activity  and  this  absolute  independence.  France  will  also  attain  it  when  we 
shall  have  consolidated  the  indispensable  bases  for  the  establishment  of  entu-e 
liberty.  Let  us  labor,  then,  with  all  our  diligence,  to  imitate  examples  so 
profitable.  Imbue  yowselves  incessantly  with  sound  political  and  commercial 
doctrines;  unite  yourselves  in  one  thought  of  preservation;  and  inspire 
individuals  with  energetic  spontaneity  for  every  thing  that  is  beautiful  and 
useful.  Such  is  your  task.  Mine  will  be  to  take  constantly  the  wise  prog- 
ress of  public  opinion  as  the  measure  of  ameliorations,  and  to  clear  away 
all  administrative  hindorances  from  the  direction  in  which  you  should 
advance." 

It  seems,  that,  in  the  view  of  the  emperor,  there  was  some  disposition  roaiii- 
fested  in  Algiers  to  trespass  upon  the  lights  of  the  native  inhabitants.  This 
called  forth  a  letter  from  his  pen,  addressed  to  the  Governor  of  Algiera.  It 
was  dated  at  the' Palace  of  the  Tnileries,  Feb.  6, 1863.  In  this  letter,  the 
emperor  wrote,  — 

"When  the  Hestauration  made  the  conquest  of  Algiers,  it  promised  the 
Arabs  to  respect  their  religion  and  their  property.  This  solemn  engagement 
stiil  exists  for  ns;  and  I  consider  it  a  point  of  honor  to  execute,  as  I  did  in  the 
case  of  Abd-el-Kader,  whatever  there  may  be  great  and  noble  in  the  gov- 
ernments which  have  preceded  me.  '  ■ 

"Besides,  even  when  justice  does  not  demand  it,  it  seems  to  me  indispen- 
sable for  the  repose  and  the  prosperity  of  Algeria  to  consolidate  the  property 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  hold  it.  How,  indeed,  can  we«hope  for  the  pacifi- 
cation of  a  country,  when  almost  the  whole  of  the  population  is  disquieted 
respecting  its  possessions  ? 

"  The  land  of  Afi'ica  is  sufficiently  large,  the  resources  to  be  developed  there 
are  fiuffieiently  numerous,  ibr  each  one  to  find  scope  for  the  exercise  of  ail  his 
activity,  following  his  nature,  big  taste,  his  needs.  For  the  natives,  there  are 
the  rearing  of  horses,  of  cattle,  and  the  rode  culture  of  the  soil;  for  Euro- 
pean intelligence  and  activity,  there  are  the  working  of  the  forests  and  of 
the  mines,  drainage,  irrigation,  the  introduction  of  improved  modes  of  agri- 
culture, and  the  establishment  of  those  mannfactures  which  always  precede 
or  accompany  the  progress  of  agriculture. 

"  For  the  local  government,  there  are  the  cnre  of  the  general  interests,  the 
desjelopment  of  mora!  welfare  by  education,  and  of  material  well-being  by 
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public  works.     To  it  belongs  th»diity  of  suppressing  useless  regulations,  and 
of  securing  for  individual  transactions  tbe  most  entire  liberty. 

"  Such,  are  tbe  measures  to  be  resolutely  pursued ;  for,  I  repeat  it,  Algeria  is 
not  a  colony,  properly  speaking,  but  an  Arabian  realm.  The  natives  have, 
lite  the  colonists,  an  equal  right  to  my  protection  ;  and  I  am  as  much  the 
Emperor  of  the  Arabs  as  I  am  Emperor  of  tbe  French." 
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CHAPTER    XXXVI. 


LIBERATION   OF   VESETIA. 


State  of  tho  Italian  Question.  —  The  Sympathies  of  France.  —  Letter  of  Napoleon  III,  to  tlie 
Sovereigns  of  Europe.  —  Speech  to  the  Legislatjve  Corps.  —  Rejection  by  England.  —  Re- 
sponse of  the  Continental  Sovereigns.  —  Schleswig  and  Holstein.  —  Plans  ofBismart-  — 
Diplomatic  Measures.  —  Alarm  of  England. — Napoleon's  Eeply  to  the  Proposition  for  if 
Congress. —  The  War,  — Its  Results,  —  Vonetia  libecated.  —  The  Roman  Question, 

IjPIE  great  struggle  for  Italian  liberation,  wliich  was  tenninated 
by  the  peace  of  Villafranca,  took  place  in  the  summer  of  1859. 
All  the  provinces  of  Italy,  excepting  Venetia  and  tRe  Papal 
States,  had  become  united  m  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  not  by  a 
confederacy,  as  Napoleon  had  recommended,  but  by  centraliza- 
tion and  unity.*  The  Papal  States  ivere  nominally  independent, 
though  order  was  preseiTed  at  Rome  by  the  preseace,  in  the  city,  of  a  strong 
French  ganison, 

VenetJa  remained  in\he  hands  of  Austria,  governed  by  a  viceroy  appointed 
by  the  court  of  Vie'noa.  This  little  kingdom,  whose  luxurious  court  was  at 
Venice,  embraced  a  territory  of  about  nine  thoasand  sqoare  miles,  and  con- 
tained a  population  of  about  two  and  a  half  millions.  Austria,  deeply  humili- 
ated by  the  results  of  the  war,  grasped  with  more  tenacity  than  ever  the 
only  Italian  province  which  remained  to  her.  To  prevent  the  possibility  of 
an  uprising  in  Veiietia,  she  sent  all  the  Italian  soldiers  which  she  conscripted 
from  Venetia  far  away  to  the  northern  frontiers  of  Austria,  to  watch  the 
Prussians,  andto  hold  the  restive  Hungarians  in  subjection.  The  fortresses 
6f  the  Quadrilateral,  and  all  the  strongholds  in  Venetia,.  she  garrisoned  with 
German  soldiers,  who,  speaking  a  different  language,  could  not  become 
acquainted  with  the  Italian  people ;  and  who,  obedient  to  military  discipline, 
would,  withotit  reluctance,  bombard  the  cities  or  fire  upon  the  iiihabitanta  of 
Venetia.  Seventy  thousand  German  troops  were  stationed  in  the  fortresses 
of  this  subjugated  province.     Austria,  ever  ready  for  war,  had  an  army  of 

*  "  The  emperor  never  had  the  intention  to  impose  his  iviD  upon  the  Italians.  Holinsalwaj-a 
hcen  decided  to  leave  tliem  ta  act  in  entire  liberty.  He  has  given  them  his  views  with  sincei'ity, 
that  he  might  b9  nsefiil  to  them.  He  said  to  them, '  In  my  judgment,  it  BOifld  be  best  that  you 
should 'units  yourselves  in  a  confederation.'  But  to  render  his  adiice  less  eomrnanding,  more 
disinterested,  he  added,  '  If  yon  follow  my  adviee,  it  will  be  a  gratification  to  me;  bnt,  if  you  do 
not  follow  it,  I  shall  not  impose  it  upon  you.  I  shall  never  employ  force  against  you,'  "  — 
Qaestioa  Italknne,  par  S.  A.  I.  Mt/r.  le  Prince  Najid^a,  p.  120. 
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nine  hundred  thousand  men  in  the  field.  Venetia,  bound  hand  and  foot, 
could  not  move  a  limb  in  a  straggle  for  liberation.  The  united  Italian  States, 
though  greatly  embarrassed  in  their  finances,  had  an  army  of  two  hundred 
thousand  men.  By  great  exertions,  it  waa  thought  that  this  ai'my  could  be 
increased  to  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 

This  was  but  half  of  the  Austrian  force.  Thus  Italy  was  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  Austria  but  for  two  considei-ations.  Francis  Joseph  had  entered 
into  treaty  obligations  not  again  to  mvade  Italy :  should  he  violate  this 
pledge,  all  the  passes  of  tte  Alps  would  be  crowded  with  the  soldiers  of 
indignant  France,  hastening  to  the  rescue  of  the  Italians.  But  France  was 
also  pledged,  not  only  not  to  encourage  the  Italians  to  assail  the  Austrian  s, 
but,  sljonld  Italy  commence  an  ^gressive  war,  not  to  render  her  any 
assistance. 

Still  the  inhabitants  of  united  Italy,  exulting  in  their  new-born  nationality, 
.were  exceedingly  restless  in  seeing  Venetia,  one  of  their  finest  provinces, 
remaining  in  the  hands  of  Austria.  All  over  the  Peninsula,  the  cry  arose  for 
the  liberation  of  Venetia.  Not  many  months  passed  ere  it  was  evident  to  all 
Europe  that  the  Italians  were  preparing  to  send  an  army  into  Venetia  to 
encourage  and  support  an  insun-ection  there,  with  the  hope  of  wi'esting  Vene- 
tia from  Austria,  and  re-annexing  it  to  Italy,  No  md  could  be  hoped  for 
fi-om  France;  for  it  was  well  known  that  the  emperor  respected  treaties.  But 
should  any  other  of  the  gi'eat  powers  attack  Austria  at  the  same  time  with 
Italy,  pr  should  thei-e  be  a  popular  uprising  in  Poland  or  Hungary,  the  forces 
of  Austria  would  be  so  divided  that  Venetia  might  very  probably  break  from 
her  chains. 

By  the  treaties  of  Vienna  in  1S15,  Fi-ance  had  been 'robbed  of  her  emperor, 
of  her  principles  of  popular  rights,  of  large  portions  of  her  territory,  and  had 
been  garrisoned  by  foreign  troops.  All  the  popular  governments  in  sympathy 
with  France  had  been  overthrown.  Those  treaties  were  hateful  to  France. 
She  had  broken  from  them ;  she  had  aided  a  large  part  of  Italy  to  bi-eak  from 
them.  The  sympathies  of  France  were  with  all  those  peoples  who  were 
struggling  for  that  constitutional  liberty  of  which  the  treaties  of  1815  had 
deprived  them.  All  Europe  was  at  this  time  in  a  state -of  agitation.  Poland 
was  in  insurrection;  Germany  and  Denmark  were  assuming  hostile  attitudes 
for  the  possession  of  the  duchies  of  Scbleswig  and  Ilolstein ;  Italy  was 
threatening  to  march  for  the  liberation  of  Venetia.  These  warlike  portents 
induced  all  the  powers  to  keep  up  immense  standing  armies.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  Emperor  of  France  wrote  the  following  lettei^  addressed  to 
the  sovereigns  of  Eui-ope.  It  was  dated  Palace  .of  the  TuUeries,  Nov.  4, 
18<)3.  ' 

"  In  presence  of  event*  .which  every  day  arise,  and  become  urgent,  I  deem 
it  indispensable  to  express  myself  without  reserve  to  the  sovereigns  to  whom 
the  destinies  of  peoples  are  confided. 

"  Whenever  severe  shocks  have  shaken  the  bases  and  displaced  the  limits 
of  States,  solemn  transactions  have  taken  place  to  an-ange  the  new  elements, 
and  to  consecrate  by  revision  the  accomplished  transformations.  Such  was 
tHe  object  of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  of  the 
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negotiations  at  Viciina  in  1815.  It  is  on  tliis  latter  foundation  tliat  now 
i-eposea  tbe  political  edifice  of  Europe ;  and  yet,  as  you  are  aware,  it  is 
cnimbling  away  on  all  eides. 

"  If  the  situation  of  the  different  countries  be  attentively  considered,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  admit  that  the  treaties  of  Vienna,  upon  almost  all  points, 
are  destioyed,  modified,  mistmderstood,  or  menaced.  Hence  duties  without 
rule,  lights-  mthont  title,  and  pretensions  without  restraint.  The  danger  is 
so  much  the  more  formidable,  because  the  improvements  brought  about  by 
civihzition,  wbich  have  bound  nations  together  by  tbe  identity  of  material 
interests,  would  render  war  more  destructive. 

"  This  is  a  subject  for  serious  reflection.  Let  us  not  wait,  before  deciding 
on  our  course,  for  sudden  and  irresistible  events  to  disturb  our  judgment,  and 
carry  us  away,  despite  ourselves,  in  opposite  directions. 

"  I  therefore  propose  to  yon  to  regulate  the  present,  and  secure  the  future, 
in  a  congi-ess. 

"  Called  to  the  throne  by  Providence  and  the  will  of  the  French  people,  but 
trained  in  the  school  of  adversity,  it  is,  perhaps,  less  permitted  to  me  than  to 
any  other  to  ignore  the  rights  of  sovereigns  and  the  legitimate  aspirations 
of  the  people. 

"  Therefore  I  am  ready,  without  any  preconceived  system,  to  bring  to  an 
international  eonncil  the  spirit  of  moderation  and  justice,  the  usual  portion 
of  those  who  have  endured  so  many  various  trials. 

"If  I  take  the  initiative  in  such  an  overture,  I  do  not  yield  to  an  impulse 
of  vanity ;  but,  as  I  am  the  sovereign  to  whom  ambitious  projects  are  most 
attributed,  I  have  It  at  heart  to  preve,  by  this  frank  and  loyal  step,  that  my 
sole  object  is  to  arrive  without  a  shock  at  the  pacification  of  Europe.  If  this 
proposition  be  favorably  received,  I  pray  you  to  accept  Paris  as.  the  place  of 
meeting.' 

"  In  case  the  princes,  allies  and  fi'iends  of  France,  should  think  proper  to 
heighten  by  their  presence  the  authority  of  the  deliberations,  I  shall  be  prond 
to  offer  them  my  cordial  hcragitality.  Europe  would  see,  perhaps,  some 
advantsige  in  the  capital  from  wbich  the  signal  for  subversion  has  so  often 
been  given  becoming  the  seat  of  the  conferences  destined  to  lay  the  basis  of 
a  general  pacification. 

"  I  seize  this  occasion,  &e.,  "  Napoleox."  • 

The  next  day,  Nov.  5,  the  emperor  attended  the  opening  of  the  newly- 
elected  Legislative  Corps.f    In  bis  addi-ess,  after  alluding  to  the  very  prosper- 

*  La  Politique  Imp^riale,  p.  399. 

t  "  The  eiectJoo  toot  place  on  May  31  and  June  1  with  the  greatest  ortlcr.  In  Paris,  tlie 
Opposition  gained  a  signal  triumph.  Eight  of  its  nino  candidates  were  elected ;  six  of  the 
elected  candidates  had  a  very  large  majority,  wiile  that  of  Thiers  was  only  twehe  hundrefi. 
In  the  depa.rtments,  the  candidates  of  the  government  were  almost  everywhere  successfnff  Al- 
together, of  the  two  hundred  and  eiglity-three  deputies  elected,  thivty-fourwere  candidntes  of 
the  Opposition.  Of  these  thirty-four,  severid,  as  tlie  Marquis  of  Andelarre,  the  Vicomte  of 
Grouchy,  Ance!,  Plichoa,  M.  de  Chumhrun,  had  been  government  candidates  in  1837,  and  had 
forfeited  the  patronage  of  the  government  by  their  vote  on  the  Roman  Question.  They  still 
wished,  however,  to  bo  regarded  as  warm  snpporters  of  the  Napoleonic  dynasty."  —  Amerkaa 
Annval  Cydopadia,  18G3,  p.  418. 
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ous  internal  state  of  the  empire,  he  turned  to  the  political  questious  wliieh 
were  then  agitating  Europe,  and  said,  — 

"The  treaties  of  1815  have  ceased  to  exist.  The  force  of  things  has  over- 
thrown them,  or  tends  to  overthrow  them,  almost  everywhere.  Tliey  have 
been  broken  in  Greece,  in  Belginm,  in  France,  in  Italy,  as  upon  tlie  Danube. 
Germany  is  in  agitation  to  change  them ;  England  has  generally  modified 
them  by  the  cesaion  of  the  Ionian  Islands ;  and  Russia  tramples  them  under 
foot  at  Warsaw. 

"  In  the  midst  of  these  successive  violations  of  the  fundamental  Euroj>ean 
pact,  ardent  passions  are  excited ;  and  in  the  south,  as  in  the  north,  powerful 
interests  demand  a  solution.  Wliat,  then,  can  be  more  legitimate  or  more 
useful  than  to  invite  the  powers  of  Europe  to  a  congi-esa  in  which  self-inter- 
est {/es  amours  propres)  and  resistance  would  disa|)pear  before  a  supreme 
arbitration  ?  What  can  be  more  conformed  to  the  ideas  of  tlie  time,  to  the 
wishes  of  the  greater  number,  than  to  speak  to  the  conscience  and  the  reason 
of  the  statesmen  of  eveiy  conntiy,  and  say  to  them,  — 

"'Have  not  the  prejudices  and  the  i-ancor  which-  divide  ua  lasted  long 
enough?  Shall  the  jealous  rivalry  of  the  great  powers  unceasingly  imiiede 
the  progress  of  civilization  ?  Are  we  still  to  maintain  mutual  distrust  by 
exaggerated. annaments?  Must  our  most  precious  resources  be  indefinitely 
exhausted  by  a  vain  display  of  our  forces?  Must  we  eternally  maintain  a 
state  of  things  which  is  neither  peace  with  its  security,  nor  war  with  its  foitn- 
nate  chances?  Let  us  no  longer  attach  a  fictitious  importance  to  the  subversive 
spirit  of  extreme  parties,  by  opposing  ourselves,  on  nan-ow  calculations,  to  the 
legitimate  aspirations  of^  peoples.  Let  us  have  the  courage  to  substitute  for  a 
state  of  things  sickly  and  precarious  a  situation  solid  and  regular,  should  it 
even  cost  us  sacrifices.  Letus  meet  without  preconceived  opinions,  without 
exclusive  ambition,  animated  by  the  single  thought  of  establishing  ^an  order 
of  things  founded,  for  the  future,  on^the  well-understood  interests  of  sover- 
eigns and  peoples.' 

"  This  appeal,  I  am  happy  to  believe,  will  be  listened  to  by  all.  A  refusal 
would  suggest  secret  projects  which  shun  the  light.  But,  even  should  the 
proposal  not  be  unanimously  agreed  to,  it  would  secure  the  immense  advan- 
tage of  having  pointed  out  to  Europe  where  the  danger  lies,  and  whereis 
safety.  Two  paths  are  open :  the  one  conducts  to  progress  by  conciliation 
and  peace  ;.the  other,  sooner  or  later,  leads  fatally  to  war,  from  obstinacy  in 
mdntmning  a  course  which  sinks  beneath  us. 

"  Such  is  the  language,  gentlemen,  which  I  propose  to  address  to  Europe. 
Approved  by  you,  sanctioned  by  public  assent,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  listened  to, 
since  I  speak  in  the  name  of  France." 

The  appeal  of  the  emperor,  in  behalf  of  a  congress  to  settle  national  difficul- 
ties Dy  deliberation  rather  than  by  the  sword,  was  addressed  to  the  fifteen 
leading  sovereigAs  of  Europe.  England  received  the  proposition  very  coldly  ; 
and  after  asking  various  questions  as  to  the  subjects  to  be  discussed,  and  the 
force,  moral  or  pbydcal,  with  which  the  decisions  of  the  congress  would  be 
sustaioed,  closed  by  a  courteous  but  peremptory  refusal  to  take  any  part  in 
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ita  deliberations*  Tho  final  reply,  from  Earl  Russell,  dated  the  28tli  of 
Noveraber,  1863,  closed  the  correspondence  with  the  following  words :  — 

"  Not  being  able,  therefore,  to  discern  the  likelihood  of  those  beneficial 
consequences  which  the  Emperoi'  of  the  French  promised  himself  when  pro- 
posing a  congress,  her  Majesty's  Govemment,  following  theh-  own  strong 
convictions,  after  mature  deliberation,  feel  themselves  unable  to  |tccept  his 
Imperial  Majesty's  invitation." 

Austria  also  interposed  many  objections  to  the  congress ;  strangely  assnm- 
ingj'in  the  questions  whicli  she  aaked,  that  it  depended  upon  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  and  not  upon  the  assembled  congress,  to  decide  what  questions 
should  be  discussed,  and  what  measures  should  be  adopted.  _The  Emperor  of 
Austria,  in  his  reply,  dated  Nov.  15,  affirmed  that  the  treaties  of  1815  had 
been  and  still  were  regarded  by  Austria  as  the  public  law  of  Europe ; 
and,  while  assenting  to  tho  importance  of  a  congress  to  settle  the  political 
questions  which  were  then  menacing  tho  repose  of  Europe,  declared  his 
unwilhnguess  to  take  part  in  such  an  assembly,  until  informed,  with  some 
accuracy,  of  the  bases,  and  programme  of  the  deliberations  to  be  intro- 
duced. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia,  Alexander  II.,  warmly  approved  of  the  proposition 
of  Napoleon,  for  whom  he  seems,  notwithstanding  the  Crimean  War,  to  have 
foi-med  a  sincere  attachment.  His  reply  contained  the  following  senti- 
ments :  •— 

"In  describing  the  profound , uneasiness  of  Europe,  and  the  utility  of  an 
understanding  among  the  sovereigns  to  whom  is  confided  the  destiny  of  the 
nations,  your  Majesty  expresses  a  thought  which  has  always  been  mine.  AU 
the  acts  of  my  reign  attest  my  desire  to  substitute  relations  of  confidence  and 
concord  in  the  place  of  that  state  of  armed  peace  which  weighs  so  heavily 
npon  the  peoples.  My  most  ardent  desire  ia  to  spare  ray  people  sacrificea 
which  their  patriotism  accepts,  bat  from  which  then-  prosperity  suffei-s.  Noth- 
ing could  better  hasten  this  moment  than  a  general  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tions which  a^tate  Europe.  A  loyal  understanding  between  the  sovereigna 
has  always  appeared  desirable  to  me.  I  -uhould  be  happy  if  the  proposition 
emitted  by  your  Majesty  were  to  lead  to  it." 

The  King  of  Prussia,  WUliam  I.,  declaj'ed  his  readiness  to  participate  in  a 
congress  whose  object  should  be  to  effect  such  modifications  as  might  be 
deemed  necessary  in  the  treaties  of  1815.  Without  intei-posing  any  cavilling 
objections,  he  veiy  senwbly  snggested  that  the  ministei-s  of  the  various  coun- 
tries i-epresented  should  prepare  such  propositions  as  they  might  desire  to 
submit  to  the  deliberations  of  the  congress. 

The  King  of  Italy,  Tictor  Emanuel,  with  great  cordiality  responded  to  the 
invitation  of  Napoleon.    His  reply  was  dated  Nov.  22.     In  it  he  says,  — 

"A  permanent  struggle  has  been  established  in  Europe  betw'een  public 
opinion  and  the  posture  of  affairs  as  created  by  the  treaties  of  1815.     Hence 

*  "  The  reception  of  tho  proposal  of  the  emperor,  in  England,  was  generaJlj  unfavorable- 
England  could  not  expect  any  territorial  nggrandUemont  iioia  the  congress,  but  only  ibu  loss 
of  her  European  dependencies,  and,  iu  particular,  Gibraltar.  The  press  almost  unanimonsly 
discouraged  the  participation  iu  a  congress."  —  Ameriaat  Aartval  CydopadUt,  1863,  p,  390. 
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has  arisen  a  siokiy  state  of  things,  which  will  increase,  unless  European  order 
is  placed  upon  the  basis  of  the  principles  of  nationality  and  of  liberty,  which 
are  the  vei-y  essence  of  the  life  of  modern  nations.  . 

"  In  presence  of  a  situation  so  dangerous  to  the  progi-ess  of  Ijivilization  and 
the  peace  of  the  worid,  your  imperial  Majesty  has  become  the  interpreter  of 
a  general  sentiment,  by  proposing  a  congress  to  settle  the  righte  of  sovereign 3 
as  welt  as  those  of  nations. 

"  I  adhere  with  pleasure  to  the  proposal  of  your  Majesty.  My  concun'ence 
and  that  of  my  people  are  assured  to  the  realization  of  this  project,  which 
will  roark  a  great  progress  in  the  history  of  mankind.  As  soon  as  the  inter- 
national conferences  take  place,  I  shall  tgke  part  in  person,  or  at  least  send  a 


The  King  of  Portugal,  who  had  manied  one  of  the  daughters  of  Victor 
Emanuel,  responded  to  the  invitation  in  very  hearty  terms  of  acceptance.  In 
his  reply,  dated  Nov.  18, 1863,  he  says, — 

"  It  is  an  agreeable  duty  to  me  to  announce  to  your  Imperial  Majesty  that 
I  adhere  without  hesitation  to  your  conciliatory  proposition,  and  that  I 
subscribe  with  all  my  heart  to  the  sentiments  which  have  inspired  it, 

"A  congress  before  war,  with  the  view  of  averting  war,  is,  in  my  opinion,  a 
noble  thought  of  progress.  Whatever  may  be  the  issue,  to  France  vn]l 
always  belong  the  glory  of  having  laid  the  foundation  of  this  new  and  highly 
philosophical  principle."  • 

In  very  similar  terms,  the  youthful  King  of  Greece  gave  hia  adhesion  to  the 
proposed  congress.  This  sovereign,  George  I,,  was  but  eighteen  years  of 
^e.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Christian  IX.,  King  of  Denmark ;  and  he 
had  been  called  to  the  thrane  of  Greece  by  the  voice  of  popular  suffrage. 
In  his  response,  dated  Nov,  26,  he  says,  — 

"This  agpeal  to  conciliation,  which  your  Majesty  has  just  made  in  the 
interests  of  European  order,has been  inspired  by  views  too  generous  and  too 
elevated  not  to  find  in  me  the  most  sympathetic  reception.  The  noble 
thought  which  predominates  therein  could  not  be  better  enhanced  than  by 
the  frank  language  and  the  judicious  considerations  with  which  your  Majesty 
has  accompanied  your  proposition.  The  common  work' to  which  your 
Majesty  invites  the  chiefs  of  the  European  States  would  be,  beyond  dispute, 
one  of  the  greatest  onward  movements  of  the  day.  Its  success  would  realize 
wishes  long  since  formed  by  the  friends  of  humanity  and  by  the  noblest 
minds." 

The  kings  of  Belgium,  of  the  Netherlands,  of  Denmark,  all  responded  in 
a  similar  strain.  The  queen  of  Spain  very  coi-dially  gave  her  assent  to  the 
views  of  the  emperor  of  the  'French.  The  Swiss  Confederation,  in  a  very 
frank  and  friendly  reply,  said,  "We  can  only  therefore  accept  with  eager- 
ness the  overture  youj  Majesty  has  deigned  to  make,"  Tlie  kings  of 
Bavaria,  Saxony,  Wurtemberg,  and  Hanover,  expressed  their  approval  of  the 
project.  The  pope  was  veiy  prompt  in  giving  the  measure  his  assent ;  and 
even  the  sultan  was  cordial  in  his  concurrence,  declaring  his  readiness  to 
attend  the  congi-ess  in  person,  if  the  other  sovereigns  would  do  the  same. 
After  receiving  all  the  replies,  M,  Drouyn  de  I'Huys,  the  French  minister, 
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addressed  a  new  circular  to  the  heads  of  all  the  diplomatic  missions  of 
France  in  Europe,  giving  a  summary  of  the  several  replies,  and  stating,  in 
conclusion, — 

"  The  refusal  of  England  has,  unfortunately,  rendered  impossible  the  first 
result  we  had  hoped  for  from  the  appeal  of  the  emperor  to  Europe.  There 
now  remains  the  secood  hypothesis,  —  the  limited  congress.  Its  realization 
depends  upon  the  will  of  the  sovereigns.  After  the  refusal  of  the  Biitish 
cabinet,  we  might  consider  our  duty  accomplished,  and  henceforth,  in  the 
events  which  may  arise,  only  taie  into  account  our' own  convenience  and  our 
own  particular. interests;  but  we  prefer  to  recognize  the  favorable  disposi- 
tions which  have  been  displayed  towards  ue,  and  to  remind  the  sovereigns 
who  have  associated  themselves  with  our  intentions,  that  we  are  ready  to 
enter  frankly  with  them  upon  the  path  of  a  common  understanding. 

"  When'a  general  congress  was  in  question,  tlio  emperor  could  not,  without 
changing  the  part  he  had  traced  out  for  himself,  draw  up  a  programme,  or 
arrange  with  some  of  the  p'bwers  in  order  to  submit  afterwai'ds  to  the  others 
a  plan  prepai-ed  beforehand,  and  commence  thus  with  a  negotiation  distinct 
from  the  deliberations  in  which  he..had  decided  to  present  himself,  without 
preconceived  idaas,  and  free  from  special  engagements." 

Thus  terminated  the  year  1863.  The  refusal  of  England  rendered  a 
general  congi-ess  impossible;  and  the  question  of  a  limited  congress  tho 
emperor  was  not  disposed  to  ni^e.  The  failure  of  the  enterprise  mast  have 
been  a  severe  disappointment  to  Napoleon,  wlio  had  hoped  that  the  congress 
might  usher  in  a  new  era  of  peace  and  prosperity  for  Europe,  enabling  all  the 
kingdoms  to  disband  their  etanding  armies,  and  to  employ  these  millions  of 
hands  in  the  aits  of  industry.  We  perceive  tlie  tone  of  a  saddened  spirit  in  , 
a  brief  response  which  the  emperor  made  soon  after,  on  the  14th  of  Jannary, 
1864,  to  Cardinal  Bonnechose,  Archbishop  of  Rouen :  — 

"Eminence,  —  Tou  are  right  in  saying  that  the  honors  of  the  world  are 
heavy  burdens  which  Providence  imposes  upon  us.  Providence  in  its  justice 
has  wished  to  augment  duties  in  proportion  to  dignities.  Thus  I  often  ask 
myself  if  good  fortune  has  not  as  many  tribulations  as  adversity:  but,  in 
both  cases,  oar  guide  and  support  is  feith,  —  religious  faith  and  political  faith ; 
that  is  to  say,  confidence  in  God,  and  the  consciousness  of  a  mission  to 
accomplish.  This  mission  you  have  appreciated,  with  the  attachtaent  which 
you  have  ever  manifested  to  me ;  and  you  have  defined  it  witli  the  experience 
of  a  ma^strate  and  of  a  priest,  who  has  clearly  seen,  where  one  is  led  by  the 
abandonment  of  all  principle,  all  rule,  all  faith. 

"  Therefore  must  you  be  astonished,  as  am  I,  to  see,  after  so  short  an 
interval,  men  who  have  scarcely  escaped  shipwreck  calling  again  to  their  aid 
the  winds  and  the  tempests.  God  too  visibly  protects  France  to  permit  the 
Genius  of  Evil  again  to  come  to  agitate  her.  The  circle  of  our  constitution 
has  been  widely  traced.  Every  honest  man  can  move  within  it  at  ease, 
since  each  one  has  permission  to  express  his  thought,  to  iufiuence  the  acts  of 
government,  a^ji  to  take  his  just  part  in  public  afiaira. 
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"  I  thank  you  for  the  justice  whii,h  yuu  renJer  to  the  itligious  auntimeiits 
of  tlie  empress.  It  is  tiie  happy  privilege  of  woman  to  remain  a  stranger  to 
afliiii's  of  state,  that  she  may  sun-emler  heraelf  entirely  to  the  generous  im- 
pulses of  the  heart;  that  she  may  offer  cunsolations  to  the  unfortunate,  and 
eucours^ement  to  every  thing  that  is  noble  and  sacred. 

"  My  sou,  whom  the  benedictionH  of  the  Church  protect,  will  early  learn 
bis  duties  as  a  Christian,  as  a  citizen,  and  as  a  prince;  and  he  will  continue 
towards  his  country,  as  towards  the  friends  of  liis  father,  to  ac-quit  a  debt  of 
gratitude  and  affection." 

Early  in  the  month  of  January,  the  police  discovered  a  conspiracy  for  the 
assassination  of  the  emperor.  To  the  honor  of  France,  no  Frenchman  was 
engaged  in  it.  The  assassins  consisted  of  four  Italians,  —  Greco,  Imperatori, 
Trabuco,  and  Scagloni.  They  entered  France  at  Mulhouse,  and  were  followed 
by  the  police  to  Paris.  It  aeema  that  they  were  desperate  men,  and  intended 
to  make  sure  work.  At  their  residences  were  found  a  large  quantity  of 
English  gunpowder,  four  poniards,  four  revolvers,  four  air-guns,  pereassion- 
caps  and  fuses,  and  eight  band-grenades,  such  as  the  assassin  Orsini  had  used. 

Greco  made  full  confession,  and  gave  all  the  details  of  the-plot.  !Not  much 
confidence  can  be  reposed  in  the  veracity  of  an  assassin.  The  statement 
^yen  by  Greco  did  not  obtain  full  credence ;  and  yet  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive 
what  motive  he  coidd  have  bad  falsely  to  implicate  others.  He  declared 
that  he,  and  bis  accomplices  had,  by  appointment  of  Mazzini,  met  liim  in 
September  at  Lugano  ;  that,  for  some  time  previous,  they  had  been  in  corre- 
spondence with  him ;  that  they  aiTanged  with  him  that  they  should  go  to 
Paris  to  aasdssinate  the  emperor;  that  he  gave  them  fonr  hand-grenades 
.  which  he  had  brought  from  England,  four  which  he  had  caused  to  be  made  in 
Genoa,  also  four  revolvers  and  four  poniards ;  that  Mazzini  also  gave  tliem 
four  thousand  francs  (eight  hundred  dollars)^  telling  them  that  lie  would  go 
to  London  and  await  the  result  of  the  attempt  there,  and  that  he  would  then 
send  them  more  money. 

Mazzini  emphatically  denied  all  complicity  with  the  assassins.  He  was  a 
restless,  impetuous  man ;  and  though  a  violent  revolutionist,  and  quite  destitute 
of  judgment,  we  can  more  easily  believe  that  Greco  fabricated  the  whole 
story,  or  that  he  had  been  deceived  by  some  one  assuming  the  name  and 
representing  the  person  of  Mazzini,  than  that  Mazzini  could  have  taken  part 
in  a  crime  so  vile  and  cowardly.  He  was,  however,  included  in  the  indict- 
ment, and,  being  found  guilty  by  default,  was  condemned  to.  perpetual  exile 
from  France.*  Greco  aod  Trabuco  were  condemned  to  transportation  for 
life.   Imperatori  and  Scaglopi  were  sentenced  to  twenty  years'  imprisonment-t 

On  the  Ist  of  February,  1864,  the  Legislative  Corps  presented  the  emperor 
with  an  address  in  response  to  his  message  at  the  opening  of  the  session. 
The  address  was  adopted  with  great  unanimity.  The  Opposition,  though 
exceedingly  small  in  numbers,  was  composed  of  men  of  much  ability,  —  such 
men  as  Juies  Fayre,  Jules  Simon,  Thiei-s,  fimile  Olivier.  Their  impassioned 
words  of  opposition  crossed  the  Channel  and  the  Atlantic,  and  produced  in 

*  Italy  and  Iho  War  of  1859,  p.  283.  t  Annunl  Encyelopcedia,  p.  381. 
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foreign  lanils  a  deeper  impression  tlian  the  quiet  and  emphatic  vote  of 
approval  of  nine-tentbs  of  the  Assembly.  In  this  address,  tlie  Corps  L<igis- 
latif,  having  first  stated  that  the  people  of  France  were  profoundly  attached 
to  the  institutions  of  the  empire,  and  that  they  recognized  with  gratitude  the 
resolution  of  the  emperor  to  anticipate  public  opinion  in  promoting  indus- 
trial and  commercial  liberty,  added,  in  allusion  to  the  rejected  proposition  for 

"  France,  on  whom  you  have  bestowed  splendor  and  gloiy,  is  grateful  to 
you  for  not  having  committed  her  treasui-es  and  the  blood  of  her  children  in 
causes  in  which  her  honor  and  interests  are  not  -at'  stake.  Leave  without 
regret,  aire,  the  few  unjust  prejudices  against  accepting  your  loyal  and  pacific 
propositions.  Noble  and  sound  ideas  make  way  in  the  world,  and  take  root 
in  the  hearts  of  the  peoples.  Aw^t  calmly  the  effect  of  your  generous 
words.  France,  homogeneous,  compact,  strong,  and  confident  in  you,  feai's  no 
aggression,  and  now  has  no  other  ambition  than  to  assure  her  repose,  and 
develop  her  material  welfare  by  labor  and  peace,  and  her  moral  welfare  by  the 
sincere  and  gradual  practice  of  civil  and  political  liberties." 

The.  perplexing  affairs  of  Italy  still  engrossed  much  of  the  attention  of  the 
emperor.  On  the  15th  of  September,  1864,  a  very  important  convention  w.'is 
concluded  between  France  and  Italy.  The  articles,  as  published  in  the 
official  gazette  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  were  as  follows  :^ — 

"Article  1.  Italy  engages  not  to  attack  the  present  territory  of  the  holy 
father,  and  to  preveut,  even  by  force,  every  attack  upon  ^he  said  territory 
coming  from  without. 

"Art.  2.  France  wiU  withdraw  her  troops  from  the  Pontifical  States  grad- 
ually, and  in  proportion  as  the  army  of  the  holy  father  shall  be  organized.  The 
evacuation  shall,  nevertheless,  be  accomplished  within  the  space  of  two  years. 

"  Alt.  3.  The  Italian  Grovei-nment  engages  to  raise  no  protest  against  the 
organization  of  a  papal  army,  even  if  composed  of  foreign  Catholi*  volun- 
teers, sufficing  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  holy  father,  and  tranquillity, 
as  well  in  the  interior  as  upon  the  frontier  of  bis  States;  provided  that  this 
force  shall  not  degenerate  into  a  mea»s  of  attack  against  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment. 

"  Art.  4.  Italy  declares  herself  ready  to  enter  into  an  arrangement  t^  take 
under  her  charge  a  proportionate  part  of  the  debt  of  the  former  States  of 
tlie  Church." 

It  was  also  agreed  that  the  capital  of  united  Italy  should  bo  removed  from 
Turin  to  the  very  beautiful  and  more  central  city  of  Florence,  the  world- 
renowned  metropolis  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany.  Neither  France  nor 
Italy  was  pledged  to  any  course  in  the  event  of  a  revolution  breaking  out 
spontaneously  at  Rome,  —  the  people  rising  against  the  government. 

On  the  15th  of  Februaiy,  1865,  the  emperor  opened  the  Legislative  Session 
at  the  Palace  of  the  Louvi-e,    In  this  address  he  said,  — 

«  At  the  period  of  our  "last  meeting,  I  hoped  to  see  the  difficulties  which 
menaced  the  repose  of  Europe  removed  by  a  congress.    It  has  been  other- 
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wise.  I  I'cgret  it :  for  the  swovd  often  .cuts  questions  without  solving  tliem ; 
and  the  only  basis  of  durable  peace  is  the  satisfaction  given  by  the  assent  of 
sovereigns  to  the  true  interests  of  the  peoples. 

"  In  view  of  the  conflict  which  has  arisen  upon  the  shores  of  the  Baltic, 
my  government,  being  in  sympathy  with  Denmark,  and  also  cherishing  the 
kindest  feehngs  towards  Germaoy,  has  observed  the  strictest  neutrality. 
Called  in  a  conference  to  express  our  opinion,  we  have  limited  ourselves  to  the 
expression  of  the  principle  of  the  nationalities,  and  the  right  of  the  peoples  to 
be  consulted  respecting  their  own  destiny.  Our  language,  in  conformity 
with  the  reserved  attitude  "which  we  intend  to  mdntain,  has  been  moderate 
and  friendly  towards  both  parties. 

"In  the  centre  of  Europe,  the  action  of  France  ought  to  be  exercised  more 
resolutely.  I  have  wished  to  render  possible  the  solution  of  a  difficult  prob- 
lem. The  convention  of  the  15th  of  September,  disentangled  from  passion- 
ate interpretations,  consecrates  two  great  principles,  —  the  strengthening  of 
tlie  new  State  of  Italy,  and  the  independence  of  the  holy  see.  The  provis- 
ional and  precarious  state  which  excited  so  many  fears  is  about  to  disappear. 
It  is  no  longer  separate  members  of  the  Italian  country,  seeking  to  attach 
themselves  by  feeble  ties  to  a  little  State  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps : 
it  is  a  great  country,  which,  elevating  itself  above  local  prejudices,  and  scorn- 
ing thoughtless  impulses,  boldly  transports  its  capital  to  the  heart  of  the 
Peninsula,  and  places^it  in  the  midst  of  the  Apennines  as  in  an  impregnable 
citadel. 

"By  that  act  of  patriotism,  Italy  constitutes  herself  definitively,  and  at  the 
same  time  reconciles  herself  with  Catholicity.  She  engages  to  respect  the 
independence  of  the  holy  see,  to  protect  the  frontiers  of  the  Roman  States ; 
and  thus  permits  us  to  withdraw  our  troops.  The  pontifical  teiTitory,  effica- 
cioasly  guaranteed,  is  placed  under  the  safeguard  of  a  treaty  which  solemnly 
binds  the  two  govei'nments.  The  convention  is  not,  then,  an  arm  of  war,  but 
a  work  »f  peace  and  conciliation. 

"  Let  us  devote  ourselves,  without  uneasiness,  to  the  works  of  peace.  The 
intervals  between  the  sessions  is  employed  in  seeking  the  means  to  augment 
the  moral  and  material  welfare  of  the  people ;  and  every  useful  and  true  idea  is 
sure  to  be  welcomed  by  me,  and  to  be  adopted  by  you.  Let  us  examine,  then, 
together,  the  measures  suitable  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  empire." 

Italy  was  now,  beyond  all  doubt,  preparing  for  war  for  the  liberation  of 
Venetia.  The  whole  Peninsula  resounded  with  the  bngle-blasf  and  the  drum- 
beat. Evei-y  ship-yard  and  every  ai-senal  rang  with  the  blows  of  the  hammer 
and  the  anvil.  The  stndents  of  the  universities  —  a  numerous  class  —  were 
all  aroused,  eager  for  the  war.  It  was  evident  that  they  were  sanguine  of 
success. 

The  ground  of  this  hope  was  a  secret  alliance  into  which  Italy  had  entered 
with  Pmssia,  —  that  very  Prussia,  which,  but  a  few  months  before,  had  joined 
her  menace  with  that  of  England  to  prevent  the  liberation  of  Venetia.  Prus- 
sia, with  a  population  of  eighteen  millions,  had  an  drea  of  one  hundred  and 
eight  thousand  square  miles.    Austria  was  twice  as  lai^e,  with  a  population 
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twice  as  numeroiiB.  Prussia  was  thus  but  one  of  the  second-rate  kingdoms  of 
Europe."  An  ambitious  and  nnscrupulons  man  of  grlat  ability,  Count  Bis- 
mark,  rose  in  Prussia,  who  easily  persnaded  the  king  to  embark  in  the  enter- 
prise of  lifting  «p  Prussia  into  a  first-class  power.  This  could  only  be  done 
by  an  increase  both  of  population  and  territory.  The  measures  adopted  for 
this  end  are  among  the  most  curious  in  the  annala  of  diplomacy  and  war. 
We  can  tell  the  story  but  in  brie^  omitting  all  bnt  the  essential  points. 

Atljoining  Prussia  on  the  north- west  were  two  duchies,  called  Schleswig  and 
Holstein.  Each  was  about  the  size  of  tlio  State  of  Delaware;  and  their  united 
population  was  about  one  million.  Pushing  up  into  the  peninsula  formed  by 
the  German  Ocean  and  the  Baltic  Sea,  with  the  River  Elbe  at  their  base,  they 
presented  admirable  opportnnities  for  commerce. 

These  duchies  belonged  to  Denmark.  They  were  both  under  the  govern- 
orship of  the  same  duke,  whose  title  was  received  and  transmitted  by 
hereditary  descent.  Upon  the  death  of  Frederic  VII.  of  Denmark^  hia 
successor,  Christian  IS.,  claimed  the  dukedom  of  the  two  duchies.  On  the 
other  hand,  Duke^  Frederic,  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  contested  this  chum. 
Though,  by  the  fundamental  law  of  the  duchies,  the  two  were  inseparably 
connected,  Holstein  belonged  to  the  Germanic  Confederacy,  and  Schleswig 
did  not.  It  thus  became  a  German  question.  By  tRe  treaty  of  London  of 
May  8,  1852,  the  leading  nsitions  of  Europe  were  pledged  to  "the  integrity 
of  the  Danish  monarchy."  Thus  all  Europe  was  involved  in  the  dispute. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  duchies  were  in  favor  of  Duke  Frederic  After  a 
slight  struggle,  the  duchies,  by  the  aid  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  were  wrested 
from  the  feeble  kingdom  of  Denmark,  awl  declared  to  be  independent  under 
their  hereditai-y  duke,  Frederic, 

This  was  the  first  act  of  the  programme.  Kow  several  peraons  arose, 
claiming  these  duchies  by  the  right  of  inheritance.  One  was  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Oldenburg,  brother-in-law  of  Alexander  II.  of  Russia ;  another  was  the 
Prince  of  Hesse,  also  brother-in-law  of  the  czar ;  and,  to  the  surprise  of  all, 
the  King  of  Prussia  himself  appeared  as  a  claimant.  There  were  now  five 
claimants ;  and  the  question  was  su1)raitted  to  the  syndics  of  the  crown  of 
Prussia  assembled  at  Berlin. 

They  rendered  their  extraordinary  decision  in  July,  1865,  declaring  that 
the  King  of  Denmark  ^vaa  the  legitimate  heif,  but  that  the  duchies  now 
belonged  to  Austria  and  Prussia  by  the  right  of  conquest. 

UntiUthia  time,  Auetiia  had  laid  no  claim  to  the  duchies.  They  were  at 
quite  a  distance  from  the  Austrian  territory,  and  separated  from  it  by  other 
States.  William  of  Prussia,  or  rather  Count  Bismark,  thought  that  Francis 
Joseph  of  Austiia  would  readily  sell,  for  a  due  consideration,  his  share  in  a 
property  which  was  of  but  little  value  to  him,  and  to  which  he  had  not  before 
supposed  that  he  had  any  cl^m.  Prussia,  accordingly,  ofiered  Austria  sixty 
million  dollars  for  the  relinquishment  of  her  title. 

Austria  refused.  She  did  not  wish  to  see  the  compact,  warlike,  ambitions 
Prussian  kingdom  rendered  more  formidable.  She  wonld  only  consent  that 
Prussia  should,  for  the  present,  hold  Schleswig,  while  Austria  held  Holstein. 
A  temporary  arrangement  to  this  effect  was  entered  into  between  the  two 
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powers  at  what  was  called  the  Convention  of  Gastein,  held  on  the  14th  of 
AugHst,  1865.  * 

In  the  mean  time,  Prassia  was  secretly  piepinng  to  seize  both  of  the 
dnchies  by  military  occupation  :  bnt  the  eighteen  milhone  of  Prussia,  without 
the  aicl  of  any  ally^could  hardly  hope  to  cope  with  the  thirty-six  millions  of 
Aoetria ;  and  there  was  not  a  single  nation  in  Europe  in  sympathy  with 
Pnissia  In  the  unscrupulous  measures  which  Count  Bismirk  was  adopting. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  sagacious  and  wily  Prussian  minister  sent 
a  confidential  message  to  Victor  Emanuel,  that  Prussia,  with  her  whole  mili- 
tary strength,  was  about  to  attack  Austria  npon  the  north,  that  she  might 
seize  the  duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  and  that  this  would  furnish  Italy 
an  admirable  opportunity  to  attack  Austria  on  the  south,  and  thus  to  liberate 
Venetia,  Italy  eagerly  accepted  the  suggestion.  But  for  the  aid  which  Italy 
was  thus  led  to  furnish,  Prnssia  would  scarcely  have  entei-ed  npon  the 
enteiprise,  A  few  months  of  busy  preparation  passed  away,  when  Prussia, 
having  marshaUed  her  utmost  strength  in  perfect  lighting  order,  demanded 
both  of  the  duchies.  Human  effrontery  has  seldom  gone  farther  than  in  the 
alleged  reason  for  this  claim.  It  was  affirmed  that  Austria  was  granting 
Holstein  too  free  a  government^  which  rendered  Schleswig  restless,  and 
endangered  the  peace  of  Europe. 

"  King  William,"  said  Bismai'k,  "is  grievously  affected  to  see  developed 
under  the,  regis  of  the  Austrian  eagle  tendencies  revolutionary,  and  hostile 
to  all  the  thrones.  He  therefore  declares  that  friendly  relations  no  longer 
exist  between  Prussia  and  Austria."  This  declaration  was  soon  followed  by 
another,  announcing  the  resolution  of  Prussia  "  to  pursue  with  firmness  the 
annexation  of  the  duchies,  so  desirable  in  all  points  of  view." 

Austria  had  not  been  unmindful  of  the  measures  in  progress.  She  had  an 
army  of  nine  hundred  thousand  men  in  the  field.  Prussia,  having  mobilized 
her  whole  force,  had  sis  hundred  thousand  men  beneath  her  banners.  Italy 
could  bring  into  the  field  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  This  would  give 
Prussia  and  Italy,  in  their  alliance,  more  than  a  million  of  soldiers  to  meet  the 
shock  of  war. 

The  Austrian  foree  would  be  necessarily  much  divided, — half  on  the  north, 
half  on  the  south.  Hungary  was  watching  her  opportunity  to  rise,  and  throw 
off  the  Austrian  yoke.  Strong  garrisons  were  requisite  to  hold  the  Hungari- 
ans quiet.  An  outbreak  in  Hungary  would  be  surely  followed  by  one  in 
Poland,  ■  This  would  bring  the  armies  of  Russia  into  the  arena.  TJjere  was 
thus  danger  that  the  whole  of  Europe  would  again  be  involved  in  cruel 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the  Emperor  of  the  French  had 
proposed  a  congress,  that  the  manifold  complications  might  be  settled  by 
ai-bitration  rather  than  by  the  sword.  The  British  Government  declined  the 
proposition.  Thus  the  plan  of  a  general  congress  was  thwarted.  The 
Emperor  of  the  French,  who  has  ever  been  the  earnest,  unvarying,  consistent 
advocate  of  peace,  which  alone  could  render  Fi'ance,  as  well  as  the  other 
peoples  of  Europe,  licb,  prosperous,  and  happy,  was  keenly  disappointed  at 
this  result. 
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"I  have  proposed  a  congress,"  ho  said,  "  and  urged  it  to  save  Europe  from 
the  horrors  of  war.  The  proposal  has  been  rejected  ;  I  shall  not  renew  it : 
but  I  hold  myself  in  readiness  to  join  in  any  congress  when  it  shall  be 
desired  by  the  bther  poweft." 

As  the  menaces  of  war  grew  more  and  more  imminent  and  terrible,  and 
as  the  prospect  became  clear,  even  to  dim  vision  and  to  dull  intellects,  that 
there  was  danger  that  all  Europe  might  be  wrapped  in  conflagration,  even 
England,  in  har  maritime  security,  became  alarmed.  She  now  regretted  that 
she  had  not  heeded  the  foresight  of  Jfl'apoleon,  and  that  she  had  not  supported 
his  proposition  for  a  confess.  In  the  appalling  emergency.  Lord  Cowley  was 
hurriedly  sent  with  a  despatch  from  Lord  Clarendon  to  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  with  the  announcement  that  England  was  now  ready  to  unite  with 
France  in  calling  a  congress.  Lord  Cowley  reported  the  following  as  Napo- 
leon's reply, —  a  reply  which  shows  how  deeply  his  spirit  had  been  wounded 
by  the  conduct  of  the  British  Government :  — 

"In  1859,  England  refused  to  assist  me  in  achievmg  the  liberation  of  Italy, 
and,  by  her  coalition  with  Germany,  compelled  me  to  stop  short,  leaving  the 
work  undone. 

"When,  in  1864, 1  proposed  a  congress  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the 
endless  complications  which  I  foresaw  would  result  from  the  Danish  war, 
it  was  stUl  England  that  opposed  my  project,  and  did  her  utmost  to  make  it 
abortive.  '  ■  , 

"Now  she  wants  peace,  even  at  the  price  of  the  congress  which  she  then 
rejected.  I  will,  however,  assure  her  Majesty  that  I  am  ready  to  do  all  I  can 
to  prevent  war;  but,  as  the  most  favorable  opportunity  for  doing  this  has 
passed,  I  can  no  longer  take  upon  myself  the  responsibility  for  any  event 
that  may  occur." 

It  was  too  late.  The  armies  were  on  the  move.  Two  millions  of  men, 
along  lines  hundreds  of  I  '       xt     t,      n  1  with  the  most  fomiidable 

weapons  of  modern  warfar     w  ach  other ;  and  all  Europe 

looked  on  appalled. 

At  a  conceited  signal,  P  u  h  nns  into  tho  Austrian  prov- 

inces on  the  north ;  while  an  Ita     n  a  my  f  dred  thousand  strong,  made 

its  impetaous  onset  from  th       u  h  V  n  For  forty  days,  the  storm 

of  war  raged  almost  witho  u  rm  n  T  ene  cannot  be  described. 
One  more  awful,  earth  nev     w  The      mensions  of  the  woes  which 

ensued  no  moi-tal  mind  can  N         b  ft  e  were  military  operations 

of  such  magnitude  conduc    dm  h  rt.       p  n  d.     War  was  declared  on 

the  18th  of  June,  1866 ;  t  h  i  motion.    In  Venetia,  on 

the  24th,  the  Italians  wer  ij.  b    k  w  h  g     t  slaughter  from  the  field 

of  Custozza. 

Eat,  in  the  mean  time,  the  P  n  m  w  sweeping  onward  like  fire 
npon  the  prairies.  Fighting  a  y  p  n  w  ding,  as  it  were,  ankle-deep 
in  blood,  with  perfect  oi^anization,  and  the  temble  needle-gun,  they  overran 
kingdoms,  dukedoms,  and  principahties,  almost  fester  than  the  telegraph  could 
announce  their  conquests.    Their  advance  columns  were  in  sight  of  Vienna. 

Francis  Joseph,  in  terror,  was  compelled  to  abandon  Venetia,  that  be  might 
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recall  his  armies  there  for  the  protection  of  his  own  capital.  Too  proud  to 
surrender  Venetia  to  Italy,  he  gave  it  to  Ifapoleon,  that  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  in  possession  of  the  magnificetit  estate,  might  be  able  to  secnre  the 
peace,  which,  before  blood  began  to  flow,  he  had  attempted  to  secnre  by  !i 
congress.  But  it  was  too  late  for  compromise  :  Austria  had  chosen  war,  and 
was  now  at  the  mercy  of  the  victor. 

Napoleon,  with  characteristic  magnanimity,  surrendered  Venetia  to  Italy. 
Prussia  held  with  a  vigorous  grasp  all  the  countries  she  bad  overrun, —  Schles- 
wig,  Holstein,  the  kingdom  of  Handler,  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  tbe  magnifi- 
cent dukedom  of  tbe  same  name,  lai^e  pai-ts  of  Bohemia,  Silesia,  Bavaria, 
and  numerous  other  minor  dukedoms  and  principalities. 

With  a  disposition  to  cover  up  these  vast  conquests  with  the  verbiage  of 
diplomacy,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  all  simply  annexed  to  the  Prussian 
Empii-e  ;  in  fact,  there  was  no  longer  a  Germany.  About  eight  millions  of 
the  old  confederacy  remained  with  Austria.  All  the  other  States  were 
absorbed  by  Prussia.  In  about  forty  days,  Bismark  had  doubled  the  territory, 
and  doubled  the  population,  of  the  Prassian  kingdom. 

It  was  thus  that  Venetia  was  added  to  Italy.  Prussia  bad  not  the  effi'ont- 
ery  to  claim  any  debt  of  gratitude  for  her  agency  in  the  transfer.  The  whole 
peninsula  is  now  united  in  one  kingdom,  with  the  exception  of  the  Roman 
States.  The  Italian  people,  much  to  the  embarrassment  of  Victor  Emanuel, 
demand  the  dethronement  of  the  pope  and  tbe  seizure  of  his  States,  that 
Eome  may  become  the  capital  of  Italy.  "Victor  Emanuel  is  bound  by  treaty 
to  resist  such  act  of  aggression.  It  is  important  that  the  pope  should  be 
independent.  "  There  is  no  possible  independence  for  the  pope,"  says  Thiers, 
"but  in  the  temporal  sovereignty."  If  the  pope  is  driven  from  his  little 
domain,  what  monarch  shall  be  permitted  to  give  him  refuge, —  annex  him  as 
a  subject,  with  his  moral  power  over  two  hundred  millions  of  men  ?  It  is 
the  most  difficult  question  in  European  diplomacy.  The  peace-loving 
Emperor  of  the  French  ^ain  proposes  that  the  leading  powers  of  Europe, 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  should  meet  in  conference  to  settle  the  question 
amicably  by  reason,  and  not  brutally  by  iron  and  by  blood.  It  remains  for 
Europe  to  decide  whether  the  question  shall  be  adjusted  by  diplomacy,  or  by 
the  sword. 

Prince  Napoleon,  in  a  very  able  speech  pronounced  before  the  Senate  on 
the  1st  of  March,  1861,  presents  the  following  solution,  which  may  perhaps 
be  in  hai-mony  with  the  view's  of  the  emperor  :  — 

"  There  remains,  gentlemen,  the  question  of  the  abdication  of  the  papal 
power.  -I  recognize  the  necessity  of  a  certain  independence  in  the  spiritual 
oliief,  —  that  he  ought  not  to  be  the  sulgect  of  any  sovereign  whatever. 
Hence  the  difficulty  of  settling  tbe  question  in  respect  to  Rome.  Still  it  does 
not  appear  to  me  insoluble.  We  can  here  only  sketch  the  great  features  of 
the  solution. 

"  Rome  —  this  is  the  problem :  it  is  to  leave  the  pope  an  incontestable 
spiritual  sovereign,  with  that  liberty  of  action  which  assures  his  temporal 
independence.     That  does  not  seem  to  me  impossible. 

"  Cast  your  eyes  upon  a  plan  of  Rome.    The  Tiber  dividing  that  city, 
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upon  the  right  bank  you  see  tlic  Catholic  city,  the  Vatican,  St.  Peter's.  Upon 
the  left;  bank  you  see  the  city  of  the  ancieot  Cresara ;  you  see  Mount  Aven- 
tiiie;  indeerl,  ail  the  gi'and  souvenirs  of  Imperial  Rome.  On  the  right  bank 
is  the  Rome  in  which  the  most  vital  part  of  Catholicisra  has,  in  modern 
times,  taken  refuge.  There  might  be  a  posabUity,  I  will  not  say  to  force  the 
pope,  but  to  induce  him  to  compi-ehend  the  necessity  of  restricting  himself 
there.  There  may  be  a  possibility  of  guai-anteeing  to  him  his  temporal 
indepenilence  in  those  limits.  Catholic  countries  might  assure  him  an 
income  suitable  to  the  Rpleador  of  religion,  and  might  furnish  him  with  a 
ganison.  t 

"  Yoii  cannot  make  any  thing  human  immutable ;  but  it  is  evident  that  an 
income  from  the  Catholic  community,  when  guaranteed  by  all  the  Catholic 
powers,  would  be  as  secure  as  any  thing  can  be.  It  would  be  ever,  more 
than  now,  the  revenue  of  the  holy  see.  I  think  that  the  independence  of  the 
pope  might  thus  exist,  suiTounded  by  higher  and  more  honorable  sanctions. 
There  might  be  left  to  him  a  mixed  and  special  jurisdiction  in  contested 
cases.  He  could  have  his  flag.  All  of  the  houses  in  that  part  of  the  city 
which  I  have  indicated  could  be  assigned  to  him  in  property  (_en  touts 
propriete). 

"Histoiy  ^ves  us  an  example  of  this  neutrality  in  Washington,  that 
federal  city  which  has  eo  long  been  the  object  of  the  respect  of  the  whole 
American  continent.  Yon  will  thus  have  an  oasis  of  Catholicism  in  the 
midst  of  the  tempests  of  the  wo  rid.  This  maybe  regarded  as  a  chimera; 
but  bow  many  things  treated  at  fii'St  as  chimeras  have  been  realized !  "  * 

The  Emperor  of  the  French  solicits  a  congress  of  all  the  European  powers, 
that  the  difficult  question  may  be  settled  in  friendly  discussion,  and  th.at  thus 
Europe  may  be  saved  fi-om  the  horrors  of  a  religious  war.  If  there  be  any 
better  plan  than  this  to  meet  the  perils  which  now  menace  Europe,  it  has  not, 
as  yet,  been  proposed. 

•  Qnestlon  Italienne.  Discouts  pronorciJ  au  SiJnat,  par  S.  A,  1,  M.  le  Prince  Niipol&n,  dans 
la  Seance  ii:  l-mai,  1S61,  pp.  151,  152. 
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THE   IVIEXICAN    QUESTION. 

ReTolutone  a.  Mc\(.o  —The  American  Expedition. —The  AUianee  of  Spain,  rranee,  and 
England  — Obj  ct  of  the  Alliance. — Tha  Squadron  at  Vera  Cruz. —  Disappointment  of 
the  Allies  — Diactrdant  Vie\TS.  —  Withdrawal  of  England  and  Spain.  — Peril  of  the  French 
Troo(.9  — Repnlse  at  Paebla.  —  Straggles  and  Victories.  —  Triumphal  Entry  to  the  City  of 
MeMco  — The  Empire  eetabliBhed.  —  The  Archduke  Maximilian  chosen  Emperor.  —  The 
Del  t,a     n      M    mar. 

ilHE  Honorable  Thomas  Corwin,  American  minister  at  Mexico, 
I  a  despatch  to  Secretary  Seward,  under  date  of  Jnne  22, 
1861,  stated,  "  In  the  last  forty  years,  Mexico  has  passed 
through  thirty-six  different  forms  of  government ;  has  had 
seventy-three  presidents."  Seventy-three  presidents  in  forty 
J  ears  is  an  average  of  nearly  two  a  year.  For  forty  years,  Mexi- 
j  1  1  f  I  in  1  st^te  of  anarchy.  There  was  no  law  or  order.  There  was  no 
recogiiued  government  to  be  called  upon  for  the  payment  of  national  debts, 
or  for  the  redress  of  individual  grievances.  America,  England,  Prance,  Spain, 
Italy,  had  all  heavy  claims  upon  Mexico  for  pecuniary  losses,  and  for  outrages 
inflicted  upon  their  citizens ;  but  there  was  no  recognized  authority  in  the 
land.  There  were  eight  milHons  of  semi-civilized  people  there,  —  Indians, 
Spaniards,  negroes,  and  mixed  breeds,  with  countless  chieftains,  each  con- 
tending for  the  supremacy.  There  was  no  hope,  in  the  minds  of  intelligent 
men,  of  the  establishment  of  any  stable  government ;  for  there  was  no  one 
man  or  party  sufficiently  prominent  to  secure  the  support  of  the  majority. 

Under  these  ciroamstances,  the  United-States  Government  decided  to 
collect  its  own  debt,  and  redress  its  own  grievances ;  constituting  itself  judge, 
jury,  and  executive  officer.  It  fitted  out  a  powerful  expedition,  battered 
down  the  fortifications  of  Vei'a  Cruz,  marched  resistlessly  to  the  "halls  of  the 
Montezumas,"  and  took  payment  for  all  that  was  due  to  the  government  or 
individuals,  principal  and  interest,  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  all  the 
creditors. 

The  success  of  the  Americans  influenced  other  nations  to  follow  their 
example.  Spain  had  heavy  claims  against  Mexico.  How  jnst  they  were,  it 
is  impossible  to  ascertain.  There  was  no  auditor  appointed  to  examine  the 
account.  Mexico  was  fiill  of  robbers ;  aad  the  robbed  set  a  high  value  upon 
their  lost  property.  England  also  had  claims  upon  Mexico,  not  only  for 
outrages  committed  against  subjects  resident  there,  but  for  property  taken 
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from  them  to  the  amount  of  six;  million  dollars.  France  had  claims  to  the 
amount  of  fifteen  million  dollars.  We  cannot  here  enter  into  the  examina- 
tion of  the  validity  of  those  claims. 

Spain  suggested  to  Franco  and  England  that  they  should  imitate  the 
energetic  and  successful  example  of  the  United  States,  and  send  out  an 
expedition  to  collect  their  debts,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  tho  outrages  inflicted 
upon  foreign  residents  in  that  war-scourged  land.  Tho  plan  proposed  by 
SpMn  was  accepted.  Each  of  the  three  allied  powera  agreed  to  send  an 
equal  naval  force,  and  a  land-force  proportioned  to  the  number  of  its  subjecta 
resident  in  Mexico.  According  to  the  most  accurate  statistics  which  conld  be 
obtained,  there  were  ten  thousand  Spaniards  in  Mexico,  two  thousand  French, 
and  six  hundred  English.* 

In  the  month  of  October,  1861,  the  treaty  was  signed  in  Xiondon  between 
England,  France,  and  Spain.  The  Queen  of  England  announced  that  the 
object  of  the  expedition  was  to  obtain  satisfaction  for  outrages  upon  resident 
foreigners.  The  Queen  of  Spain  stated  that  the  end  at  which  they  aimed 
was  to  obtain  reparation  for  wrongs,  and  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  conduct 
which  had  outraged  humanity  and  scandalized  the  world.  The  Emperor  of 
the  French  announced  to  the  Legislative  Corps  that "  the  measures  of  an 
unscrupulous  government  have  obliged  us  to  unite  with  Spain  and  Engknd 
to  protect  our  subjects,  and  to  repress  attempts  gainst  humanity  and  the 
rights  of  nations."! 

From  the  above,  it  would  appear  that  there  were  two  objects  in  view:  one 
was  to  obtain  reparation  for  wrongs,  and  the  other  was  to  prevent  the  repeti- 
tion of  such  wrongs.  The  measures  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  first 
object  wore  simple,  and  very  clearly  marked  out.  The  allied  fleet  was  to 
take  possession  of  the  Mexican  ports,  and  collect  the  revenue.  One  half  was 
to  be  paid  to  the  Mexican  Government,  if  there  were  any  such  to  be  found ; 
and  the  other  half  was  to  be  appropriated  to  tho  liquidation  of  the  debts 
until  they  were  pdd.  There  seems  not  to  have  been  any  definite  plan 
adopted  to  prevent  tho  repetition  of  tho  outrages  complained  of.  There  was, 
however,  an  understanding  that  efforts  should  be  made  to  rescue  tho  country 
from  anarchy  by  endeavoring  to  promote  reconciliation  between  the  domestic 
factions,  and  thus  to  assist  in  oiganizing  some  stable  authority  without 
imposing  upon  the  Mexicans  any  form  of  govemment.l 

*  There  weie  abont  four  hnndred  Amerienns  in  Mexico.  Thongliwe  hatt  recently  persiaitferf 
Mexico  to  sell  ua  California  and  Mesilla  for  some  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars,  eight  millions 
of  which  we  withheld  to  pay  ourselves  the  debt  which  it  was  said  that  Mexico  owed  as,  still  we 
had  mn  up  another  little  bill  to  the  amount  of  ten  million  dollars.  To  eecnre  this  debt.  President 
Buchanan  had  suggested  that  we  take  military  possession  of  the  vast  prorinoes  of  Sonora  and 
Chihuahua.  Nothing  is  easier  than  for  tho  United  States  to  collect  debts  against  Mesioo.  A 
slight  change  in  our  boandary-lines,  which  Mexico  has  no  power  to  resist,  adds  territory  of  impe- 
rial extent  to  our  domains.  The  United  States  were  invited  fo  join  in  the  expedition  of  the 
allied  powers.  The  United  States  declined.  .The  United  Stales  can  so  easily  collect  her  own 
debts,  tbat  she  needs  no  assistance  in  the  operation.  Intelligent  Mexicans  understood  tliis 
clearly.    There  was  no  power  they  dreaded  so  mnch  as  the  United  States.  . 

t  La  Politique  Imp^riale,  p.  358. 

t  When  the  Italians  learned  of  the  contemplated  enterprise,  tliey  brought  forward  some 
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In  the  meaji  time,  there  were  at  the  courts  of  Eogland  and  France  very 
intelligent  Mexicans,  euch  as  SefLor  Almonte  and  General  Mii-amou,  aiding 
that  Mexico  would  be  in  a  hopeless  state  of  anarchy  nnlesa  some  European 
power  came  to  her  aid.  Civil  war  was  then  commencing  in  America.  There 
were  bat  few  in  Europe  who  imagined  that  the  North  could  conquer  the 
rebellious  South.  It  was  the  openly  avowed  object  of  the  slaveholdera  to 
annex  the  whole  of  Mexico  to  their  domain,  and  to  re-establish  slavery  there. 
They  intended  thus  to  create  the  most  extensive  and  powerful  slavebolding 
oligarchy  upon  which  the  sun  ever  shone.*  Scarcely  any  Southern  man 
doubted  the  success  of  this  enterprise.  Many  very  intelligent  men  of  the 
North  believed  it  inevitable, f  It  is  not  surprising  that  Europe  was  deceived. 
■  These  views  were  urged  very  prominently  by  distinguished  Mexicans  at  the 
court  of  France,  —  that  there  was  no  redemption  for  Mexico  but  in  foreign 
intervention ;  and  that  this  intervention  was  earnestly  desired  by  the  majority 
of  the  people,  and  by  nearly  all  the  most  intelligent  and  wealthy  citizens.^ 
France  had  just  intervened  very  successfully  for  Italy.  The  hope  of  regen- 
eratiog  Mexico,  and  of  giving  her,  in  place  of  the  anarchy  which  had  <3eso!r|ted 
the  country  for  forty  years,  a  government  like  that  of  France,  of  Italy,  and 
of  Brazil,  appeared  to  France  a  humane  and  philanthropic  object,  worthy  of 
her  highest  ambition. 

There  was,  undoubtedly,  at  that  time,  a  strong  monarchical  party  in  Mexico ; 
but  it  could  easily  be  swept  away  by  the  popular  cry  against  foreign  inter- 
vention. Mexico  was  intensely  Roman  Catholic  in  its  religion :  the  monar- 
chical party  was  generally  the  Higb-Chuvch  party.  England  —  a  Protestant, 
money-making  nation — sought  mainly  to  collect  her  debts,  and  to  protect  her 
sabjects ;  Spain,  intolei-antly  Catholic,  wished  to  support  the  Church ;  France, 
ever  ready  to  fight  for  an  idea,  was  ambitious  of  regenerating  a  people.  The 
French  minister,  M.  Thuvenal,  in  one  of  his  despatches  said,  — 

"  We  do  not  wish  to  interfere  with  the  internal  policy  of  Mexico ;  but 
we  think  that  the  presence  of  our  forces  there  wilt  give  moral  support  to  the 
monarchical  feehng  which  we  believe  to  exist,  and  that  there  will  be  a  chance 
for  the  establishment  of  a  new  and  regenerated  government."  § 

claims  wbich  they  wished  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  British  Govemmont  as  collecting  lawyer. 
Her  Majesty's  cabinet  declined  the  employment.  It  was,  however,  suggested  to  the  Italian 
Governmenc,  that  it  might  send  a  vessel  with  ihe  joint  expedition.  No  vessel  was  sent.  —  Noles 
Bi  Mexico,  hi/  Charles  Letspnire. 

*  General  Almonte,  as  he  left  this  country  to  imerceds  for  European  intenention,  said  to  a 
friend  of  the  writer,  "Unless  we  can  persuade  some  European  powei:  to  aid  us  in  cstablishiijj; 
some  stable  government,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  whole  of  Mexico  must  be  swallowed  up  by  tlie 
Fnited  States^  Rather  than  see  that  done,  I  should  prefer  to  have  the  entire  territory  sunk 
beneath  the  sea." 

t  The  Spanish  minister  fbr  foreign  affairs  stated  to  the  Spanish  Cortes  on  the  lUh  of  June, 
1861, "  The  Mexican  expedition  is  a  necessity,  not  only  because  it  is  earnestly  solicited  by  the 
Mesicans  residing  in  Europe,  and  especially  by  those  in  Paris,but  because  there  also  exists  in 
thosere^ons  arepublic  wliich  threatens  the  Mexicans  with  absorption.  The  object  is,  therefore, 
the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  the  Mexican  territory." 

<%  Koteain  Mexico  in  1861,  1862,  by  Charles  Lempriere,  D.C.L.,  p.  401. 

4  The  SiKretary  of  State  of  the  United  Slalea,  in  a  circular  dated  March  2,  1863,  said,  "  The 
President  has  relied  upon  the  assurance  given  his  government  by  the  allies,  that  they  were  in 
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On  the  6tli  of  Jamiary,  1862,  the  Spanish  fleet  anchored  off  Vera  Cruz,  and 
waa  soon  after  joined  by  the  fleets  of  tl\e  other  two  powera.  Already,  dissen- 
sion had  sprung  up  between  the  allies.  England  had  failed  to  furnish  the 
quota  of  land-force  agi'eed  wpon.  Spain  landed  six  thousand  three  hundred 
men ;  France,  two  thousand  eight  hundred  men ;  England,  eight  hundred. 

Benito  Juarez,  a  native  Indian,  a  maa  of  some  culture,  considerable  ability, 
and  many  excellences  of  character,  was  then  President  of  the  Mexican 
Republic.  General  Mtramon  and  Seiior  Almonte  were  the  leadera  of  the 
monarehical  party.  The  allies  had  been  taught  by  the  agents  of  the  monar- 
chical paity  who  had  visited  Europe  that  the  Mexican  people  would  rise 
and  welcome  them  with  enthusiasm  as  the  liberators  of  their  country  from 
anarchy,  as  the  Italian  people  rose  and  welcomed  the  soldiers  of  France.  In 
this  the  allies  were  bitterly  disappointed.  The  Mexicans  met  them  as 
invaders,  as  tax-gatherers.  The  national  pride  was  touched.  The  allies 
bad  invaded  Mexico  avowedly  to  collect  money  and  to  redress  grievances, 
not  as  disinterested  friends  to  redeem  a  nation.  Though  no  opposition  was 
attempted  at  Vera  Cruz,  there  were  very  few  voices  of  friendly  greeting  to 
be  heard. 

In  the  joint  proclamation  of  the  allies,  issued  to  the  Mexicans  on  the  10th, 
it  was  said,  "  The  fiiith  of  treaties,  broken  by  various  successive  governments, 
the  personal  security  of  our  countiymen,  constantly  threatened,  have  rendered 
necessary  this  expedition.  The  tliree  nations  we  represent  ofler  the  hand  of 
friendship  to  a  people  upon  whom  Providence  has  lavished  its  best  gifts,  who 
are  consuming  their  strengtli  and  vitality  in  civil  wars  and  perpetual  convul- 
sions. Ton,  and  you  alone,  does  it  concern,  to  re-organize  youraelves  upon  a 
firm  and  solid  basis.  Yours  will  be  the  work  of  regeneration ;  and  all  will 
have  contributed  towards  it,  —  some  with  their  opinions,  others  with  their 
talents.    The  evil  is  great,  the  remedy  urgent." 

There  wag  no  response  to  this  appeal.  Embarrassments  pervaded  the 
councils  of  the  allies.  It  was  found  that  the  sickly  climate  would  not  allow 
the  troops  to  remain  upon  the  coast.  They  marched  forward  with  the  consent 
of  Juarez,  who  had  no  force  to  resist  them,  to  Jalapa  and  Orizaba,  —  two 
important  towns  a  short  distance  in  the  interior.  It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain 
with  accuracy  the  charaoter  of  the  deliberations  and  of  the  varying  plans  of 
the  allies.  It  is  manifest  that  there  was  no  harmony  of  views,  and  that 
diversities  of  opinion  became  daily  more  serious.  It  is,  however,  evident  that 
one  of  the  prominent  questions  which  arose  was,  wliat  form  of  government 
they  should  encourage  the  Mexicans  to  ^dopt 

For  forty  years,  Mexico  had  stiug^led  in  iim  thiough  toniulsions  ind 
blood,  to  establish  a  stable  ^ovcrament  Itiins  is^umel  by  all  thit  such  a 
people,  so  ignorant,  superstitious  nddiaumtel  could  not  sustain  leiubl  an 
foi-ms.    In  tliis  view,  En^hn  1    Fnnce   and   Spam,  Df  coui  e  hirn 

potsiiit  of  no  polilicnl  object   but  uin  plv  the  rertresa  of  their  grievance' 
(loubtof  the  einceritj  of  the  alhes    in  short  he  has   nise  to  believe  that  1\  e  allies 
inouB  in  declaring  that  the  revol  tin  i  propos  d  to  Mes.  co  is  soielj  prompted  bv  certsi 
citizens  who  are  DOW  in  Europe    — Ama  can  Aimval  Cydopadia  1862  p  584 
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Monarchical  institutions  were  deemed  essential.  The  government  of  Juarez 
was  considered  but  the  unstable  reign  of  an  hour.  France  was  in  favor  of  an 
empire.  The  Mexicans  looked  back  with  pride  to  the  empire  of  tlie  Moutezu- 
mas.  The  most  flourishing  and  powerful  government  in  South  America  was 
the  empire  of  Ei'ajal.  The  liberty-loving  people  in  France,  with  almost 
entire  unanimity,  had  re-established  the  empire;  rejecting  a  republic,  as 
unsuited  to  their  position,  their  associations,  and  their  habits.  A  large  por- 
tion of  the  Mexican  people  had  already  attempted  to  found  an  empire  under 
Iturbide  ;  but,  like  every  other  attempt  for  the  last  forty  years,  it  had  failed. 

But  who  should  be  the  sovereign?  It  was  thought,  that,  if  a  native  chief 
were  selected,  it  would  excite  more  animosity  among  rival  claimants  than  if  a 
foreign  prince  were  chosen;  and  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  decide  which 
of  the  many  Mexican  chieftains  should  be  invested  with  the  honor. 

The  Spaniards  vrished  for  a  Bourbon  prince.  The  French  could  not  assent 
to  a  Bourbon,  but  were  willing  to  renounce  all  claims  of  their  own,  and  accept 
an  Austrian  prince.  It  was  the  Latin  race  to  which  the  French  and  Spanish 
belonged.  The  English,  were  of  a  different  race,  in  origin,  language,  manners, 
and  forms  of  religion. 

Protestant  England  could  not  present  an  acceptable  prince  to  Catholic 
Mexico.  Thus  England,  to  her  ch^rin,  found  heraelf  engaged  in  an  enter- 
prise which  promised  to  result  in  making  the  magnificent  realms  of  Mexico 
virtually  an  appendage  to  France  or  Spain.*  England  consequently  resolved 
to  withdraw  as  soon  as  possible.  This  would  leave  the  enter|.>rise  in  the 
hands  of  France  and  Spain,  —  a  giant  and  a  pygmy.  The  Spanish  leaders 
were  so  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  their  influence  would  be  small 
after  England  had  withdrawn,  that  they  also  resolved  to  watch  their  oppor- 
tunity to  follow  her  example.  Spain  has  fallen  so  low,  that  not  one  American 
in  a  hundred  can  tell  who  is  her  sovereign;  while  France  has  attained  such 
prominence,  that  there  is  not  one  in  a  hundred  who  does  not  know  who  is  the 
Emperor  of  the  French. 

Such  was  the  result  of  the  diplomacy  of  several  months.  The  eneigies  of 
the  allied  ai-my  were  now  paralyzed.  France  wished  to  press  forward  vigor- 
ously in  pni-suit  of  the  double  end  of  redress  for  the  past,  and  security  for  the 
future.  The  two  other  powers  threw  obstacles  in  the  way,  and  tempoiized. 
On  the  15th  of  February,  1862,  a  conference  was  held  in  the  little  village 
of  Soledad  with  Sefior'  Doblado,  chief  minister  of  the  Juai'ez  Government. 
The  allies  had  assumed  that  thei-e  was  no  government  in  Mexico ;  that  the 
country  was  in  a  state  of  entire  anarchy ;  and  that,  as  there  was  no  f/overii- 

*  "  We  now  undei^tand  the  origin  of  the  whole  affair.  The  monarchy,  with  the  Archduke 
Miisimilian  for  emperor,  was  the  idea  of  certain  Mexican  refugees,  membera  of  the  re-actionary 
or  clerical  party  in  Mexico,  and  partisans  of  Marquei  and  other  rufflans,  whose  miadeetls  have 
been  among  the  principal  causes  of  our  inlarvention.  If  Ferdinand  Maximilian  goes  to  Mexico, 
he  will  find  his  most  active  friends  among  the  men  who  have  shot,  tortnced,  and  robbed,  until 
Europe  has  at  last  lost  all  patience."  —  Londoa  Times,  May  27,  1862. 

Subsequent  events  proved  the  above  statement  io  bo  essentially  correct.  But  the  extreme 
Church  party,  Anding  Qiat  Maximilian  would  not  carry  out  their  intolerant  views,  turned 
against  him.    The  pope,  even,  withheld  his  moral  support. 
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ment  which  could  he  held  respon^ble/or  national  dehts,  or  which  could  be  held 
answerable  for  outrages,  or  which  could  protect  life  and  prope^-ty,  it  had 
become  a  necessity  for  the  allies  to  protect  their  own  interests  by  arnierl 
invasion  of  a  govemmentless  and  lawless  country.  But,  by  the  conference  at 
Soledad,  they  were  drawn  into  the  recognition  of  the  government  of  Juarez. 

In  con8ec[iience  of  the  want  of  co-operation  among  the  allies,  Doblado 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  postponement  of  military  operations  until  the  15th 
of  April.  This  gave  the  Mexicans  time  to  collect  and  organize  their  foi-ees, 
and  also  to  call  to  their  Md  the  tenlble  vomito,  which  rapidly  thinned  the 
ranks  of  the  niiaeclimated  foreigners. 

This  "Convention  of  Soledad "  postponing  prompt  and  energetic  action, 
Sir  Charles  Wyke  signed  in  behalf  of  England,  General  Prim  in  behalf  of 
Spdn;  but  the  French  admiral  was  tembly  chagrined,  remonstrated,  and 
refused  to  be  governed  by  it.  Thus  the  feud  between  the  allies  grew  more 
open,  intense,  and  soon  increased  to  almost  pei-sonal  antagonism.  They  could 
no  longer  live  together  in  peace.  The  English  withdrew  to  Cordova.  The 
Spaniards  retired  to  Orizaba.     Each  party  now  acted  for  itself 

By  the  ori^nal  treaty,  signed  in  October,  1861,  in  London,  the  allied  parties 
were  bound  to  act  in  concert.  Hone  were  to  have  the  right  to  bargain  for 
special  advantages."  Bat  now,  either  honorably  or  dishonorably,  —  we  are 
not  prepared,  in  view  of  the  peculiar  complication  of  afiairs,  to  say  which,  — 
Sir  Charles  Wyke  in  behalf  of  England,  and  General  Prim  in  behalf  of  Spain, 
entered  Into  a  private  arrangement  for  the  settlement  of  their  claims.  Then 
they,  early  in  April,  marched  their  troops  back  to  their  ships,  and  returaed 
to  Europe.    A  few  thousand  French  soldiers  were  thus  left  alone  in  Mexico. 

The  Mexicans  were  much  animated.  Juarez  appealed  to  all  parties  to 
unite,  and  drive  but  the  invaders.  Troops  flocked  to  his  standard,  —  gaunt, 
famished,  desperate  men,  who  from  the  cradle  bad  been  inured  to  arms. 
Fifty  thousand  men  soon  surrounded  the  French.  Nothing  remained  for  the 
government  of  France  but  to  withdraw  its  troops,  deceived,  baffled,  humili- 
ated,  or  to  send  immediate  re-enforcementa  to  the  feeble  band,  which,  strug- 
gling against  disease  and  a  vastly  outnumbering  foe,  was  in  danger  of  being 
utterly  destroyed. 

Derision  it  is  hard  to  bear.  While  the  Opposition  in  the  French  Chambers 
launched  their  bitterest  Invectives  against  the  government,  it  was  voted  by  a 
lai^e  majority  immediately  to  send  re-enforcements  to  the  beleaguered  troops. 
The  French  troops  fell  back  to  a  strong  position  at  Chiquihuite,  and  awaited 
their  re-enforcements.  At  length.  General  Lorencez  arrived  with  additional 
troops,  and  superseded  Admiral  de  la  Gravi^re,  who  had  previously  been  in 
command.  General  Almont^  who  had  been  in  Europe  urging  the  establish- 
ment of  a  monarchy  in  Mexico,  and  proposing  that  Prince  Maximilian, 
Ai'chdnke  of  Austria,  a  very  gallant  young  man,  brother  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  should  be  invited  to  take  the  throne,t  returned  to  Mexico.  He 
endeavored  to  rally  the  Imperial  party,  which  he  had  assnred  the  courts  of 

*  Notes  in  Mexico,  Charles  Lempriere,  p.  349. 
t  Amerioin  Annual  Encyclopiedia,  1862,  p.  584, 
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Europe  was  composed  of  nearly  all  tJie  mosl  intelligent  men  and  friends  of 
order  in  the  nation.  With  great  emphasis  he  had  declared  that  the  empire, 
could  it  but  once  be  established,  would  be  hailed  with  unspeakable  joy  by 
the  masses  of  the  people. 

About  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  from  Vera  Cruz,  npon  the  direct 
route  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  lies  Puehla,  a  city  containing  about  eiglity  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  It  is  but  seventy-flve  miles  from  Puebla  to  the  capital.  Its 
streets  swarmed  with  Catholic  priests,  and  it  was  one  of  the  central  points  of 
the  extreme  Catholic  party.     Bullock,  in  his  account  of  Mexico,  says,  — 

"  The  churches  of  Milan,  Gcenoa,  and  Rome,  are  built  in  better  taste ;  but  in 
expensive  inteiior  decorations,  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  ornaments  of 
the  altar,  they  are  far  surpassed  by  the  churches  of  Puebla." 

Juarez  had  confiscated  a  large  portion  of  the  vast  property  of  the  Church. 
This  had  been  sold  as  national  property.  He  had  thus  incurred  the  intense 
hostility  of  the  priests  and  of  the  High-Cliurch  party.  They  hoped  that 
an  aiTny  from  Catholic  France  would  espouse  their  cause,  and  restore  their 
property.  General  Almonte  assured  the  Pi'cnch  that  the  citizens  of  Puebla 
would  rise  as  one  man  to  welcome  them,  and  would  hml  them  as  the  saviors 
of  their  country. 

But  Juarez,  with  his  soldiers,  held  the  place  by  a  strong  grasp.  The 
French,  instead  of  finding  open  gates  and  cordial  greeting,  were  mot  with 
bristling  bayonets  and  discharges  of  artillery.  They  were  driven  back,  and 
were  compelled  to  retreat  fifty  miles,  —  to  Orizaba.  Count  Lorencez  issued  an 
order  of  the  day  containing  the  following  sentences.    It  was  dated  May  21, 1862. 

"SoLDiEKS  AND  Makinees,  —  You  wei^e  told  a  hundred  times  that  the 
city  of  Puebla  called  you  with  anxiety,  and  that  the  inhabitants  would  rush 
to  embrace  you,  and  crown  you  with  flowers.  Tou  presented  yourselves 
before  Puebla  With  confidence  inspired  by  this  deceptive  announcement. 
The  city  was  found  enclosed  by  barricades,  and  commanded  by  a  fort,  where 
every  means  of  defence  had  been  accumulated.  Your  field-artillery  was  not 
sufiicient  to  open  a  breach  in  the  breastworks ;  and  for  that  there  would  have 
been  required  siege  material.  You  liave  been  deceived,  as  well  as  his 
Majesty  the  emperor.  You  have  been  obliged  to  defend  yourselves  even 
against  those  who  have  sympathies  for  you.  But  deceived  B'rance  will  know 
how  to  recognizp  her  error ;  for  your  sovereign  is  too  gi-eat  to  do  wrong. 
He  himself  has  said, '  Justice  everywhere  accompanies  the  French  flag.' "  * 

"  "  We  bcliera  that  tie  design  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  was  infipired  by  a  real  .desire  to 
raise  the  condition  of  Mexico,  and  that  he  used  the  best  moaos  he  conld  cumraand  for  that  pur- 
pose. When  the  project  was  first  made  known  in  1862,  the  anaichj  of  .Mexico  had  lasted  for  a 
generatiou.  The  civil  war  that  was  raging  exceeded,  in  atrocity,  any  thing  that  lias  been  seen 
even  in  a  Spanish  republic.  Not  only  were  native  Mexicans  nithlesslj  plundered  and  niurdcred, 
but  the  lives  and  property  of  fiireign  settlers  and  merchants  were  not  safe.  The  injuries 
inflicted  on  British  sabjects  provoked  out  long-aufiering  government  to  eead  a  sqnailron  to  the 
coast;  and  the  emperor  had  a  sufficient  justification  for  his  acta  in  similar  outrides  on  French 
subjects. 

"  The  influence  of  the  French  occupation,  so  long  as  it  lasted,  was  beneficial  to  society.    If 
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The  French  army  waited  at  Orizaba  for  still  more  re-enforcements.  They 
were  fifty  miles  fi'om  their  ships.  They  could  not  live  upon  the  coast. 
Swarms  of  guerillas  menaced  their  communications.  Juarez  was  extremely 
anxious  to  destroy  tlienf  before  their  I'e-enforeements  could  anive.  He  sent 
two  of  his  ablest  generals  —  Zaragosea  and  Orazeba  —  with  a,  lai-ge  force  to 
surround  and  captui'O  them.*  The  Mexican  generals  took  command  of  the 
adjacent  heights,  and  sent  a  summons  to  the  French  to  surrender.  The 
tone  of  the  summons  reflected  great  credit  upon  the  intelligence  and  the 
humanity  of  General  Zaragossa. 

"I  have  reason  to  believe,"  said  he,  "that  you,  and  the  officers  of  the  division 
under  your  command,  have  sent  a  pi'otest  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
against  the  conduct  of  Minister  Saligni  for  having  brought  about  an  expedi- 
tion against  a  people,  which,  up  to  the  present  time,  have  been  the  best  friends 
of  the  French  nation. .  This  circumstance,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  difficult 
position  of  the  French  army,  as  well  as  the  desire  to  aiford  it  an  honorable 
retreat,  have  decided  me  to  propose  a  capitulation  to  yon,  the  principal  basis 
of  which  shall  be  the  evacuation  of  the  Republic  within  a  time  agi-eed  upon. 
I  believe  that  my  government  will  not  question  this  new  manifestation  for 
peace,  because,  without  transcending  my  powers,  I  may  avoid  the  shedding 
of  the  blood  of  the  sons  of  two  nations,  whom  only  eiTor  and  intrigue  could 
cause  to  appear  together  as  enemies." 

Count  Lorencez  replied,  that  the  government  had  not  invested  him  with 
political  powers,  and  that,  consequently,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  enter  into 
the  negotiation  proposed.  Preparations  were  immediately  made  for  a  com- 
bined attack  by  Zai-agossa  and  Oitega  upon  the  French  at  an  early  hour  the 
next  morning.  The  French  were  so  weak,  and  the  Mexicans  so  strong,  that 
Zaragossa^ad  no  doubt  of  success. 

It  w^  a  moonless  night;  but  the  stars  shone  serenely  out  of  the  tropical 
sky  down  upon  the  Mexicans,  quietly  sleeping  upon  the  greensward  of  the 
hillsides.  One  hour  after  midnight,  the  French  crept  noiselessly  from  their 
lines,  and  rushed  upon  the  foe.  The  Mexicans,  utterly  bewildered  by  the 
impetuosity  of  the  assault  and  by  the  skilful  tactics  of  the  veteran  French 
generals,  after  a  feeble  resistance  broke,  and  fled  in  panic  indescribable. 

An  awfiil  hour  ensued  of  war's  most  pitiless  tempest.  Who  can  describe, 
who  can  imagine,  such  a  midnight  scene?  —  the  thunder-peal  of  batteries, 
the  lightning-flashes  of  the  guns,  the  shouts  of  onset,  the  wild  ciy  of  the 
fugitives,  the  tumult,  ten'or,  cai'nage,  and  gloom  of  night. 

"The  night  was  pitch-dark,"  says  Genera!  Ortega;  "and  I  used  my  voic«  in 

jnet  and  vcgulsr  ndniinistration  could  have  pacified  Mexico,  it  would  hnve  been  pndficd  by  the 
Prench.  Never,  perbaps,  since  Enropeans  bave  set  foot  in  the  counlry,  liiiH  there  hecn  a  govom- 
merit  more  soxious.to  do  good  than  that  whiuh  the  Freiicii  establislied  ;  never,  since  the  country 
TVBslost  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  has  any  tbing  existed  so  like  settled  government."  —  Y-OJufoii 
runes,  May  20,  1867. 

•  Juarez  proclaimed  that  those  Mexicans  who  took  sides  with  the  Frencli  in  favor  of  tho 
empire  should  be  punished  as  traitors.  General  Eobles,  a  Mexic;an  officer,  was  captured,  tried 
by  cotirt-mavtial,HndinBlailtly  shot  almost  within  sight  of  the  rrcncli  camp.  —  Amenom  Aiimml 
CyelopiEdia,  186S,  p.  B83, 
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that  dreadfiil  and  fata!  confusion  as  a  banner  to  my  soldiers."  In  the  dai'b- 
nesa,  one  of  the  French  soldiers  followed  that  clarion- voice,  and,  with  a  lunge 
of  bis  bayonet,  pierced  General  Oi-tega  nearly  through  at  the  shoulder.  The 
Mexicans,  having  lost  nearly  five  thousand  in  killed  /and  wounded  according 
to  tlie  French  estimate,  fled  in  hopeless  disorganization.* 

Still  the  Mexicans  were  so  vastly  superior  in  numbers,  that  this  midnight 
rout  was  but  a  temporary  check.  At  some  distance  from  the  disastrous  field, 
their  scattered  forces  were  rendezvoused;  and  again  they  presented  a  bold 
front  for  battle.  The  situation  of  the  French  was  alarming.  A  Stormy 
ocean,  five  thousand  miles  in  breadth,  separated  thera  from  their  homes.  The 
vomito  upon  the  coast  was  more  to  be  dreaded  than  any  other  foe.  Their 
line  of  communication  with  Vera  Cruz  was  incessantly  assailed  by  guerillas, 
who  perpetrated  savage  barbarities  upon  all  who  fell  into  their  power.  The 
Emper  or  of  the  French,  in  an  address  to  the  Corps  Legislative,  said,  — 

"  England  and  Spain  have  thought  fit  to  withdraw  their  troops  from 
Mexico,  and  a  small  French  corps  of  seven  thousand  men  has  remained  to 
continue  alone  the  operations  commenced  in  common.  That  body  of  men, 
notwithstanding  its  very  moderate  number,  will  not  fail  in  its  mission  of 
civilization,  but  will  issue  victoriously,  we  are  quite  convinced,  from  the  trials 
which  may  await  it.  But,  whatever  may  be  our  confidence  in  its  ultimate 
success,  prudence  always  commands  us  to  place  ourselves  in  a  position  to 
provide  against  all  eventualities  of  war.  It  is  with  that  object  that  the  gov- 
ernment applies  itself  to  the  legislative  body,  before  the  session  terminates, 
for  the  credits  necessary  to  convey,  according  as  they  may  be  requii-ed,  such 
re-enforcements  in  men  and  stor^  as  may  be  found  indispensable."! 

From  June  until  October,  there  were  no  battles.  The  French  were  not 
strong  enough  to  assume  the  ofiensive,  and  the  Mexicans  did  not  Venture  to 
attack  them  behind  their  in  trench  ments.  The  little  army,  however,  sufiered 
fearfully  from  the  vomito  ;  and  the  guerillas  so  annoyed  their  trdns,  that  they 
were  often  almost  starved.  Early  in  October,  General  Forey  arrived  with 
thirty-five  thousand  troops.  The  Mexicans  had,  in  the  mean  time,  vastly 
strengthened  their  position  at  Puebla.  General  Forey  had  received  the 
following  instructions  from  the  emperor.  The  letter  was  dated  Fontainebleau, 
July  3,  1862. 

"  Mt  deae  Gbnekae,  —  At  the  moment  when  you  are  on  the  point  of 
setting  out  for  Mexico,  chaiged  with  political  and  mUitary  powers,  I  think  it 
useful  to  let  you  know  my  ideas.  This  is  the  line  of  conduct  you  will  have 
to  follow :  — 

"  1.  To  issue,  on  your  arrival,  a  proclamation,  the  principal  points  of  which 
will  be  indicated  to  you. 

"2.  To  welcome  with  the  utmost  cordiality  all  Mexicans  who  ofier  them- 
selves to  you. 

"  3.  To  side  with  the  quarrels  of  no  party  ;  to  declare  that  every  thing  is 

*  American  Annual  Cyclopedia,  1862,  p.  584. 
t  La  PoUMqiie  Imperialo. 
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provisional,  so  long  as  tbe  Mexican  nation  lias  not  pronounced  itself;  and  to 
show  great  deference  for  religion,  but  to  re-assnre,  at  the  same  time,  the 
holders  of  national  property. 

"  4.  To  feed,  pay,  and  arm,  according  to  your  means,  the  auxiliary  Mexican 
troops,  and  to  make  them  play  a  principal  part  in  the  battles. 

"  5.  To  mMntain  among  yonr  troops  and  among  the  auxiliaries  the  severest 
discipline  ;  to  repress  vigorously  any  act  or  word  insulting  to  the  Mexicans ; 
for  you  mast  not  forget  their  proud  nature.  To  secure  the  success  of  the 
undertaking,  the  disposition  of  the  people  must  be  conciliated  above  all 
things. 

"When  you  shall  have  reached  the  city  of  Mexico,  it  would  be  desirable  for 
the  principal  persons  of  all  parties  who  have  embraced  our  cause  to  come  to 
.tn  undei-s  tan  ding  with  you,  with  the  view  of  orgaoiaing  a  provisional  govern- 
ment. That  government  will  submit  to  the  Mexican  people  the  question  of 
the  political  system  to  be  definitively  established.  An  assembly  will  after- 
wards be  elected  according  to  Mexican  law.  , 

"The  object  to  be  attained  is,  not  to  impose  upon  the  Mexicans  a  form  of 
government  which  they  dislike,  but  to  aid  them  in  their  endeavors  to  estab- 
lish, according  to  theia-  inclinations,  a  government  which  may  have  some 
chance  of  stability,  and  which  can  secure  to' France  the  redress  of  the  griev- 
ances of  which  she  has  had  to  complain.  It  is  obvious,  that,  if  they  prefer  a 
monarchy,  it  is  the  interest  of  France  to  support  them  in  that  view. 

"  There  will  not  be  wanting  people  who  will  ask  you  why  we  go  to  lavish 
men  and  money  to  found  a  regular  government  in  Mexico. 

"In  the  pi-esent  state  of  civilization  of  tlie  world,  the  prosperity  of  America 
is  not  a  matter  of  indiifcrenco  to  Europe ;  for  it  is  she  who  feeds  our  manu- 
factories, and  gives  life  to  our  commerce.  We  have  an  interest  in  the 
government  of  the  United  States  being  powerful  and  prosperous,  but  not 
that  she  should  take  possession  of  the  whole  Gulf  of  Mexico,  thence  command 
the  Antilles  as  well  as  South  America,  and  be  the  sole  disburser  of  the 
products  of  the  New  World.  We  now  see  by  sad  experience  how  precarious 
is  the  fate  of  an  industry  which  is  reduced  to  seeking  its  chief  raw  material 
in  a  single  market,  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  which  it  has  to  submit.* 

"  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Mexico  m^ntain  her  independence  and  the  integ- 
rity of  her  territory,  if  a  stable  government  be  there  constituted  with  the 
assistance  of  France,  we  shall  have  restored  to  the  Latin  race  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  all  its  strength  and  prestige ;  we  shall  have  guaranteed 
security  to  our  West-India  colonies  and  to  those  of  Spain ;  We  shall  have 
established  our  beneficent  influence  in  the  centre  of  America;  and  that  influ- 
ence, by  presenting  immense  openings  for  our  commerce,  will  procure  us  the 
raw  materials  IndispCDsable  to  our  industiy.  Mexico  thus  regenerated  will 
always  be  well  deposed  toward  us,  not  only  from  gratitude,  bat  also  because 
her  interests  will  be  in  harmony  with  oni-s,  and  because  she  will  find  a  power- 
ful support  in  her  friendly  relations  with  the  European  powers. 

*  The  civil  war  in  the  United  States  was  then  raging ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  in  a  single 
department  of  France  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  workmen  were  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment, and  had  to  be  supported  by  governmental  ciiarity. 
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"  At  present,  therefore,  our  mUitaiy  honor  engaged,  the  necessities  of  onr 
policy,  the  interests  of  our  indnstiy  and  comnieree,  all  combine  to  make  it  our 
duty  to  march  upon  Mexico,  to  plant  om-  flag  boldly  thei-e,  and  to  establish 
either  anionavchy,  —  if  not  incompatible  with  the  national  feehng, —  or,  at  all 
events,  a  government  which  may  promise  some  stability. 

"  Napoleon." 

General  Forey  marched  upon  the  well-manned  ramparts  at  Pitebla,  and  was 
repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  To  add  to  his  calamities,  the  small-pox  broke  out 
among  liis  troops ;  and,  as  a  still  additional  disaster,  the  United  States  began 
to  manifest  strong  opposition  to  the  French  expedition,  and  gave  all  its 
moral  support  to  the  RepabUcan  party.  The  government  proposed  to  loan 
Juarez  and  his  party  a  sura  of  eleven  milliona  of  dollai-s  for  five  years ;  the 
Mexicans  pledging  as  security  the  entire  public  domain,  and  the  residue  of 
the  church-property,  in  value  estimated  at  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars.* 
The  spirit  of  the  people  and  of  the  government  of  the  United  Sates,  at  this 
time,  is  probably  faithfully  reflected  in  the  following  extract  from  an  article 
in  "The  New-York*  Herald :  "  — 

"We  call  upon  the  Senate  to  take  up  the  new  Mexican  treaty,  and  ratify 
it  without  delay.  If  we  would  appear  honorable  and  dignified  in  the  eyes 
of  other  nations,  we  must  do  so  at  once.  The  people  of  America  are  warmly 
in  favor  of  the  Mexicans,  and  are  ready  to  give  them  eveiy  support  in  their 
heroic  stru^le  for  the  preservation  of  republican  institutions.  Congress 
should  second  these  noble  views  of  our  people,  and,confinn  the  new  treaty  at 
once,  so  that  the  French  may  be  hurled  out  of  Mexico,  and  the  nationality 
of  that  country  be  henceforth  I'espeoted  by  all  the  nations  of  the  world." 

There  were  about  two  thousand  Frenchmen  established  in  the  city  of 
Mexico,  engaged  in  various  brajiches  of  business.  They,  as  well  as  nearly 
,  all  the  other  foroignei-s  in  the  city,  were  in  warm  sympathy  with  the  invaders. 
They  conld  see  no  hope  of  a  stable  government  in  Mexico  but  in  the  success 
of  the  expedition.  There  was  also  in  the  capital  a  strong  Imperial  party  of 
Mexicans.  The  Republicans  formed  clubs  to  mob  and  drive  out  all  foreigners, 
The  Americans  residing  in  Mexico  were  the  most  obnoxious  of  all  foreigners. 
Our  armies  had  marched  triumphantly  into  their  streets ;  we  had  wrested 
from  them  vast  tracts  of  territory ;  and,  at  that  time,  one  Colonel  Belter,  with 
a  band  of  American  "filibustei-s,"  was  invading,  in  the  lust  of  conquest,  the 
Province  of  Chihuahua,"  to  extend  the  area  of  freedom  "by  spreading  slavery 
over  the  free  soil  of  Mexico.  Republicans  and  Imperialists  aKke  feared  the 
absorbing  capacities  of  the  United  States ;  and  still  more  did  they  fear  the 
Confederate  States,  should  they  prove  triumphant. 

The  cry  resounded  through  the  streets  of  Mexico,  "Death  to  foreigners! " 
Juai'ez  protected  the  imperilled  strangers.  To  a  deputation  who  called  upon 
him  with  the  demand  that  all  foreigners  should  be  driven  from  the  land,  he 
replied,  — 

"  If  you  wish  to  show  your  patriotism,  go  down  to  Orizaba,  and  expel  tlioso 

*  KoWs  in  Mexico:  Leinpriere,p.  390. 
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wiio  have  invaded  your  country ;   but  do  not  interfbre  witli  peaceful  eiti- 

The  Imperial  party  had  long  existed.  For  tbirty  years  it  had  been  strng- 
gling  for  a  monarchy,  as  the  only  hope  for  semi-civilized  Mexico.  It  embraced 
most  of  the  men  of  intelligence  and  wealth.  We  read  in  "  The  Napoleon 
Dynasty,"  by  the  Berkeley  Men,  — 

"  During  his  residence  on  the  Delaware,  Joseph  Bonaparte  met  with  an 
incident  which  surprised  as  much  as  it  must  have  affected  him.  A  deputa- 
tion from  Mexico  came  to  offer  him  tho  Mexican  ei'own. 

"Joseph  declined,  urging  them  by  all  means  to  establish  a  republio  instead 
of  a  monarchy.  'I  do  not  think,'  he  said,  'that  the  throne  you  wisli  to  raise 
can  make  you  happy.  Every  day  I  pa^  in  this  hospitable  land  proves  more 
clearly  to  me  the  excellence  of  republican  institutions  for  Ameiica.  Keep 
them  as  a  precious  gift  from  Heaven.  Settle  yoor  internal  commotion.  Fol- 
low the  example  of  the  United  States,  and  seek  among  your  fellow-citizens 
a  man  moi-e  capable  than  I  am  of  acting  the  great  part  of  Washington.' " 

This  was  like  saying  to  the  dying  man,  "  Get  well ; "  or  to  the  hopelessly 
impoverished,  "  Be  rich."  Ignorant,  convulsed  Mexico  had  for  forty  years  strug- 
gled in  vsun  to  establish  a  republic  Dreary  years  of  anarcby  ensued,  .When 
General  Scott  marched  to  "the  halls  of  the  Montezumaa,"  and  so  efficiently 
avenged  the  wrongs  and  collected  the  debts  of  the  United  States,  we  are 
told  that  a  delegation  of  prominent  Mexicans  called  upon  him^  and  entreated 
liim  to  assume  the  supreme  command.  The  general  declined  the  unwelcome 
(ask.  We  are  told  that  one  of  the  sons  of  Louis  Philippe  had  also  been 
applied  to,  during  the  reign  of  his  father,'to  accept  the  Mexican  crown.  He, 
also,  was  an  willing  to  assume  the  responsibility. 

This  party  now  turned  their  attention  to  Prince  Maximilian,  a  very  popular 
and  noble  young  man,  about  thirty  years  of  age,  and  brother  of  the  Emperor 
of  Austria. 

About  the  middle  of  February,  the  French  again  advanced  towards  Puebla 
in  their  march  for  the  Mexican  capital.  Their  army  consisted  of  twenty-eight 
thousand  men.  The  Mexican  force,  occupjing  strong  positions  on  the  route, 
was  estimated  at  eighty  thousand.  The  struggle  was  desperate  and  bloody. 
French  valor  and  discipline  prevailed.  Fifteen  thousand  prisonei-s  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  French  at  Puebla.  Six  thousand  of  them  readily  entered 
into  the  French  service. 

On  the  10th  of  June,  General  Forey  entered  fhe  city  of  Mexico  with  his 
triumphant  columns.  All  attached  to  the  Kepublican  party  had  fled.  The 
Imperialists  remained.  From  other  parts  of  Mexico  the  Imperialists  had 
gathered.*  They  i-eceived  the  French  with  great  enthusiasm.  The  foreign 
population  joined  heartily  in  the  ovation.    They  felt  that  dreary  years  of 

*  Tlie  Honorable  Thomas  Corwin,  AmericBn  minister  at  Mexico,  stated,  in  a  letter  ivliieli 
went  tiie  rounds  of  the  American  newspapers,  "  The  establishment  of  an  empire  is,  in  reality, 
the  wish  of  tho  great  majority  of  Mexicans.  The  protest  of  this  government  (the  United 
States)  wonld  have  been  looked  on  as  a  violation  of  the  principle  of  self^vernment.  '  Bj 
what  right,'  France  can  say, '  do  you  force  npOH  the  Mexicans  a  republic  which  they  detest,  and 
prevent  ihem  fcom  choosing  an  empire  which  they  prefer! ' " 
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anarchy  and  wretchedness  were  now  coniiag  to  an  end.  The  populace,  igno- 
rant, excitable,  and  ready  to  echo  any  triumphant  ciy,  joined  in  the  general 
acclaim.  There  were  no  dissenting  voices.  The  whole  city  of  Mexico  rose, 
as  with  one  voice,  to  welcome  the  French. 

It  now  appeai-ed  as  though  the  representations  made  by  Almonte  and 
Miramon  were  correct;  and  that  nearly  the  whole  Mexican  nation,  as  soon 
as  it  dared  to  utter  its  voice,  was  eager  to  welcome  the  Fi'cnch  as  its 
liberators.  General  Forey  issued  a  manifesto,  stating  that  the  object  of  the 
expedition  was  not  merely  to  obtain  redress  of  grievances,  but  also  to  assist 
the  Mexicans  to  establish  any  stable  government  which  they  might  choose,  — 
"  a  government,"  he  said,  "  which  shall  practise,  above  all,  justice,  probity,  and 
good  faith  in  its  foreign  relatione,  and  liberty  at  home,  but  liberty,  as  it 
should  be  understood,  walking  in  the  path  of  order,  with  respect  for  religion, 
property,  and  family. 

"I  invoke,"  he  added,  "the  co-operation  of  all  minds.  I  invite  all  parties 
to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  employ  their  efforts  in  future,  not  in  desti-oying, 
but  in  conetruoting.  I  proclaim  forgetfulness  of  the  past;  a  complete  amnesty 
to  all  who  adhere  in  good  fdth  to  the  government  which  the  nation,  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  its  liberty,  may  choose." 

A  provisional  government  was  organized.  A  superior  council  was  com- 
posed of  thirty-five  of  the  most  distinguished  Mexican  citizens.  This  council 
chose  three  executive  officers,  called  the  Regency.  These  three  were  Generals 
Almonte  and  Salas  and  the  Archbishop  of  Mexico.  This  provisional  gov- 
ernment assembled  with  great  solemnity  on  the  25th  of  June,  and  chose  two 
hundred  and  fifteen  persons  who  were  to  constitute  the  Assembly  of  Notables. 

This  Assembly  met  on  the  10th  of  July,  and,  by  a  vote  of  two  hundred  and 
thirteen  to  two,  declared  in  favor  of  an  imperial  government.  They  then 
proceeded  to  the  choice  of  an  emperor,  and  chose  Ferdinand  Maximilian, 
Archduke  of  Austria,* 

Napoleon  was  with  deep  solicitude  watching  all  these  proceedings.  True  to 
his  principles  of  nniveraal  suffrage,  he  wished  the  people  of  Mexico,  and  not 
the  Notables  alone,  to  decide  upon  the  form  of  government.  He  had  written 
with  emphasis  to  General  Forey,  "  to  submit  to  the  Mexican  people  the  ques- 
tion of  the  form  of  political  rule  which  should  be  definitively  established." 

This  was  the  essential  point  in  bis  view,  —  that  the  people  were  to  choose 
their  form  of  government.  He  accordingly  immediately  wrote  to  General 
Forey,  through  M.  Drouyn  de  I'Huys,  the  French  minister  of  foreign  affiiirs, — 

"  We  can  only  consider  the  vote  of  this  Assembly  as  a  ^rsi  indication  of 
the  inclinations  of  the  country.  The  Assembly  recommends  to  its  fellow- 
'  citizens  the  adoption  of  monai-chical  institutions.  It  is  now  the  part  of  the 
Provisional  Govei'nment  to  collect  these  suffrages  in  such  a  manner,  tJiat  no 
doubt  shall  hang  ov&r  this  expression  of  the  wiU  of  the  country.     I  shall  not 

•  "  If  the  French  accounts  may  be  beliered,"  says  the  writer  of  an  alile  article  upon  tliis 
subject  in  "  The  American  Annu^  Cjclopsedia,"  "  the  decision  of  the  Assembly  wns  receircd 
nidi  tumultuous  joy  by  all  claeses  of  Mexicans ;  the  prospect  of  a  stable  goromment  nnder  n 
European  prince,  snppoi'ted  by  European  bayonets,  being  in  every  respect  prelferablo  to  the  long 
rule  of  anarchy  under  which  the  couniry  had  groaned." 
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inflicate  to  you  the  method  of  securing  this  iudispeusable  result :  it  must  be 
ioand  iu  the  institutions  of  the  country  and  its  local  customs."  * 

But,  befoi-e  this  letter  reached  Mexico,  the  Mexican  commission,  consisting 
of  nine  of  the  most  prominent  citizens,  four  of  whom  were  then  in  Europe, 
had  proceeded  in  a  body  to  Trieste,  where  they  had  an  interview  with  Maxi- 
milian at  his  Castle  of  Miramar.  This  prince,  thus  invited  to  the  imperial 
throiie,  was  born  on  the  6th  of  July,  1832.  Six  years  before  this  interview, 
he  had  manied  the  very  beautiful  and  universally  beloved  Carlota,  daughtei' 
of  Leopold,  King  of  Belgium.  The  archduke  held  the  position  of  vice- 
admiral  in  the  Austiian  navy,  and  was  then  Governor-General  of  Lombai-d- 
Venice.  His  frant  and  genial  mannera  rendered  him  exceedingly  popular : 
and  he  was  regarded  as  the  most  liberal,  in  his  views,  of  all  the  Austrian 
princes  ;  being  cordially  in  favor  of  constitutional  liberty.! 

The  president  of  the  deputation,  Senor  Gutierrez  de  Estrada,  in  a  veiy 
eai-nest  appeal  to  Maximilian,  expressed  the  following  sentiments :  — 

"The  Mexican  nation,  scarcely  restored  to  its  liberty  by  the  beneficial 
influence  of  a  powerful  and  magnanimous  monarch,  sends  us  to  present  our- 
selves to  your  Imperial  Highness,  tl^e  object  and  centre,  to-day,  of  its  present 
wishes  and  most  flattering  hopes. 

"We  will  not  speak,  prince,  of  our  tribulations  and  oar  misfortunes,  known 
by  every  one,  and  which  have  been  extended  so  fer,  that  the  name  of  Mexico 
has  become  synonymous  with  desolation  and  min.  Our  country  has  passed 
nearly  Jialf  a  century  in  that  sad  existence,  full  of  unprofitable  sufiering  and 
intolerable  shame. 

"  Mexico,  again  master  of  her  destinies,  and  taught  by  the  experience  of 
past  erroi-s,  now  makes  a  supreme  effort  to  regdn  herself.  Mexico  promises 
herself  much,  prince,  from  the  institutions  which  governed  her  for  the  space 
of  three  centuries,  and  which  left  us,  when  they  disappeared,  a  splendid 
legacy,  which  we  did  not  know  how  to  preserve  under  a  republic. 

"But,  if  that  faith  in  monarchical  institutions  is  great  and  profound,  it 
cannot  be  complete  if  these  institutions  are  not  personified  in  a  prince 
endowed  with  the  high  gifts  which  Heaven  has  dealt  out  to  you  with  a  prodi- 
gal hand. 

"  We,  who  are  but  the  feeble  interpreters  of  the  hopes  and  the  prayers  of 
a  whole  nation,  come  to  present  in  that  nation's  name  to  your  Imperial  High- 
ness the  crown  of  the  Mexican  Empire,  which  the  people  ofier  you,  prince, 
freely  and  spontaneously,  by  a  solemn  decree  of  the  Wotables,  already  ratified 
by  many  provinces,  and  which  soon  will  bo,  as  every  one  says,  by  the  entire 
nation,  i 

•  American  Annual  Cydopsdia,  lS62,p.  637.  t  Idem,  p.  t;36. 

t  "  I  have  visited  Mazatlan,  Dorajigo,  Zacatecas,  San  Lois  Potosi,  Qaececaro,  the  city  of 
Mexico,  Pucbia,  Orizaba.,  Cordova,  and  Vera  Crui.  With  the  exception  of  ZacatL-cas  and 
Vera  Cruz,  a  large  m^oritj  in  those  places  were  in  favor  of  the  empire.  Thnt  Giiadalojara, 
Gnanajnata,  Pucbia,  and  Oiizaba  were  strongly  in  support  of  the  empire,  was  never  doubted. 
I  have  thne  mentioned  nearly  all  of  the  large  cities  of  Mexico.  When  the  emperor  and  empress 
entered  the  country,  thay  were  greeted  with  unbounded  enthusiasm.  Many  who  witnessed  that 
entrance  have  frequently  romarked,  that  no  one  could  have  doubted  that  the  majority  were  for 
the  empire."  —  Life  of  MaxiinSian  I.,  bi/  FrslmcHall,  one  of  Ms  Majesty's  L^l  Adviaera,  p.  278. 
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"May  the  aurora  of  happier  times  shine  forth  for  Mexico,  aflor  so  much 
suffei-ing !  and  may  we  have  the  incomparable  happiness  of  being  able  to 
announce  to  the  Mexicans  tbe  good  news  which  they  are  so  anxiously  desir- 
ing !  —  good  news  not  only  for  us,  but  also  for  France,  whose  name  to-day  is 
as  inseparable  fi'om  our  history  as  it  will  be  from  our  gi-atitnde  ;  good  news 
for  England  and  Spain,  who  commenced  this  great  work  at  the  convention  in 
London,  after  having  been  the  first  to  recognize  its  justice  and  to  proclaim 
ita  imperative  necessity." 

The  vote  of  the  Assembly  of  Notables,  establishing  the  empire,  and  choosing 
Maximilian  emperor,  was  then  presented  to  him,  engrossed  on  parchment,  and 
enclosed  in  the  handle  of  a  sceptre  of  solid  gold.  The  prince,  in  his  reply, 
said, — 

"  I  am  profoundly  grateful  for  the  wishes  expre^ed  by  the  Assembly  of 
Notables,  and  that  yoii  are  charged  to  communicate  the  same  to  me.  How- 
ever noble  the  task  may  be  of  securing  the  independence  and  prosperity  of 
Mexico  on  a  solid  foundation  and  with  free  institutions,  I  do  not  fail  to  agree 
with  hie  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  whose  glorious  initiative  has 
made  possible  the  regeneration  of  your  beautiful  country,  that  the  mfmarchy 
cmdd  not  he  re-established  there  on  a  perfecUy  legitimate  and  solid  basis, 
unless  the  whole  nation,  expressing  freehj  its  will,  would  wish  to  raiijy  the 
wishes  of  the  capital:  so  that,  upon  the  result  of  the  generality  of  the  votes 
of  the  whole  eoantry,  I  must  make  depend  the  acceptance  of  the  tlu'one 
which  is  offered  me.  Cari-y  back  with  you  these  frank  declarations,  and  act 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  be  possible  for  tbe  nation  to  declare  what  form 
of  govemment  it  desires."  ' 

The  Mexican  deputation  returned  to  their  own  land;  but  it  was  found 
impossible,  in  the  anarchical  state  of  the  coantry,  to  hold  an  election  which 
would  call  forth  the  suffrages  of  the  whole  people.  The  territory  of  the 
realm  covered  an  area  larger  than  France,  Spain,  and  Austria  combined.  A 
population  of  but  eigiit  millions  were  spai-sely  scattered  over  tliis  vast  region. 
Of  these  eight  millions,  btit  few  over  a  million  had  any  European  blood  in 
their  veins:  the  remainder  were  negroes,  Indians,  and  mixe<l  breeds.  The 
vast  majority  of  these  could  neither  read  nor  wiite,  and  could  scai-cely  com- 
prehend the  difference  between  a  president  and  an  emperor.  In  addition  to 
this,  though  t!ie  French  held  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  partially  controlled  an 
extent  of  country  about  sis  hundred  miles  long  by  one  hundred  and  fifty 
broad,  the  remmnder  of  the  vast  realm  coald  not  be  reached  by  any  protective 
force.  Juarez  had  established  his  headquarters  at  San  Luis  Potosi.  His 
guei'illas  were  sweeping  the  country  in  eveiy  direction,  —  degi-aded,  semi-sav- 
age men,  perpetrating  all  conceivable  atrocities.  Consequently,  it  was  found 
impossible  to  obtain  a  popular  vote  which  should  fairly  represent  the  people 
thronghout  the  length  andTtireadth  of  tbe  realm. 

The  vote  was,  however,  taken,  wherever  French  influence  could  protect  the 
polls  ;  and,  with  almost  entire  unanimity,  it  was  for  the  empire.  Wherever 
Juarez  held  control,  no  vote  was  allowed  to  be  taken. 

A  new  deputation  was  now  appointed  to  convey  this  resalt  to  Maximilian 
at  his  beautiful  Palace  of  Miramar,  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  Sea.    Tlie 
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ctepulation  consisted  of  five  distinguished  Mexicans.  Estrada  Wiis  again 
president  of  tbo  delegation.  Quite  a  number  of  Mexicans  accompanied 
the  delegation  to  Trieste  to  give  additional  solemnity  to  the  imposing  scene. 

It  was  a  serene  and  lovely  Sunday  morning,  April  10,  1864.  The  beautiful 
gi'OTinds  around  the  palace  were  thrown  open,  as  usual  on  Sundays,  for  the 
recreation  of  the  people.  The  double  attraction  of  a  lovely  spring- morning, 
and  of  the  brilliant  spectacle  of  gorgeous  carriages  and  decorated  nobles 
■  which  was  to  be  witnessed  at  the  palace,  seemed  to  have  drawn  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Trieste  to  the  garden,  the  park,  and  the  lawn. 

At  ten  o'clock,  the  Mexican  delegation,  in  four  gorgeous  carriages,  preceded 
by  a  mounted 'escort,  and  followed  by  a  long  retinue  of  cai-riages  containing 
peraons  of  distinction,  proceeded  to  the  grand  entrance  of  the  pajace.  They 
were  received  by  the  grand  master,  and  conducted  through  the'WMting-room, 
the  library,  and  the  blue-room,  to  the  hall  of  reception. 

The  Archduke  Maximilian  there  received  them,  with  the  Arcliduchess 
Carlota  standing  on  his  left.  They  stood  before  a  table  coveted  with  magnifi- 
.  cent  tapestry.  The  archduchess  particularly  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
whole  audience.  Her  commanding  fgrm,  Jier  exquisite  beauty,  her  beaming 
countenance,  and  her  superb  apparel,  all  united  to  make  her  appear  like  an 
enchantress,  a  being  of  poetical  ima^nation.  Ladies  of  honor,  and  nobles 
of  high  rank,  occupied  positions  in  the  room.  After  a  moment's  silence, 
Estrada,  as  President  of  the  Mexican  deputation,^  addressed  Maximilian  as 
follows :  — 

"  Prince,  — The  Mexican  deputation  have  the  pleasure  of  finding  themselves 
again  in  your  august  presence.  Our  happiness  is  compfete  in  informing  yon, 
in  the  name  of  the  regency  of  the  empire,  that  the  vote  of  the  Notables,  by 
which  you  have  been  designated  for  the  crown  of  Mexico,  is  now  ratified  by 
the  enthusiastic  adhesion  of  an  immense  majority  of  the  countiy,  by  the 
municipal  authorities,  and  by  the  town  corporations.  Thus  consecrated,  that 
unanimous  proclamation  has  become,  by  its  moral  importance  and  by  its 
nnmerical  strength,  truly  a  national  vote," 

Such  was  the  character  of  the  whole  address.  The  prince,  in  .his  response, 
said,  — 

"  Now  I  can  comply  with  the  conditional  promise  which  I  made  you  six 
months  ago,  and  declare  here,  as  I  solemnly  do  declare,  that,  with  the  help  of 
the  Almighty,  I  accept  from,  ths  hand  of  the  Mexican  nation  the  crown  which 
it  offers  me.  Maxieo,  following  the  traditions  of  that  new  continent,  full  of 
vigor,  and  hopes  for  the  future,  has  used  the  right  which  it  possesses  of 
choosing  the  form  of  government  in  conformity  with  its  mshes  and  neces- 
sities. 

"  Great  is  the  undertaking  which  is  confided  to  me ;  bat  I  do  not  doubt 
that  I  shall  complete  it,  relying  as  I  do  upon  divine  help  and  the  co-opera- 
tion of  all  good  Mexicans.  Lastly,  I  ought  to  announce  to  you,  that,  before 
departing  for  my  new  country,  I  shall  be  detained  only  by  the  time  necessary 
to  visit  the  Holy  City  to  receive  from  the  venerabre  pontiff  the  blessings  so 
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precious  for  every  sovereign,  but  <3oably  important  to  me,  who  have  been 
called  upon  to  found  a  new  empire. 

"  I  will  conclude,  gentlemen,  again  assuring  you  tbat  my  government  will 
never  foi^et  the  obligation  wbich  it  owes  to  the  illustrious  monarch  whose 
friendly   assistance  lias  made  the    regeneration    of   our  beautiful    country 


Two  dignitaries  of  the  church  were  present  in  their  canonical  robes,  ivho 
administered  the  following  oath  of  oflice :  — 

"  I  Maximilian,  Emperor  of  Mexico,  swear  to  God,  by  the  holy  evangelists, 
that  I  will  try  to  promote,  through  all  the  means  within  my  power,  the  wel- 
fare and  prosperity  of  the  nation,  to  defend  its  independence,  and  to  preserve 
the  whole  of  ite  territory." 

The  flag  of  Mexico  was  then  anfurled  over  the  Palace  of  Miramar.  The 
Austrian  frigate  "Bellona"  gave  forth  its  thundering  salutes,  which  echoed 
over  the  waves  of  the  Adriatic,  and  which  were  repeated  by  the  cannon  on 
the  Castle  of  Trieste  and  by  the  French  frigate  "  Themis."  In  the  mean 
time,  all  repaired  to  the  chapel  of  the  castle  to  conclude  the  solemnities  of 
the  day  by  the  grand  Te  D&im. 
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MAXIMILIAN   AND   HIS   THKONB. 


Character  of  Maximilian.  —  Character  of  Carlola. — Departure  fram  Trieste.  —  Wovcls  of 
Adieu.  —  Arriral  in  Mexico.  —  Enthusiastie  Greeting.  —  Triumphal  Journey  to  the  Capital. 
—  Administrative  Measures. — Apparent  Popularity  of  the  Empire,  —  Hostility  of  the 
United  States.  —  Departure  of  Carlota  for  Enrope.  —  Her  Insanity. 

3  the  undeviating  testimony  of  all  who  knew  the  Archduke 
y  Maximilian,  that  he  was  a  warm-hearted,  genial,  unaffected 
I,  who  won  the  love  of  ail  who  approached  him.  He  was 
I  thoroughly  edticated ;  speaking  German,  English,  Hungarian, 
I  Slavonic,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  The  ablest  teachera 
Europe  could  afford  had  instructed  him  in  mathematical,  clas- 
sical, and  theological  science.  He  was  tireless  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge : 
and,  enjoying  to  an  eminent  degree  the  advantages  of  travel,  he  had  feasted 
his  mind  with  all  the  treasures  of  art  to  be  found  in  the  galleries  of  Conti- 
nental Enrope ;  had  visited  the  sacred  places  of  the  Holy  Land,  the  suhUme 
creations  of  ancient  Egypt;  and  in  South.  America,  a  guest  in  the  palaoe  of  th^  . 
Emperor  of  Brazil,  had  admired  the  glories  of  the  New  World.  Indeed,  it  is 
not  improbable,  that,  in  witnessing  the  civiliang  influence  of  the  empire  of 
Brazil,  in  South  America,  he  had  been  led  to  hope  that  an  empire  might 
rescue  Mexico  fi'om  its  barbai'ism  and  wretchedness. 

In  the  court  of  his  cousin  Queen  Victoria,  and  in  the  Palaces  of  the  Tuile- 
ries  and  St.  Cloud,  Maximilian  had  been  received  wifch  brotherly  affection. 
His  father,  Francis  Charles,  Archduke  of  Austria,  and  his  mother,  the  Arch- 
duchess Frederica  Sophia,  —  a  lady  of  rare  endowments  of  pereon,  mind,  and 
heart, — stall  live  to  weep  over  the  untimely  death  of  their  son.  The  intellect- 
ual tastes  and  activity  of  Maximilian  are  evinced  in  the  feet,  that,  young  as 
he  was,  and  busy  as  his  life  had  been,  he  had  published — not  for  sale,  bnt  for 
circulation  among  his  friends  —  nine  volumes.  These  works  were,  "  Italy," 
"Sicily,"  "Lisbon  and  Madeira,"  "Spain,"  "Albania  and  Algiers,"  "Voyage 
to  Braal,"  "Aphorisms,"  "  Objects  of  the  Navy,"  and  "The  Austrian  Navy." 
He  had  also  written  a  volume  of  poems. 

Maximilian  was  a  young  man  of  unblemished  purity  of  morals,  and  a  con- 
scientious obser\*er  of  the  tenets  of  the  church  in  which  he  was  born  and 
died.  His  form  was  imperial;  he  being  six  feet  two  inches  high,  and  finely 
proportioned.  Large,  mild  blue  eyes,  a  veiy  fair  complexion,  and  an  ani- 
mated, smiling  countenance,  testified  to  the  urbanity  and  kindliness  of  his 
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disposition.  In  1859,  he  was  appointed  by  iiis  brother,  tho  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, Governor-General  of  Lombard-Venice.  -He  won,  as  no  otlier  prince 
ever  did  before,  the  love  of  that  people.  The  affection  with  which  he  was 
i-egarded  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  extract  from  one  of  the  jonmals 
of  Trieste,  of  the  date  of  the  10th  of  April,  1804,  bidding  adieu  to  tlie  prince 
as  he  sailed  for  the  New  World :  — 

"  SiEE,  —  The  word  adieu  resounds  in  every  heart,  and  is  on  the  lipa  of  all 
the  good  citizens  of  this  city.  Ton  have  given  all  youv  heart  to  this  people, 
who  love  you  as  a  father  loves  his  son, — with  all  the  power  of  his  soul.  There 
is  no  heart  that  does  not  treasure  your  qualities  and  those  of  your  august 
"companion.  He  who  has  been  an  excellent  prince  will  bfe  an  excellent 
sovereign.  Mexico  has  just  extricated  herself  from  sad  discord.  The  task 
undertalien  by  Ferdinand  Maximilian  is  difficult,  ai'duous,  great.  Ho  will 
know  how  to  accomplish  it. 

"  Adieu,  then,  in  the  name  of  all  the  people  of  Trieste  I  May  the  heavens 
be  propitious  for  you  !  and  may  they  promote  the  accomplishment  of  your 
ardent  desires,  making  the  countiy  prosper  that  has  selected  yoa  to  preside 
over  its  destinies!  You  carry  with  you  the  benedictions  of  a  people  who  will 
never  forget  you  in  their  hearts.  May  the  hand  of  God  guide  you  !  May  the 
work  of  your  Majesty  be  holy 'and  blessed!" 

Carlota,  the  spouse  of  Maximilian,  was  the  daughter  of  Leopold  I.,  King 
of  Belgium.  Her  father  was  a  man  of  high  scholarly  attainments,  one  of  the 
noblest  of  men  and  the  best  of  sovereigns.  The  firet  wife  of  Leopold  was 
the  lamented  Princess  Charlotte,  daughter  of  George  IV.  of  England,  His 
gecond  wife,  whom  he  married  in  1832,  was  Louise  Maria,  daughter  of  Louis 
Philippe,  King  of  the  French.  Carlota  was  the  daughter  of  Louise  Mai-ia. 
Her  father  died  in  1865,  after  Carlota  had  gone  to  Mexico  ;  and  now  her 
brother,  Leopold  II.,  is  King  of  Belgium.  Her  father  was  a  Protestant,  her 
mother  a  Catholic.  She  inherited  fi'om  both  father  and  mother  a  very  supe- 
rior mind ;  speaking  fluently  French,  Gei-man,  Spanish,  English,  and  Italian, 
There  was,  perhaps,  never  a  more  affectionate  union  than  that  of  Maximilian 
and  Carlota. 

"  She  sought  the  welfare  of  Italy  while  there,  rather  than  parties,  balls,  and 
fashionable  enterttdnments.  The  poor  of  the  cities  where  she  visited  atid 
where  she  resided  will  hear  ample  evidence  to  her  generosity.  She  was 
_alway8  kind  to  these  around  her, 

"  She  seemed  ever  watchful  for  the  progress  and  improvement  of  Mexico, 
the  advancement  of  education,  and  the  protecting  care  of  the  poor  and 
needy.  The  same  generosity,  which  she  exhibited  in  Europe  was  made 
manifest  in  the  New  World  to  even  a  greater  degree.  She  has  been  often 
observed  walking  through  the  mud  in  order  to  visit  the  poor  in  the  hospitals, 
and  also  others  who  were  needy  in  their  own  desolate  homes.  She  estab- 
lished schools,  and  visited  them  in  person.  If  she  visited  a  town  only  for  an 
hour,  the  first  iaquiiy  made  by  her  was  as  to  the  condition  of  the  schools. 
She  examined  the  scholars  in  their  lessons,  gave  them  kind  advice,  and  not 
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unfrequently  pieces  of  money  to  encourage  tliem  in  their  studies,  Never,  in 
the  Iiistory  of  Mexico,  was  the  Dumber  of  beggars  so  small  in  the  capital 
as  during  her  pi-esence  there.  The  poor  never  had  another  such  friend  in 
all  Mexico,"  * 

On  the  14th  of  April,  Maximilian  and  Carlota  embarked  for  the  New 
World.  Maximilian  was  now  thirty-two  yeai-s  of  age,  Carlota  but  twenty-four. 
The  hum  of  business  was  hushed,  ae  all  Trieste,  in  its  gala-dress  and  beneath 
a  serene  and  cloudless  sky,  was  gathered  to  witness  the  departure.  It  was  a 
gorgeous  scene,  worthy  of  a  more  full  description  than  we  can  here  bestow 
upon  it.  There  tfere  sis  steamers  in  the  bay  awaiting  the  embai-kation.  At 
two  o'clock,  the  newly-chosen  erapei-or  and  empress,  arm  in  arm,  descended 
the  marble  steps  of  their  beautiful  palace  to  the  sea.  The  roar  of  cannon 
and  the  peal  of  musical  bands  filled  the  air.  A  beautiful  boat,  canopied  with 
pmple  and  gold,  bore  them  to  the  steamer  "  Novara."  As  they  reached  the 
deck,  the  Austrian  banner  fell,  and  the  flag  of  Mexico  was  raised  in  its  stead.f 

After  a  biief  stop  at  Naples,  and  another  at  Rome,  the  little  squadron,  on 
the  2Stb  of  May,  reached  Vera  Cruz,  The  emperor  immediately  issued  a 
proclamation  containing  the  following  sentiments  :  — 

"Mexicans,  —  Ton  have  desired  my  presence.  Your  noble  nation,  by  a 
voluntary  majority,  has  chosen  me  to  watch  henceforth  over  your  destinies. 
I  gbdly  respond  to  this  call.  Painful  as  it  has  been  to  me  to  l)id  fai-ewell 
forever  to  my  own,  my  native  country,  I  have  done  so ;  being  convinced  that 
the  Almighty  has  pointed  out  to  me,  through  you,  the  noble  mission  of  devot- 
ing all  my  strength  and  heart  to  a  people,  who,  tired  of  war  and  disastrous 
contests,  sincerely  wish  for  peace  and  prosperity. 

"  The  confidence  which  animates  you  and  me  will  be  crowned  by  a  brilliant 
euece^  if  we  always  remain  united  to  defend  valiantly  the  great  principles 
which  are  the  true  and  lasting  bjses  of  modem  States,  —  the  principles  of 
inviolable  and  immutable  justice ;  equality  before  the  law ;  an  open  road  to 
every  one  to  every  career  and  social  position ;  complete  personal  liberty  well 
defined,  having  in  it  the  protection  of  the  individual  and  property;  the 
improvement  of  national  riches  ;  the  advancement  of  agriculture  ;  the  estab- 
lishment of  ways  of  communication  for  an  extensive  commerce;  and,  finally, 
the  free  development  of  intelligence  in  all  that  relates  to  the  public  interest. 

"  The  civilizing  flag  of  France  raised  to  such  a  high  position  by  her  noble 
emperor,  to  whom  you  owe  the  regeneration  of  order  and  peace,  represents 

•  Life  of  Maximilian  I.,  bj  S'rederie  Hall,  pp.  41,  42. 

t  Upon  leaving  Trieste,  lUJixiniilian  wrote  an  afiboljonate  letter  to  the  mayor.  Dr.  Charles 
Poienia,  in  which  he  said, "  In  the  moments  of  parting,  fnll  of  conMenco  in  Use  assistance  of 
Honven  to  place  me  at  the  head  of  a  distant  empire,  I  lainnot  do  loss  than  send  a  sad  and  last 
adieu  to  the  dear  and  bcautifnl  city  of  Trieste. 

"It  mill  always  be  grateful  to  me  t»  know  that  my  garden  ofMiramar  is  visited  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Trieste ;  and  I  wish  tliat  it  may  be  open  for  that  purpose  whenever  circumstances  will 
admit  it.  I  desire  that  the  poor  may  preserve  a  memorial  of  my  affections.  I  have  placed  the 
Bum  of  twenty  thousand  florins,  so  that  the  interest  thereon  may  be  distributed  every  year,  on 
Christmas  Eve,  amftng  the  ptor  lamilles  of  the  city ;  which  distribution  will  be  made  by  the  city 
council."  — Ibid.,  p.  33. 
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the  same  principles.  Tlie  enviable  task  belongs  to  the  ompi-ess  to  consecrate 
to  the  country  all  the  noble  sentiments  of  Christian  virtue  and  the  mildness 
of  a  tender  motber.  Let  us  unite  to  carry  ont  a  common  object ;  let  ua 
forget  past  sorrows ;  let  ns  bury  party  hatred  ;  and  the  aurora  of  peace  and 
of  deserved  happiness  will  radiantly  beam  forth  again  over  the  nejv  empire. 

"Maximilian."* 

A  committee  composed  of  the  city  authorities,  led  by  General  Almonte, 
received  Maximilian  and  Oarlota  with  enthusiastic  expressions  of  joy.  In  its 
congratulatory  address,  the  committee  said,  — 

"SiKB,  —  Truly  will  the  day  be  ever  memorable  on  which  your  Imperial 
Highness  reached  Mexico  as  the  desired  savior  to  establish  the  empire.  No 
one  can  fail  to  recognize  the  benign  hand  of  Providence  in  the  admirable 
events  which  have  prepared  the  regeneration  of  this  beautiful  and  desolated 
countiy,  opening  up  an  enviable  future  under  the  benign  sceptre  of  your 
Imperial  Majesty.  May  God  bless  the  noble  purpose  which  guides  your 
Imperial  Majesty  in  favor  of  the  Mexicans,  and  crown  with  the  most  com- 
plete success  your  grand,  civilizing,  and  Christian  undertaking !  " 

The  mayor  of  the  city,  SeSor  Velasquez  de  Leon,  in  presenting  the  com- 
mittee to  the  Empress  Carlota,  said,  — 

"  Your  Majesty  will  please  cond^cend  to  receive  the  most  sincere  congratu- 
lation and  tlie  most  perfect  bomage  from  the  authorities  and  inhabitants  of 
this  district.  The  Mexicans,  madam,  who  expect  so  much  Irom  the  good 
influence  of  your  Majesty  in  favor  of  all  that  is  noble  and  great,  —  of  all 
that  bears  relation  to  the  elevated  sentiments  of  religion  and  of  country,  — 
bless  the  moment  in  which  your  Mnjesty  reached  the  soil,  and  proclaim  in 
one  voice,  'Long  live  the  Empress  I '" 

The  empress  briefly  responded  in  Spanish.  Mass  was  performed  in  presence 
of  their  Majesties  and  of  the  committee ;  at  the  close  of  which,  MaximiHan 
add,  "I  wish,  in  future,  that  there  be  no  distinction  made  between  those  who 
are  Indians  and  those  who  are  not.  All  are  Mexicans,  and  have  equal  right 
to  mj  solicitude  " 

As  they  Ian  led  m  small  boats,  the  piesilent  of  the  conned,  D  Sal^adoi 
Carrau,  piesented  Masimdian  with  the  keys  ot  the  citj  on  a  silvei  wiiter, 
at  the  same  tine  congiitulatm^  him  u;  on  hn  iinv^I  Aftei  a  biief  ml 
very  hip]  J  replj    their  Mijc-ties  Lnterti  an  o]  un  c;riUjje,  and  follow  el  bj 

*  '  Icia  inconLeivftble  that  one  nho  slo  1  so  near  the  Austnan  throie  who  h»l  ahun  lint 
wealth  a  noble  home  and  was  moreover  h  ippily  umted  to  tho  daughter  of  a  European  tovei 
eigti,  should  hare  chosen  to  "«  forth  and  eftahliah  hi3  rule  over  so  deoOneratB  a  ra  e  Instead 
of  Yienna  and  Mirtuoar  w  h  the  honors  d  le  to  the  most  exalted  rank  he  accepted  the  ufflte 
of  coercing  seTOral  millions  of  savage  halfbreedi  or  of  Spimards  whose  degener\  i  his 
brought  them  lo  ver  than  the  aboriginal  barbaruns  of  the  soil  Bat  whatever  the  w  akueris  (f 
accepting  the  sOTereiguty  it  must  be  admitted  that  Max  mihan  has  acceil  nobly  while  wield  ng 
it.  He  has  labored  incessantly  at  the  hopeless  task  of  rcstoimg  order  Had  Mexico  stood 
alone,  it  mij,ht  hiv  been  that  the  valor  or  ^ood  lortune  ol  Matimilian  might  hnvp  previiled 
bat  the  sympathy  of  the  United  States  and  the  direct  influence  of  then  tow^mi-nt  1  we  doie 
every  thing  for  the  caube  of  Jnarez.    —  London  Times,  May  29,  1867. 
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a  very  splendid  coHige  in  other  carriages,  on  horseback  and  on  foot,  were 
conducted  thiough  the  principal  streets  of  tho  city.  They  were  received 
with  appoiently  universal  enthusiasm:  not  a  voice  or  indication  of  dissent 
was  eithei  heaid  or  seen. 

Tiiutnphal  arches,  gayly  decorated  and  with  appropriate  mottoes,  spanned 
the  streets.  Thewindoivs  were  garlanded  with  flowers,  and  filled  with  smiling 
■fkces.  The  populace  were  inspired  by  the  hope  that  the  long  and  dreaiy 
yeare  of  anarchy  were  now  to  como  to  an  end,  and  that  they  were  to  enjoy  a 
stable  government,  which  would  give  them  the  blessings  of  useful  industry 
and  of  peace.  Their  enthusiastic  huzzaa  almost  drowned  the  music  of  the 
bands. 

It  was  not  deemed  safe,  in  consequence  of  the  vomUo,  to  remdn  long  in 
the  city.  Their  Majesties  were  placed  in  a  royal  car,  with  their  suite  and 
escort  in  other  cara,,and  were  conveyed  through  Soledad  to  Cordova,  where 
they  arrived  at  two  o'clock  in  tbre  morning.  This  little  city,  containing  about 
five  thousand  inhabitants,  is  fifty  miles  from  Yera  Cruz.  Notwithstanding 
the  lateness  of  the  hour,  the  city  was  alive  with  excitement  in  anticipation 
of  the  arj'ival,  and  blazed  with  illuminations.  The  late  ai'rival  was  in 
consequence  of  the  breaking  of  an  axle-tree  of  tlie  car  in  which  their 
Majesties  rode. 

The  president  of  the  town  council,  and  other  city  officei-s,  met  tliem  with 
a  congratulatory  address,  and  presented  to  Maximilian  the  key  of  the  city. 
At  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning,  the  royal  party  attended  a  solemn  Te 
Deum  and  mass. 

The  emperor  and  empress  dined  with  the  city  authorities  that  day ;  and,  in 
the  evening,  the  whole  city  expressed  its  gladness  in  illuminations  and  fire- 
worlts  and  music. 

The  next  morning,  at  eight  o'clock,  the  royal  party  left  for  Orizaba, 
distant  about  twenty  miles,  on  the  road  to  the  capital.  Their  journey  was 
an  ovation.  Their  Majesties  were  met  all  along  the  road  with  banners, 
fiowers,  music,  and  apparently  the  most  cordial  acclamations  of  the  people. 
At  Orizaba  the  emperor  said,  in  response  to  the  congratulatory  address  of 
the  municipal  prefect,  — 

"The  love  with  which  our  new  country  gi'eets  its,  profoundly  moves  us; 
and  we  think  it  a  happy  sign  of  an  agreeable  future.  If  al!  unite  with  ns  in 
the  sole  end  of  promoting  the  lasting  greatness  and  prosperity  of  our  conntry, 
Providence  will  crown  our  efibits  ;  and,  a|  the  empire  flourishes,  the  divers 
departments  and  cities  will  commence  real  progress.  May  it  please  God  to 
hear  our  prayers,  and  to  ^ve  the  empire  the  era  of  peace  which  it  so  much 
requires  to  advance  in  greatness  and  prosperity!  The  benefit  of  really  ^rco 
institutions,  an  order  of  things  regulated  and  lasting,  united  to  the  developed 
material  interests  which  wilt  offer  you  the  means  of  easy  communication, 
will  assure  you  at  last  the  complete  development  of  the  extraordinary  riches 
with  which  Providence  has  favored  your^and  above  all  the  rest  of  the  earth." 

In  leaving  Orizaba,  the  populace,  in  theii-  enthusiasm,  endeavored  to  take 
the  mules  fj'om  the  carriage,  that  they  might  draw  the  emperor  and  empress 
with  their  hands.    But  Maximilian  was  unwilling  to  accept  such  homage ; 
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and  the  people,  with  good  will  and  hearty  shouts  of  acclaim,  yielded  the 
point.  The  ladies  presented  the  empress  with  a  ring ;  which  she  placed  upon 
her  finger,  saying  that  she  shoald  ever  preserve  it  as  a  sweet  recollection  of 
her  visit  to  Orizaba. 

After  attending  mass,  and  visiting  the  schools,  the  hospital,  and  the 
shipping,  the  curate  of  a  neighboring  Indian  village  presented  two  fine- 
looking  Indian  ^rls  to  their  Majesties;  saying  in  his  address,  in  the  Aztec 
language,  — 

"  Our  honorable  empevor,  here  you  have  these  poor  Indians,  your  children, 
who  have  come  to  salute  you.  By  that  you  know  that  your  coming  much 
pleases  their  hearts ;  for  in  it  they  see,  as  it  were,  a  rainbow  which  dispels 
the  clouds  of  discord  which  appear  to  have  gathered  in  our  kingdom.  The 
Almighty  sent  you  ;  it  ia  he  who  gives  you  power  to  save  us.  Ilere  is  this 
flower :  see  in  it  the  sign  of  our  love." 

The  flower  thus  presented  was  a  bouquet,  very  beautifully  woven  witli 
palm-ieavee,  in  the  shape  of  a  fan,  blending  the  hues  of  red,  white,  and  green, 
the  colors  of  the  Mexican  flag.  The  two  Indian  girls  presented  the  empress 
with  a  basket,  a  handkerchief,  and  a  turtle-dove.  The  peojde  were  much 
sui-priaed  at  the  simplicity  of  the  royal  peraonages,  and  at  the  attention 
which  tbey  devoted  to  the  poorest  and  the  most  humble. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning,  the  impeiial  pair  left  for  Puebla. 
Their  departure  was  accompanied- with  the  booming  of  artillery,  the  ringing 
of  bells,  and  the  peal  of  musical  bands.  Their  volunteer  escort,  for  some 
distance,  consisted  of  thousands,  in  carriages,  on  hoi'seback,  and  on  foot, 
The  road  was  spanned  with  arches,  wreathed  with  the  gorgeous  flowers  of 
the  tropics.  They  entered  Puebla  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  moraing  of  June  5. 
"The  road  to  Puebla  was  one  continued  bower  of  floweis,  flags,  banners,  and 
poetical  verses :  it  was  a  chain  of  ovations."  * 

Their  reception  in  Puebla  was  apparently  as  enthusiastic  and  cordial  as  it 
was  ia  the  power  of  the  citizens  to  make  it.  They  were  greeted  with  music 
and  ehiming-bells  and  the  voices  of  cannon,  with  triumphal  arches,  proces- 
sions, addresses,  and  all  possible  pomp  of  military  and  religious  solemnities. 
Here  they  remained  two  days,  receiving  the  applauses  of  the  people,  and 
showering  around  them  benefits. 

The  7th  of  June  was  the  birthday  of  Carlota.  It  was  celebrated  by  attend- 
ing solemn  mass  in  the  cathedi-al  in  the  morning.  An  immense  audience 
was  present,  while  praises  were  chaiited  to  the  Almighty  by  the  bishop 
and  the  choir.  At  seven  o'clock,  a  banquet  was  provided  hi  the  palace, 
which  was  attended  by  about  sixty  of  the  most  prominent  pereonages.  At 
ten  o'clock,  a  magnificent  ball  was  given  in  honor  of  their  Majesties.  Carlota, 
with  characteristic  benevolence,  commemorated  the  day  by  sending  to  the 
mayor  of  the  city  seven  thousand  dollai-s  for  the  poor.  The  following  letter 
accompanied  the  gift  :  — 

"  Semoe  Prefect,  —  It  is  very  pleasing  to  me  to  find  myself  in  Puebla  on 
the  first  anniversary  of  my  birthday,  which  I  hare  passed  far  from  my  old 


*  Lift  of  Masiroilian  I.,  bj-  Fi-odcrii;  Hall,  p.  122, 
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country.  Such  a  day  ia  for  every  one  a  season  of  reflection ;  aud  these  daya 
would  be  sad  to  me,  if  the  care,  attentions,  and  proofs  of  affection,  of  which 
'I  have  been  the  object  in  this  city,  did  not  cause  me  to  recollect  that  I  am 
in  my  new  eoantry,  among  my  people.  SuiTOUiided  by  fiiends,  and  accom- 
panied by  ray  dear  husband,  I  have  no  time  to  be  sad.  And  I  give  thiinks 
to  God  because  he  has  conducted  me  here;  presenting  unto  him  fer\-ent 
prayere  for  the  happiness  of  this  country,  which  is  mine.  United  to  Mexico 
long  ago  by  sympathy,  I  am  to-day  united  to  it  by  stronger  bonds,  and  at  the 
same  time  sweeter,  —  those  of  gratitude. 

"I  wish,  SeHor  Prefect,  that  the  poor  of  this  city  may  participate  in  the 
pleasure  wfiich  I  have  experienced  among  you.  1  send  you  aevffn  thousand 
dollara  of  my  own  private  funds,  which  is  to  be  dedicated  to  the  rebuilding 
of  the  house  of  charity,  the  ruinous  state  of  which  made  tne  feel  sad  yester- 
day; 80  that  the  unfortunate  ones  who  have  found  themselves  deprived  of 
shelter  may  return  to  inhabit  it. 

"  Senor  Prefect,  assure  my  compatriots  of  Puebla  that  they  possess,  and 
always  will  possess,  my  affections,  "  Caelota." 

The  next  day,  at  noon,  they  again  took  their  carriages,  and  resumed  their 
journey  for  the  capital.  Stopping  occasionally  to  gratify  the  cuiiosity  of  the 
people,  and  eveiywhere  hailed  with  apparently  unanimous  acclaim,  they 
reached  Giradalupe,  but  one  league  from  the  capital,  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  11th  of  June.  They  immediately  repaired  to  the  renowned 
cathedral,  where  prayera  and  thanks^vings  were  offered,  accompanied  by  all 
the  pomp  of  the  Roman-Catholio  ritual.  Here,  in  the  dense]  y-crowded 
cathedral,  the  city  authorities  from  the  capital  met  them,  Senor  Bocanegra, 
Political  Prefect  of  Mexico,  speaking  in  behalf  of  himself  and  his  associates, 
addressed  the  royal  pair  in  the  following  terms  of  welcome :  — 

"  SiEE,  —  We  present  ourselves  full  of  gi'ateful  pleasure,  with  our  souls 
overflowing  with  joy,  before  our  beloved  sovereigns,  to  congi-atulate  them 
upon  their  pleasant  arrival  at  the  gate  of  the  city,  in  which  is  erected  the 
throne  which  has  been  raised  by  the  Mexicans  for  thcin.  Words  fdl  me  to 
manifest  our  gratitude;  for  you  have,  in  compassion  for  our  misfortunes, 
abandoned  another  throne,*  riches,  countiy,  parents,  brothei-s,  and  friends, 
and  condescended  to  come  and  tiy  to  make  us  happy,  and  save  us  from  the 
evils  which  were  causing  us  to  disappear  from  the  catalogue  of  nations.  Youv 
Majesties  only  knew  through  statements  and  pajiers  the  will  of  the  people 
who  applauded  you ;  and  now,  to-day,  you  see  that  you  are  not  deceived,  ■ 
and  that,  from  the  shores  of  Vera  Cruz  to  the  gate  of  the  capital,  all 
applaud  their  Bovereigns  with  an  unbounded  enthusiasm." 

A  deputation  of  ladies  from  the  capital  addressed  Carlota  in  a  similar 
strain  of  warm-he ai'ted  greeting.    We  have  not  space  to  quote  their  words, 

"  Before  accepting  the  throne  of  Mexico,  it  was  ne^eflsary  for  Maximilian  to  itnounce  nil  his 
hereditary  riglits  of  succession  to  the  throne  of  Austria.  The  death  of  liis  older  l^i  other, 
Trancis  Joseph,  without  an  hoir,  mould  have  transfened  the  crown  of  the  empire  to  Sloi-iimhan. 
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full  of  affectionate  and  grateful  welcome.  The,  next  day  was  Suuday,  the 
12th  of  June.  After  attending  mass,  their  Majesties"  proceeded  one  league 
to  the  city. 

An  immense  throng  met  them  at  the  station,  and  received  them  with  an 
enthusiasm  of  greeting  which  could  not  have  been  surpassed.  The  whole 
city  seemed  to  be  gathered  there  to  escort  them,  first  to  the  cathedral,  to  give 
thanks  for  theu-  safe  arrival ;  and  then  to  the  palace  which  had  been  provided 
for  their  home.  Banners,  triumphal  arches  festooned  with  orange-blossoms, 
and  hoaees  garlanded  with  flowers,  everywhere  met  the  eye.  Gorgeous 
coaches  ci-owded  with  the  first  families  of  the  city,  and  horsemen  in  brilliant 
uniform,  aad  with  their  steeds  caparisoned  with  the  most  picturesque 
trappings  of  silver  and  gold,  joined  in  the  congratulatory  procession.  The 
air  was  filled  with  all  the  tumultuous  utteriugs  of  joy.  The  eiithusiasm  of 
the  welcome  cannot  be  described.'  No  one  who  witnessed  it  doubted  its 
sincerity.  It  must  have  been  sincere.  The  few  leaders  opposed  to  the 
empire  had  fled,  and  joined  Juarez.  The  populace,  fickle,  excitable,  and 
opiniohless  as  children,  were  delighted  .with  the  pageant,  and  rejoiced  in  the 
prospect  of  tranquillity.* 

This  continued  and  appai'ently  unanimous  expression  of  the  aflecfcion  and 
gratitude  of  the  people  inspired  Maximilian  and  Carlota  with  the  full  con- 
viction that  the  invitation  to  the  throne,  which  had  been  so  urgently  presented 
them,  came  from  the  hearts  of  the  Mexican  people.  For  a  time,  Maximilian 
thought  he  had  no  further  need  of  foreign  aid,  except  in  the  way  of  loans  to 
replenish  an  uttei'ly  bankrapt  treasury.  It  is  said  that  he  was  even  desirous 
that  the  French  troops  should  be  withdrawn,  since  their  presence  might 
woand  the  pride  of  the  Mexicans ;  but  he  soon  learned,  that  in  so  vast  a 
territory,  so  long  torn  by  civil  strife,  peopled  by  a  race  so  ignorant  and  semi- 
barbarous,  with  so  many  chieftaina  ambitious  and  unserapulous  grasping  at 
■  power,  there  was  ample  voom  for  the  risings  of  antagonism.! 

The  Juarez  party,  few,  disorganized,  dispersed,  and  without  funds,  had 
apparently  meited  away,  like  a  dissolving  cloud,  in  the  north.  The  emperor 
immediately  devoted  himself  with  great  enei^y  to  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  his  realm.  His  first  principle  was,  that  all  pereons,  of  whatever 
ra«e  or  color,  were  to  be  equal  before  the  law.  A  general  decree  of  amnesty 
was  passed  for  all  political  prisoners.  A  particular  hour  was  appointed  every 
week  in  which  be  would  listen  personally  to  complaints.  Tiie  elevation  and 
happiness  of  the  people  seemed  to  be  the  one  great  object  of  his  aims.    "  Long 

•  Life  of  Maximilian  L,  by  Frederic  Hall,  one  of  his  Majesty's  Legal  AdTiscrs,  p..  130. 

t  "  Tlie  conntiy,  tliongh  apparently  subdued,  was  full  of  the  elements  of  disturbance  and 
impending  trouble.  Guerilla  bands  infested  every  State  where  there  was  opportunity  for 
plunder.  Cities,  which  had  received  MasimiliaH  during  his  imperial  progiess  with  acclamations, 
gave  vent  to  unqualified  expressions  of  hostility  when  he  had  taten  his  depnnnre.  Added  to 
this  was  the  total  bankruptcy  of  the  govocument,  and  the  difficulty  of  raising  ftinds  to  carry  out 
its  administratiye  projects.  As  long  as  it  miyht  bo  upheld  bjifni'eign  bayonets,  ihe  empii-a 
seemed  destined  to  have  peimanence,  and  even  strength ;  but,  in  the  event  of  the  wLtbdrawii!  of 
the  Treneli  troops,  no  one  ventured  to  predict  how  long  it  ironlil  last."  ^  Amaiam  Amml 
CfdepCEdia,  1864,  p.  529. 
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live,"  shouted  an  enthusiastic  Mexican,  "the  President  of  the  Eini.iivel" 
Maximilian  smiled,  and  said  that  be  had  no  objection  to  that  title,  though  lie 
imagined  that  it  would  be  somewhat  ciiticised  in  Europe.  Hia  saiaiy  was 
fixed  by  the  regency  at  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars.  At  his  suggestion,  it 
was  reduced  to  half  a  miUion.  He  issued  a  decree,  that  all  who  would  lay 
down  their  arms,  and  return  to  private  life,  could  do  bo  without  heing 
questioned ;  that  every  one  might  freely  express  bis  opinion  upon  all  official 
acts. 

The  hostility  of  the  government  and  people  of  the  United  States  to  the 
empire  in  Mexico  caused  the  emperor  much  solicitude.*  This  opposition 
loudly  demanded  that  the  Emperor  of  the  French  should  lend  no  more  sup- 
port to  the  throne  of  MasimUian.  To  add  to  his  embarrassment,  tlie  es- 
ti'enie  Church  party,  disappointed  that  Maximilian  did  not  restore  their  church 
property  by  wresting  it  from  those  who'  had  purchased  it  of  the  government, 
and  that  he  insisted  upon  maintaining  entire  freedom  of  eonscieuce  and  of 
worship,  turned  j^inst  him.  The  ignorant  populace  wei'e  very  fickle,  and 
were  ever  ready  to  shout  hosannas  to  the  conqueror  of  the  hour,  wlioever 
he  might  be.f 

The  American  people,  strongly  attached  to  republican  institutions,  and 
i-egarding  the  Mexican  invasion  as  a  wanton  attempt  to  force  an  iin]}eriat 
government  upon  an  unwilling  people,  gave  aJl  their  sympathies  to  Juarez 
and  his  party.  Quite  a  strong  American  force  was  stationed  at  Bi-ownville, 
on  the  Rio  Grande,  opposite  Matamoras,  on  the  Mexican  frontier,  which  was 
occupied  by  the  imperial  troops.  An  unpleasant  correspondence,  containing 
mutual  recriminations,  arose  between  the  commander  of  the  French  squadron 
and  General  Weitze!.  The  following  extract  from  one  of  General  Weitzel's 
letters  will  show  the  character  of  this  correspondence;  and  it  certainly 
expresses  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  the  American  people  at  that  time :  — 

"You  complain  that  my  officers  and  men  affiliate  with  the  Liberals,  and 
welcome  them.  This  is  not  strange.  The  Liberals  claim  that  they  fight  for 
their  freedom:  their  cause,  then,  is  one  that  has  awakened  the  warmest 
sympathies  in  every  American  breast.    It  would  be  as  impossible  for  me  to 

*  "On  the4tliof  AprU,  1864,  a  resolution  passed  the  Uiiited-Swtas  House  of  Representatives, 
by  a  unanimous  vote,  declaring  tlie  opposition  of  that  body  to  a  recognition  of  tho  Mexican  Em- 
pire. Secretary  Sewaxd,  in  transmitting  tliis  resolution  to  Mr.  Dayton,  American  minister  in 
_  Paris,  aald,  '  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  this  resolution  truly  intfirprets  tho  nnaninious 
Een^ment  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  Mexico.' "  —  American  Annual  Cydo- 
piEdia,  1864,  p.  228. 

f  "  The  feet  that  the  Liberals  conquered  the  Imperialists  is  no  proof  that  the  former  arc 
'  supported  by  a  majority  of  the  people.  Any  one  aciiuainted  with  tho  history  of  Mexico  will 
well  understand  how  that  may  be.  No  pai'ty  can  long  feroain  in  power  in  that  country.  Out 
of  the  whole  population  of  Mexico,  there  is  not  a  million  who  have  any  thing-  to  say  about  tlw 
affairs  of  government.  The  common  soldier  knows  not  the  difference  between  an  empire  and  a 
tepnbtic.  I  went  to  Mexico  in  1867,  strongly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  tho  Liberal  party 
was  far  in  the  majority ;  and  I  must  confess,  that,  against  my  wish,  I  have  had  that  opinion 
shaken.  That  the  majority  of  the  wealthy  people  were  in  favor  of  the  empire,  I  think  no  well- 
informed  and  unbiassed  man  will  denj^'  —  Life  of  MaximiUan  J.,  bi/  Frederic  Hull,  una  of  Ida 
Mojesiy'i  Legal  Advisers. 
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prevent  this,  even  if  I  felt  so  <^sposed,  as  it  would  be  to  stop  the  motion  of 
the  earth ;  but  I  do  not  feel  so  disposed.  During  our  late  war,  the  officers 
and  men  of  French  and  English  men-of-war  lying  in  poi-ts  in  our  military 
possession  affiliated  continually  and  exclusively  with  our  enemies,  as  at  New 
Orleans  and  Norfolk;  and  yet  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to  communicate 
with  them  on  the  subject.  They  were  permitted  to  choose  their  own  asso- 
ciates." 

On  Nov.  13,  1865,  the  constitutional  term  of  sen'ioe  of  President  Juarez 
terminated.  In  tbe  distracted  state  of  the  country,  it  was  impossible  to  hold 
a  new  election.  According  to  the  constitution.  General  Ortega,  president 
of  the  supreme  court,  was  entitled  to  the  presidency  until  there  could  be 
another  election.  Juarez  and  his  friends  thought  that  a  change  of  leaders  at 
that  moment  would  prove  disastrous.  Appealing  to  the  law  of  necessity  as 
justification,  Juarez  issued  a  decree  depriving  Ortega  of  his  constitution.il 
cldm,  and  extending  his  own  presidential  term  until  a  new  election  should 
be  held. 

General  Ortega  vehemently  protested  against  this  bold  act  of  usurpation, 
declaring  the  "  dictatorship  of  Juarez  illegal,  arbitrary,  unjust,  an  insult  to 
the  Mexican  people."  Affairs  were  now  in  a  hopeless  state  of  fconfiiHion. 
France,  threatened  with  war  by  the  United  States,  was  disposed  to  withdraw, 
and  abandon  the  enterprise,  as  England  and  Spain  had  done.  The  expedi- 
tion had  already  cost  her,  according  to  French  official  returns,  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  million  dollars.  By  disease,  and  war's  ravages,  France  had  lost 
over  eleven  thousand  men.  Maximilian  was  in  great  trouble.  In  his  vast 
empire  beyond  the  lines  of  his  army,  there  was  nothing  but  anareliy.  He 
conld  place  but  little  dependence  upon  the  loyalty  of  the  iickle-nnnded 
Mexicans.  The  very  men  who  at  one  hour  would  be  shouting  "  Vive  I'Empe- 
reur!"  the  next  hour  might  be  found  heading  a  band  of  guerillas  to  attack  his 
tr^ns.  Tbe  priests  had  turned  agfunst  his  liberal  policy :  the  pope  was  dis- 
pleased by  his  want  of  exclusive  devotion  to  the  Catholic  Church.  He  wished 
to  fill  his  cabinet  with  Mexican  officers  ;  but  in  all  Mexico-  he  could  not  find 
a  financier  capable  of  conducting  a  bankrupt  treasury.  It  was  clear  that 
France  must  abandon  him,  or  be  drawn  into  a  war  with  the  United  States. 
Mexico  was  impoverished.  Maximilian  had  no  means  of  rdsing  money  to 
pay  his  soldiers.  The  guerilla  bands,  everywhere  sweeping  the  counti-y,  lived 
by  plunder.*    It  is  often  said,  that,  in  this  sad  world  of  ours,  sorrows  go  in 

•  "  Ho  reverses  seemed  to  intimidaW  the  gnerilla  bands.  A  party  of  four  hmidrod  seized  the 
Tera-Gruz  Railroad  at  Tejeira,  a  few  miles  frora  "Orizaba.  The  trains  were  stopped,  and  tiia 
passengers  talteii  some  tliree  miles  from  the  Btation,  where  the  Spanish,  Mexican,  German,  and 
American  travellers  were  released ;  while  the  Freoeh,  civil  and  military,  were  put  to  death  after 
several  hours  of  dreadful  torture.    '  The  Jonrnal '  of  Orizaba  says,  — 

"  '  It  appears  that  the  French  seJEed  by  the  gTierillas  were  fourteen,  —  five  officers,  seven  ser- 
geants and  soldiers,  and  two  civilians.  All  have  anffisred  a  most  horriiile  death,  prModed  by' 
some  hoars  of  agony.  The  pen  will  not  describe  the  barbarous  outrages  committed  on  tiiese 
unfortunate  men;  and  decency  imposes  complete  silence.  After  suteiing  the  fate  of  Abe  lord, 
and  remaining  in  that  condition  for  some  (irae,  the^  were  riddled  by  stabs,  and  then  cut  to 
pieces.'"  — Amencan  Annaal  Cydopicdiu,  1865,  p.  553. 
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troops.  ,  To  add  to  the  aiSictions  of  Maximilian  and  Cariota,  they  receiveil 
the  intelligence  of  the  death  of  her  father,  Leopold  I,,  King  of  Belgiuni,  who 
died  in  December,  1865.  To  thom  both  it  was  a  great  grief  A  better  father 
never  lived. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Cariota,  the  youthful  empre^,  undertook  a 
\-oyage  to  Europe  as  a  confidential  agent  of  her  husband  at  the  courts  of 
France  and  of  Rome.  Aa  she  took  leave  of  her  friends,  she  asked  for  their 
prayei'8,  saying,  "I  shall  need  them."  Her  husband  accompanied  her  some 
distance  on  her  way  to  Vera  Cruz ;  and  there  they  took  a  tearful  leave  of 
each  other,  little  supposing  that  they  never  were  to  meet  in  this  world 
again.  Anxious  for  her  husband,  whom  she  almost  adored,  alarmed  by  the 
menacing  attitude  which  the  United-States  Government  w^  assuming  against 
him,  and  unsuccessful  in  her  mission '(for  Napoleon  could  not  listen  to  her 
entreaties  to  furnish  her  husband  with  funds  and  troops  without  exposing 
France  to  the  peril  of  war  with  the  United  States),  her  mind  sank  beneath 
the  load ;  and  poor  Cariota  became  hopelessly  insane. 

The  sad  intelligence  reached  Maximilian  on  tho  8th  of  October,  1866. 
Crushed  by  the  blow,  he  immediately  repaired  to  a  country-house  at 
Chapaltepec,  and  surrendered  himself  to  uncontrollable  grief.  For  ten  days, 
he  confined  himself  closely  to  his  room,  scarcely  seeing  any  one.  There 
i  nothing  now  before  him  in  the  future  but  misfortune  and  woe. 
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Gathering  Gloom.  —  Guerillas.  —  Insanity  of  Cariota.  —  Menacing  Atttiiide  of  the  TTniled 
States.  —  Withdrawal  of  French  Troops.  —  ProclatnatJon  of  Marshal  Bazaine.  —  Statement 
of  Napoleon  III.  — Heroic  Resolve  of  MasimiJian.  — His  Call  for  a  Confjrcss.  —  Ei;sief;cil 
in  Querctaro  — Treicheiy  of  Lopez.  —  Capture  of  the  Emperor.  —  Scents  in  I'riFou. — 
Trnl  — B-^ecHtnn  —The  Results  in  Mexico. 

\=i  still  confidently  asserted  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
I  Me\icaii  nation  was  in  favor  of  the  empire.  Maximilian  was 
V.  ell  aware  that  a  minority,  well  armed,  eonld  overawe  and 
iknce  a  lai^e  majority.  He  had  no  wish  to  remain  in  Mexico, 
mil  ss  it  were  clearly  the  wish  of  the  nation. 
Ht  had  been  persnaded  that  such  was  thfi  wish  befoi'e  he 
wonlil  itcept  the  ciown.  He  now,  in  these  days  of  gathering  gloom,  began 
to  apprehend  thnt  he  might  have  been  deceived.  Under  these  circumstiinces, 
he  issued  tht  ioUowing  proclamation  :  — 

"Mexicans,  —  Circumstances  of  great  magnitude  relating  to  the  welfare 
of  our  country,  and  which  increase  in'  strength  by  our  domestic  difiictilties, 
have  produced  in  our  mind  the  conviction  that  we  oaght  to  reconsider  the 
power  confided  to  us. 

"  Our  Council  of  Ministers  by  us  convoked  have  given  as  their  opinion  that 
the  welfare  of  Mexico  still  requires  our  presence  at  the  head  of  affairs  ;  and 
we  have  considered  it  ourdatyto  accede  to  their  request.  We  announced 
at  the  same  time  our  intention  to  convoke  a  national  congress  on  the  most 
ample  and  liberal  basis,  where  all  political  parties  can  participate. 

"This  congress  shall  decide  whether  the  empire  shall  continue  in  the 
fhture ;  and,  in  case  of  assent,  shall  assist  in  framing  the  fundamental  laws  to 
consolidate  the  public  institations  of  the  country.  To  obtain  this  result,  our 
councillors  are  at  present  engaged  in  devising  the  necessary  means,  and  at 
the  same  time  in  arranging  matters  in  such  a  manner  that  all  parties  may 
assist  in  an  establishment  upon  that  basis. 

"  In  tbe  mean  time,  Mexicans,  counting  upon  you  all,  without  excluding 
any  political  class,  we  shall  continue  with  courage  and  constancy  tbe  work 
of  regeneration  which  you  have  pUiccd  in  the  charge  of  your  countrymen, 

"Maximilia>-,"* 

•  "When  the  sagacions  niler  of  Franee  saw,  that,  while  no  good  conid  be  done  in  Mcsico,  he 
wai  endangering  his  friendly  relations  with  the  United  States,  he  courageously  decided  to  with- 
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The  distracted  state  of  the  country  and  the  antagonism  of  tlie  hostile 
parties  rendered  it  impossible  to  convene  tlus  congress.  On  the  16th  of 
December,  1865,  the  French  Government  were  informed  that  friendly  rela- 
tions between  France  and  the  United  States  would  be  placed  in  "  imminent 
jeopardy"  if  France  did  not  "  desist  from  the  prosecution  of  armed  interven- 
tion in  Mexico,"  and  that  the  United  States  would  not  recognize  Maximilian 
even  if  the  French  troops  were  withdrawn  from  Mexico.  Marshal  Bazaine, 
who  had  succeecled  to  the  command  of  the  French  ti-oops,  in  the  ibllowiiig 
farewell  proclamation  announced  their  withdrawal.  This  was  in  Febniary, 
1866. 

"In  a  few  days,  the  French  troops'will  leave  Mexico,  During  the  four 
years  which  they  have  passed  in  this  beautiful  city,  they  have  had  no  reason 
to  complain  of  any  lack  of  sympathy  between  them  and  the  inhibitants  of 
this  city.  In  the  name,  then,  of  the  French  army  under  my  comman<l,  at  the 
sametime  acting  fi'om  feelings  of  person.il  regard,  I,  the  m'irshal  of  France, 
commander-in-chief,  take  leave  of  you.  Our  common  voice  is  tor  the  liappi- 
ness  of  the  cbivalrio  Mexican  nation.  All  oui  efforts  have  tended  to  the 
establishment  of  peace  in  the  interior.  Rest  issured,  m  this  moment  of 
aepai-ation,  that  our  mission  has  never  hid  anj  other  object,  and  that  it  has 
never  entered  into  the  intention  of  France  to  impose  upon  you  any  form  of 
government  contrary  to  your  wishes." 

The  attitude  assumed  by  the  Uiiited  States  undoubtedly  had  a  powerful 
influence  upon  this  decision.  It  would  have  been  very  unwise  to  plunge  into 
a  war  with  the  United  States  for  the  sake  of  attempting  to  rescue  from  a 
state  of  anarchy  eight  millions  of  half-civilized  Mexicans ;  but  there  was 
another  reason,  independent  of  a  war  with  the  United  States,  which  was 
amply  sufficient  to  induce  this  withdrawal. 

The  emperor  found  that  the  Mexican  agents  who  had  pleaded  so  earnestly 
for  his  intervention  had  deceived  him,  though  perhaps  unintentionally.  He 
found  the  state  of  disoi^nization,  ignorance,  and  debasement  in  Mexico  far 
gitatcr  than  he  had  expected.  He  had  supposed  that  nearly  all  the  intelli- 
gent men  were  earnest  in  their  desii-e  for  foreign  aid.  It  was  thought  that 
Juarez  himself  would  gratefully  co-operate  in  the  measure,  ^s  apparently  the 
only  possible  way  of  rescuing  bis  country  from  weary  years  of  misery. 
Maximilian,  immediately  upon  his  arrival,  sent  to  Juarez  and  the  Republican 

draw  his  army,  and  abandon  his  laadable  eUbcts  to  open  Mexico  to  the  commerce  of  the  world. 
Every  form  of  perattasion  was  exhausted  to  induce  the  doomed  Maximilian  to  throw  away  his 
mock  sceptre,  and  return  to  his  striclcea  wife  and  cheerless  palace  alMiramar;  bnt  in  rain.  The 
chief  gronrid  of  his  refusal  was  noble,  and  will  embalm  his  memory.  He  staid,  and  he  strug- 
gled to  save  from  the  vengeance  of  a  barbarous  governmEnt  the  handful  of  men  who  had  bravely 
clung  lo  his  desperate  fortunes.  Alas  that  so  much  courage  and  devotion  should  only  whet 
the  fnry  of  his  merciless  assassins  I  Maximilian  has  been  wantonly  murdered  The  seutiiuonls 
of  this  humane  age  have  been  cruelly  laceialed,  and  an  outrage  has  besrr  committed  affiimt  the 
United  States  tliat  calls  for  piinishmeDt..  The  people  of  this  country  ga^o  all  their  ajm^athj  to 
the  so*alletl  Eepijbliean  fecdon,  and  the  remonstrances  of  our  government  haro  restored  it  Ki 
power ;  and  the  only  guerdon  we  asked  was  mercy  for  Maximilian,  whose  misfortunes  had  con 
dooed  his  errors.  His  death  is  not  merely  an  act  of  inhumanity,  but  of  ingratitude  It  is 
not  only  a  crime,  hut  an  insult."  —  Mr.  ffenry  Wickoff,m  "  The  New -York  Times." 
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leaders  a  very  friendly  letter,  inviting  them  to  a  conference  in  tlie  city  of 
Mexico,  assai'ing  them  of  protection,  that  they  might  discuss  together  the 
plans  best  to  be  adopted  to  restore  peace  to  the  country ;  bat  Juarez  and 
hia  leaders  returned  a  conlfemptuous  refusal.* 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Count  Loreneez,  surprised  by  the  stubborn 
resistance  which  hia  troops  encountered  before  tbe  walls  of  Puebln,  said  in 
a  proclamation  to  the  troops,  after  the  battle,  — 

"  Yon  were  told  a  hundred  times  that  the  city  of  Puebla  called  you  with 
anxiety,  and  that  the  inhabitants  would  rush  to  embrace  you,  and  crown  you 
with  flowers.  You  have  been  deceived,  as  well  as  his  Majesty  the  emperor: 
but  deceived  France  will  know  hitw  to  recognize  her  error;  for  your 
sovereign  is  too  great  to  do  wrong.  He  himself  has  said,  'Justice  every- 
where accompanies  the  French  flag.' " 

In  the  summons  which  General  Zaragossa  sent  to  Count  Loreneez  for  a 
capitulation  at  Orizaba,  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  Mexican  gtfncrat 
said, — 

"I  have  reason  to  believe  that  you,  and  the  ofBcera  of  tbe  division  under 
your  command,  have  sent  a  protest  to  tbe  Emperor  of  the  French  against 
the  conduct  of  Minister  Saligni,  for  having  brought  an  expedition  against  a 
people,  which,  up  to  the  present  time,  have  been  the  best  friends  of  tbe 
French  nation." 

In  aecoi-dance  with  these  views.  It  was  now  apparent  that  France  was 
expending  money  and  treasure  in  a  hopeless  entei-prise,  —  an  enterprise 
which  perhaps  might  have  resulted  differently,  could  the  United  States  have 
g^ven  it  their  cordial  support.  But  the  emperor  has  never  cast  the  blame  of 
tbe  failure  upon  the  hostile  action  of  tbe  Government  of  the  United  States. 
In  his  address  at  the  opening  of  the  French  Chambers  on  the  14th  of 
February,  1867,  h^said, — 

"  In  another  part  of  the  globe,  we  have  been  obliged  to  employ  force  for 
the  redress  of  legitimate  grievances ;  and  we  have  endeavored  to  raise  an 
ancient  empire.  The  happy  results  at  first  obtained  were  compromised  By 
an  inauspicious  occurrence  of  circumstances.  The  guiding  idea  of  the 
Mexican  expedition  was  an  elevated  one.  To  regenerate  a  people,  and 
implant  among  them  ideas  of  order  and  progress;  to  open  vast  outlets  to 
our  commerce,  and  leave  the  recollection  of  services  rendered  to  mark  our 
path,  —  such  was  my  desire  and  yours.  But,  as  soon  as  the  extent  of  our 
sacrifices  appeared  to  me  to  exceed  the  interests  which  had  called  us  across 
the  ocean,  I  spontaneously  determined  upon  the  recall  of  our  army  corps." 

On  the  6th  of  February,  1866,  tbe  Fi-ench  troops  left  tbe  city  of -Mexico. 
Maximilian  was  earnestly  entreated  to  accompany  them.  He  wished  to  do 
so.  Hia  stricken  wife  claimed  his  attention.  There  was  nothing  for  him  in 
bewared  Mexico  but  toil  and  trouble.  But,  with  magnanimity  characteristic 
of  the  man,  he  felt  t'hat  he  could  not  abandon  those  friends  who  had  rnllied 
araund  him  in  Mexico,  unless  he  could  chiim  for  them  some  pledge  of  protec- 
tion.    He  sent  a  message  to  Juarez,  promising  to  leave  the  country  with  all 

*  American  Annual  CjclopieiJia,  1S87,  p.  503. 
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his  European  supportera  if  a  gencraj  amnesty  should  be  granted  to  those 
Mexicans  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  enipii-e.  Juarez,  the  slave  of 
his  ferocious  partisans,  spnraed  the  application.*  As  they  captured  the 
officers,  foreign  or  Mexican,  who  had  fonght  in  the  imperial  cause,  they  wei'e 
immediately  shot. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Maximilian  resolved  to  remiyn,  and  share  the 
fate  of  his  friends.  In  addition  to  the  pleadings  of  a  sick  and  suffering  wife, 
there  was  every  consideration — dignity,  wealth,  and  position  — to  draw  him 
back  to  Europe.  The  beautiful  castle  of  Miramar,  with  its  library,  its  , 
gardens,  its  enchanting  scenery,  awdted  him.  The  powerful  Emperor  of  the 
i'rench  was  his  bosom-friend ;  the  Queen  of  England  was  liis  cousin ;  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  his  brother;  the  King  of  Belgium,  the  brother  of  his 
bride.  All  the  wealth  heart  could  desire  was  at  hia  disposal ;  and  there  was 
not  a  coui't  in  Europe  in  which  he  would  not  be  received  as  an  honored  guest. 
AH  this  Maximilian  renonqced  to  remain  in  convulsed  and  war-scatlied 
Mexico,  to  share  in  the  almost  hopeless  fortunes  of  his  friends, 

Maximilian  still  believed  that  the  majority  of  the  nation,  oodd  its  voice 
be  heard,  was  in  favor  of  the  empire.  He  thought  it  not  improbable,  that, 
upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  foreign  troops,  the  native  population,  no  longer 
influenced  by  the  popular  cry  against  "foreign  invasion,"  woidd  move 
unanimously  rally  in  favor  of  the  empire.  He  therefore  again  ui^cd  that  a 
convention  should  be  called"  of  representative  men,  without  any  distinction 
of  party,  to  deliberate  upon  the  state  of  affaii-s,  and  to  decide  by  vote  what 
form  of  government  the  interests  of  Mexico  required.  He  published  a 
document,  urging  this,  on  the  2d  of  March, 

"lUy  prevailing  thought,"  he  said,  "continues  to  be  the  calling  of  a  con- 
gress, which  I  always  thought  to  be  the  only  means  of  founding  the  future 
on  a  durable  basis,  and  to  form  a  point  of  cohesion  where  may  be  united  all 
the  parties  which  now  cause  the  ruin  of  our  unfortunate  coiintiy. 

"A  congress  elected  by  the  nation,  a  real  expression  of  the  majority,  with 
full  powers  to  work,  and  a  complete  liberty  to  deliberate,  is  the  only  possible 
means  of  terminating  the  civil  war,  and  of  stopping  the  cffasion,  of  blood 
so  prolonged.  As  sovereign  and  chie^  called  by  the  nation,  I '  shall  submit 
with  pleasure  to  their  will,  having  the  most  ardent  desire  to  terminate 
promptly  this  desolating  struggle." 

The  onlj  reply  Juarez  and  his  party  made  to  this  proposition  was  to  shoot 
all  the  leading  Imperialists  they  could  capture.  "They  have  responded  to 
me,"  said  Maximilian  sadly,  "  by  ordering  loyal  and  distinguished  citizens  to 
be  executed;  they  have  repulsed  the  fraternal  hand  which  was  extended; 
they  have  worked  as  blind  partisans  who  know  no  other  means  of  governing 
but  the  sword."  t 

The  leading  cities  of  Mexico,  the  capital.  Vera  Cruz,  Puehla,  and  several 
smaller  places,  were  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Imperialists.  Juarez  had  estab- 
lishe'd  his  headqnarters  and  his  court  at  San  Luis  Potosi.    He  had  captured 
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his  rival  Ortega,  and  was  holding  him  a  close  pi'isoner.  Thei-e  was  a  force 
of  abont  eight  thousand  Imperialists,  under  two  Mexican  generals,  —  Mramon 
and  Mejia,  —  in  QutTetaro,  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles  north-west 
from  the  city  of  Mexico.  A  Republicfin  force  of  about  thirty  thousand,  under 
General  Escobedo,  was  Rent  to  besiege'  them.  Maximilian,  will i  a  force  of 
about  eighteen  huudi-erl  men,  repaired  to  Queretaro  to  the  aid  of  his  ftiends. 

About  ten  o'clock  in  the  moraing  of  the  19th  of  February,  he  entered 
Q^ieretaro.  His  reception  was  grand  and  imposing.  He  was  greeted  as  ever 
with  the  most  enthusiastic  demonstrations  of  confidence,  gratitude,  and 
affection.* 

On  the  14th!of  March,  the  Libei'als  raade  a  desperate  attack  upon  Queretaro, 
and  were  repelled.  The  emperor  shunned  no  danger,  but  was  ever  at  the 
point  where  his  presence  was  most  needed.  On  the  22d,  General  Marquez 
was  sent  by  Maximilian,  with  a  thousand  mounted  men,  to  the  city  of  Mexico, 
to  obtain  re-eafoi'ccmeuts.  Marque  did  not  return.  Thus  Maximilian  was 
enfeebled,  not  strengthened.  On  the  14th  of  April,  the  emperor  found  him- 
self with  but  six  thousand  men,  surrounded  by  thbty  thousand.  There  had 
been  several  fierce  battles,  in  aJl  of  which  the  empcror'a  forces  were  victorious. 
But  the  o^'crjjowering  numbers  of  the  enemy  prevented  Maximilian  fl-ora 
deriving  any  special  advantage  from  the  transient  victories.  The  whole  force 
of  tlie  emperor  in  Queretaro  consisted  of  Mexicans,  with  the  exception  of 
about  two  hundred  foreigners.! 

Famine  began  to  gnaw  the  vitals  of  the  besieged.  There  was  no  hope  for 
them  but  in  a  desperate  attempt  to  cut  their  way  through  the  beleaguered 
lines.  Preparations  were  made  for  the  sortie  at  twelve  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  16th  of  May.  In  milking  preparations  for  this  bold  enterprise,  the 
emperor  was  busy  all  the  night  of  the  14th,  and  until  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  15th.    He  then  retired  for  a  little  rest. 

An  officer  of  his  staff — General  Lopez,  one  in  whom  the  emperor  had 
reposed  unlimited  confidence  —  turned  traitoi  About  two  o'clcck  in  the 
morning,  Lopez  silently  crept  out  of  his  quiitei'-,  and,  thietding  his  way 
through  the  dark  and  silent  streets,  met  by  appointment  i  small  poity  of  the 
advance  guard  of  Escobedo.  He  conducted  them  into  the  cit^  thiough  a 
breach  in  the  wall,  which  was  left  unguarded.  He  led  them  aling  until  he 
placed  them  in  command  of  one  of  the  most  important  posts  of  the  city, 
ordering  the  Imperial  troops  there  to  other  positions  Thus  he  piocenled  in 
the  darkness,  leading  bodies  of  the  eneifly  to  other  points,  till  the  ti  sops  of 
Escobedo  were  placed  in  possession  of  al!  the  posts  undei  the  control  of 
Lopez. 

The  night  was  dark ;  the  loyalty  of  Lopez  was  not  doubted ,  ind  the  di-ess 
of  the  two  armies  was  so  similar,  that  no  one  sfispected  the  movement.  At 
half-past  thi'ee  o'clock,  nearly  half  of  the  city  was  phced  m  posseision  of 
Escobedo.  Then  suddenly  they  commenced  iingmg  *ill  the  bells  violently. 
There  was  great  bewilderment.  No  one  knew  what  it  me'flit  The  emperor 
was  asleep  in  the  Convent  of  La  Cruz.  An  adjutant  of  Lopez  —  YiblousUi, 
who  was  in  the  treasonable  plot,  and  who  yet  did  not  wish  ^ny  harm  to  the 


•  Life  of  Muximilian  I.,  by  Frederic  Hall,  p.  169. 
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emperor  —  hastened  to  the  convent,  and  entering  th I  room  of  Don  Jose  Blasio. 
the  emperor's  secretary,  said  to  him, "  The  enemy  are  in  the  garden ! "  Blasio 
hastened  to  the  room  of  the  emperor  with  the  alarming  intelligence. 

A  few  of  the  friends  of  Maximilian  h«rrie<3!y  assembled-  in  his  room,  when 
it  was  found  that  the  convent  was  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  and  that  the 
Imperial  tyoops  were  withdrawn.  They  succeeded,  however,  in  the  darkness, 
in  leaving  the  convent ;  and  the  emperor  was  proceeding  on  foot  to  another 
part  of  the  city,  when  the  traitor  LOpez  rode  np,  and  exclaimed  in  accents 
of  affected  grief  and  surprise,  "All  is  losti  See,  the  enemy  is  upon  us !  Your 
Majesty  must  enter  this  house  :  there  is  no  other  way  to  save  yourself." 

The  emperor  refused  to  hide,  and  ordered  all  the  force  which  could  be 
mustered  to  be  assembled  at  the  hill  El  Cerro.  The  emperor's  horse  was 
now  brought  to  him;  but  Maximilian  declined  mounting  as  long  as  his 
companions,  Genei-al  Castillo  and  others,  were  on  foot.      Th  y  ^  J  d,  the 

unsuspected  traitor  Lopez  with  them,  to  El  Cerro,  wh  th  j  f  n  1  about 
a  hundred  and  fifty  men  gathered.  Soon  the  "  Regim  nt  f  tl  E  npress  " 
reached  the  hill.  General  Mendez  also  endeavored  to  j  n  th  p  ;  but 
his  troops  were  surrounded  by  the  foe,  and  were  m  1  Ij  lau  I  tered. 
The  general  himself  was  taten  captive,  and  immediately   h  t 

General  Mivamon,  alarmed  by  the  ringing  of  the  bells,  rushed  into  the 
sti-eets ;  when  he  found  himself  surrounded  by  troops,  whom  he  supposed  to 
be  his^  own  men.  He  told  them  he  was  General  Miramon.  An  officer 
immediateiy  fired  at  him,  and  the  hall  struck  his  cheek,  A  running  fight 
ensued;  but  the  general,  weak  from  the  loss  of  Wood,  was  soon  seized,  bound 
with  ropes,  and  dragged  to  the  Convent  of  Terrecitas, 

The  emperor -stood  with  his  little  band  upon  the  hill,'  Two  batteries 
of  the  enemy  opened  five  upon  him.  Maximilian  saw  that  his  case  was 
hopeless.  In  that  dark  and  despairing  hour,  he  courted  death.  AH  his  noble 
aspirations  were  blighted.  His  wife,  gilef-stricken,  was  crazed.  Capture 
would  expose  him  to  insult  and  death,  "  Oh  for  some  friendly  shell ! "  he 
exclaimed ;  but  t^e  missiles  of  death  upon  the  field  of  battle  seem  ever  to 
avoid  tliose  who  would  welcome  them. 

Colonel  Gonzales  soon  arrived  with  his  regiment,  and  reported  that  Mii^a- 
mon  was  wounded  and  captured.  The  emperor  then  held  a.  brief  conference 
with  Generals  Castillo  and  Mejia,  inquiring  if  it  were  possible  to  break  the 
lines  of  the  enemy.  General  Mejia  surveyed  with  his  glass  the  positions  of 
the  foe  who  surrounded  them,  and  said,  — 

"Sire,  it  is  impossible;  but,  if  your  Majesty  orders  it,  we  will  try.  For  my 
part,  I  am  ready  to  die." 

After  a  moment's  reflection,  the  emperor  ordered  a  white  flag  to  be  raised. 
The  flring  soon  ceased,  A  squadron  of  Escobedo's  cavalry  rode  up ;  and  the 
officer  demanded  with  coarse  and  profane  epithets  where  the  emperor  was. 
Maximilian  stepped  out,  and  said,  "  I  am  he."  The  surrender  of  the  empei'or 
and  of  all  his  oificers  was  demanded.     Maximilian  replied, — 

"  If  you  require  anybody's  life,  take  mine ;  but  do  not  harm  my  officers. 
I  am  willing  to  die  if  you  require  it;  but  intercede  with  General  T 
for  the  life  of  my  ofilcei-s." 
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.  General  Escobedo  soofltamved;  and  the  captive  emperor  was  placed  iu  the 
same  room  which  he  had  previously  ocpnpied  in  the  Convent  of  La  Crnz. 
This  apartment  was  like  the  cell  of  a  prison,  with  brick  floor  and  plastered 
walls.  Here  the  captive  remained  fonr  days,  suffering  much  from  sickness, 
the  resdt  of  fatigue  and  toil.  Six  of  his  officers  were  confineil  in  the  same 
convent.  His  enemies  liad  no  sense  of  magnanimity.  To  blight  his  charac- 
ter, they  forged  in  his  name  a  miserable  proclamation.  On  the  fifth  day,  they 
were  all  removed  to  the  Convent  of  Teri'ecitas.  Here  they  remained  seven 
days;  when  they  were  taken  to  the  Convent  of  Capuchinas,  where  all  the 
officers  of  the  Imperial  army  were  imprisoned.* 

This  convent  ia  an  enormous  structure,  upon  which,  through  generations, 
vast  labor  has  been  expended.  In  its  massive  and  gloomy  walls  it  resembles 
those  castles  of  feudal  times  which  served  alike  for  a  jyison,  a  fortress,  and  a 
palace.  The  emperor's  room  was  about  eighteen  feet  acjnave  and  twenty  feet 
high.  It  had  one  door  and  one  window,  both  opening  into  the  corridor, 
through  which  alone  light  and  air  could  enter.  An  iron  bedstead,  two  pine 
tables,  and  a  few  chaii-s,  constituted  all  of  the  furniture.  Generals  Miramon 
and  Mejia  were  in  rooms  near  by.  The  three  captives  were  allowed  to  visit 
each  other,  and  to  sit  together  in  the  corridor. 

An  American  jurist,  Mr.  Frederic  Hall,  by  request  of  the  emperoi-,  called 
upon  him  to  assist  as  his  legal  counsel  Mr.  Hall  was  first  introduced  to  the 
apartment  of  the  emperor  on  Wednesday  morning,  May  29.  In  this 
interview,  the  emperor  said  to  him, — 

"I  came  to  "Mexico  with  the  sincere  belief  that  I  was  called  by  the  will  of 
a  majority  of  the  people.  I  tojd  the  Mexican  deputation,  when  they  first 
visited  me  in  tha  tall  of  1863,  that  I  could  not  accept  the  throne  nntil  satis- 
fied that  the  majority -would  sanction  it.  The  deputation  said  that  they 
believed  that  the  majwity  were  in  favor  of  my  coming.  The  evidence  was 
inadequate  to  convince  me.  When  the  deputation  appeared  fhe  second  time, 
in  the  following  April,  they  presented  proof  which  left  no  doubt  upon,  my 
mind.  My  consent  to  accept  the  crown  was  based  upon  that  belief  Wlieii 
I  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  witnessed  the  demonstration  in  my  f  ivor,  which 
demonstration  continued  until  I  reached  the  capital  of  the  nation,  I  was  more, 
convinced  than  ever  of  the  truth  of  the  statement  made  by  the  Mexican, 
deputation.  I  never  in  all  Europe  saw  a  sovereign  received  with  such 
enthusiasm  as  greeted  us,"  t 

Benito  Juarez,  who,  in  opposition  to  Oi'tega,  was  claiming  the  office  of 
Preadent  of  the  Republic,  ordered  a  court-martial  to  be  immediately  con- 
vened to  try  Maximilian  and  the  Mexican  generals  Miramon  and  Mejia.  The 
court  consisted  of  seven  Mexican  officers,  and  two  law-officers  to  conduct 
the  accusation.  The  president  of  tha  court  held  merely  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant-colonel, and  the  remaining  six-  were  captains.     All  legal  minds  will  proba- 

*  "  I  askei  the  emperor  if  he  thought  he  would  ivnve  been  able  to  aally  out  of  Queretnro  if 
he  hud  not  been  sold  by  Lopez.  He  replied, '  Yes.'  He  believed  that  he  would  have  been  sue- 
cessfnl  in  reaching  Vera  Cruz.  He  observed  that  he  had  at  that  time  five  tbouaand  men  in 
Queretaro.  He  did  not  seem  to  have  any  doubt  that  he  would  have  fought  his  way  through."  — 
Life  of  Maximilian  I.,  hi/  Frederic  Hall,  p.  210.  t  Ibid. 
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bly  asseut  to  the  statement,  that  the  trial  was  a  fi,rce.  The  doom  was  clecrDcd 
before  the  trial  commenced.  Eleven  charges  were  brought  against  the 
emperor:  first,  that  he  had  been  the  principal  instrument  of  the  Fj-ench 
intervention ;  second,  that  he  had  aided  that  intervention  without  any  other 
title  thap  the  armed  force  of  the  French,  and  the  few  votes  which  he  pre- 
tended to  call  the  national  wiU;  third,  that  he  had  volantarily  accepted  the 
responsibilities  of  a  usurper ;  fonrth,  that  he  had  disposed  of  the  lives,  rights, 
and  interests  of  the  Mexican  people ;  fifth,  that  he  had  made  war  against  the 
Mexican  Republic ;  sixth,  that  he  had  invited  fOTcignei-s  to  enlist  under  hia 
flag;  seventh,  that  he  had  commanded  prisoners,  without  regard  to  their  i 
to  be  executed ;  eighth,  that  he  had  audaciously  assumed  that  the  j 
had  abandoned  the  Mexican  teraitory ;  ninth,  that  he  had  attempted  to  main- 
tain his  title  of  emperor  after  the  French  had  withdrawn ;  tenth,  that,  having 
abdicated  the  title  of  emperor,  he  had  abdicated  only  when' he  would,  have 
been  conquered ;  eleventh,  that  he  had  pretended  to  be  entitled  to  the  con- 
sideration due  to  a  sovereign,  when  he  was  no  sovereign.* 

The  defence  consisted  of  a  protest,  which  simply  stated  the  facta  in  the  case, 
— that  a  commission  from  Mexico  had  sought  him  out  in  his  home  at  Miramar, 
and  had  informed  him  that  the  people  of  Mexico  had  voted  to  re-establish 
the  empire,  and  had  chosen  him  empei-or ;  that  he,  anxious  for  proof  that  this 
was  the  unbiassed  wish  of  the  Mexican  nation,  had"  declined  accepting  the 
crown  nntil  the  question  could  be  fairly  submitted  to  the  whole  Mexican 
people  by  universal  suffrage ;  that  subsequently  the  Mexican  Assembly  of 
Notables  presented  him  with  documents  which  fully  satisfied  his  mind  that  it 
was  the  wish  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Mexican  people  that  he  should  accept 
the  crown ;  that,  thos  influenced,  he  had  for  two  years  administered  the  govern- 
ment of  Mexico,  recognized  as  its  lawful  sovereign  by  the  nations  of  Europe. 

On  the  ISth  of  Jane,  the  court-martial  met  in  the  Iturbide  Theatre.  About 
fifteen  hundred  spectators  crowded  the  house.  The  com't  occupied  the  stage. 
Three  stools  were  placed  for  the  accused.  The  two  Mexican  genei-als — Mira- 
mon  and  Mejia  —  were  on  the  stage.  The  emperor  did  not  appe.'ir  in  court. 
"If  they  intend  to  convict  me,"  said  he,  "  they  will  do  it,  whether  I  am  present 
or  absent."  '  • 

Just  after  midnight  of  the  14th  of  June,  after  a  trial  of  two  days,  the 
court  declared  Maximilian,  and  also  his  two  generals,  Miramon  and  Mejia, 

»    ... 

*  One  of  tlie  Liberal  journflls  of  Vera  Cruz,  "La  Sociedacl," of  May  25,  1866,  which  waa 
opposed  to  tlie  emperor.  Bays,  "  Before  tlie  Emperor  Maximilian  arrived  in  tliis  country,  when 
the  Assembly  of  Notables  in  the  capital  proclaimed  the  monarchy,  and  elected  him  the  arbiter 
of  the  destinies  of  Mexico,  he  wished  to  know  the  will  of  the  entire  country,  or  at  least  of  the 
localities  occupied  by  the  French  Mexican  army ;  and  a  call  vies  miide  on  tlie  inhabitants  of 
those  localities,  the  only  object  of  which  was  to  know  the  true  opinion  of  the  Mexicans, 

"  In  fact,  ill  eadi  locality,  a  declaration  was  made  which  was  subscribed  fcy  tiioasands  of  citi- 
zens ;  and  among  them  certainly  very  tfew  figured  who  were  not  in  feeUng  favorable  to  tlie  new 
order  «f  tilings. 

"  The  Archduke  Maximilian,  in  view  of  tlicse  acts,  —  which  ive  cannot  deny  were  numerous, — 
dccepled  the  imperial  crown  which  the  Mexican  depntation,  who  were  sent  for  that  piupose, 
ol&red  him  at  Miramar. 

"  We  Wieiie  ooraelvea  fMigid  to  confess,  that,  if  any  nler  ever  had  rfoaoa  to  be 
called  hy  Ihe  people,  the  EmperorMaximiHaa  had  in  the  highest  degree," 
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guilty,  and  condeninoLl  tliein  to  be  shot.  Escobedo,  the  general  in  com- 
mand at  Queretaro,  approved  of  the  verdict,  and  ordered  them  to  be  shot 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  —  the  16th.  A  very  earnest 
appeal  was  made  by.the  counsel  of  Maximilian  to  Juarez  for  a  pardon  for  the 
throe  condemned  persons.  He  replied,  "The  petitions  cannot  be  acceded  to." 
He,  however,  consented  to  postpone  the  execution  for  three  days,  —  from  Sun- 
day the  16th  to  Wednesday  the  19tli, —  "that  the  condemned  may  have  the 
necessary  time  to  an'ange  their  business." 

On  the  15th,  the  emperor  was  informed,  incorrectly,  that  authentic  informa- 
tio^iad  just  reached  Queretaro  that  the  Empre^  Carlota  had  died,  Maxi- 
milian immediately  wrote  to  his  friend  Baron  Lai^o,  the  Austrian  charge 
d'affaires,  whom  Escobedo  had  ordered  away  from  Queretaro, — 

"I  have  just  learned  that  my  poor  wife  has  died;  and  thoagh  the  news 
affects  my  heart,  yet  on  the  other  hand,  under  the  pi-esent  circamstances,  it  is 
a  consolation.  I  have  but  one  wish  on  'earth ;  that  is,  that  my  body  may  be 
buried  next  to  that  of  my  poor  wife.  I  intrust  you  with  this  as  the  lepre- 
sentative  of  Austria.  I  ask  that  my  legal  heira  take  the  same  care  of  those 
who  surrounded  me,  and  of  my  servants,  as  though  the  empress  and  I  had 
lived." 

The  next  day,  the  16th,  the  first  appointed  day  for  his  execution,  and  when 
he  supposed  that  he  wa»  about  to  be  led  oat  to  be  shot,  he  took  from  his 
finger  bis  man'iage-ring,  and  gave  it  to  his  physician,  requesting  him  to  carry 
it  to  his  mother,  the  archduchess,  in  Vienna.  Upon  receiving  news  of  the 
reprieve,  he  again  placed  the  ring  upon  his  finger.  The  next  day,  the  17th, 
he  wrote  again  to  Baron  Lai^o  as  follows :  — 

"Deae  Baeon,  —  I  have  nothing  to  look  for  in  this  world.  My  last 
wishes  are  limited  to  my  mortal  remains,  which  soon  will  be  free  fi-om  sulfer- 
ing,  and  under  the  care  of  those  who  outlive  me.  My  physician.  Dr.  Bajch, 
will  have  my  body  transported  to'Vera  Cruz.  Two  servants,  GuU  and  Tudas, 
will  be  the  only  ones  who  will  accompany  him.  I  have  given  orders  that  my 
body  be  carried  to  Vera  Cruz  without  any  pomp,  I  await  death  calmly,  and 
I  equally  wish  Jo  enjoy  calmness  in  the  coffin.  So  arrange  it,  dear  baron, 
that  Dr.  Baech  and  my  two  servants  be  transported  to  Europe  in  one  of  the 
two  war-vessels. 

"I  wish  to  be  buged  by  the  side  of  my  poor  wife.  If  the  report  of  the 
death  of  my  poor  wife  has  no  foundation,  my  body  should  be  deposited  in 
some  pla«e  until  the  empress  may  meet  me  through  death.  Have,  likewise, 
the  goodness  to  do  alt  you  can  to  have  the  widow  of  my  faithful  companion- 
in-arms,  Miramon,  go  to  Europe  in  one  of  the  two  war-vessels.  I  rely  the 
more  upon  this  wish  being  complied  with,  inasmuch  as  I  have  recommended 
her  to  place  herself  under  my  mother  at  Vienna. 

"  Again  I  give  you  my  most  cordial  thanks  for  all  the  inconveniences  which 
I  cause  you ;  and  am,  with  the  greatest  good  will, 

•  "  Yours,  "  Maximilian."  • 

*  "  While  he  was  sitting  up  in  bed  one  daj,  the  name  of  Lopez  came  u; 
The  wife  of  Prince  Salm  Salm  was  prCEent,  who  remarked  to  roe,  '  What  do  you  thinl: 
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Again  the  Prussian  minister,  on  tlie  IStb,  made  an  attempt  to  move  the 
compassion  of  tlie  Juavez  Government.  He  sent  the  following  telegram  to 
the  government  late  ia  the  evening  of  Tuesday  the  18th :  — 

"  Having  reached  Queretai'o  to-day,  I  am  sure  that  the  three  pei-sons  con- 
demned on  the,  14th  died  morally  last  Sunday,  and  that  the  world  bo  esti- 
mates it,  as  they  had  made  every  disposition  to  die,  and  expected  eveiy 
instant,  for  an  hour,  to  be  earned  to  the  place  wbere  they  were  to  receive 
death,  before  it  was  possible  to  communicate  to  them  the  order  suspending 
the  act. 

"  The  humane  customs  of  our  epoch  do  not  permit,  that,  after  having 
suffered  that  horrible  punishment,  they  should  bo  made  to  die  the  second 
time  to-morrow. 

"In  the  nam.e,  then,  of  humanity  and  Heaven,  I  conjure  you  to  order  their 
lives  not  to  be  taken ;  and  I  repeat  to  you  agdn,  tbat  I  am  sure  that  my 
sovereign  his  Slajesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  all  the  monarelis  of  Europe 
united  by  the  ties  of  blood  with  the  impnsoned  prince,  —  namely,  his  brother 
the  Emperor  of  Austiia,  his  cousin  the  Queen  of  the  British  Empire,  his 
brother-in-law  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  and  his  cousins  the  Queen  of  Spain 
and  the  Kings  of  Italy  and  Sweden,  —  will  easily  understand  how  to  give  bis 
Excellency  Senor  D,  Benito  Juarez  all  the  requisite  securities  tbat  none  of  the 
three  prisonei-s  will  ever  return^  the  Mexican  territory. 

"  A.  V.  Magnus." 

The  reply  was  instantly  telegraphed  back,  that.  President  Juarez  did  not 
deem  it  [lossible  to  pardon  Maximilian, 

The  English,  the  Austrian,  the  Prussian  Govoraments,  and  all  the  other 
European  powers  who  had  been  represented  at  the  court  of  Mexico,  exerted 
themselves  to  the  utmost  to  save  the  life  of  the  deceived  and  betrayed  prince. 
The  American  Governmeot,  conscious  that  its  interposition  had  delivered 
Maximilian  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  solicited  as  a  personal  favor  that 
the  life  of  the  unfortunate  emperor  might  be  spared.  But  it  was  all  in  vain. 
The  exultant  barbarians,  flushed  with  victory,  bade  defiance  to  the  sympathies 
of  the  civilized  world,  and  clamored  for  his  blood. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  day  before  his  execution,  Maximilian  sent  the 
following  telegram  to  President  Juarez ;  — 

"  I  desire  that  you  may  spare  the  lives  of  D.  Miguel  Miramon  and  D. 
Thomas  Mejia,  who  day  before  yesterday  sufiered  all  the  tortures  and  bitter- 
ness of  death ;  as  I  manifested,  on  being  taken  prisoner,  that  I  should  be  the 
only  victim." 

days  ago,  his  Majesty  hemd  tliat  some  man  whs  in  pnrsuit  of  Lopez  to  kill  him;  and  Ms  Majesty 
sent  B  person  to  inform  Lopen  of  the  fact,  and  to  be  on  his  gnard."  I  looked  at  tlie  emperor,  and 
observed,  'Did  yon  r  Majesty  do  that^'  He  smiled,  blnshed  a  little,  and  answered,  'Tea,  I  did.' 
I  then  said  that  was  more  thaa  I  eonld  hare  done  tt)  a  man  that  had  sacrificed  me.  He  made 
some  remark  to  the  efffect  that  lie  supposed  but  few  persons  would  have  done  it."  —  Life  of  Mad- 
mSian  I.,  by  Frederic  Hail,  p.  210. 
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The  emperor  passed  a  reatlesa  night,  having  a  troubled  sleep  of  but  two 
or  thi-ee  hours.  At  a  little  past  three  o'clock,  he  rose  and  dressed.  At  four, 
the  priest  came,  aud  the  emperor  engaged  in  a  Beason  of  devotion.  Again  lie 
gave  hia  marriage-ring  to  Dr.  Basch,  to  be  given  to  his  mother,  still  uniJer  the 
impression  that  tho  empress  was  dead.  He  then  wrote  the  following  letter 
to  President  Juarez :  —  * 

*  "QcEKETAKO,  Jane  19,  1867. 

"Seijor  Bekito  Juarez,  —  About  to  receive  death  in  consequence  of 
having  wished  to  prove  whether  new  political  institutions  could  succeed  in 
putting  aa  end  to  the  bloody  civil  war  which  has  devastated  for  so  many 
years  this  unfortunate  country,  I  shall  lose  my  life  with  pleasure  if  its  sacri- 
fice can  contribute  to  the  peice  and  prosperity  of  my  new  country. 

"Fully  persuaded  that  nothing  flohd  can  be  founded  on  a  soil  drenched 
in  blood  and  agitated  by  violent  commotions,  I  conjure  you  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  and  with  the  tiue  siugerity  of  the  moments  in  which  I  find 
myself;  that  my  blood  may  be  tho  last  to  be  spilt;  that  the  same  perseverance 
which  I  was  pleased  to  recognize  and  esteem  in  the  midst  of  prosperity  — 
that  with  which  you  have  defended  the  cause  which  has  just  triumphed  — 
may  consecrate  that  blood  to  tho'most  noble  task  of  reconciling  the  minds 
of  the  people,  and  of  founding  in  a  stable  and  durable  manner  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  this  unfortanate  country.  "  Maximilian." 

At  half-past  six  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  the  19th,  three  carriiigea 
stood  before  the  door  of  the  convent  to  convey  the  condemned  to  their 
execution.  As  Maximilian  came  out,  he  looked  up  at  the  serene  skies,  and 
add,  — 

"  What  beautiful,  clear  heavens !  It  is  such  as  I  desired  for  the  Jiour  of 
death."  Maximilian  and  Father  Soria,  a  priest,  entered  the  first  carriage ;  his 
two  companions,  the  others.  The  emperor  was  dressed  in  a  black  frock-coat, 
vest,  and  pants,  and  wore  a  wide-brimined  hat.  Five  mounted  men  with  a 
company  of  infantry  preceded  the  carriages  aa  a  military  guard.  A  battalion 
of  infantry  flanked  each  side  of  the  road,  parallel  with  tho  vehicles.  In  the 
rear  there  followed  a  guard  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  mounted  men. 

Slowly  this  funereal  procession  moved  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  north-west 
of  the  city  to  a  bleak  hillside  where  wore  the  crumbling  remains  of  the  stono 
wall  of  a  fort. 

"  While  the  cortege  advanced  to  the  place  of  execution,  the  faces  of  the 
BUiTOunding  multitude  were  pictured  with  sorrow.  Crowds  upon  crowds 
rushed  along,  mournfully  Ipoking  at  the  victims  for  the  sacriflee,  shedding 
tears,  ofiering  up  prayers,  and  holding  up  the  cross  as  the  true  emblem  of 
consolation.  Could  one  have  dropped  suddenly  from  the  clouds  among 
that  gathered  concourse,  he  would  have  thought  that  a  whole  nation  was  in 
mourning.  If  ever  there  were  proof  of  true  affection  from  a  whole  people 
for  living  man,  it  was  then."  * 

*  Life  of  Maximilian  I.,  Ijj  Frederic  Hall,  one.of  his  Hajtslj's  Irfgoil  Advisers,  p.  ^97. 
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In  about  twenty  minutes,  they  reached  the  place  of  death.  Maximilian 
stepped  out  of  the  carriage,  and  gave  his  handkerchief  and  hat  to  his  sei-vant, 
to  be  conveyed  to  his  mother  and  brother;  then,  with  a  firm  step,  he 
advanced  to  the  spot  designated  for  him  to  take  bis  stand.  About  three 
thousand  soldiers  enclosed  the  ground  on  three  sides,  with  the  crambling, 
wall  occupying  the  rear.    His  companions  also  took  their  places,  , 

With  deep  emotion,  the  victims  embraced  each  other;  the  emperor  saying 
'We  shall  meet  in  heav.en."  He  then  said  to  Miramon,  "Brave  men  are 
respected  by  sovereigns :  permit  mo  to  ^ve  you  the  place  of  honor."  Thus 
saying,  be  gave  General  Miramon  the  central  post,  while  the  emperor  took 
his  stand  upon  the  left.  Three  days  before,  when  he  had  expected  to  die  on 
the  16th,  he  gave  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mai^ain  seven  twenty-dollar  gold- 
pieces  with  bis  profile  upon  them,  to  be  presented,  one  to  each  of  his  seven 
esecutionei-s.  The  victims  bad  each  the  privilege  of  making  a  farewell 
address.    The  emperor  said,  — 

"Persons  of  my  rank  and  birth  are  brought  into  the  world  either  to  insnre 
the  welfare  of  the  people  or  to  die  as  martyrs.  I  did  not  come  to  Mesico 
from  motives  of  ambition  :  I  came  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  those  who 
desii'ed  the  welfere  of  our  country.  Mexicans,  I  pray  that  my  blood  may  be 
the  last  to  be  shed  for  our  unhappy  country  ;  and  may  it  insure  the.  happiness 
of  the  nation !    Mexicans,  long  live  Mexico  I " 

General  Mejia  SM,d  nothing.  General  Miram.on  said  a  few  words.  The 
emperor  then  placed  his  hand  upon  his  breast,  and,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  his 
executioners,  said,  "  Firel"  At  each  victim  the  soldiers  fired  simultaneously. 
The  two  generals  were  instantly  killed.  Four  balls  pierced  the  emperor; 
three  entering  the  left  breast,  and  one  the  right.  Three  of  the  balls  passed 
through  his  body,  and  came  out  at  the  shoulder.  Maximilian  reeled,  and  fell. 
Still  clearly  retaining  consciousness,  he  exclaimed  faintly,  yet  so  as  to  be 
distinctly  heard  by  those  near  him^" Sbm?jre/  Sombre/"  ("O  man!  0 
man  1 ")  Some  at  a  little  greater  distance  thought  that  the  words  he  uttered 
were,  "  Poor  Carlota ! "  This  is  not  probable,  as  he  supposed  Carlota  to  be 
dead.  A  soldier  immediately  advanced,  and  fired  a  ball  into  bis  stomach, 
A  spasm  showed  that  he  felt  the  woand.  Another  advanced,  and  sent  a  ball 
through  his  heart ;  and  there  lay  Maximilian  upon  the  sod,  motionless  in  gory 
death. 

Thus  tenninated  this  sad  tragedy,  one  of  the  most  melancholy  in  the 
records  of  this  ^oiTow-strickeu  world.  Well  might  the  dying  Maximilian 
exclaim,  "O  man!  0  man!"  Of  al!  the  woes  which  have  desolated  this 
globe  since  our  race  began  to  inhabit  it,  there  are  none  to  be  compared 
with  those  which  man  inflicts  upon  his  brother  man.*    The  lifeless  body  was 

•  On  the  20tl  lilian,  the  correspondent  of 

"  The  Mow-Yorfe  ico :  "Blood,  blood,  blood : 

Nothing  bill  ex  is  fer  marked  the  now  era 

which  has  dawnl  ,  snd  over  ivhieh  so  many 

promising  proph(  i  nnd  Mexicans,  haVo  buiMi 

shot  at  Queretaii  ig  has  como,  ov  a  morning; 

broken,  but  the ^  — — -  jt ^uares.    Wlienever  wo  hear 
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taken  back  to  the  convent.  A  low  Mends  gathered  to  gize  npon  the  pilUJ, 
blood-stained  coriise.  Some  Mexican  physicians  of  but  httle  skill  undertook 
the  process  of  embalming  the  remains;  for  European  phjsicnTis  weie  not 
allowed  to  perform  that  office.  Baron  Magnus,  the  Piussian  minister, 
implored  the  government  that  the  remains  might  be  sunendeied  to  him,  thit, 
in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the  deceased,  they  might  be  eonvej  ed  m  an 
Austrian  ship  to  hia  mother  and  his  brothers  in  Austria. 

Juarez  replied,  through  Ms  minister,  "The  government  ol  the  Repubho 
believes,  that,  for  various  conaiderations,  it  cannot  permit  the  miital  lemaiiis 
of  the  archduke  to  be  carried  to  Europe." 

Then  Dr.  Basch  solicited  very  earnestly  that  the  remims  mylit  be  con- 
fided to  him;  saying,  "As  private  physician  to  the  decea&el  Aichduke 
MaximUian,  I  was  charged  by  him  to  carry  his  body  to  Eniopi.,  witli  the 
object  of  delivering  it  to  his  family."  Juarez  replied, "  The  Piesident  of  the 
Republic  haa  determined,  that,  for  various  and  grave  considerations,  the  peti- 
tion cannot  be  acceded  to." 

At  length,  the  Austiian  admiral  Tegetboff  arrived  in  the  war-steamer 
"  Elizabeth."  He  was  permitted  to  pass  to  the  capital.  There  he  solicited, 
in  the  name  of  the  mother  of  the  archduke  and  of  his  brother  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  permi^ion  of  the  Republic  to  carry  to  his  friends  the  remains  of 
the  Archduke  Masimiiian.  Ag^n  Juarez  refused  to  comply  with  the  reqnest, 
stating  that  he  had  already  refused  a  similar  application  "  from  Baron  Largo 
charge  d'affaires  of  Austria  near  Maximilian,  from  Baron  Magnus,  Prussian 
minister,  and  fi'om  Dr.  Basch,  physician  of  the  archduke ; "  and  that,  before 
deciding  whether  he  would  suiTender  the  body,  he  must  have  for  considera- 
tion "either  an  official  document  from  the  government  of  Austria,  or  an 
express  one  from  the  family  of  the  archduke,"  More  than  two  months  passed 
away,  when  another  Austrian  frigate  brought  the  request  to  Juai-ez  in  due 
form.    It  stated  that — 

"His  royal  apostolic  Majesty  has  the  very  natural  desire  that  the  mortal 
remains  of  his  unfortunate  brother  may  find  their  last  repose  beneath  the 
vault  that  covers  the  ashes  of  the  princes  belonging  to  the  house  of  Aastria 
The  father,  the  mother,  and  the  remaining  brothers  of  the  august  deceased 
share  in  this  desire  with  an  equal  earnestness,  as  litewise  do  all  the  members 
of  the  imperial  family." 

The  request  was  then  complied  with.  On  the  10th  of  November,  the 
remains  were  escorted,  by  a  Mexican  force  of  a  hundred  men,  fi-om  the  city 
of  Mexico  to  Vera  Cruz,  After  many  religious  solemnities,  and  all  possible 
demonstrations  of  respect,  the  body  was  received  on  board  the  Austrian 
steamer  "Novai-a," — the  same  steamer  which  had  conveyed  Maximilian  and 
Carlota,  blooming  with  health  and  radiant  with  joy,  on  thdr  mission  for  the 
regeneration  of  an  empire  in  ruins. 

these  reports,  at  eventide  or  sunrise,  we  knoi/  that  some  uiicDiidumnad  Frenchmen,  Gcrmnns,  or 
Mexicans,  are  be  ng  p  ercad  thro  gh  and  through  by  bullets.  No  trial  allowed ;  but  death, 
death,  blood,  bloo  1  are  den  a  ded  by  this  so-called  lUiertd  goyernment.  No  foreigner  can  live 
here.  Tlia  par  ee  tois  upon  all  of  thsia,  Amoricana  as  wuU  aa  others,  hare  begun  in 
earnest.  '  Leave  tl  o  oo  vutvj  wo  don't  want  you  here,' are  the  grBEtings  given  to  all  foreign 
residents." 
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Thus  the  phm  of  resciaing  Mexico  from  anarchy,  and  of  giving  it  aa 
honorable  place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  by  re-establishing  tlie 
empire,  utterly  failed.  What  has  been  the  result  ?  The  correspondent  of 
"  The  New-York  Times,"  writing  from  the  city  of  Mexico  in  May,  1868,  gives 
the  following  picture  of  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  that  wretched  nation. 
The  view  is  abundantly  confirmed  by  the  correspondents  of  "The  New-York 
Herald  "  and  «  Tho  New-York  World." 

"  At  last,  the  state  of  the  countiy  has  fallen  back  into  its  normal  condition 
of  anarchy  and  bloodshed.  Commerce,  internal  and  external,  is  now  dead 
beyond  redemption ;  security  to  life  and  property  there  is  none;  the  courts 
are  a  farce;  the  prosecution  of  all  public  improvements  has  ceased;  the 
mines  ai'e  but  partially  worked;  agriculture  has  been  almost  entirely 
abandoned ;  money  is  scarce ;  credit  and  confidence  are  lost ;  all  foreign 
capital  is  being  I'apidly  removed  from  the  country,  —  native  capital  buried 
beyond  the  reach  of  discovery ;  while  starvation,  murder,  and  robbery  stalk 
broadcast  over  the  land.  There  is  nothing  but  revolution,  —  revolution  here, 
revolution  there,  revolution  everywhere." 

The  editor  of  "  The  Times,"  commenting  upon  these  facts,  says,  "  We  would 
that  we  could  see  some  hope  for  civilization,  civil  order,  constitutional  gov- 
ernment, and  regulated  freedom,  in  Mexico  I  We  would  that  we  could  see 
some  sign  of  that  magnificent  country  emerging  from  tho  anarchy  under 
which  it  has  been  desolated  ever  since  it  broke  the  Spanish  yoke !  We  should 
not  be  very  particular  about  forms,  methods,  or  agents,  so  long  as  any  one 
of  them  gave  pi-omise  of  secni-ing  the  ends  for  which  governments  are  estab- 
lished. 

"It  was  universally  supposed  in  Europe,  that,  after  our  government  had 
expelled  the  French  invaders,  we  would  ourselves  step  in,  and  attempt  the 
work  we  had  forbidden  them  from  carrying  on.  The  English  were  anxious 
that  we  sBould  do  so.  The  French  were  not  unwilling;  and  there  was  no 
one  who  had  the  least  desbe  to  interfere  with  us.  But  we  fouud  the  business 
unadvisable  on  our  own  account.  We  had  difiiculties  enough  of  our  own, 
and  could  not  afford  external  complications  of  an  equally  troublesome 
character." 

The  opposition  of  the  tTnited  States  probably  prevented  the  success  of 
the  intervention  of  the  Ei^peror  of  the  French.  Under  these  circumstance, 
no  other  European  power  will  think  of  aiding  Mexico  to  establish  a  stable 
government.  The  United  States,  embarrassed  by  the  perplexing  questions 
resulting  from  the  civU  war,  and  the  conferring  of  the.  rights  of  citizenship 
upon  neai'ly  four  million  slaves,  cannot  assume  the  control  of  eight  million 
superstitious,  ignorant,  half-civilized  Mexicans.  We  cannot  receive  thom 
into  our  Union ;  we  cannot  govern  them  outsido  of  the  Union,  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  there  are  still  before  Mexico  gloomy  years  of  revolutions  and 
anarchy. 
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THE   RESULTS   OF   THE   EMPIRE. 

The  InfprriSflonai  Etposition.  —  The  Koyal  Guests.  —  Influence  of  the  Exposition,  —  The  Ei»- 
pcioi  s  Address  to  the  Commissioners.  —  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  —  Aims  of 
the  Emperoi  — Hie  Liie  of  Julius  C*3ar."  —  The  Prosperity  of  France,  —  Freedom  of  De- 
laic  — Dkiue  of  Inn,  19,  1867.  — Efforts  to  create  Stable  Institutions.  —  Tlie  Constitu- 
tion  of  England  America,  and  France,  —  Prosperity  of  France  under  tJie  Empire, 

ilN  the  Ist  of  April,  1867,  the  great  International  E3q30sition 
w^s  opened  in  Pai'is  by  the  emperor  and  empress  in  person.  It 
was  by  far  the  most  memorable  event  of  the  kind  in  the  world's 
histui  y.  The  emperor,  by  autograph-letters,  had  invited  all  the 
eignmg  princes  of  Europe,  many  of  Asia  and  Ail'ica,  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  visit  the  Exposition.*  Ire- 
ii'eus,  tilt  distinguished  editor  of  "  The  New-York  Observer,"  wrote  from 
Paris,  nuder  date  of  June,  1867,  as  follows :  — 

"  Such  a  confluence  of  crowned  heads,  such  a  constellation  of  crowns,  snch 
a  council  of  sovereigns,  probably  the  world  never  saw  at  any  one  place 
before.  And  what  is  more  remarkable  still  is  the  fact,  that  peace,  not  war, 
nor  even  peace  at  the  end  of  war,  brin^  them  together.  They  come  to  a 
feast  of  peace,  to  see  the  arts  of  pea«e,  to  enjoy  the  hospitalities  of  a  city 
tliat  opens  its  gates  to  the  whole  world  to  come  in  and  study  the  things 
which  make  for  peace. 

"  It  h  the  greatest  triumph  yet  achieved  by  the  iiephew  of  his  ancle,  by 
the  third  of  the  Napoleons.  A  few  yeai-s  ago,  he  was  an  exile,  and  then  a 
prisoner.  To-day,  he  is  the  emperor  of  a  mighty  people ;  and  the  emperors 
of  the  earth,  the  proudest  kings,  the  Oriental  monarchs,  whose  etiquette  for 
untold,  ^«s  has  forbidden  them  to  leave  their  dominions,  now  flock  to  his 
capital  and  palace,  and  lay  their  tribute  of  respect  at  his  imperial  feet.  And 
this  distinction,  unequalled  by  that  of  any  sovereign  preceding  him,  Louis 
Napoleon  has  won  without  the  sword ;  and  not  a  drop  of  human  blood  mingles 
with  the  sacrifices  of  this  great  festival.  He  early  proclaimed  the  empire  to 
be  peace.  To  this  policy  he  has,  with  few  changes,  steadily  adhered ;  develop- 
ing the  resources,  embellishing  the  cities,  stimulating  the  industiy,  and  im- 
proving the  condition,  of  France,  until  he  has  brought  her  into  such  a  state, 

•  American  Annual  Cyclopadia,  p.  320. 
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that  he  invites  the  world  to  come  and  see  her  greatness  and  her  beauty 
assembled  in  Paris,  her  capital." 

The  Emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria,  the  King  of  Pnissia,  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey,  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  flie  brother  of  tbo  Tycoon  of  Japan,  honored 
the  occasion  with  their  presence.  The  influence  upon  the  peace  of  the  world 
of  this  friendly  meeting  of  the  sovereigns  can  scarcely  be  exaggei-ated.  It 
must  have  inspired  them  all  with  renewed  desires  to  develop  those  indnstrial 
resources  of  their  own  coantries  which  peace  alone  eau  foster.  At  the  close 
of  this,  the  greatest  of  all  the  festivals  of  earth,  the  emperor  received  the  for- 
eign commissioners  of  the  Exposition,  and,  in  response  to  their  congratulatory 
address,  sMd,  — 

"  Like  you,  we  shall  ever  remember  with  pleasure  this  great  international 
festival.  As  representatives  of  the  principle  of  labor  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
you  have  been  able  to  acquire  the  conviction  that  all  civilized  nations  now 
tend  to  form  a  single  family.  I  thank  you  for  the  wishes  you  express  for  the 
empress  and  my  son.  They  also  share  my  gratitude  for  your  exertions,  my 
sympathy  for  your  persons,  and  my  wishes  for  the  peace  of  tJie  world" 

In  July  of  this  year,  elections  took  place  for  the  councils-general.  The 
strong  hold  which  the  government  had  upon  the  affections  of  the  nation  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that,  out  of  six  hundred  elections,  the  Opposition 
secnred  but  twenty-one.*  * 

The  great  object  of  the  emperor  has  been  to  render  France  rich,  prosperous, 
and  happy.  War  impoverishes.  Surrounded  as  France  is  by  ambitious 
dynasties,  the  only  way  to  secure  peace  has  been  to  be  prepai-ed  for  war. 
Thas  the  military  oi'ganization  of  France  has  ever  been  regai-ded  by  the 
emperor  as  a  peace  measure,  —  as  one  of  the  essential  means  of  securing  that 
peace  without  which  there  can  be  no  prosperity.  In  accordance  with  these 
views,  the  emperor  has  been  unceasing  in  his  devotion  to  internal  improve- 
ments ;  and  there  is  no  country  in  Europe-  which  has  made  such  progress 
during  the  last  sixteen  years  aa  France  has  made  in  every  thing  which  tends 
'to  enrich  a  nation.  On  the  15th  of  August,  the  emperor  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  minister  of  the  interior,  containing  the  following  sentiments :  — 

"I  have  already  given  instruction  to  the  minister  of  public  works  to 
pursue  the  examination  and  prepare  the  concession  of  new  lines  of  railway. 
He  will  at  the  same  time  seek  the  means  of  improving  our  canals  and  the 
navigation  of  our  rivers,  which  are  modifying  counterpoises  to  I'ailroad 
monopoly.  But  our  efforts  must  not  be  confined  to  this  alone.  The  agricul- 
tural commission  has  demonstrated  in  an  evident  manner  that  the  construc- 
tion of  a  complete  network  of  parish  roads  is  an  essential  condition  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  country,  and  ^  of  the  well-being  of  those  i-ui-al  populations 
who  have  always  shown  me  so  much  devotion. 

"  Pre-occupied  with  the  realization  of  this  project,  I  had  instructed  you  to 
examine,  in  concert  with  the  minister  of  finance,  at  series  of  measures  which 
might  permit  our  completing  within  ten  years  the  network  of  parish-roads, 
by  the  triple  concun'ence  of  the  communes,  the  departments,  and  the 
state." 

*  AnQual  Cj'clopfedia,  186",  p.  320. 
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A  newBession  of  the  Chambers  was  opened  on  the  18th  of  Ifovember.  The 
emperor  in  his  address  said,  — 

"  The  Univevaal  Exposition,  which  nearly  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  have 
attended,  and  where  the  representatives  of  the  laboring-classes  of  all  coun- 
tries have  met,  has  drawn  closer  the  ties  of  fraternity  between  the  nations. 
It  has  disappeared ;  but  its  traces  will  leave  a  deep  impression  upon  our 
age :  for  if,  after  having  majestically  risen,  the  Exposition  has  only  shone  with 
momentary  brilliancy,  it  has  destroyed  forever  a  past  of  prejadices  and  of 
errors.  The  shackles  of  labor  and  of  intelligence,  the  barriers  between  the 
different  peoples  as  well  as  the  different  classes,  international  hatreds,  —  these 
are  what  the  Exposition  has  cast  behind." 

In  allMion  to  the  great  change  which  had  taken  place  in  Germany,  the 
emperor  said,  — 

"Notwithstanding  the  declaration  of  my  government,  which  has  never 
vdried  in  its  pacific  attitude,  the  belief  has  been  spread  that  any  modification 
in  the  internal  system  of  Germany  must  become  a  cause  of  conflict.  It  is 
necessary  to  accept  frankly  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Rhine ;  to  proclaim,  that,  so  long  as  our  interests  and  our  dignity 
sliall  not  be  threatened,  we  will  not  interfere  in  the  tmnsfoi-mations  effected 
by  the  wish  of  the  populations.  The  disquiet  that  has  been  displayed  is 
difiioult  to  explain  at  a  period  in  which  France  has  offered  to  the  world  the 
most  imposing  spectacle  of  conciliation  and  peace." 

Such  is  the  position  of  France  at  the  present  time.  The  empire  of  Napo- 
leon is  established  in  the  affections  of  the  French  people,  not^only  by  the 
souvenirs  of  the  past,  but  by  sixteen  years  of  such  peace  and  prosperity  as 
France  never  enjoyed  before.  France  has  taken  a  position  second  to  that 
of  no  other  nation  upon  tlie  continent  of  Europe,  in  influence,  wealtli,  and 
power.  By  general  admission,  .Louis  Napoleon  is  the  ablest  of  all  the  sove- 
reigns who  now  guide  the  destinies  of  the  nations.  Tireless  in  industry, 
frugal  in  his  habits,  and  with  a  mind  iurnished  and  disciplined  by  long  yeara 
of  intensest  study,  the  Emperor  of  the  French  is  making  it  his  high  ambition  ' 
to  promote  the  moral  and  physical  welfare  of  the  French  people.  With 
enlai'ged  views  of  policy,  and  a  noble  spirit  of  humanity,  he  desires  also  that 
other  nations  should  be  enriched  and  ennobled.  "  In  the  state  of  civilization 
to  which  we  have  aiiived,"  says  the  emperor,  "this  truth,  which  consoles  and 
assures  humanity,  is  every  day  more  clear, — that  the  richer  and  more  prosper- 
ous any  one  country  is,  the  more  it  contributes  to  the  riches  and  prosperity 


It  is  sui-prising  that  the  emperor,  while  carrying  so  heavy  a  burden  of  care, 
can  find  time  for  the  pursuits  of  Utei-ature.  "  The  Life  of  Julias  Csesar,"  which 
has  been  written  amidst  all  the  toils  of  empire,  is  a  monument  of  laboi^ioas 
research,  and  will  ever  occupy  a  high  position  among  the  contributions  to 
historical  knowledge.  ThacTnperor  in  this  work  attempts  to  prove  —  and  few  ■ 
will  question  the  success  of  his  attempt  —  that  Ciesar  was  the  representative, 
not  of  aristocratic  privilege,  but  of  the  popular  cause.  It  was  this  devotion 
to  the  interests  of  the  whole  people,  and  not  to  that  of  an  exctusive  class, 
which  gave  him  his  popularity,  his  power,  his  renown.  It  is  for  tliis  tli;it  tJio 
emperor  honors  Cfesar. 
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"Lot  US  not,"  says  be,  "continually  fieet  little  passions  in  groat  sonl'^.  The 
success  of  superior  men  (and  it  is  a  consoling  thought)  is  due  rather  to  the 
loftiness  of  their  sentiments  than  to  the  speculations. of  selfishness  and  cun- 
ning. This  success  depends  much  more  upon  their  skill  in  taking  advantage 
of  circumstances' than^npon  that  presumption  which  is  Wind  enough  to 
telieve  itself  capable  of  creating  events  which  are  in  the  hands  of  God  alone. 
Cei-tainly  Ctesar  had  faith  in  his  destiny,  and  confidence  in  his  genius.  But 
faith  is  an  instinct,  not  a  calculation ;  and  genius  foresees  the  future  without 
understanding  its  mysterious  progress." 

Id  speaking  of  hia  object  in  writing  the  work,  the  emperor  says, "  The 
object  is  to  prove,  tliat  when  Providence  raises  up  snch  men  as  Cfflsar, 
Charlemagne,  Napoleon,  it  is  to  mark  out  to  the  people  the  path  which  they 
gboultl  follow,  to  stamp  with  the  seal  of  their  genius  a  new  era,  and  to 
accomphsh  in  a  {e\f  years  the  labors  of  many  centuries, 

"  In  fine,  neither  the  death  of  Cfesar  nor  the  captivity  of  St.  Helena  has 
been  able  to  destroy  so  as  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  two  popular  causes 
overthrown  by  a  league  disgnisiug  itself  under  the  mask  of  liberty.  Bnitus, 
in  killing  Cffisar,  plunged  Rome  into  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  He  did  not 
prevent  the  reign  of  Augustus ;  but  he  rendered  possible  the  reigns  of  Nero 
and  Caligula.  The  ostracism  of  Napoleon,  by  conspiring  Europe,  has  not 
prevented  the  resuscitation  of  the  empire ;  and  yet  how  far  are  we  from  those 
gi'eat  questions  resolved,  those  passions  appeased,  those  le^timate  satisfac- 
tions gi-anted  to  the  people,  by  the  firet  empire  ! 

"Thus,  every  day  since  1815,  we  have  aeen%-erified  this  prophecy  of  the 
captive  of  St.  Helena,  —  'Mow  many  struggles  must  there  be,  how  much  Mood 
shed,  how  many  years  must  elapse,  before  the  benejits  which  I  trashed  to  confer 
nponhwnanily  can  be  realized/^" 

The  German  war,  which  we  have  briefly  described,  astonished  Europe  and 
the  world.  On  the  14th  of  February,  1867,  Napoleon  opened  the  French 
Chambers,  as  usual,  with  an  address.  On  that  occasion,  he  thus  expressed  his 
views  in  relation  to  that  event : — 

"Since  your  last  session,  serious  events  have  arisen  in  Europe.  Although 
they  may  have  astonished  the  world  by  their  rapidity  and  by  the  importance 
of  their  results,  it  appears,  that,  according  to  the  anticipation  of  the  first 
emperor,  there  was  a  fatality  in  their  fulfilment.  Napoleon  said  at  St, 
Helena,  —       ' 

" '  One  of  my  great  ideas  has  been  the  agglomeration  and  concentration  ■  of 
the  same  nations,  geographically  considered,  who  have  been  scattered  jDieee- 
meal  by  revolutions  and  policy.  This  a^lomeration  will  take  place  sooner 
or  later  by  the  force  of  circumstances.  The  impulse  is  given  ;  and  I  do  not 
think,  that,  after  my 'fall  and  the  disappearance  of  my  system,  there  will  be 
any  other  great  equilibrium  possible  than  the  agglomeration  and  confederation  , 
of  great  nations.' 

"The  transfo'imatione  which  have  taken  place'in  Italy  and  Germany  pave 
the  way  for  the  realization  of  this  vast  programme  of  the  union  of  the 
European  States  in  one  sole  confederation.  The  spectacle  of  tlie  efforts 
made  by  the  neighboring  nations  to  assemble  their  members,  scattered  abroad 
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for  so  many  centuriea,  caonot  cause  disquiet  in  snoJi  a  coantiy  as  ours,  all  the 
parts  of  which  are  irrevocably  bonnd  up  with  each  other,  and  form  a 
homogeneous  and  indestroctible  body. 

"  We  have  been  impartial  witnesses  of  the  strugglo  which  has  been  waged 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine.  In  presence  of  these,  conflicts,  the  connti'y 
strongly  manifested  its  wish  to  keep  aloof  from  it.  Not  only  did  I  defer  to 
this  wish,  bat  I  used  every  effort  to  hasten  the  conclusion  of  peace.  I  did 
not  arm  a  single  additional  soldier ;  I  did  not  move  foi'ward  a  single  regi- 
ment :  and  yet  the  voice  of  France  had  influence  enough  to  aiTest  the  con- 
queror at  the  gates  of  Vienna,  Our  mediation  effected  an  arrangement 
between  the  belligerents,  which,  leaving  to  Prussia  the  fruit  of  her  successes, 
mmntained  the  ii^tegiity  of  the  Austrian  territoiy  with  the  exception  of  a 
single  province,  and,  by  the  cession  of  Venetia,  completed  Italian  inde- 
pendence, 

"Franceis respected, abroad.  The  army  has  displayed  its  valor:  but  the 
conditions  of  wai-,  being  changed,  require  the  increase  of  our  defensive  forces; 
and  we  must  organize  ourselves  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  invulnerable.  The 
bill  upon  this  subject,  which  has  been  studied  with  the  greatest  cai'e,  lightens 
the  burden  of  consciiption  in  time  of  peace,  offers  considerable  resources  in 
time  of  war,  and  redistributes  burdens  between  all  in  a  fair  proportion,  and 
thus  satisfies  Ihe  principle  of  equality.  It  possesses  all  the  importance  of  an 
institution  of  the  country,  and,  I  feel  convinced,  will  be  accepted  with  patiiot- 
ism.  The  influence  of  a  nation  depends  upon  the  number  of  men  it  is  able 
to  put  under  arms.  _  • 

"Do  not  forget  that  neighboring  States  impose  upon  themselves  fai'  heavier 
sacrifices  for  tbg  effective  constitution  of  then-  armies,  and  have  their  eyes 
fixed  upon  us  to  judge,  by  our  resolutions,  whether  the  influence  of  France 
shall  increase  or  diminish  thronghout  the  world.  Let  us  constantly  keep  our 
national  flag  at  the  same  height.  It  ia  the  most  certain  means  of  preserving 
peace,  and  that  peace  must  be  rendered  fertile  by  alleviating  misery  and 
increasing  general  prosperity. 

,  "  Heavy  trials  have  assailed  us  in  the  course  of  the  last  year.  Inundations 
and  epidemics  have  desolated  some  of  our  departments.  Benevolence  has 
assuaged  individual  suffering,  and  credits  will  be  asked  of  you  to  i-epau-  the 
disasters  caused  to  public  property.  Kot withstanding  these  partial  calamities, 
the  progress  qf  general  prosperity  has  not  relaxed.  During  thelast  financial 
period,  the  indirect  revenue  has  increased  by  fifty  miDion  francs,  and  foreign 
commerce  by  upwards  of  one  million.  The  general  improvement  of  our 
finances  will  soon  allow  us  to  give  satisfaction  upon  a  large  scale  to  agi-ical- 
tural  and  economic  interests,  brought  to  light  by  the  inquiiy  opened  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Our  attention  must  then  be  tuined  to  the  reduction 
of  certaui  bnivSens  which  weigh  too  heavily  upon  the  landed  property, 
and  which  prevent  the  speedy  completion  of  the  channels  of  mteriov  navi- 
gation of  our  ports,  our  railways,  and  especially  of  the  cross-roads,  —  the 
indispensably  agents  for  the  effective  distribution  of  the  produce  of  the  soil." 

In  reference  to  popular  education,  and  its  results  in  allowing  the  safe 
expansion  of  liberty,  the  emperor  said, — 
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"BiOsupoQ  primary  eiluoation  and  upon  co-operative  societies  were  sub- 
mitted to  you  last  session;  and  I  do  not  doubt  tbat  yon  will  approve  the 
an-angenients  they  set  forth.  They  will  improve  the  moral  and  material 
condition  of  the  rural  population,  and  of  the  working-classes  in  our  great 
cities.  Each  year  thus  opens  a  new  horizon  to  oar  mediation  and  our  efforts. 
Our  task  at  this  moment  la  to  form  the  public  manners  to  the  practice  of 
more  liberal  institutions.  Hitherto,  in  France,*  liberty  has  only  been 
ephemeral.  It  has  not  been  able  to  take  root  in  the  soil,  because  abuse  has 
immediately  followed  use,  and  the  nation  preferred  to  limit  the  exercise  of 
its  rights  rather  than  to  endure  disorder  in  ideas  as  in  things.  It  is  worthy 
of  you  and  mo  to  make  a  broader  application  of  these  great  principles,  which 
constitute  the  glory  of  France.  Their  development  will  not,  as  formerly, 
endanger  the  necessary  prestige  of  authority.  Power  is  now  firmly  based ; 
and  ardent  passions,  the  solo  obstacle  to  the  expansion  of  our  liberties,  will 
become  extinguished  in  the  immensity  of  universal  suffrage.  I  have  full  con- 
fidence in  the  good  sense  and  the  patriotism  of  the  people  ;  and  strong  in 
the  right  which  I  hold  from  them,  strong  in  my  conscience,  which  is  solely 
desirous  of  good,  I  invite  you  to  march  with  me  with  a  firm  step  in  the 
path  of  civilization." 

It  will  probably  be  the  testimony  of  every  intelligent  and  well-informed 
man,  that  there  is  no  country  where,  at  the  present  time,  property  and  life  ai'e 
more  secure  than  in  France ;  whore  justice  is  more  impartially,  promptly,  and 
economically  administered;  where  crime  is  less  frequent;  where  the  people 
are  more  united  in  support  of  the  government ;  and  where  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  community  is  more  contented,  prosperous,  and  happy.  Paiis  is 
the  most  attractive  metropolis  in  the  wai'Id.  Its  police  regulations  are  unsur- 
passed by  those  of  any  other  city.  Its  streets  are  crowded  by  those  who  seek 
enjoyment  from  all  parts  of  Eni-ope,  America,  and  even  from  Asia.  Equality 
of  rights  and  the  fi-aternity  of  man  are  here  recognized  in  a  high  degree. 
France,  after  having  been  tossed  for  ages  upon  the  sea  of  insurrections  and 
revelations,  enjoys  under  the  reign  of  Napoleon  III.  almost  uninterrupted 
tranquillity,  with  scarcely  an  attempt  at  insurrection  or  even  a  riot.  While 
the  United  States  have  been  scathed  by  one  of  the  moat  awful  civil  wars 
which  ever  desolated  any  land ;  while  England  has  been  agitated  by  the 
fiercest  political  convulsions,  the  people  struggling  for  rights  which  they  have 
never  been  able  to  secure,  — the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  French  people, 
the  nation  as  a  body,  has  rallied  around  the  emperor  of  its  choice  as  its 
protector  and  its  fi-iend,  and  has  enjoyed  perfect  interaal  peace.  There  is 
not  a  sovereign  in  the  world,  under  whatever  title  lie  may  reign,  who  is  with* 
more  unanimity  sustained  by  the  populai-  voice  than  is  the  Emperor  of  the 
French.  There  is  no  country  where  the  individual  has  both  more  liberty  to  do 
right,  and  less  liberty  to  do  wrong,  than  in  France. 

No  one  who  reads  the  reports  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Legislative  Corps, 
accurately  pubhahed  for  the  perusal  of  all  France,  will  question  the  freedom 
with  which  the  measures  of  the  government  are  assailed  by  its  opponents. 
Neither  upon  the  fioor  of  the  United-States  Congress,  nor  from  the  benches 
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of  the  Opposition  in  the  British  Pariiament,  have  there  ever  been  uttered 
more  merciless  donunciationB  than  are  uttered  in  the  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  These  facts  show  the  freedom  with  which  the  measures  of  the 
government  ai-e  attacked  in  the  legislative  bodies.  But  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  those  veiy  able  men  who  manifest  such  hostility  to  the 
empire,  and  who  often  speak  with  vehemence  which  arrests  the  attention 
of  foreign  nations,  are  the  leaders  of  small  antagonistic  parties.  They  do  not 
represent  the  people  of  France. 

On  tho  19th  of  January,  1867,  the  emperor  issued  a  decree,  accompanied  by 
an  explanatory  letter  addressed  to  the  Minister  of  State,  containing  the 
following  sentiments ;  — 

"  For  some  years  past,  the  question  has  been  asked,  whetber  our  institutions 
have  attained  their  limit  of  improvement,  or  whether  new  improvements  are 
to  be  realized.  Up  to  the  present  time,  you  have  had  to  strive  courageonsly 
in  order  to  repel  inopportune  demands,  and  to  leave  with  me  the  initiative 
of  useful  reforms  when  the  time  should  arrive.  And  now  I  believe  that  it  ia 
possible  to  give  to  the  institutions  of  the  empire  all  the  development  of  which 
they  are  capable,  and  to  the  pablio  liberties  a  new  extension,  without  compro- 
mising the  power  which  the  nation  has  intrusted  to  me. 

"The  plan  which  I  have  traced  out  to  myself  consists  in  correcting  the 
imperfections  which  time  has  revealed,  and  in  admitting  that  progress  whicli 
is  compatible  with  our  habits ;  for  to  govern  is  to  profit  by  the  experience 
which  has  been  acquired,  and  to  foresee  the  wants  of  the  future. 

"  The  object  of  the  decree  of  the  24th  of  Kovember,  1860,  was  to  associate 
the  Senate  and  the  Corps  Legislatif  more  directly  with  the  policy  of  the 
government;  but  the  debate  on  the  address  has  not  led  to  the  results 
which  were  to  be  expected  from  it.  It  has  sometimes  needlessly  excited 
public  opinion,  given  rise  to  sterile  discussions,  and  occasioned  a  loss  of  time 
most  precious  for  the  affairs  of  tho  country;  and  I  believe,  that,  without  any 
diminution  of  the  prerogatives  of  tho  deliberative  powers,  the  address  may 
be  replaced  by  the  privilege,  prudently  regulated,  of  putting  questions  to  the 
government. 

"Another  modification  has  appeared  to  mo  necessary  in  the  relations  of 
the  government  toward  the  great  bodies  of  the  State.  I  have  considered, 
that  by  sendhig  the  ministers  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  Corps  Legislatif,  to 
take  part  in  certain  debates,  by  virtue  of  a  special  commission,  I  should  better 
utilize  the  strength  of  the  government,  without  deviating  from  the  tenna  of 
the  constitution,  which  admits  no  solidarity  among  the  ministers,  and  makes 
them  dependent  only  upon  the  chief  of  the  State. 

"  But  tbe  reforms  which  it  is  fitting  to  adopt  must  not  stop  there.  A  law 
will  be  proposed  for  assigning  tbe  jurisdiction  over  offences  against  the  press 
law,  exclusively  to  the  correctional  tribunals,  and  thus  suppress  the  discre- 
tionary power  of  the  government.  It  is  equally  necessary  to  regulate  le^- 
latively  the  rights  of  assembly,  while  restraining  it  within  tbe  limits  which 
public  safety  demands. 

"I  said  last  year,  that  my  government  wished  to  walk  upon  ground  consoli- 
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dated,  and  capable  of  sustaining  power  and  liberty.  By  tbe  measure  I  have 
just  pointed  out,  my  words  become  realized.  I  do  not  shake  the  ground 
which  fifteen  years  of  calm  and  prosperity  have  consolidated:  but  I  incresse 
the  strength  by  rendering  my  relations  with  the  great  public  powers  more 
intimate  ;  by  securing  to  the  citizens,  by  law,  fresh  guaranties;  by  completing 
the  crowning  of  the  edifice  erected  by  the  national  will." 

From  the  commeacement  of  the  reign  of  Napoleon  111^  the  avowed  object 
of  the  government  has  been  to  extend  popular  liberty  just  so  fast  as  it  could 
be  done  consistently  with  the  public  safety.  The  action  of  the  government 
hae  ever  been  in  accordance  with  these  avowals. 

Another  unceasing  object  of  the  emperor  has  been  to  build  up  insHtultons 
in  France,  so  that  the  government  might  repose  upon  the  stability  of  institu- 
tions, and  not  upon  the  ephemeral  life  of  a  single  man.  To  the  attainment 
of  this  aU-important  end,  the  emperor  has  consecrated  his  most  unwearied 
endeavors.  The  constitution,  with  its  clearly-defined  limits  and  obligations, 
the  imperial  throne,  the  Council  of  State,  the  Senate,  the  Corps  Leg^Iatif,  and 
the  Arrondisscment  Coundls  and  Councils  Manicipal,  are  abiding  organizations 
stable,  yet  pliable,  which  may  bless  France  for  ages.  It  is  not  probable  that 
tbe  death  of  the  emperor  would  now  cause  any  fatal  shock.  Though  his 
unqnestioned  ability  is  so  remarkable,  that  every  cabinet  in  Europe  would  be 
sensibly  affected  by  his  removal,  still  the  institutions  he  has  conferred  upon 
France  are  so  well  consolidated,  and  their  adaptation  to  promote  the  happi- 
ness of  France  so  clearly  proved  by  experience,  that,  even  should  the 
Bourbonists  or  Orloanists  succeed  in  placing  upon  the  throne  one  of  their 
candidates,  —  which  is  improbable  in  the  extreme,  —  the  coilstitution,  now  in 
each  successful  operation,  would  probably  not  meet  with  any  radical  change. 

Napoleon  I.  established  the  empire  upon  its  democratic  foundation  of  equal 
rights  for  all  men,  thus  taking  a  step  even  in  advance  of  the  United  States  ; 
for  our  fundamental  principle,  practically,  if  not  avowed,  was  "  equal  rights 
forall  wAifemen."  The  empire  thus  established  —  a  throne  surrounded  by 
republican  and  democratic  institutions  —  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm  by 
almost  the  whole  population  of  Finance. 

Foreign  dynasties,  nnrelentingly  hostile  to  its  democratic  principles,  com- 
bined for  its  overthrow.  In  a  series  of  long  and  bloody  wai-s,  in  which  all 
the  feudal  Ihi-ones  of  Europe  were  allied  against  the  French  Empire,  it  was 
finally  overwhelmed,  and  upon  its  mins  foreign  armies  erected  anew  in 
France  the  old  throne  of  aristocratic  privilege. 

But,  just  as  soon  as  the  French  people  were  again  able  to  make  their  power 
felt,  they  demolished  the  Bourbon  throne,  and  then  tore  down  its  slight 
modification  in  the  Orleans  throne,  and,  with  great  unanimity  and  enthusi- 
asm, reconstructed  the  democratic  empire  of  Napoleon,  Providence  had, 
through  the  long  discipline  of  suffering,  prepared  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary of  men  for  tbe  crisis,  who  now  for  sixteen  yeare  has  consecrated  all  his 
vast  abilities  and  his  tireless  energies  in  consolidating  these  institutions,  so 
that  France  may  be  saved  from  future  convulsions.  Would  anyone  learn 
the  result,  let  him  look  at  France,  one  of  the  most  contented,  prosperous 
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nations  on  the  continent  of  Europe ;  let  him  look  at  Paris,  a  city  which 
stands  without  a  rival. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  all  governments  should  be  founded  upon  the  same 
model.  France  has  been  a  monarchy  for  centuries.  The  people  are  accus- 
tomed to  monarchical  forms,  and  attafibed  to  them  by  all  the  associations  of 
their  past  history.  The  Roman-Catholic  system  of  Christianity,  which  is 
embraced  by  nine-tenths  of  the  population  of  France,  favors  monarchical 
institutions.  France  is  surrounded  by  powerful  monarchies,  and  cannot  he 
cordially  welcomed  into  that  fraternity  of  nations,  nnless  in  some  degi-ee  in 
harmony  with  them  in  governmental  regime.  Unfortunately  for  Republican- 
ism, particularly  French  Red-Republicanism,  it  has  assumed  the  attitude  of 
antagonism  to  all  other  forms  of  government  whatever.  It  has  boldly  pro- 
claimed its  desire  to  overthrow  every  other  government,  to  demolish  every 
throne,  and  upon  the  ruins  of  revolutionized  Europe,  regardle^  of  the  wishes 
of  the  majority  of  the  people,  to  establish  republics.  Thus  Republicanism 
ia  not  only  not  in  accordance  with  the  manners,  the  customs,  the  taste,  the 
inclinations,  of  the  French  people,  but,  if  adopted,  would  sever  France  from  the 
sympathies  of  the  sun'ounding  governments. 

The  empire  of  Napoleon  meets  these  difficulties.  By  an  impeiial  throne, 
it  places  France  in  harmony  and  in  eympathj  with  the  great  powers  which 
encircle  it.  By  planting  that  throne  upon  universal  suffi-age,  by  surrounding 
it  with  republican  institutions,  and  by  having  the  whole  nation,  through  tlio 
voice  of  universal  suffi^ge,  represented  in  the  Le^slative  Corps,  without 
whose  assent  no  law  can  be  passed,  the  rights  of  the  people  are  effectually 
secnred.  There  is  no  earthly  government  which  is  perfect,  which  is  not  more 
or  less  liable  to  abuse.  Nearly  eight  millions  of  French  voters  have  declared 
that  they  consider  the  empire  as  the  beat  government  for  France.*  They  never 
assume  that  it  is  the  only  good  government,  or  that  it  ia  the  best  govern- 
ment for  other  nations.  And  were  the  question  this  day  propounded  to 
the  whole  French  people,  to  be  decided  by  universal  suffrage,  whether  the 
empire  should  be  retained,  or  whether  they  would  raise  again  the  Bourbon 
throne  or  the  Orleans  throne,  or  would  attempt  the  establishment  of  a 
republic  under  any  of  the  various  forms  proposed  by  the  discordant  and 
ant^onistic  leaders  of  moderate  Republicanism,  Socialism,  Red-Republicanism, 
and  ultra  Democrats,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  as  to  what  the  decision 
would  be.  Those,  then,  who  admit  that  the  people  have  a  right  to  choose 
their  own  institutions,  ought  to  respect  the  institutions  which  the  people  have 
chosen. 

In  Ameilca,  the  people  choose  a  republic ;  it  is  adapted  to  our  position,  to 
our  customs,  to  our  inclinations :  and  republican  forms  in  the  United  States  , 

*  "  The  Empcrni'  Napoleon  III.  was  invested  ivitli  almost  absolute  power  by  the  vote  of  an 
immense  majoritj  of  the  French  people.  Nnpoleoo  hsa  taken  the  people's  liberties  merely  for 
safe  custody.  Not  only  did  he  proftss  himself  vtady  at  any  time  to  make  restitution  npon  a 
proper  application,  but  he  has  recently  expressed  his  anxiety  to  anticipatfi  all  demands;  and 
measures  which  were  hailed  as  liberal  were  actually  proposed  by  himself.  There  has  been 
hitherto  notliing  but  a  partial  atid  almost  personal  opposition,  —  factions  and  even  querulous  in 
the  press  and  the  Chambers,"  —  Ljmdon  Times,  Aug.  13,  1867. 
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hive  developed  i  ^eiy  wealthy,  inteDigent,  and  powerful  nation.  Still  it 
■was  found  m  onr  Kte  civil  war  that  there  were  millions  of  Americans 
opposed  to  our  government,  who  were  willing  to  deluge  the  land  in  blood  in 
then  attempts  to  demolish  it 

In  England,  it  it  not  at  all  probable  that  a  popular  vote  could  be  carried  to 
excbanse  then  monarchy  for  eithei  the  repuWic  of  the  United  States  or  for 
the  empiie  of  Fi  mce  TJndei  the  British  monarchy,  as  rich,  intelligent,  and 
powerful  a  nation  has  risen  as  this  world  has  ever  known.  The  British  people 
unquestionably  prefer  their  monarchy  to  any  other  foiin  of  government. 

It  is  very  certain  that  the  French  have  no  wish  to  exchange  their  empire 
for  either  of  the  governments  of  England  or  America.  France,  in  her 
schools  of  learning,  in  her  arts  of  elegance  and  indnstry,  in  her  wealth  and 
power,  in  the  comfort  and  contentment  of  her  population,  does  not  stand 
abashed  in  the  presence  of  any  nation  upon  the  globe.  If  London  and  New 
York  can  teach  some  lessons  of  wisdom  to  Paris,  Paris  can  also  teach  them 
some  useful  lessons  in  return. 

These  three  great  nations,  wljlcb  are  peculiarly  brought  into  social  and 
commerci^  relations  with  each  other,  could  do  much  towards  the  elevation 
of  humanity  and  the  harmony  of  the  world  by  cherishing,  each  for  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  others,  sentiments  of  respect  and  sincere  good  will.  We 
are  not  surprised  when  the  Chinese  assume  that  theirs  is  the  Celestial  Empire, 
and  that  all  others  are  "  outside  barbarians."  We  simply  smile  at  the  folly  ; 
and,  when  it  becomes  annoying  by  action,  we  chastise  the  insolence. 

But  America,  France,  and  England  constitute  a  peculiar  brotherhood 
among  the  nations.  They  are  constantly  interchanging  friendly  visits.  And 
it  should  not  be  foi^otten'that  France  receives  more  visits  than  she  returns. 
Americans  and  Englishmen  crowd  the -avenues,  the  boulevards,  the  woods,  of 
Boulogne.  They  find  there,  under  the  reign  of  the  emperor,  sources  of  social 
and  intellectual  enjoyment  which  they  can  find  nowhere  else.  They  freely 
saunter  through  the  halls  of  the  Louvre,  visit  without  charge  the  munificent 
trophies  of  science  and  art  which  adorn  the  city,  and  listen  delighted  to  the  free 
lectures  from  the  most  highly  cultivated  men  upon  all  branches  of  human 
knowledge. 

The  American  ambassador  is  received  with  honor  at  the  French  court : 
every  utterance  of  the  government  breathes  the  spirit  of  respect  and  friendly 
feeUngs  for  America,  Our  president,  whatever  may  be  his  failings,  and  our 
institutions,  however  unfortunate  under  peculiar  circumstances  may  be  their 
workings,  are  ever  treated  by  the  French  press  with  courtesy.  Our  dis- 
tinguished families  are  yelcomed  as  guests  to  the  hospitalities  of  the 
Tuileries.  Thus  does  the  Republican  Empire  of  France,  based  upon  universal 
suffrage,  present  the  hand  of  friendship  to  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
America,  based  also  upon  the  same  foundation. 

If  it  be  possible  for  spoken  words  and  documents  and  administrative  acts- 
to  prove  any  thing,  they  prove  that  the  Emperor  of  the  French  earnestly 
seeks  not  only  the  prosperity  and  Jiappiness  of  the  French  people,  hut  also 
the  welfare  of  the  whole  brotherhood  of  man.  The  Bourbonist,  the  Orleanist, 
the  Socialist,  the  Red-Republican,  may  each  be  sincere  in  the  belief  that  his 
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viewB  would  be  more  conducive  to  that  great  end ;  but  no  impartial  man 
can  read  the  foregoing  narrative,  and  doubt  that  the  emperor  is  sincere  also 
in  his  conviction  that  the  empire  is,  for  the  present  at  least,  the  beat  govern- 
ment for  France.  And,  since  he  is  sustained  in  this  belief  by  nearly  eight 
MILLIONS  of  the  voters  of  France,  it  cannot  be  arrogant  to  say  that  their 
decision  merits  the  respect  and  the  friendly  recognition  of  the  whole  civilized 
world;  and  no  man  can  deny,  that,  daring  all  the  centuries  which  have 
passed  away,  France  has  never  enjoyed  sixteen  years  of  such  tranquillity, 
prosperity,  and  happiness  as  have  been  enjoyed  during  the  sixteen  years  of 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  HI. 
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394, 805 ;  her  heroism,  and  flight  to  Clarcmont  wi 
her  sops  Duo  de  Chartresand  Count  de  Paris,  at 

Henry  IV., 833,476. 
enry  V.,  329.— See  Bofdeaux,  Duke  of. 
esse,  Priflce  of,-62I. 
Hodde,  L.  de  ia,  312. 
lolalein,  012.  —  9ee  Demnark. 
Joly  Alliance,  the,treoiy  signed  by  Kuaaia,  Aualr 
and  Prussia,  48;  sttaok  and  overthrow  Naples  a 


,,  Google 


HoTtense,  Queen,  ae  a  eetttoetteee,  19;  petean 
character  of,  19. 34, 35, 1S2;  BoDaparte'e  attack 
for.  her  alt^cbment  for  Duroc,  uuhappy  mar 
viii'b  LoDlB  Banapatie,  20-22,  25;  ebarge  agz 
separstioa  from  ber  husbaDd.  displesBes  S 
parte,  25,  26;  heroic  conduct,  gilef,  presides  a 
Imperii  Palace,  29 ;  expelled  from  Paria,  her 
nnder  dUe  of  Ducheaa  St.  l,ea,  33-sa;  partial  rec- 
onelllalloD  with  her  hnaband,  ST,  39;  derodi: 
her  eon,  throws  heteelf  npoa  Oie  geoeroait 
Loula  Philippe,  67-70;  la  England,  70'  In  Are- 
nemhei^.Tl;  letters, 97;  her  mother's  marr 
rii^,  EOT;  interceiies  wth  Loaie  I^llipp 
son,  121;  death,  borial-place,  :32,  ISS  D  ■ 
neau,  ISS.  ~  See  also  Napoleon  m. 

EStel  de  ViUe,  7B. 

Hubant,  commiBsarT,  440. 

Hngo,  Victor,  33S;  Lonls  Napoleon  and  G 
^sc,366n.;  appeal9lK>lhep<:ople,417    lih   S 
leoulc  patty,46S  u.;  mauii^to  of  the  p 


m-.aje. 

.—  See  also  Ilaly,  Paris,  Poland, 
Kepnbllc  (French),  Boeialists,  and  the  names  of 
the  difflirent  eoverelgns. 
mlau  and  TyHan  Beas,  unity  by  a  canal,  251. 
reland,  CathoUc,  618;  esc!lement  In,  632. 
Ireniens  on  the  Paris  Bxposition,  663,  669. 
[rrfng,W.,  131, 
t,  M.,  B66. 


[laly,  hiaurrectlons,  41,  47,  62,  8S;  Mngdoms  over- 
tbroffO,  Ilaliaas  desire  union,  43-46;  Napoleon's 
Tlews,  the  Carbonari,  44, 45,  46, 47 ;  ftilare  of  first 
efforts  againatlrealleeoflS15,49;<!oa]iaotlon  upon 
the  orerthrow  of  the  Bourbon  drDasly,62;  address 
from  tae  ECTOlutlonarj  party,  the  patriols  retreat 
before  the  Auetrlans,  67,  63;  desire  for  escape 
^om  Austrian  domlnatjon,  revolutionary  move- 
meat,  MS,  699;  BriHsh  opposition,  cause  oldiscoa- 
t«ut  of  the  Lombardo.Venetiaos,  £69, 570 ;  Anetrla'e 
tyranny,  670, 672;  England  to  Austria,  and  reply, 
Sardinia,  670, 671 ;  hopes  in  England  disappointed, 
Austria's  demand  rejected,  and  her  design  of  sell- 
ing npon  the  Siu-dinian  capital,  672,  673,  674 ;  ar- 
rival of  Napoleon's  army,  676;  French  uid  Sar- 
dinian armies  defeat  the  Auatrlane  In  Hie  batllee 
of  Montobe11o,Palestro,  andUagenta,  678;  Napo- 
leon's prociamstioa  to  the  Milanese,  provisional 
government  anaeies  Lombardjto  Piedmont,  Ans- 
trians  driven  ont  of  Lombardy,  579, 530 ;  batUe  of 
SoUbrIno  and  dei^at  of  the  Auatrlans,  BardlniA  and 
Lombardy  liberated,  people  of  the  several  States 
rise  flgainet  their  governments,  5B0, 531 ;  England 
and  Prussia  meditate  helping  Austria,  582, 683, 535 ; 
Napoleon  consents  to  the  peace  of  Villaflanca, 


teaeona  for  peace,  6$3-63S;  England  In 
j681  n.;   interview  between  Francis  Joseph 
JNapoleon,  Independeaca  of  Parma,  Modena, 


Tuscany,  peace  concluded,  re-unlon  of  Lombarily 
with  Piedmont,  637-689;  plan  of  confederation, 
opposition  of  the  pope,  vote  for  Italian  unity, 
Savoy  and  Nice  return  to  France,  Rome  and  Ve- 
netla,  6B1-S94;  the  Bomagna,  hitlexibtiity  of  Uie 
papal  government,  the  pope  preftning  domlna- 


Quest 


:y  for  the  1 


harlea  Albert  of  Sardinia,  Najwjleon  m.,  Uonii 
I       ion,  Victor  Emanuel  n. 
d  ,030. 

ns,  427, 46S  n.,  466.  —  See  EepubUcan  party. 
0     rt,  of  England,  308-3)8. 
n      e,  Prince  de,  153,  154,  IW,  191, 193, 190, 32 


ti       13;  marriage  wltli  Eonapane,  IB;  regarding 

24  2  23;  regarding  Hortense's  children,  26;  death, 
29;  colosealalatueof,  194;  virtues  of,  614,  615. 

Juarez,  B.,  President  of  the  Uexlcan  Bepublie,  629, 
631,  632,  ess,  636,  6S7, 640, 655 ;  United  States'  sym- 
palliyfi)r,646n.,  651;  deprives  Ortega  of  his  con- 
stitutional ciahu.  aud  estcnds  iis  own  pi-esldentlai 
term,  062;  holdBOrtegaflprlsoner,658.— See  also 
MflJhollian  of  Mexioo. 

Juba,  oonapiraoy  of,  160. 

Jnlia,  Queen,  254. 

le  Cisaar,  lite  of  —  See  Kapoleon  in. 


Eann,  Dr.  Sun 
Cent,  Chaneell 
Kinglake,  A.  V 


Lachasse  de  Veri 


;e  Plus  IX. 


L'Advocat,  M.,and  Bumonlln.  M,,  54.  66. 
Lafayette,  52,  64,  58, 69,  76, 76  n.,  77,  79, 9S,  151, 1 

160;  joins  the  Carlwnari,  47;   dissatisfied  w 

Lonis  Philippe,  78. 


9  arrested,  133. 136;  Priu 


LamarUne,  229-2S1, 269, 2 


ace  inForiteas  of  Ham,  268, 278. 
Lai^,  PafOR,6S6.  —  SeeaisoMaxiiQllicnof  H 


,,  Google 


LiiBoaaoa,  M.  ae,aiD. 
LavsletM;  MortiDie  de,  tSi. 
LebBB,  M.,  S5. 
Lalie!,  M.,  ISO. 
Lebiond,  U.,393. 
Lebol)e,M.,«ln. 
LeClerc,  Gen.  V.E.,  10. 
he  Clero,  M.,  338. 
Lecoiale,Oapt.,279,2aO. 

871,  388,  395,  S98, 403, 40!,  408  sad  n.,  40a  n.,  i 

m,  48a,e09,  C22ti. 
Lempilire,  0,,  extract,  GST,  €!8  d. 
Leon,  SenoT  V.  de,  CM. 
Leopoltl  I.  of  Belgtum,  480  and  □,,  eH;  hie  deal 


"  Letters  from  London,"  eitcaots  fiiim,  148, 149. 

Levasseur,  Gen.,  463, 484. 

Liijetal  party.  —  See  EepubUtan  party. 

Llnoota,A.,  3t»,  681. 

Loban,  Gen.,  SB. 

Lodl,  673,  682. 

I*mt>ard,  M.,  Ill,  183. 

Lombsrdo- Venetian  kingdom,  46.  — Bee  also  Italy. 

Loiubardy,  cmwn  of,  265  n.,  !J6. 

London  Expoeition,  427-429,  eos,  609. 

Londonderry,  Marqnls  of,  42, 342  n. 

Lopez.  —  See  ^aslmilisn  of  Mexico. 

Lorencei,  Gen.,  OSl,  632. 

Louis  Bonaparte,  attaoLroent  to  ilaillfe  BaanharnMa, 
and  dieapiwiutment,  20,  a ;  character,  21,26,  29, 
38  n.;  marriage  witbHortense,  and  separation,  22, 
25;  paralysis, vindicates  Horteuse,  25;  a1)dlcates, 
a  wanderer,  S3;  new  aomeatio  troulilos,  his  aUe 

desire  to  see  his  son,  257-262;  death  and  wisiics, 
SK.  —  See  also  Hortense, 
Louis  Philippe,  slsth  Duke  of  Orleans,  adherence  to, 
M;  ohai-aeter,  64,  66,  102  n.,291,!S2;  appohited 
Ueutenant-g«uera],  fear  and  anjdety,  proclamation, 
68,  59,  69,  159;  menaces  of  the  HepDblicaiis,  hie 
opinions,  69,  60;  enthronement,  treaties  of  1315, 
regarded  as  arresting  the  revolution,  &o.,61,  63; 
called  usurper,  69;  tide  disputed,  efforts  to  de- 
throae  him,  insnrrecdone,  76-31;  desertion  of 
old  friends,  78 ;  hie  system,  81 ;  at  death-bed  of 
Doo  de  Berri,  treatment  of  DucheagdeBeiri,  84, 
86,89;  hia  unpopnlailty,  100, 102, 121 ;  bis  course 
In  regard  to  Louis  Napoleon,  121, 122, 186, 258, 259, 
261;   Lafeyeue'e  Jiowor  and  dismissal,  161,  152; 


n  his  ( 


i'fitolle,  sympathy  with  the  dynasties,  1S7-169; 

and  renders  homagB  to  them, 164, 191,103;  arrests 

172,2T9n.;  ehliahoDd  and  youlh,  eille,288,  289, 
290, 291 ;  visits  King  of  Sicily  and  marries  Princess 
Amelia,  becomes  king  of  France,  201;  receives 
sobrlqnet  of  "The  Target-King,"  292,  666;  mam- 
motli  banquet,  292-291;  pnbllo  feeling  against. 
Insurrection,  291r^0;  dismisses  bis  ministers, 
296,   297;  organizes  a  new  mini«iy,  insulted  by 


the  National  Guard,  abdicates  in  favor 
son,  disguise,  flight  and  refuge  in  Claii 
301-305;  his  government,  312;  his  wealth,  a 
and  eforfe  against  LouLs  Napoleon's  goveri 


LoulH  PMllppe  Joseph,  or  Philippe  (igalit*,  ckai-acter 

and  ciecntlon,  238-290. 
Louis  XrV., 207,208. 
Louis  XV.,  366  n. 
Louis  XVI.,  366  n,,  385. 
LonlsXVn.,  511n. 
Louis  XVm.,  19,  63,  SI,  86, 110, 108  n.,  ISO,  175,  611 

n.,  520,  621;  oharaclcr,  19 ;  Countess  de  Cayla,49, 

Louise  Maria,  wife  of  Lepold  I.,  644. 
Lourmel,Col.  de,454. 

Louvre,  the,  held  "by  the  royal  Irocps,  79. 
Ludre,  U.  de,  364,  356. 

McMahon.Gen.,  562. 

Magenta,  Irattle  of,  682,  689  and  n.  —  See  also  Italy. 

Magnan,  Gen.,  427, 429, 437, 415, 116,  J19  a.,  16S  and 

n., 161, 193;  MademoleeUe,  493. 
Magnus,  A.  V.,  Pmsslan  minister,  636.  —  See  also 

Maxtauilian  of  Mexico. 
Malakoff,  battle  of  the.  —  See  CMmean  War. 
Manuel,  M.,  a  leader  of  the  Oarbonaii,  IV. 

MarcIial,M.,  330,331. 
Marcoletta,  il.  de,  256. 

Mai^ain,  Lieut,-Co!.,  665. 

Maria,  Dona,  Queen.— Sec  Portugal. 

Maria  Louisa,  514;  aliandons  Bonaparte,  28;  prls- 

Maila,  Princess  of  Baden.  — See  Hamilton,  Duch- 

Maria,  M.,  320,  333,  S39,St2  n. 
Marketwomcn  of  Paris,  bHll  to  the,  192,  493. 
Harmonl,  Gen.,  62,  631  a, 

Marrasl,  the  edltor,2aT,  208  n.,  308, 361,  356,  S65. 
MatseUles,  bloody  revolt  at,  ^8;  hifemal  machine 

at,  604. 
Marseillaise  Hymn,61,  68,294,2S3. 
Martinprey,  Gen.,  683. 
Maralai,  Gen.,  464. 
Maiy,  Dochess  of  Parma,  63. 
Moetai,  Cardinal.  — Bee  Plus  IS. 
Mai^uln,  Onpt., 77,344;  President  of  the  Proriaionai 

i33,4Sl,4SS,4S9,  MS. 


inofB 


of  Mesi 


>y  Google 


;  his  admlDietiatlDii,  I 


mission  f4>  NapiJflou.  hla  ^ef  at  fldQ  litBanlty  of 
Garlota,  653 ;  ^BOefl  a  proclamatloD,  French  troopa 
withdraw  from  Mesloo  to  prevent  war  with  the 
Uoited  SifttaH,  onflftir  another  reason,  JSflpoleon'B 

abandon  hla  friends  b;  leaving  Uexlco,  as  Joarez 
will  not  grant  general  omnestT-lo  eupporlera  of 
as  empire,  wlshea  to  call  a  congress,  the  Jaaro! 
party  ahool  Imperialists,  6M,  flSJ;  hie  army  re. 
pulses  the  Ubersle,  treacherfof  Lopez,  SaS,  tW 
capture  of,  his  prisons,  his  Interview  with  Mr.  F 
Hall,  Jnaros  caUe  a  court-martial  to  tty  the  era 
peror  and  Oencrais  Mlramon  and  U«Jla,  669, 660, 
eleven  charges  brought  against  him,  his  defence 
trial,  fhnnd  guilty  with  Miramon  and  Mejla,  anc 


Meygret,  0..  463. 
M  gnel,  M.,  65,  69. 

Mirsmon,  Qen,,  6W,  Qia,  63S,  658,  659 

also  UaiimlUan  of  Meileo. 
UlranboU,  conspiracy  of,  ISO. 
Modena,  45.  —  See  also  Italy. 


Modfin 


pikrty.S; 


Mohammed  n.,  62 


■iS  Crimean  War,  Basi 


o  Qaeal 


who  refusee  pardon,  oiler  governments,  eepet 
the  American,  Intercede,  bo  entreats  Juare 
pardon  Miramon  and  M^la,  aenda  hla  marriage- 
riles  to  Joarez,  Jonmey 


Moie,  Count,  ■ 
Mondovi,  678. 
Moatalgaarde,  449  D. 

"      "    rl,M.,399, 407n. 
Montebello,  battle  of,  589.  —  See  also  Italy. 
UontebeUo,  Ouke  of,  135,  136  and  n. 
Uontenegro,  M.  de,  256. 
Mon&Dlon,  Connt,  167, 

322,  600  n„  613;  aenle 

ConnloBS,  136. 
MonUjo,  Count,  613;  Ci 

orkmen- 


to  place  of  elecnlion,  663,  664;  Mi 
execution,  Miramon  and  Uejla  shot  dea* 
Maximilian  shot  aevcral  (Unes,  fbur  1 
Juarez  to  petitlona  that  hta  remalna  fr 
to  his  family,  Juarez  grants  the  fifth  p( 
the  body  is  conveyed  to  Europe,  665,  i 
cntlona  and  anarchy  after  his  death,  €E 
United  Btatfia  and  Hapoleon  m.,  637. 

Mazas,  prison  of,  439, 143. 

Mazzlnl,  dictator  in  Kome, 
on  the  SociaUsta,  484, 436 

Mejifl,  Gen,,  65* 


Montpensier.  I>Dke  of,  297, 301, 502,  SOS,  436  n. 
Montrose,  Dnkc  of,  149. 
Uorem,C.G).,6S8. 

Momy,  le  Oomle  do,  432, 437,  433,  443.  449  n. ;  ap- 
istantly,         pointed  minister  of  t!ie  Interior,  433. 

lonveyed      Mortler,  Marshal,  assasslnaljon  of,  1[4, 
Mortlgny,  M.,  100. 
Mottcrouge,  Col.,  454. 
Unnlcipal  Ouard,  ^5. 
Mnrat,J.,46i  L.N.,  324,366  0. 

3M,  6S5,  eia ;      Saples  taken  by  Uie  Holy  Alllea,  43 ;  eonqneat,  Loz- 
Liy. 
Napoleon  I.,  76, 01, 92, 93, 132, 109,  S6«  n.,  fi82  and  a. ; 
1.  — See  also  Masimllian  of         cornea  into  notioe,  marriage  with  Josephine,  re- 
gardli^  Hortonse^  marriage,  19,  21 ;  grief  at  the 
doalb  of  Napoleon  Charles,  23;  regards  favora- 
bly  Hortenae'a  ohildren.  Names  Horlense  and 
Louis,  29,  26,  27;   allied  armies  march  against, 
Elba,  first  official  ael,  chosen  cMef  magistrate,  29, 
naugurallon,  prepares  to  assault  the  allied 


Mendez,  Qea.,  669. 

Metieva],  5S0. 

MenlsoMkofi',  Frince,  53S,  637,  550. 

Metternlch,  Prin«e,  135;  incident  related  of,  43. 

Menrlhe,  M.  Bonlay  de  la,  on  Louta  Napoleon,  25T  n.         armies,  SO,  S 
Mexican  Question,  revolutions,  American  espedlcion 

robbers,  626;  alllanoe  of  Spain,  Prance,  and  Eng 

land,  and  Its  object,  027;  United  States  dechnes 

interfering,  627  n.;  object   of  the  slaveholders, 

rcU^on  of  Hexico,  monarchical  pariy,  623 ,  dis- 
sension between  the  allies,  squadron  at  V 

feiluce  of  attempts  to  torm  a  government 

ant  vieWB,  withdrawal  of  Spain  and  England, 

aonventlon  of  Boledad,  629-6S1 ;  re-enfbrcement  ■ 

the  French  troops,  631, 634 ;  Napoleon's  design,  61 

n.i  Mexicans  repslscd  at  Puebla,633;  Uievoioito         521.— 

and  guerillas,  631,  634 ;  extract  from  an  a 

Napoleon,  and  his  histmcUons  to  Gen.  Forey,  634^ 

836;  French  repulsed  at  Puebla,small-pon,  United 

States  in  sympathy  with  the  Mexicans, 

poElte  pariles,  fbreigaers,  &c.,  battle  of 

French  triumph,  686-638 ;  Provisional  &ovi 

Maximilian  chosen  emperor,  Napoleon's  desire, 


1,  farewell  tc 
Horlense,  S2;  ot  St,  Helena,  37, 40 ;  death,  relati 
with  Pauline  Bonaparte,  40;  allusluna  to 
name  of,  43,  44, 46,  65;  generosity  to  the  Orle 
family,  68;  aimlversary  of  his  death,  70;  mem 
of  and  honors  to,  100, 101, 157, 163, 158-161, 163- 

109  D  ;  arrival  of  his  remains,  and  ccreoiouicB,  1 
197,  his  mathematical  studies, 233-240;  taking  le 
of  his  Old  Gaard,  367, 368;  hie  design  regard 


i;  his  mi 


n  nr,,  parentage  and  childhood,  24-23;  an- 
s  of,  27.  31,  S6,  37,39,125-132,149,386-368; 
itation  to  Bonaparte's  army  and  people,  30 ; 
jrtie  nnole  and  brother, 31-33,38, 39;  edu- 


,,  Google 


;  JQlns  . 


illuess.ST,  ( 


ilacharl' 
ranemberg,  SS,  SB;  in  Kome, 
iri,  46;  expelled  from  the 


progreaa 


igiave,  68;  In  England,  CbdIoh  of 
ifersmpon  him  i^ht  of  dtlzensbip, 
L  to  Joeepblne'e  tomb,'n;  return  to 
and  ooenpBlLonB  there,  71-74;  hli 
name,  92-94;  declines  tlie  Polish 
19  LlmBelf  to  lilerarr  labors,  M-IDO; 
Queen  Dofla  Mnria,  81, 98;  fltm  adopted  by,  104; 
leaves  Arenemberg,  107 ;  at  StraabDrg,  conspiracy, 
arresled, trial, prisons,  109-121;  lnParis,121;lisn. 
ished  vlthoDt  trial  to  United  States,  where  lie 
atndles  American  InsUtotJoDs,  121-129;  lying  re- 
t)orti  contradicted,  129-132, 135;  exile  in  AmeriDa, 
131,  1S2;  faiSi  In  deeUay,  128,  650;  returns  to 
Arenemberg  to  see  Mb  dying  mother,  his  love  for 
her,  132,  1S3;  hie  hopes  hi  the  tbrone,  134,  135; 
decides  lo  leave  Bwltzei-land  to  prevent  a  conflict, 
135-137;  hi  Englmd,  Uterary  labors,  habits,  and 
places  of  resort.  Sic.,  138-146, 148-151 ;  Ma  name  hi 
Frmce,  enemies,  138;  jnauacatlou  of  his  eflbrts, 
repels  accuBatlon,  161, 162, 163;  in  Boulogne,  ad- 
dress to  his  aoldieis,  166-160;  arrested,  sent  to 
Ham,  and  tlien  to  Faria,  and  imprisoned,  ITI,  172; 
trial,  Imprisonment  fbr  li&,  oonflnedln  the  Fortress 


39;  hiss 


otions  upon  the  p 
197,  IBS;  bla  prot 
sympathy  evtoce 


for,  a 


203,  as,  214,  347] 
229-234;  decUDeshivitatJontoAmeiics,24T;vleirs 
npon  the  TTlcaragna  Canal,  249, 349, 250,  266 ;  trib- 
ute to  the  memory  of  Joseph  Bonaparta,  251-256; 
efforts  for  me  release,  2e6andn.,25T;  his  petitlDDa 
to  the  government  to  be  allowed  to  visit  his  dying 
faCier  refiisod,  2SJ-262;  plans  and  disguise  for  es- 
cape, success,  264-213;  eml>ai'ks  for  Et^land,  273 ; 
Dr.Connean'sstiatagem,2T4^76;  his  endeavors  in 
E!^(land  to  visit  his  father  also  disappohited,  277- 
279;  Ei^llsh  frieDds,230,  £S1  and  n.;  hears  that 
Louis  Philippe's  throne  has  crumbled,  !S7, 311  n., 
312;  hastens  to  Paris,  writes  to  government,  and 
returns  to  London,  3^,  323;  his  Mends  organize, 
823;  constable  hi  London,  324  and  n.;  popularity 
and  e£Citemenl>  hi  the  National  Assembly  concern- 
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